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INTRODUCTION. 


rthe  autumn  of  1856  it  was  suggested  to  Lord  Brougham 
that  he  should  take  the  lead  m  founding  an  association  for 
affording  to  those  engaged  in  all  the  various  efforts  now  happily 
begun  for  the  improvement  of  the  people  an  opportunity  of  con- 
sidering social  economics  as  a  great  whole.  For  the  ultimate 
success  of  such  an  undertakings  as  much  reliance  was  placed  on  the 
actual  experience  of  social  reformers  as  on  that  h  priori  reason- 
ing which  would  probably  strike  any  thinker  on  the  subject. 
This  reasoning  was  not,  indeed,  to  be  despised.  Advancing 
knowledge  has  proved  an  inseparable  connexion  between  the 
various  branches  of  physical  science,  and  disclosed  to  us,  as 
Newton  foreshadowed  in  his  Principia,Si  unity  throughout  creation, 
a  vast  expansion  of  purpose  based  on  a  few  simple  laws.  What 
Sir  Charles  Lyell*  has  said  of  geology  holds  true  of  all  its  kindred 
pursuits.  In  pointing  out  that  a  student  of  the  science  would 
desire  to  be  a  good  botanist,  zoologist,  and  comparative  anatomist, 
in  order  to  compare  the  organic  life  of  past  geological  periods 
with  that  of  the  present  day;  to  be  versed  in  geography, 
chemistry,  and  mineralogy,  that  he  might  bring  their  facts  to  bear 
on  the  construction  of  rocks,  the  combinations  of  matter,  and  the 
nature  of  the  changes  on  the  earth^s  surface,  he  only  bore  practical 
witness  to  the  indivisibility  of  physical  research ;  and  when  he 
added  that,  human  life  not  being  long  enough,  nor  human 
intellect  sufficiently  capacious,  to  master  so  many  and  diverse 
sciences,  it  was  necessary  that  mutual  aid  should  be  given  by  the 
students  of  each,  he  did  but  enunciate  the  idea  which  holds 
together  the  British  Association.      And   is   social   knowledge, 


*  Principles  of  Oeology,  chap.  i. 
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the  science  of  promoting  the  prosperity,  happiness,  and  welfare 
of  the  human  race,  stamped  less  with  the  character  of  unity  ? 
Are  the  moral  laws  of  the  universe,  promulgated  by  the  same 
Divine  Leg^lator,  less  uniform,  less  simple,  and  less  sure?  Are 
not  the  whole  family  of  men  bound  together,  not  merely  by  the 
inheritance  of  a  common  lot,  but  by  the  tie  of  a  mutual  influence  ? 
and  do  we  not  find  that  each  one  of  the  social  problems  we  have 
been  in  any  way  at  the  pains  to  unravel  strikes  its  roots  into 
the  substance  of  the  nation,  ramifying  through  a  hundred  secret 
crevices  into  classes  apparently  the  most  removed  from  its 
influence  ?  Surely  the  investi|^tors  of  the  many  intricate  questions 
which  spring  from  the  necessities  of  society  have  no  less  need  of 
mutual  instruction  and  help  than  the  exponents  of  the  laws  of 
the  material  universe,  nor  is  there  less  danger  in  the  one  case  than 
the  other  that  an  inquirer  who  shuts  himself  up  in  his  particular 
pursuit  will  form  only  superficial  and  inaccurate  ideas  of  its  nature 
and  relations. 

The  actual  experience  of  the  close  connexion  between  various 
branches  of  social  inquiry  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following 
example.  Density  of  population,  as  is  proved  by  figures,  is  coin- 
cident with  prevalence  of  crime  ;*  yet  the  vices  which  come  within 
the  grasp  of  the  law  are  perhaps  the  least  evils  resulting.  It 
has  been  shown  that  the  guiltiest  city  is  also  the  most  unhealthy. 
Frames  enfeebled  and  depressed  by  breathing  a  vitiated  atmosphere 
must  find  an  artificial  stimulus ;  a  dense  population,  consequently, 
drinks  hard.  Huddled  together  in  gross  proximity,  and  in 
defiance  of  the  decencies  of  sex,  their  daughters  hardly  know 
the  meaning  of  virtue,  and  prostitution  becomes  too  often  a 
natural  pursuit.  Disease  and  early  death,  appalling  as  the  havoc 
among  a  population  so  circumstanced  is  known  to  be,  are  yet  too 
merciful  in  sparing  a  second  generation,  ignorant,  depraved,  and 
desperate,  perpetuating  the  curse  to  themselves  and  to  society. 
To  impute  these  terrible  evils,  which  are  only  too  palpable  and 
easily  recognised,  to  any  one  cause  would  be  a  great  mistake ;  their 
sources  are  to  be  traced  in  the  many  necessities,  shortcomings,  and 


♦  See  Mr.    Jelinger  Symona'  paper   on    Crime  and  Density  q/*  PopulcUum, 
page  265. 
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sins  of  society;  but  it  may  startle,  some  to  learn  that  not  the 
least  of  the  causes  which  are  producing  the  moral  and  physical 
deterioration  of  thousands  in  England  is  to  be  found  in  the 
defectiv^e  condition  of  our  law.  The  mode  of  transferring  land 
from  one  owner  to  another  is^  in  this  country^  cumbrous  and 
expensive  to  a  very  great  degree.  Compelling,  as  it  does,  an 
investigation  of  the  title  of  the  vendor  for  many  years  back,  and 
that  on  every  sale,  however  recent  and  complete  a  similar  investi- 
gation may  have  been,  it  often  falls  with  peculiar  severity  on 
the  purchasers  of  small  properties,  since  the  title  to  a  single 
acre  may  be  as  complex  as  that  to  a  large  estate.  Such  a  system 
acts  in  a  great  measure  as  a  prohibition  on  the  purchase  of  land 
by  the  working-classes,  and  in  no  small  degree  even  by  the  less 
wealthy  builders.  The  agricultural  labourer,  rarely  permitted  to 
till  an  inheritance  of  his  own,  is  but  slightly  attached  to  the 
place  of  his  birth,  and  drifts  continually  into  town  localities ; 
while  the  inhabitants  of  our  cities  often  find  extreme  difficulty 
in  providing  themselves  with  suburban  residences ;  and  thus  it 
follows  that  many  thousands  who  might  otherwise  live  in  pure 
air,  and  surrounded  by  those  incitements  to  manly  self-denial 
and  provident  forethought  which  the  possession  of  land  pecu- 
liarly supplies,  are  packed  into  the  close  streets  and  courts  of 
a  town,  where  every  available  inch  is  devoted  to  building.  It 
might  be  easy  to  demonstrate  to  philanthropists  eager  for  the 
prevention  of  crime,  to  sanitarians  labouring  for  an  improved 
public  health,  and  to  statesmen  justly  alarmed  at  the  moral  con- 
dition of  a  large  mass  of  the  population,  that  one  of  the  most 
radical  remedies  they  could  apply  would  be  an  improvement  of  our 
real  property  law. 

In  addition  to  the  mutual  light  thrown  upon  each  by  a  common 
investigation  of  various  branches  of  social  economics,  there  are 
collateral  advantages  which  it  is  impossible  to  overlook.  Time, 
labour,  and  money  are  all  saved  by  such  a  concentration  of  influ- 
ence ;  the  exertion  necessary  for  carrying  on  an  organized  inquiry 
into  one  single  subject  being  not  much  less  than  that  required  for 
dealing  with  the  whole  class ;  while  the  result  in  the  former  case 
is  far  less  satisfactory,  because  productive  of  conclusions  deduced 
from  much  more  narrow  premises.     At  the  Bristol  meeting  of 
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the  National  Reformatory  Union,  and  at  the  Mercantile  Law 
Conference  held  in  London  last  year,  it  was  impossible  not  to  be 
struck,  valuable  as  the  discussions  at  each  unquestionably  were, 
with  the  tendency  of  the  members  to  run  in  a  single  groove  of 
opinion,  without  reference  to  balancing  considerations,  and  thus 
to  fall  into  that  kind  of  error  which  consists,  not  so  much  in  the 
enunciation  of  the  actually  false  as  in  the  adoption  of  the  rela- 
tively false — the  absence  of  the  wholly  and  positively  true.  No 
reflective  person  who  is  sincerely  desirous  of  doing  as  much  good 
to  his  fellow-creatures  as  his  means  and  ability,  allow  will  deny 
the  evil  of  exaggerating  the  importance  of  one  peculiar  scheme 
of  usefulness  to  the  depreciation  of  others ;  yet  the  failing 
is  so  incident  to  human  nature,  that  every  one,  in  all  probability, 
is  more  or  less  guilty  of  it.  One  of  the  most  important  services 
to  be  rendered  by  an  association  of  social  reformers  would  be  to 
afford  the  means  for  a  just  criterion  of  the  relative  value  possessed 
by  the  various  branches  of  their  inquiry. 

Take,  for  instance,  reformatory  work.  Viewed  in  its  real 
aspect,  as  a  special  movement  organized  to  remedy  the  defective 
condition  of  our  criminal  law,  and  to  check  the  disastrous  flow  of 
young  casual  ofienders  into  the  ranks  of  regular  crime,  it  is  not 
only  important  and  interesting  in  its  own  facts  and  results,  but 
highly  illustrative  of  other  social  subjects.  In  a  well-regulated 
reformatory  school  may  be  seen  the  eflect  of  moral  and  religious 
discipline,  combined  with  good  sanitary  conditions,  and  a  proper 
union  of  industrial  and  intellectual  education,  upon  wayward, 
ignorant,  and  hardened  natures.  Such  an  institution  is  a  tjrpe  of 
the  great  work  before  us,  for  there  is  nothing  done  in  a  refor- 
matory school  which  might  not,  with  proper  appliances,  be 
eflFected  for  society  at  large.  On  this  ground,  the  reformatory 
movement  may  be  regarded  as  far  more  than  an  isolated  attempt 
to  abate  one  particular  social  nuisance — as  an  exemplar  for  wider 
work,  and  affording  valuable  instruction  to  all  who  give  it  their 
sympathy  and  support.  But  on  this  close  connexion  with  other 
branches  of  social  improvement  probably  depends  the  final  esti- 
mate which  the  public  will  form  of  reformatory  work,  and  the 
influence  which  its  zealous  promoters  are  to  maintain.  Standing 
alone  it  is  open  to  many  objections,  certainly  difficult  to  answer. 
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and  perhaps  not  wholly  destitute  of  truth ;  combined  with  other 
social  efforts  it  will  derive  as  much  benefit  as  it  dispenses^  and 
will  always  deserve  an  important^  though  not  a  predominant^ 
position. 

It  has  sometimes  been  objected  to  associations  combining  in 
their  objects  a  variety  of  pursuits^  that  human  intellect^  except 
in  some  rare  cases,  has  not  capacity  for  acquiring  such  a  range 
of  information^  much  less  for  turning  it  to  any  practical  use^  and 
that  individuals  best  serve  the  common  good  by  concentrating 
their  energies  on  one  particular  subject.  This  may  be  true  in 
itself^  but  the  deduction  drawn  from  it  antagonistic  to  the 
principle  of  associated  inquiry  seems  to  be  fallacious.  The  plan 
advocated  for  a  union  of  social  reformers  is  not  to  compel  every 
one  to  master  the  occupations  of  his  colleagues^  but  to  establish 
a  mutual  interchange  of  opinion,  experience,  and  information; 
and  the  expediency  of  such  a  plan  seems  to  follow  as  a  necessary 
corollary  from  the  very  objection  urged  against  it.  If  individuals, 
generally  speaking,  are  not  able  to  compass  for  themselves  the 
whole  circle  of  social  inquiry,  and  have  yet  no  security  against 
false  conclusions  in  the  absence  of  such  knowledge,  what  resource 
have  they  but  to  supplement  their  experience  from  the  various 
information  of  others  ?  Arguments  of  the  sort  alluded  to  might 
induce  us  to  suppose  that  some  confusion  of  ideas  exists  identi- 
fying isolated  exertion  with  a' division  of  labour;  whereas  the 
very  principle  of  division  of  labour  imports  a  common  object  for 
which  each  works  in  his  allotted  sphere.  Such  mistakes  are 
likely  to  occur;  for  it  is  common  enough  to  find  a  Robinson 
Crusoe  of  philanthropy,  too  accustomed  to  his  little  insulated 
benevolence,  and  the  complete  submission  of  his  Man  Friday,  to 
willingly  take  his  place  as  a  unit  in  any  general  effort  for  good. 
Such  a  man  may  have  much  ingenuity,  and  more  zeal ;  but  his 
best  efforts  will  be  a  series  of  mistakes,  and  his  success,  if  ever 
attained  at  all,  of  a  very  bungling  description. 

Among  the  great  majority,  however,  of  those  whose  aid  was 
solicited  in  establishing  a  point  of  union  for  social  reformers,  and 
especially  among  the  men  actively  engaged  in  philanthropic 
work,  there  was  a  ready  recognition  of  the  need  for  such  an  insti- 
tution, and  a  hearty  support  both  in  advice  and  labour.     It  had 
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been  intended  to  commence  the  work  of  organizing  an  associa- 
tion early  in  the  late  year ;  but  various  causes^  among  th^m  the 
dissolution  of  Parliament^  retarded  the  design^  and  it  was  not  till 
the  29th  of  July,  1857,  that  the  first  formal  step  was  taken  in  the 
preparations. 

On  that  day  a  private  meeting  was  held  at  Lord  Brougham's 
house  in  Grafton-street,  to  consider  the  best  means  of  uniting 
together  all  those  interested  in  social  improvement.  Forty- 
three  persons  were  present,  among  whom  were  Lord  Brougham, 
Viscount  Ebrington,  Mr.  Adderley,  Mr.  Sydney  Turner,  Mr. 
Forsyth,  Dr.  Farr,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Herbert  Broom,  Mr.  Gassiot, 
Mr.  Newmarch,  and  Mr.  William  Hawes.  Mrs.  Austin,  Mrs. 
Howitt,  Miss  Emily  Taylor,  and  several  other  ladies  were  also 
present.  Mr.  Bunco,  Mr.  Sampson  Lloyd,  and  Mr.  Charles 
Ratcliff,  attended  as  a  deputation  from  Birmingham.  Lord 
Goderich,  Mr.  Akroyd,  Mr.  George  Denman,  Mr.  Canon  Girdle- 
stone,  and  Dr.  Guy,  sent  letters  regretting  their  unavoidable 
absence,  and  fully  sympathizing  with  the  objects  of  the  meeting. 
After  I  had,  at  Lord  Brougham's  request,  explained  the  plan  of 
the  proposed  Association,  Mr.  Sydney  Turner  moved,  and  Lord 
Ebrington  seconded,  a  resolution  affirming  the  necessity  for  a 
closer  union  among  the  supporters  of  the  various  efibrts  now 
being  made  for  social  advancement,  and  establishing  the  National 
Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Social  Science.  The  depu- 
tation from  Birmingham  having  expressed  the  wish  of  the  mayor 
and  inhabitants  that  the  first  meeting  of  the  Association  should 
be  held  in  that  town,  and  their  desire  to  give  to  it  all  the 
support  in  their  power,  the  gentlemen  present  were  appointed  a 
committee  to  carry  out  the  previous  resolution.  Lord  Brougham 
was  appointed,  provisionally.  President  of  the  Association,  and 
thus  was  commenced  the  organization  which  has  since  assumed 
so  prominent  a  position. 

It  has  been  thought  desirable  to  state  with  some  particularity 
the  proceedings  which  gave  birth  to  the  Association ;  but  the 
subsequent  preparations  for  its  first  meeting  at  Birmingham 
may  be  passed  over  with  few  remarks.  The  committee,  after 
mature  deliberation,  divided  the  Association  into  five  departments, 
so  that  the  great  subjects  of   Law  Amendment,  Education, 
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Prevention  and  Repression  of  Crime^  and  Public  Health,  might 
be  dealt  with  separately,  and  other  subjects  of  social  interest, 
especially  questions  relating  to  Capital,  Labour,  and  Production, 
be  grouped  together  under  the  head  of  Social  Economy.  This 
arrangement  was  found  to  work  well,  and  has  been  since  adopted 
as  the  permanent  constitution  of  the  Association. 

The  committee  then  proceeded  to  appoint  officers  and  com- 
mittees for  the  five  departments,  as  well  as  to  add  to  their  own 
number,  and  the  final  result  of  their  efibrts  in  this  respect  will 
be  found  prefixed  to  these  pages.  It  was  their  endeavour  to 
obtain  aid  from  all  those  interested  in  social  improvement,  with- 
out reference  to  classes  or  opinions ;  sincere  help  was  welcomed 
from  whatever  quarter  it  was  offered ;  and  in  reply  to  all  inquiries 
as  to  the  policy  of  the  Association,  it  was  distinctly  stated  that 
its  object  was  to  elicit  truth,  not  to  propound  dogmas,  and  that 
in  every  department  any  argument  coming  within  the  limits  of  the 
subjects  for  discussion,  and  temperately  and  fairly  urged,  would 
be  listened  to  with  respect.  On  the  maintenance  of  this  freedom 
of  opinion  the  future  prosperity  of  the  Association,  and  its  capa- 
cities for  good,  wiU,  in  a  great  measure,  depend ;  and  it  is  satisfac« 
tory  to  know  that  this  fundamental  principle  of  its  existence  was 
maintained  inviolate  at  the  first  meeting  of  its  members.* 

Efforts  were  made  by  the  committee,  and  in  some  instances 
with  success,  to  obtain  reports  on  various  subjects  of  social 
interest^  either  from  societies  engaged  in  furthering,  or  from 
individuals  peculiarly  acquainted  with,  such  questions ;  but  the 
short  time  left  to  them  before  the  meeting,  and  the  difficulties 


*  The  nnfortunate  and,  I  must  add,  improper  rejection  of  Mr.  George 
Combe*8  paper  on  the  Teaching  of  Physiology  by  the  Education  Department, 
arose  from  misconception,  and  not  from  design.  Partly  from  an  idea  that  it 
did  not  refer  to  education,  and  partly  from  a  belief  that  it  had  been  published 
as  well  as  printed  (both  of  which  mistakes  might  have  been  easily  rectified  by 
a  proper  explanation),  the  reading  of  the  paper  was  stopped.  I  was  not 
present  in  the  department  at  the  time ;  but  learning  what  had  occurred,  and 
feeling  much  annoyed  at  the  circumstance,  I  at  once  made  inquiries,  and  can 
state  positively  that  no  disrespect  to  the  author,  nor  any  disregard  of  the  im- 
portance of  his  subject,  was  intended  either  by  the  president  or  by  any  other 
member.  The  only  reparation  possible  has  been  afforded  by  giving  the  paper 
in  full  in  this  volume. 
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incident  to  that  period  of  the  year,  prevented  a  complete  realiza 
tion  of  the  original  design.  Whatever  was  done  in  this  direction 
was  chiefly  owing  to  the  exertions  of  the  local  committee  at 
Birmingham,  whose  zeal  and  assiduity,  in  this  as  in  other 
respects,  contributed  in  the  highest  degree  to  the  success  of  the 
undertaking. 

Papers  expressing  the  opinions,  and  embodying  the  experience, 
of  individuals  were  forthcoming  in  abundance,  and  the  contents 
of  this  volume  will  probably  be  thought  to  afford  decisive  testi- 
mony to  the  ability  and  intelligence  of  the  authors.  But  viewed 
by  a  juster  standard,  the  measure  of  information  on  social  science 
which  is  collected  in  their  pages,  these  Transactions  may  challenge 
comparison  with  any  other  work.  The  aim  of  the  Association  is 
to  collect  facts,  to  diffuse  knowledge,  to  stimulate  inquiry ;  and 
it  may  be  confidently  anticipated  that  year  by  year  suggestions 
in  aid  of  social  improvement  will  be  made  by  its  members,  none 
the  less  valuable  because  other  means  are  denied  for  their  enun- 
ciation, and  not  the  less  useful  if  sometimes  wanting  in  language 
of  critical  precision,  and  if  unadorned  with  scholastic  elegance 
of  style. 

It  was  felt  that  in  founding  an  Association  to  inquire  into  the 
various  problems  affecting  the  social  condition  of  man,  and  to 
suggest  remedies  for  the  many  evils  springing  from  the  passions, 
temptations,  and  errors  of  our  race,  it  would  be  suitable  to  com- 
mence the  work  by  a  humble  acknowledgment  of  human  fallibility, 
and  of  the  necessity  for  Divine  aid.  In  the  afternoon  of  Monday, 
the  lath  of  October,  on  which  day  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Association  commenced  at  Birmingham,  a  special  service  was 
accordingly  held  at  gt.  Philip's  Church,  and  a  sermon,  which  forms 
the  commencement  of  this  volume,  was  preached  for  the  occasion 
by  the  Rev.  Sydney  Turner.  In  the  evening  Lord  Brougham 
delivered  in  the  Town  Hall,  crowded  to  excess  notwithstanding 
its  ample  proportions,  that  Inaugural  Address,  which  will  be 
viewed  by  posterity  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  his  many  great 
productions.  Some  present  remembered  the  oration  with  which, 
thirty-two  years  past,  the  same  voice  had  filled  the  Senate  House 
at  Glasgow,  discoursing  on  the  ait  he  has  so  often  illustrated. 
A  few  thought  of  the  words  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh  in  that 
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same  Senate  House^  when  he  described  Henry  Brougham  as 
accomplished  in  all  philosophy — a  guiding  example  to  those  who 
would  win  fame  through  persevering  labour.  All^  whether  think- 
ing on  the  past^  or  looking  only  to  the  present  achievement^  were 
roused  by  the  sustained  force  of  the  reasonings  and  the  burning 
eloquence  of  the  concluding  sentences^  to  an  enthusiasm  which 
could  hardly  be  surpassed.  Lord  John  Russell^  in  moving  a 
resolution  for  the  inauguration  of  the  Association^  which  was 
seconded  by  Mr.  William  Cowper,  expressed  in  forcible  terms  the 
feelings  of  all  present  towards  Lord  Brougham.  The  second 
resolution^  appointing  a  committee  to  report  on  the  constitution 
and  future  action  of  the  Association^  was  moved  by  Sir  Fitzroy 
Kelly^  and  seconded  by  Sir  Charles  Hastings.  The  thirds  moved 
and  seconded  by  Mr.  Monckton  Milnes  and  Mr.  Slaney^  con- 
veyed the  thanks  of  the  meeting  to  the  Mayor  of  Birmingham 
for  the  use  of  the  Town  Hall. 

On  the  following  morning,  Tuesday,  the  13th,  the  addresses  of 
the  presidents  of  departments  were  delivered  in  the  same  room. 
It  had  been  originally  intended  that  these  addresses  should  have 
been  given  simultaneously  before  the  respective  departments, 
but  so  general  a  wish  was  expressed  by  the  members  to  hear  all 
the  presidents,  that  the  arrangements  were  altered  accordingly.* 

In  the  afternoon  the  departments  assembled  in  separate  rooms 
at  Queen^s  College,  where  they  continued  their  sittings  during 
the  two  following  days.  The  Bishop  of  London,  president  of  the 
third  department,  was  unavoidably  prevented  from  attending  on 
the  occasion,  and  his  place  was  temporarily  supplied  by  the 
Recorder  of  Birmingham.  The  other  four  presidents  were  in 
their  respective  chairs  during  the  whole  of  the  proceedings. 

The  labours  of  the  Departments  find  their  best  chronicle  in 
the  ensuing  pages  of  the  volume,  but  a  few  salient  points  in  their 
discussions  deserve  at  least  a  cursory  notice.  The  Department 
for  Jurisprudence  and  Amendment  of  the  Law  was  attended  by 
representatives  of  nearly  all  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  Trade 

*  This  alteration,  thongh  convenient  in  some  respects,  had  its  disadvantage. 
The  original  intention  was  to  devote  three  entire  days  to  the  work  of  the  de- 
partments, and  the  papers  had  been  arranged  accordingly.  Its  unforeseen 
compression  into  little  more  than  two  days  led  to  some  inconvenience. 
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Protection  Societies  in  England^  and  their  attention  being  naturally 
directed  to  the  existing  defects  in  our  mercantile  law^  the  subject  of 
bankruptcy  and  insolvency  law,  probably  the  most  unsatisfactory 
part  of  our  commercial  code,  was  long  and  minutely  discussed. 
A  committee  was  finally  appointed,  with  instructions  to  prepare  a 
bill  to  amend  and  consolidate  the  various  statutes  on  this  portion 
of  our  law,  and  to  present  the  measure,  when  framed,  to  the 
Attorney-General,  with  a  view  to  its  introduction  into  the  House 
of  Commons.  These  proceedings  wiU  probably  lead  to  important 
results  in  the  present  session  of  Parliament. 

In  the  Education  Department  two  points  may  be  especially 
noticed.  The  interest  shown  in  middle-class  schools  afforded  one 
of  the  many  recent  proo&  that  the  public  mind  is  awaking  to 
the  necessity  for  improving  the  intellectual  training  of  all  degrees 
of  men  among  us ;  and  no  less  striking  were  the  facts,  though 
almost  incidentally  elicited,  that  the  religious  difficulties  supposed 
to  encompass  the  question  of  an  extended  national  education  had 
been  in  some  instances  satisfactorily  solved.  The  present 
management  of  King  Edward's  Grammar  School  at  Birmingham, 
where  children  of  both  sexes  and  of  every  kind  of  religious  belief 
are  instructed  under  the  direction  of  a  head  master  and  staff 
belonging  to  the  Church  of  England,  furnishes  a  remarkable 
instance  of  these  cheering  facts. 

The  discussions  of  the  Third  Department  showed  a  tendency, 
the  further  increase  of  which  is  much  to  be  desired,  to  grapple 
with  the  broad  question  of  the  repression  of  crime,  by  advocating 
an  extension  to  adult  criminals  of  the  reformatory  measures 
hitherto  confined  to  juvenile  offenders.  The  concord  exhibited 
at  this  meeting  between  the  two  reformatory  societies,  who  up  to 
that  time  had  unfortunately  held  aloof  from  each  other,  is  also 
to  be  noted. 

The  contributions  to  the  Public  Health  Department  have  been 
so  ably  summarized  in  the  Introductory  Notice  prefixed  to  that 
part  of  the  volume,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  allude  to  the  specific 
subjects  discussed  by  their  authors;  but  every  careful  reader  of 
these  papers  will  probably  be  struck  with  the  important  bearing 
which  they  often  have  on  the  other  branches  of  the  science  which 
it  is  the  business  of  the  Association  to  pursue. 
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The  labours  of  the  Fifth  Department  were  necessarily  so  varied 
in  their  character^  that  it  is  difficult  to  select  any  one  portion  as 
prominent  above  the  rest;  but  it  will  be  observed  that  the  general 
tendency  of  the  facts  and  principles  commented  on  in  its  papers  is 
to  show  the  soundness  of  the  doctrine,  still  often  contested,  that 
the  welfare  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  depends  chiefly  on 
their  own  exertion  and  forethought,  and  cannot  be  secured  by 
legislative  interference  or  eleemosynary  aid. 

Apart  from  the  special  business  of  the  Association,  various 
meetings  of  the  members  took  place  on  the  evenings  of  several 
of  the  days  spent  at  Birmingham.  The  Mayor,  with  munificent 
hospitality,  entertained  upwards  of  two  hundred  at  dinner,  includ- 
ing all  the  leading  members  of  the  Ass'ociation.  On  Wednesday 
evening  the  Society  of  Artists  gave  a  conversazione  in  their  rooms, 
to  which  all  the  members  were  invited ;  and  the  Birmingham  and 
Midland  Mechanics'  Institute  held  a  meeting  on  Thursday  night, 
at  which  their  President,  Lord  Hatherton,  opened  the  new  theatre 
by  the  presentation  of  an  address  to  Lord  Brougham.  On  the 
same  night  a  public  meeting  was  held  in  the  Town  Hall  in  aid 
of  the  Reformatory  movement,  presided  over  by  Mr.  William 
Cowper,  and  supported  by  the  two  Reformatory  Unions.  A 
conversational  meeting  was  also  held  in  the  Town  Hall  by  the 
members  and  associates  on  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  the  13th. 

The  closing  meeting  was  held  on  the  Friday,  in  the  newly- 
opened  theatre  of  the  Midland  Institute.  The  constitution  of 
the  Association,  vesting  its  government  in  a  Council  composed 
of  the  President  and  other  ofiicers,  and  of  sixty  members  elected 
annually,  was  agreed  on,  and  the  elections  were  made  accord- 
ingly ;  a  Report  from  the  General  Committee  was  read,  giving 
an  outline  of  the  business  transacted  by  the  several  departments  ; 
and  votes  of  thanks  were  awarded  to  the  officers  of  the  meeting, 
and  the  various  local  bodies  who  had  contributed  to  its  success. 
Thus  terminated  the  proceedings  of  the  First  Annual  Meeting. 

Since  the  period  of  their  appointment,  the  Council  have  been 
chiefly  employed  in  perfecting  the  organization  of  the  body 
entrusted  to  their  control.  These  arrangements  have  now  been 
completed,  and  it  is  hoped  that  they  will  be  found  efficacious  for 
carrying  out  the  objects  which  the  Association  has  in  view.    The 
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first  meeting  was  of  necessity  in  some  degree  experimental ;  and 
mistakes  and  shortcomings  are  incident  to  attempts  of  this 
nature.  One  just  objection  to  the  proceedings  at  Birmingham^ — 
that  no  representatives  of  the  working-classes  were  present  at  a 
meeting  peculiarly  concerned  with  their  interests^ — ^will,  it  is 
believed,  be  removed  for  the  future.  One  of  the  rules  lately  passed 
by  the  Association  permits  the  subscription  of  a  IVfeehanics' 
Institute,  a  Working  Man's  College,  or  other  body  of  the  same 
description,  as  a  corporate  member,  with  the  privilege  of  sending 
two  representatives  to  the  meetings  of  the  Association.  Such  a 
plan,  if  adequately  carried  out,  may  result  in  the  establishment 
of  something  like  a  Working  Man's  Conference,  fitted  to  deal 
in  a  practical  spirit,  and  on  the  best  footing,  with  the  questions 
that  most  intimately  concern  the  bulk  of  the  community.  In  this, 
as  in  all  other  respects,  the  sole  desire  of  the  founders  of  the  Asso- 
ciation has  been  to  establish  an  impartial  arena  for  the  discussion 
of  all  branches  of  social  inquiry,  and  to  ^hrow  open  their  doors 
as  widely  as  possible  to  every  variety  of  opinion.  They  are  not 
surprised,  as  they  assuredly  are  not  dismayed,  at  the  occasional 
misconception  and  attack  which  have  foUowed  the  commencement 
of  this,  as  of  every  other  effort  for  good.  Opposition,  indeedj 
has  its  solid  use,  and  could  hardly  be  dispensed  with  by  those 
anxious  for  any  permanent  success.  It  seems  to  form  the  nega- 
tive pole  of  public  opinion,  and  to  be  essential  for  the  develop- 
ment of  mature  conviction  and  well-weighed  applause.  The 
National  Association,  of  all  bodies,  can  well  afford  the  dispraise 
of  the  few,  having  achieved,  in  its  first  year  of  existence,  the 
substantial  support  of  the  many ;  and  looking  to  the  wide  utility 
of  its  objects,  as  much  as  to  the  great  names  of  many  of  its 
members,  its  future  prosperity  may  be  no  less  confidently  antici- 
pated than,  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  nation,  it  is  to  be 
earnestly  desired. 

G.  W.  HASTINGS. 
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Galatians  vi.  7. 
'  Be  not  deceived.    Whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap.' 

THAT  a  law  of  responsibility  lies  on  man — a  law  which  makes 
it  inevitable  that  he  experience  a  result  from  all  he  is  and 
does^  and  which  makes  that  result  vary  accurately^  both  in  nature 
and  in  degree,  with  the  causes  that  have  led  to  it — is  a  truth  which 
the  Gospel  places  in  the  foremost  rank  of  its  revelations,  which 
it  rests  on  as  the  essential  foundation  of  its  spiritual  teachings 
and  its  moral  injunctions,  and  around  which  its  hopes  and  fears, 
its  promises  and  its  warnings,  gather  as  their  centre.  The  spirit 
of  Jesus  came  forth  to  ^reprove  the  world  of  judgment,'  to  con- 
vince men,  that  is,  of  their  individual  and  social  responsibility. 
The  Apostles  of  Christ  roused  the  wondering  and  mocking 
Gentiles  with  the  assurance  that  God  had  appointed  a  day  in 
which  He  would  judge  the  world  in  righteousness  by  Him  whom 
He  had  ordained,  crushing  the  self-flattering  deceits  of  the 
fatalist,  who  would  make  himself  the  helpless  creature  of  neces- 
sity, and  his  conduct  the  result  of  an  organization  he  has  no 
control  over ;  and  giving  substance  and  reality  to  men's  doubting 
anticipations  and  glimmering  hopes  of  future  life  and  immortality, 
by  the  proclamation  of  a  risen  and  ascended  Saviour.  They 
went  forth  declaring  that  each  man  must  give  account  of  all 
things  he  hath  done;  that  each  must  receive  for  the  same 
whether  it  be  good  or  evil ;  that  as  it  is  appointed  unto  all  men 
once  to  die,  so  after  death  comes  judgment. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  enlarge  now  upon  the  more  general 
bearings  of  this  great  truth.  Yet,  in  this  sanctuary,  and  as 
handling  the  Word  of  God,  in  the  audience  of  men  who,  like 
myself,  are  daily  registering  and  filling  in  the  items  of  their 
account,  and  must  soon  die,  to  receive  the  payment,  I  dare  not 
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pass  it  by  without  praying  each  one  of  you  to  remember  that 
there  is  not  a  lust  you  encourage — ^not  a  vain  thought  or  selfish 
ambition  you  cherish — not  a  mean,  false,  cowardly,  unworthy 
feeling  you  harbour — not  an  idle  or  mischievous  word  you  speak 
— not  a  lie  or  an  imposture  that  you  patronize — not  an  unjust  or 
unloving  thing  that  you  do— not  a  duty  you  neglect — not  a 
privilege  you  waste — not  a  call  you  despise — not  a  rebuke  of 
conscience  you  stifle — not  an  impulse  of  good  you  resist — but  it 
shall  be  answered  for  at  the  throne  of  God,  where  the  secrets 
of  all  hearts  shall  be  judged^ — where  every  man  shall  bear  his 
own  burthen — where,  as  a  man  has  sowed  so  he  shall  also  reap. 

But  my  business  to-day  is  to  deal  with  those  words  in  their 
connexion  with  the  work  which  has  now  called  us  together. 

Many  noble,  many  wise,  many  able  and  earnest  men — work- 
men in  our  great  social  factory — are  about  to  meet  in  this  great 
town,  one  of  the  chief  centres  of  our  social  life,  to  confer  with 
and  animate  one  another,  for  the  promotion  of  five  great  branches 
of  our  social  polity — Improved  Laws,  Effective  Education,  Sani- 
tary Regulation,  Reformatory  Agency,  and  Economic  Science. 

And  I  think  we  cannot  do  better  than  take  with  us,  as  both  a 
stimulus  and  a  direction  to  our  efforts,  the  twofold  truth  which 
Paul  here  urges — that  every  man  must  reap  some  sort  of  harvest ; 
and  that  by  the  law  of  his  own  being,  as  well  as  by  the  irresis- 
tible appointment  of  his  Maker,  the  harvest  he  reaps  depends  on 
the  character  of  his  sowing. 

Firstly.  Let  me  apply  the  words  to  the  spirit  and  the  motives 
by  which,  in  our  gathering  and  discussions  here,  we  should  be 
actuated. 

Is  there  among  us  a  deep  sense  of  the  responsibility  which 
lies  upon  us  as  to  the  forming  and  correcting  our  opinions? 
Arc  we  meeting  with  the  conviction  that  we  are  not  independent 
or  isolated  bein^,  who  have  only  their  own  caprice  or  fancy  to 
consult,  or  their  own  aims  and  interests  to  advance,  but  as 
members  of  the  widespread  fellowship  of  man,  citizens  of  the 
great  English  commonwealth,  above  all,  fellow-servants  in  the 
redeemed  household  of  Otod  ? 

Many  of  us  have  thought,  studied,  and  laboured  much  in  con- 
nexion with  the  subjects  of  our  conference.  Have  we  done  this 
as  seeking  for  truth,  and  therefore  in  dependence  on  the  teaching 
of  the  Spirit  of  Truth? 

We  are  privileged  to  ask  the  guidance,  and  to  have  the  help  of 
the  One  Highest  and  Most  Wise  Intelligence.  We  are  privileged 
to  look  to  Him  who  formed  man,  who  appointed  the  conditions 
of  his  being,  the  bounds  of  his  habitation  ;  who  knows  all  the 
wants,  understands  all  the  interests,  enters  into  all  the  circum- 
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stances  of  his  life;  and  who,  of  all  the  schoolmasters  we  can 
have  recourse  to,  is  the  wisest  and  the  surest  instructor  in  all  the 
science  in  which  man  is  concerned.  In  seeking  to  lessen  the 
pressure  of  mistaken  or  unjust  laws — to  li<^hten  the  darkness  of 
ignorance — ^to  relieve  the  physical  miseries  of  the  neglected 
myriads  of  our  populous  cities — to  prevent  and  restrain  crime, 
and  to  promote  juster  views  of  individual  duty  and  social  pros- 
perity— are  we  looking  to  Him  for  aid  and  direction,  who  hateth 
injustice,  and  executeth  judgment  for  the  oppressed — who 
teacheth  man  knowledge — who  hears  the  cry  of  the  destitute, 
and  treasures  up  the  tears  of  the  wretched — who  wills  not  that 
the  sinner  should  perish — who  delights  in  the  prosperity  of  his 
people? 

My  friends,  the  philosopher  of  old  could  well  feel  that  the 
Deity  Himself  geometrizes — our  noblest  musician  could  well 
pray  before  he  entered  on  the  composition  of  the  glorious  har- 
monies that  now  touch  the  deepest  springs  of  our  hearts'  emo- 
tions. And  so,  well  may  the  political  inquirers — the  champions 
of  improved  laws  and  better  training — the  labourers  in  the  fields 
of  sociid  elevation — ^lay  the  foundation  of  their  work  in  prayer, 
that  the  Lord  who  giveth  wisdom  would  make  them  wise ;  that 
He  who  dwelleth  in  light  would  shed  His  brightness  on  their 
minds  and  hearts,  dispelling  every  cloud  of  prejudice,  cleansing 
every  stain  of  selfishness  and  error.  Remember,  I  pray  you,  that 
each  man  reaps  as  he  sows.  He  that  taketh  counsel  only  of  his 
own  spirit,  must  expect  to  be  left  to  that  spirit's  poverty  and 
meanness :  he  that  walks  by  the  light  of  the  sparks  his  own  mere 
human  efforts  and  resources  kindle,  must  expect  to  wander  and 
lie  down  benighted  in  the  murky  atmosphere  that  those  sparks 
only  render  darker.  You  are  called  to  be  fellow-workers  with 
God ;  oh,  seek  also  to  be  fellow-thinkers.  Seek,  by  prayer  and 
by  study  of  His  revealed  truth  to  have  His  mind — ^to  perceive 
His  purposes — to  think  His  thoughts — to  speak  His  words,  and 
so,  indeed,  to  do  His  will. 

Secondly.  Let  me  apply  the  words  of  the  Apostle  to  the  work 
we  try  to  do — ^the  end  we  aim  at  in  it. 

Do  we  feel  that  we  are  working  for  creatures  whom  God  has 
formed  for  immortality,  and  whom  He  has  gifted  with  capacities 
and  powers  of  spiritual  life?  Creatures  who  have  not  merely 
earthly  but  heavenly  interests — not  merely  material  bodies  but 
xmdying  souls? 

He  that  soweth  to  the  flesh,  shall  of  the  flesh  reap  corrupt 
tion. 

There  is  no  doubt  a  snare  in  the  path  of  every  man  who  labours 
for  the  amelioration  of  the  present  and  social  condition  of  his 
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fellows.  Like  the  anatomist  who  miuutely  studies  the  organs 
and  functions  of  man^s  body — ^like  the  chemist  who  analyzes  the 
elements  of  the  air^  and  earth,  and  water  that  support  and 
nourish  him — so  the  student  of  social  science  is  apt  to  have  his 
whole  attention  so  absorbed  in  the  physical  facts  that  offer  them- 
selves to  his  investigation,  and  the  material  means  and  instru- 
ments that  suggest  themselves  for  his  use,  that  he  forgets  the  one 
great  end  which  better  laws,  and  healthier  habits,  and  larger 
knowledge  must  all  have  in  view — the  spiritual  enfranchisement 
and  rescue  of  man's  higher  and  immortal  being.  He  forgets 
that  the  law-maker  and  social  reformer  labour  for  little  purpose, 
if,  after  all,  they  have  left  the  community  they  work  upon  only 
richer,  cleaner,  and  cleverer,  with  fewer  grievances  to  complain  of, 
and  fewer  social  plagues  and  mischiefs  to  murmur  under. 

This,  my  friends,  seems  more  especially  to  demand  our  thought 
in  reference  to  the  Imparting  of  general  and  economic  knowledge, 
and  to  the  Treatment  of  crime.  What  profits  education  if  it  only 
make  men  sharper  and  abler  in  the  language,  history,  or  com- 
merce of  their  species  ?  if  it  only  lead  them  to  idolize  wealth,  and 
to  be  expert  in  winning  or  in  saving  it  ?  Does  it  do  more  than 
prepare  them  for  the  present  world,  and  qualify  them  to  be  noted 
as  prosperous  in  it?  Does  it  do  more  than  furnish  them, 
that  is,  for  the  mere  boyhood  of  their  life,  the  mere  schooltime  of 
their  being?  Does  it  provide  them  with  what  thev  need  for 
their  real  manhood  ?  for  that  long  hereafter  which  is  hfe  indeed  ? 
Does  it  give  them  what  they  need  there — what  they  can  take  with 
them  through  the  grave  to  that, — what  is  therefore  really  and 
lastingly  their  own  ?  Does  it  elevate  and  purify  the  afiections  ? 
Docs  it  train  the  soul  to  intercourse  and  sympathy  with  God,  to 
the  habit  of  depending  on  Him,  inquiring  of  Him,  referring  to 
Him  ?  Is  it  not  tnie  that  a  man  may  have  all  this  and  yet  have 
little  that  he  really  needs;  may  be  rich  in  such  earthly  knowledge 
and  increased  in  such  earthly  goods,  and  yet  die  a  spiritiml 
pauper?  Is  it  not  true  that  such  education  often  only  serves  to 
put  more  dangerous  weapons  into  the  hands  of  the  unprincipled, 
and  covetous,  and  dissolute,  enabling  them  to  be  more  fatally 
successful  in  pursuing  their  own  selnsh  interests,  in  gratifying 
the  ambitions  and  appetites  of  their  earthly  nature  ? 

He  would,  indeed,  be  a  fool  who  would  underrate  intelligence 
and  worldly  skill.  But  shall  he  be  counted  wise  who  forgets 
that  the  highest  intelligence  is  united  inseparably  with  the 
highest  goodness?  Intellect  without  God  makes  a  Devil.  The 
harmony  of  intellect  and  knowledge,  with  the  love  and  indwelling 
of  God,  makes  the  Angel,  makes  the  redeemed  and  consecrated 
saint,  makes  up  that  realized  idea  and  image  of  God  which  is 
.given  to  us  in  the  humanity  of  the  Saviour.  Let  us  take  our  stand 
upon  this  principle ;  Teach  the  secrets  of  all  natural  things,  but 
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teach  them  as  the  contrivances  and  workings  of  the  Creator. 
Teach  the  lessons  of  history,  and  open  out  the  experiences  of  past 
ages;  but  teach  them  as  the  unveiling  of  the  providential 
dealings  of  the  Divine  Master  of  mankind.  Teach  all  that  bears 
upon  the  personal  habits,  the  mental  formation,  the  industrial 
and  commercial  advancement  of  the  prospering  and  useful  work- 
man ;  but  teach  these  things  in  connexion  with  the  man^s  indi- 
vidual responsibility;  teach  them  in  dependence  on  the  true 
motives  and  principles  of  human  life— the  duty  of  the  creature  to 
his  Creator,  the  love  of  the  sinner  to  his  Saviour.  Let  the  aim 
of  your  teaching  be  especially  to  engraft  the  true  answer  to  the 
question.  Why  ought  I  to  do  right?  why  ought  I  to  exercise  my 
faculties,  to  enlarge  my  knowledge,  to  restrain  my  appetites,  to  be 
industrious,  skilful,  prudent,  self-governing?  No  answer  can 
really  satisfy  but  one!  Self-interest,  imiversal  happiness,  the 
fitness  of  things,  the  beauty  of  virtue,  will  never  meet  the  varied 
contingencies  of  life — will  never  master  the  cavils  and  the  reason- 
ings which  opportunities  of  secret  indulgence  and  undiscovered 
fraud  present.  One  only  answer  can  give  a  real  fulcrum  for  your 
moral  leverage  to  rest  upon.  It  is  that  the  man  is  God's  steward 
— steward  of  a  master  who  never  forgets  the  reckoning  of  the 
Saturday  night,  and  who  requires  His  stewards  to  be  found  faithful ; 
ay,  too,  and  that  he  is  one  of  the  redeemed  of  Christ,  who  loved 
him,  and  gave  Himself  for  him,  and  whose  love  constrains  His 
people  to  live,  not  to  themselves,  but  to  Him. 

And  if  this  be  true  in  regard  to  education,  how  much  more  in 
reference  to  crime !  If  you  cannot  deal  justly  with  the  fallow 
ground  unless  you  sow  the  seeds  of  heavenly  truth,  how  much 
less  when  you  attempt  to  cultivate  the  soil  which  is  overgrown 
and  filled  with  weeds  and  refuse? 

My  friends,  I  have  seen  much  and  read  much  about  the  refor- 
mation of  the  fallen  and  depraved ;  and  I  declare  to  you  that  I 
would  rather  entrust  the  criminal  to  the  agency  of  some  plain  man 
in  whose  heart  the  love  of  the  Lord  Jesus  reigned  supreme,  and 
to  whose  mind  the  teaching  of  the  Lord  Jesus  was  familiar,  than  to 
the  ablest  philosopher,  schoolmaster,  drillmaster,  and  workmaster 
in  the  world  to  whom  the  Saviour  is  a  stranger. 

Crime  has  its  roots  in  unlicensed  appetites,  in  bold,  rebellious 
will,  in  vicious  and  enthralling  habits ;  and  it  is  not  the  lessons 
of  science,  or  the  reasonings  of  the  moralist,  or  the  discipline  of 
the  barrack,  or  the  handling  of  the  spade  or  tool  that  can  extir- 
pate these,  or  that  alone  can  change  their  natural  bent. 

You  must  bring  to  bear  that  mighty  force  which  turned  Paul 
from  a  persecutor  to  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  which  brought 
Thomas  to  belief,  Peter  to  humility,  which  pierced  the  dying 
thief  with  repentance,  and  turned  the  sin-stained  Magdalen  to 
virtue — ^the  power  of  the  love  of  Jesus. 
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Build,  then,  your  reformatories  on  the  foundation,  elect  and 

{)recious,  that  was  laid  of  old  in  Zion ;  mark  their  doorposts  and 
intels  with  the  blood  of  the  Lamb.  Let  the  poor,  wayward, 
wandering  souls  you  shelter  there  feel  that  they  are  houses  of 
mercy,  not  to  the  body  only,  but  the  soul ;  recruiting  grounds  for 
Christ,  opened  not  only  to  save  the  pockets,  or  to  defend  the 
peace  of  society,  but  to  add  to  the  number  of  the  Redeemer's 
people,  to  swell  the  hosts  of  the  repentant,  and  pardoned,  and 
renewed,  who  cry  out,  *  Worthy  is  the  Lamb  to  receive  glory 
and  honour,  for  He  hath  redeemed  us  by  His  blood,  and  made  us 
kings  and  priests  to  our  God/ 

But,  thirdly,  let  me  once  more  apply  the  words  as  to  the  means 
and  instruments  we  use  to  gain  our  end. 

We  should  count  him  but  a  foolish  farmer  who  should  content 
himself  with  securing  the  best  seed,  and  should  leave  it  to  any 
careless  and  unskilled  hand  to  sow  it,  or  should  fancy  that  casting 
it  upon  the  ground  he  might  well  leave  it  to  itself.  If  he  told 
us  that  he  left  all  to  Providence,  we  should  tell  him,  'Yes; 
but  though  God  gives  the  increase,  Paul  must  plant  and  ApoUas 
water.'  Nay,  his  own  bitter  experience  would  soon  show  him 
that  he  would  find  more  weeds  and  thistles  than  wheat  or 
barley,  unless  he  \\atch  the  springing  blade,  and  cleanse  the 
ground,  and  keep  the  bird  from  it,  and  be  watchful  to  secure  the 
ripened  crop.  He  soon  finds  that  if  he  will  stick  in  dreamy  secu- 
rity to  his  fireside,  or,  bound  up  in  prejudice  and  ignorance, 
will  use  inferior  implements  and  wasteful  methods,  his  wiser 
neighbour  soon  outstrips  him :  his  trust  in  Providence  comes  to 
nothing — ^he  is  left  to  loss  and  decay. 

And  the  religious  and  social  husbandman  must  bear  the  same 
truth  in  mind.  Acting  on  a  religious  motive — in  a  spirit  of  reli- 
gious trust — he  must  use  all  the  means  that  the  Providence  and 
the  Grace  of  God  put  into  his  hands ;  and  he  must  strive  to  make 
those  means  belter  and  belter.  There  will  be  no  taking  things 
for  granted — no  presuming  that  God's  power  or  mercy  will  make 
up  for  his  indolence  or  needless  error :  he  will  feel  answerable  not 
only  for  tcAat  he  does,  but  for  how  he  does  it.  It  will  not  satisfy 
Him  to  be  told  that  his  fathers  did  this  or  that — that  changes 
are  perilous — that  reformers  disturb  much  and  settle  little.  He 
remembers  that,  on  the  one  hand,  there  is  nothing  so  progressive 
or  so  revolutionary,  as  to  prejudice  and  error,  as  Christianity 
itself;  that,  on  the  other,  the  whole  Gospel  scheme  for  man  is 
built  on  the  enlisting  man's  own  efforts,  and  making  him  com- 
bine and  act  with  God — that  he  is  to  prove  all  things,  and  hold 
fast  only  that  which  is  good — that  while  it  is  God  who  worketh 
an  him  both  to  will  and  to  do,  he  must  grasp  the  salvation  offered 
bim^  and  must  work  out  its  realizing  and  attainment  in  fear  and 
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tremblings  as  if  all  were  left  to  him,  and  all  depended  on  him 
alone.  He  will  determine^  therefore,  to  have  the  best  human 
laws — ^the  best  human  teaching — the  best  human  securities  for 
health  and  decency — ^the  best  human  modes  of  criminal  treatment 
— ^the  best  human  methods  for  teaching  the  practical  business  of 

And  I  think,  my  friends,  that  this  is  a  principle  on  which  our 
conference  justly  and  boldly  takes  its  stand. 

Leaving  other  men  to  let  things  alone,  in  visionary  or  seliSsh 
fancies  that  they  are  not  their  brother^s  keeper — or  in  unreasoning 
presumption  that  because  the  end  is  with  God  there  need  be  no 
effort  from  man,  we  may  well  address  ourselves  to  the  inquiry, What 
things  can  be  amended  in  the  laws  and  social  practical  machinery 
of  our  country,  and  how  they  can  besi  be  so  mended  ? 

We  have  a  right  to  say  that  it  is  vain  to  bid  men  keep  the  law, 
if  the  law  is  unequal  in  its  bearings  and  umust  in  its  results ;  if 
it  tempt  men  to  the  offences  which  it  punishes,  or  be  so  cumbrous 
or  so  costly  as  to  dissuade  the  injured  from  appealing  to  it,  and 
encourage  the  transgressor  to  defy  it. 

We  have  a  right  to  say  that  it  is  a  mockery  to  ask  God  to 
keep  from  us  the  pestilence  that  walks  in  darkness,  and  the  sick- 
ness that  destroyeth  at  noonday,  if  we  allow  the  foetid  nuisances 
and  the  filthy  dwellings  which  breed  disease  and  miseiy  amongst 
us — that  it  IS  a  mere  self-deceit  to  preach  virtue  and  denounce 
vice,  while  we  tolerate  the  condition  of  scores  of  both  in  our  town 
and  country  districts,  where  we  know  that  promiscuous  inter- 
course and  shameless  exposure  must  deaden  every  sense  of  decency, 
and  make  licence  and  brutality  the  normal  state  of  their  inhabi- 
tants. 

We  have  a  right  to  say  that  it  is  an  insult  to  God  to  '  com., 
mend  to  his  fatherly  goodness  all  that  are  distressed,'  while  we 
leave  any  destitute  to  die  of  starvation  or  resort  to  crime — while 
we  leave  the  pauper  child  to  grow  up  in  idleness  and  vicious 
association  with  the  dissolute  and  vagrant  adult — while  we  leave 
the  larger  part  of  our  youth  to  have  so  little  of  the  practical 
instruction  and  the  economic  and  industrial  training  that  would 
lead  them  to  be  self-supporting  and  independent. 

We  have  a  right  to  say  that  it  is  foolish  to  condemn  and  lament 
over  the  spread  of  crime,  while  we  do  so  much  to  punish,  so  little  to 
prevent — while  we  have  prisons  only  for  the  many,  and  reformatories 
and  schools  but  for  the  few — while  we  pamper  the  criminal  and 
neglect  the  honest,  or  deal  harshly  with  the  pauper — while  we 
make  our  punishments  familiar  without  being  formidable,  and  by 
a  system  of  petty  short  imprisonments,  nominal  labour,  and  com- 
paratively luxurious  treatment,  train  the  brutal  and  dishonest  to 
deeper  grades  of  crime,  and  make  men  feel  that  it  is  more  profit- 
able to  be  criminal  than  poor. 
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And  let  us  rot  pass  this  by  as  opening  too  wide^  too  arduous 
a  field  for  practical  action.  There  is  nothing  in  the  work  before 
us  which  a  few  hundred  earnest  working  men  may  not  hope  to 
do.  Let  them  only  march  under  the  banner  of  the  Cross — the 
Cross  that  crucifies  all  selfishness^  all  party  personal  interests^  all 
mere  profession  and  pretence — let  them  only  stand  and  labour^ 
and  strive  in  the  strength  and  for  the  truth  of  God,  and  step  by 
step  they  shall  win  their  way,  step  by  step  they  shaJl  realize  the 
Apostle's  experience,  and  cry  with  him,  '  Thanks  be  to  God,  who 
giveth  us  the  victory  in  Jesus  Christ.' 

May  we  not,  indeed,  thank  God,  and  take  courage,  even  now, 
as  we  look  back  and  mark  how  far  this  great  crusade  against  the 
Ignorance,  the  misery,  the  iniquity  of  man  has  already  pros- 
pered. 

Witnesses  to  past  advance,  and  harbingers  of  future  progress 
meet  us  on  every  side.  Have  not  scores  of  cruel,  wrongful,  and 
oppressive  laws  been  wiped  off  our  statute-book?  Have  not 
hundreds  of  dwellings,  once  sfnks  of  filthiness  and  immorality, 
been  cleansed,  and  rendered  homes  of  decency  and  order  ?  Have 
not  we  been  roused  to  see  that  it  is  not  the  number  of  children 
on  the  school-books  we  should  look  to,  but  the  degree  in  which 
those  children  are  improved  and  really  taught? — taught  not  to 
repeat  formulee  and  phrases,  and  answer  questions  on  dates,  and 
names,  and  latitudes,  but  to  understand  the  principles  which  they 
believe  in — to  know  the  practical  relations  with  themselves  of 
the  countries  and  the  people  which  they  speak  of?  Have  we 
not  been  roused  to  see  that  we  want  masters  able  to  do  something 
more  than  answer  difficult  examination  papers,  or  show  ofi*  clever 
pupils? — ^that  we  want  men  who  can  really  and  will  really  teach 
the  backward  and  the  dull,  and  influence  the  unwiUing  and  per- 
verse ?  Have  we  not  been  gradually  awakening  to  the  use  and 
necessity  of  teaching  social  and  economic  science — the  knowledge 
that  bears  practically  on  the  real  interests  and  employments  and 
responsibilities  of  the  working  and  the  business  man  ?  Have  we 
not  already  some  schools  established  in  which  this  knowledge  is 
actually  imparted,  and  books  prepared  and  published  in  which 
the  methods  of  imparting  it,  and  the  practical  arrangement 
and  connexion  of  its  various  branches  may  be  easily  and  simply 
studied?*  And  lastly,  have  we  not  reason  to  rejoice  over 
the  reformatory  and  industrial  schools  which  have  sprung  up 


*  In  reference  to  this  subject  I  would  earnestly  invite  the  attention  of  all  the 
friends  of  effective  education  to  the  'Biiicbeck  Schools/  at  Peckham,  one  of  those 
founded  by  t^r.  William  Ellis,  and  now  conducted  by  Mr.  Shields.  Thev  will 
there  see  how  the  difficult  subjects  of  social  economy  can  be  at  once  simply  and 
thoroughly  imparted  by  a  really  able  and  earnest  teacher  ;  and  how  deeply  they 
may  be  appreciated  and  Uid  hold  on  by  the  scholar.     Mr.  Shields  is  now  giving  a 
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amongst  us— now,  indeed,  aided  and  fostered  by  the  State,  but 
originally  founded  and  maintained  by  the  noble  liberality,  the 
unsparing  energy  and  effort  of  individuals,  who  still  live  and 
work  wiSi  us,  thank  God,  to  see  the  fruit  of  their  labours?  Is 
it  nothing  that  some  2000  of  the  depraved  and  destitute  children 
of  our  land  are  now  sheltered  and  trained  in  such  asylums  ?  Is 
it  nothing,  that  we  have  at  length  brought  wholesome  and  effec- 
tive laws  to  bear  both  on  the  vagrant  and  thievish  child,  and  on 
the  parents  who  neglected  or  encouraged  them  ?  That  we  have 
called  out  so  many  men  of  high  Christian  stamp  and  practical 
ability  to  teach  and  labour  in  our  reformatories — ^that  we  have 
been  able  to  open  many  an  outlet  for  the  providing  for  the  hun- 
dreds we  have  reformed  and  trained  to  usefulness? — ^that  we 
have  the  prospect  of  placing  our  reformatories  on  such  a  footing, 
both  as  to  number  and  eflSciency,  as  to  make  them  adequate  to 
deal  in  earnest  with  youthful  crime — ^that  we  are  awaking  to 
more  just  and  wholesome  feelings  as  to  the  due  punishment  of 
the  thoroughly  corrupt  and  vicious,  while  we  make  a  diflference 
in  favour  of  the  repentant  and  the  helpless— dealing  in  righteous 
severity  with  the  one,  while  we  compassionate  and  help  the 
other?  Surely  in  all  this  there  is  enough  to  justify  us  in  exhort- 
ing you  to  be  strong  and  of  good  courage !— enough  to  make  us 
bold  to  say  that  before  our  efforts  the  mountain  shall  become  a 
plain,  and  the  head-stone  be  brought  forth  with  shouting ! 

Only  let  us  be  united — ^seeking  to  agree  rather  than  differ. 
Only  let  us  be  true — seeking  to  do  good,  rather  than  to  gain 
praise  or  honour.  Only  let  us  be  practical — valuing  both  men 
and  things  for  what  they  are,  not  what  they  seem.  Only  let  us 
remember  that  the  time  is  short,  that  while  we  are  hesitating 
or  debating,  men  are  dying  and  decaying  round  us  with  a  fearful 
speed;  that  each  year,  each  month,  of  indolence,  indifference,  or 
delay,  sees  many  snatched  from  us  beyond  the  reach  of  rescue  or 
relief;  that  there  comes  a  season  when  to  the  idle  and  unfruitful 
the  word  goes  forth,  '  let  them  alone  ;'  when  no  more  sunshine, 
no  more  rain  nor  dew  are  granted — when  all  remains  blighted, 
desolate,  and  barren ! 

Friends,  now  put  your  hands  unto  the  plough — now  do  what- 
ever you  find  to  be  done  with  all  your  might,  remembering  that 
he  who  sows  sparingly  shall  reap  also  sparingly,  and  he  who 
sows  bountifully  shall  reap  also  bountifully. 

series  of  lessons  on  the  Teaching  of  Economic  Science  to  the  masters  at  the 
Philanthropic  Farm  School,  at  Bed  UiU,  in  furtherance  of  the  efibrts  of  its 
managers  to  render  it  a  thoroughly  useful  training  school,  for  the  preparation  of 
reformatory  teachers.  Any  intelligent  schoolmaster,  however,  who  wishes  to  acquire 
the  necessary  methods  and  materiaLs  for  teaching  this  important  branch  of  instruc- 
tion will  find  these  in  Mr.  Ellis's  works  upon  the  subject,  especially  the  Progrenivt 
Lesiont  Of»  SocicU  Science^  published  by  Smith  and  Elder. 
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EIGHT  HOMOUKABLE  LORD  BROUGHAM  AND  VAXJX, 
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IT  would  be  making  a  Lad  return  for  the  honour  which  hm 
been  conferred  upon  me^  of  presiding  over  the  first  meeting 
of  tkis  AsBoeiation,  should  I^  by  any  expression  of  personal  feelings, 
delay,  for  however  Bhort  a  time,  entering  upon  the  important 
business  which  brings  ns  together ♦  But  as  many  are  here  present 
beside  the  promoters  of  the  plan,  it  seema  proper  to  set  forth  the 
views  with  which  it  has  been  proposed,  and  the  advantages 
expected  to  result  from  its  adoption.  No  one  more  than  myself 
can  bring  to  tliis  discussion  a  mind  free  from  all  partiality  or 
prejudice  in  favour  of  the  proceeding;  for  I  had  originally  grave 
doubts  of  its  expediency ;  and  when  these  were  entirely  removed 
by  a  ftdl  consideration  of  the  subject^  I  bad  verj^  much  graver 
doubts  if  younger  and  abler  men  should  not  fill  this  chair^  and  I 
named  two  now  at  the  head  of  departments*  A  diiferent  view 
being  taken  by  others,  it  was  my  duty  to  submit* 

Let  it  not  be  thought  that  your  attention  is  called  to  positions  too 
general  or  too  elementary  if  the  division  is  stated j  of  hunum  know- 
ledge into  two  great  branches,  the  science  which  deals  mth  abstract 
tniths  and  the  science  which  treats  of  real  existences — matt^^r 
and  mind,  or  natural  and  moral  science*  Of  these  the  latter  and 
most  import^int  relates  either  to  man  as  an  intUvidual  or  a  member 
of  the  community;  and  this,  or  the  Political  or  the  Social  branch, 
is  most  eminently  deserving  of  attentive  study.  It  is  free  from 
the  doubts  and  contentions  arising  in  metaphysical  philosophy, 
because  it  deals  not  with  subjects  whereof  not  a  few  are  placed 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  human  facultiesj  biit  with  more  practical 
subjects — the  laws  which  govern  men's  habit©  and  the  principles 
of  human  nature,  upon  which  the  structure  of  society  and  its 
movements  depend;  and  res|>ecting  these  im^iortant  matters  safe 
conclusions  can  within  certain  limits  be  drawn.  Then  it  must  he 
borne  in  mind  ihat^  although  very  few  men  are  or  can  be  students 
of  toautal  science,  the  bulk  of  mankind  are,  and  must  ever  he. 
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political  observers.  The  operatioDs  of  their  own  minds  scarcely  at 
any  time  engage  their  attention;  but  the  action  of  the  Govern- 
ment, the  habits  and  proceedings  of  the  people,  the  conduct  of  other 
nations,  their  fortunes  and  their  fate^  form  the  daily  subjects  of 
reflection  with  persons  of  even  an  ordinary  degree  of  intelligence 
in  every  civilized  country,  and  do  not  escape  the  observation  even 
of  those  liviug  under  rulers  who  prohibit  all  open  discussion. 

For  cultivating  this  branch  of  science,  too,  there  are  manifest 
and  peculiar  facilities.  The  facts  on  which  it  rests  are  more 
plain  and  tau^ble  than  those  which  form  the  ground  of  moral 
philosophy  in  its  other  departments.  They  are  more  obvious ;  they 
are  in  most  cases  perceptible  to  the  senses;  they  are  often  reducible 
to  measure  and  calcidation.  The  accumulation  and  distribution 
of  public  wealth ;  the  prosperity  or  sufferings  of  the  people ;  the 
quiet  or  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country;  the  diffusion  of  know- 
ledge by  education;  the  moral  improvement  of  different  classes; 
the  action  of  the  law  and  its  administration  upon  the  habits  of 
the  community;  the  benefit  which  may  result  from  individual 
exertions  imconnected  with  the  State;  the  increased  efficacy  of 
such  exertions  when  made  by  bodies  of  men;  the  just  limits  of 
public  interference  with  private  concerns,  whether  for  encourage- 
ment or  repression ;  the  duties  of  the  State  in  respect  to  under- 
taking works  beyond  the  powers  of  individual  enterprise,  and  the 
limits  of  those  duties ;  the  right  and  expediency  of  public  inter- 
ference with  the  authority  or  the  conduct  of  parents — ^these  are 
matters  of  distinct  observation^  and  connected  with  facts  so  as 
for  the  most  part  to  admit  of  exact  calculation.  Then  of  the 
paramount  importance  of  these  subjects,  and  the  interest  they 
are  fitted  to  create  beyond  the  other  heads  of  moral  science,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  whatever.  The  intellectual  or  moral  habits  of 
man  apart  from  his  conduct  form  but  a  small,  perhaps  not  the 
most  interesting,  chapter  in  his  history.  But  the  story  of 
national  affairs ;  the  events  or  the  measures  which  change  the 
condition,  which  influence  the  fortunes  of  the  community  in  whole 
or  in  part ;  the  rise  and  decay  of  institutions  affecting  the  welfare 
of  millions ;  the  course  of  a  policy  upon  which  depends  the  happi- 
ness, perhaps  the  existence,  of  a  State;  the  changes  in  the 
structure  of  Government,  or  in  its  functions  as  bearing  upon  the 
concerns  of  the  community  at  large — these  are  subjects  of  the 
deepest  interest  even  in  contemplation;  but  pressing  still  more 
upon  our  earnest  attention  because  of  their  practical  relations, 
and  the  tendency  of  their  discussion  to  produce  active  exertions 
for  the  general  good  in  connexion  with  them. 

Let  it,  moreover,  be  remembered  that  the  facts  to  which  these 
inquiries  refer,  and  upon  which  our  inferences  must  rest,  are 
necessarily  of  a  public  nature,  and  so  much  within  the  know- 
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ledge  of  the  world  at  large  as  to  aflford  a  reasonable  security  for 
their  being  carefully  observed  and  truly  recorded.  History, 
statistics,  the  contemporary  narrative  of  public  events,  the 
details  of  national  affairs — these  are  the  sources  from  which 
the  political  reasoner  draws  his  materials.  Established  institu- 
tions; measures  for  adding  to  their  number  or  extending  their 
scope;  attempts  to  modify  some,  or  to  alter,  possibly  even  to 
dispense  with  them ;  monuments  of  legislative  wisdom  or  error ; 
enactments  regarding  crimes  and  their  punishment ;  measures  of 
police;  judicial  proceedings;  acts  of  the  State  in  executing 
the  laws  —  these  are  the  facts  which  the  political  reasoner 
generalizes,  and  on  which  he  builds  his  system. 

When  the  paramount  importance  of  moral  and  political  science 
is  regarded,  and  the  facilities  for  its  cultivation,  from  the  nature 
of  the  evidence  it  rests  on,  are  duly  considered,  it  has  struck 
observers  whose  efforts  are  directed  towards  human  improvement 
as  somewhat  extraordinary  that  the  course  should  not  have  been 
taken  here  which  has  proved  so  advantageous  for  assisting  the 
progress  of  inquiry  in  the  other  great  department  of  knowledge 
— natural  philosophy ;  and  they  have  strongly  recommended  the 
plan  of  assembling  together  occasionally,  perhaps  periodically, 
the  various  individuals  and  bodies  whose  attention  is  devoted  to 
the  ascertainment,  illustration,  and  general  exposition  of  moral 
and  political  doctrines.  It  is  very  possible  that  in  the  end  this 
object  may  be  attained,  and  that  the  Association  which  we  are 
met  here  to  open  may  bear  as  wide  a  relation  to  moral  and 
political  science  as  the  British  Association,  which  has  now  been 
in  successful  action  for  considerably  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  does  to  mathematical  and  physical  science. 

At  present,  however,  a  more  limited  view  is  taken.  It  is 
proposed  that  five  of  the  most  important  branches  of  moral  and 
political  inquiry  should  be  singled  out — those  which  especially 
form  the  practical  portions  of  social  science— comprehending  the 
plans  both  in  their  details  and  in  the  principles  that  should 
govern  them  for  furthering  the  improvement  and  securing  the 
stability  of  the  social  system ;  correcting  the  faults,  and  sup- 
plying the  defects  of  our  institutions  upon  sound,  rational,  and 
temperate  views,  and  rendering  desperate  all  attempts  either  to 
check  the  progress  of  improvement,  or  to  gratify  the  wild  desires 
of  those  who  would  destroy  rather  than  amend;  in  a  word, 
steering  the  middle  course  between  those  who  regard  all  change 
as  pernicious,  and  those  whom  no  change  will  satisfy.  But  if  our 
subjects  are  in  some  measure  limited,  the  scope  of  our  delibera- 
tions is  anything  rather  than  narrow — it  embraces  the  great^t 
temporal  interests  of  mankind. 

In  the  first  rank,  indeed  at  the  head  of  the  whole,  must  be 
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deservedly  placed  Jurisprudence  and  the  Amendment  of  the  Law ; 
jurisprudence^  described  by  one  who  was  not  without  prejudices 
against  the  professors  of  the  science^  Mr.  Burke — '  as  the  pride 
of  the  human  intellect,  and  with  all  its  defects,  redundancies, 
errors,  the  collected  reason  of  ages  combining  the  principles  of 
original  justice  with  the  infinite  variety  of  human  concerns/ 
But  among  these  redundancies  and  errors  very  many  are,  and 
almost  of  necessity  are,  the  growth  of  time — ^the  great  inno- 
vator, as  Lord  Bacon  has  it — changing,  though  slowly,  even 
imperceptibly,  yet  surely  and  without  any  intermission,  the 
circumstances  of  society;  while  a  reluctance,  grounded  on  a 
wholesome  dread  of  rash  alteration,  but  carried  oftentimes  to 
excess,  hinders  us  from  adapting  our  laws  to  the  new  state  of 
things,  and  thus  makes  the  retention  of  the  old  rule  occasion  the 
very  shock,  the  very  violence,  which  it  was  wished  to  avert — as 
the  steersman  too  anxious  to  avoid  the  stream  may  be  stranded 
on  its  bank.  It  is  impossible  to  make  any  arrangement  of  even 
the  subordinate  branches  of  a  great  subject  which  shall  keep 
each  entirely  separate  from  the  rest,  because  all  are  so  related  as 
to  run  into  each  other.  Thus,  the  repression  of  crime  and  the 
reformation  of  offenders  is  intimately  connected  with  jurispru- 
dence, and  cannot  be  fully  considered,  in  one  point  of  view  at 
least,  apart  from  the  preventive  operation  of  the  law  for  punishing 
crimes,  and  of  the  provisions  for  detecting  them — the  two  great 
departments  of  criminal  jurisprudence,  penalty  and  police,  pro- 
cedure being  the  third.  But  much  remains  to  be  considered, 
both  with  respect  to  the  prevention  of  offences  and  the  re- 
formation of  offenders  entii-ely  independent  of  these  three 
branches  of  the  criminal  law. 

Again,  when  we  come  to  the  great  subject  of  Education,  we 
find  its  broad  foundations  connected  with  the  department  just 
adverted  to — the  preventive  and  reformatory  system.  Yet, 
whatever  relates  to  instruction — the  planting  of  schools,  the 
training  of  teachers,  the  methods  of  teaching,  the  care  of 
children  independent  of  imparting  the  kind  of  knowledge  which 
we  term  learning,  the  limits  within  which  the  State  may  safely 
act  for  encouraging  education,  the  right  or  even  the  duty  of  the 
State  to  enforce  the  acquirement  of  good  habits  and  useful 
information,  when  it  severely  punishes  for  the  certain  conse- 
quences of  the  want  of  them — these  important  matters  may  be 
handled  as  a  separate  branch  of  inquiry  and  of  legislation  with- 
out breaking  in  on  the  other  department. 

Perhaps  the  great  subject  of  Sanitary  policy  stands  more  in  a 
state  of  separation  than  any  of  those  which  have  been  men- 
tioned, but  that  it  is  entirely  insulated  cannot  be  affirmed. 
Education   has  no   little   bearing  upon   some  of  its   essential 
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chapters ;  the  action  of  Government  upon  others ;  police  most 
materially  upon  some,  and  the  positive  laws  respecting  health — 
both  those  for  regulating  foreign  commerce  and  those  relating 
to  the  home  trade — are  intimately  connected  with  several  parts 
of  the  subject.  It  may,  nevertheless,  be  considered  that  much 
more  depends  under  this  head  upon  individuals  acting  sepa- 
rately, or  in  bodies,  than  upon  either  the  enactment  or  the 
execution  of  the  law.  The  very  important  head  of  Social 
economy,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  one  most  of  all  connected 
with  the  sister  departments,  we  may  say  with  all  of  them ;  and 
it  would  not  be  easy  to  overrate  the  magnitude  of  the  several 
subjects  which  fall  under  this  head.  But  it  is  by  no  means  hard 
to  point  out  its  connexion  with  problems  the  most  delicate  and 
of  most  difficult  solution — as  tracing  the  line  which  separates  the 
province  of  the  lawgiver  from  that  of  the  community  and  its 
members ;  fixing  the  point  at  which  the  State's  interference  ought 
to  stop ;  often  rejecting  as  much  the  urgent  advice  to  go  fur- 
ther, as  the  remonstrance  against  any  action  whatever;  the 
counsels  of  those  who  are  averse  to  all  interposition  where  it 
may  be  not  only  expedient  but  necessary,  and  of  those  who 
would  be  constantly  meddling,  turning  the  exception  into  the 
rule.  Of  these  opposite  creeds,  we  may  well  prefer  the  middle 
course  described  by  Dryden  on  a  very  different  subject,  and  may 

Equal  folly  call, 
Belieying  nothing,  or  believing  all. 

The  difficulty  which  we  have  found  in  endeavouring  to  make 
a  logical  division  of  the  various  departments  of  inquiry  arises 
from  that  truth,  so  undeniable  in  itself  and  so  happy  in  its  con- 
sequences, the  intimate  connexion  that  subsists  amongst  all  the 
arts,  the  sciences,  the  inquiries,  which  touch  the  interests  of 
mankind.  All,  as  was  long  ago  said  by  one  of  the  greatest 
statesmen  and  philosophers  of  antiquity,  are  bound  together  by 
a  common  tie,  and  own,  as  it  were,  the  mutual  relationship  of 
kindred.* 

Prom  that  branch  of  the  family  which  here  occupies  us  we 
cannot  exclude  even  the  Natural  sciences ;  and  we  may  observe 
that  the  British  Association  pays  homage  to  this  principle  by 
having  a  class  for  Political  Economy  and  Statistics.  Indeed,  it 
was  even  carried  so  far  by  the  wisest  of  the  ancients,  that  he 
ascribed  the  surpassing  eloquence  of  the  greatest  orator  who  had 
before  his  time  appeared,  to  the  circumstance  of  his  having 
studied  natural  philosophy  as  well  as  moral  .f 

*  '  Omnea  artes  quse  ad  huinanitatem  pertinent  habent  quoddam  commune  vin- 
culum et  quasi  cognatione  quildam  inter  se  continentur. ' — Pro.  A  rch. 

f  Such,  at  least,  scorns  to  liave  been  Cicero's  inference  from  the  passage  in 
Plato  (Phced,)    For  in  both  Brui,  1 1  and  Orai.  4^  he  notes  Periolev*  study  under 
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Bat  it  is  manifest  that  we  wre  takinp^  a  right,  in  some  sort  a 
necessary  course,  in  bringping  together  those  who  chiefly  devote 
themselves  to  promote  the  inqniries  and  the  measures  connected 
with  social  improvement;  and  this  position  appears  to  rest  upon 
most  solid  grounds,  both  from  considerations  common  to  all 
joint  undertakings,  and  from  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  subject 
itself.  Of  the  former  description  is  the  great  advantage  which 
must  accrue  from  the  mutual  help  aSbrded  to  one  another  as 
fellow-labourers  in  the  same  cause;  the  increased  efficacy  thus 
given  to  the  efforts  of  each ;  the  lights  struck  out  by  full  dis- 
cussion, with  the  valuable  suggestions  thus  produced — ^the  ex- 
perience, the  reflections  of  each  individual  being  made  as  it  were 
common  to  all ;  the  security  against  error  by  timely  examination 
of  each  plan  before  its  author^s  prepossessions  have  been  too 
deeply  rooted,  and  before  he  has  been  committed  to  its  details ; 
the  authority  given  to  proposals  ultimately  and  after  mature 
deliberation  persevered  in,  even  if  not  sanctioned  by  the  assent 
of  others ;  the  influence  which  may  be  acquired  in  various  ways 
when  that  sanction  has  been  declared. 

Those  advantages  attend  all  such  unions,  and  may  be  cited  in 
favour  of  any  combined  operations,  whatever  be  the  nature  of 
the  subject.  But  there  is  a  peculiar  expediency — ^it  may  rather 
be  said  necessity — for  such  a  common  or  united  action  when  a 
great  variety  of  opinion  is  likely  to  exist  upon  many  matters, 
possibly  no  universal  concurrence  upon  all  the  particulars  of  any 
one.  Placing  all  prejudices  arising  from  diversity  of  political 
party  or  religious  sect  entirely  out  of  view,  and  assuming  every 
person  to  be  inspired  with  the  pure  and  single  desire  of  perform- 
ing his  duty  towards  the  community,  it  is  still  unavoidable  that 
men  should  view  the  same  subject  in  difierent  lights,  and  that 
the  absence  of  such  standards  from  demonstration  or  experiment, 
as  the  reasoners  on  other  sciences  can  appeal  to,  should  create 
doubts  and  introduce  diversities  of  opinion.  In  some  cases  these 
differences  may  yield  to  full  discussion ;  but  in  not  a  few  instances 
they  will  remain,  and  here  is  precisely  the  inestimable  advantage 
of  such  an  union  as  ours.  That  discussion  and  explanation  may 
often  remove  the  grounds  of  dissent  is  undeniable.  We  have 
classical  authority  for  observing  that  bow  widely  soever  men  may 
differ  in  their  reasonings  upon  human  conduct,  it  is  singular  how 
seldom  they  differ  much  in  the  judgments  which  they  form 
respecting  it.  We  may  go  further  and  affirm  that  there  is  less 
diversity  of  opinion  than  might  be  supposed  even  upon  general 

'  ADaxAgoras  Physicus.*  The  passage,  however,  in  Plato  leaves  it  doabtfnl  if 
reference  is  made  by  Socrates  to  any  other  than  psychological  science,  notwith- 
standing the  comparison  between  tiie  rhetorical  and  the  medical  art — Ttxvt^c 
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subjects ;  and  that  iterance  or  misinformation^  or  inattentive, 
and  therefore  inaccurate^  observation^  or  careless  reflection  and 
hasty  declaration^  is  the  cause  of  most  of  these  differences.  Once 
upon  a  time,  says  the  old  Eastern  legend,  two  knights  met  in  a 
plain  where  stood  a  shield  upright,  and  one  said  it  was  a  white 
shield,  the  other  affirming  it  was  black ;  whereupon  they  were 
about  to  fight  after  the  fashion  of  that  age,  still  not  wholly  ex- 
ploded in  our  own,  though  happily  becoming  daily  more  out  of 
vogue.  But  a  dervish  or  priest  approached,  and  having  learnt 
the  cause  of  their  quarrel,  suggested  that  they  had  better  look  at 
both  sides  of  the  shield ;  when  they  found  that  each  was  right, 
the  one  face  being  pure  white,  the  other  jet  black.  The  minister 
of  peace  performed  his  duty  well  and  wisely.  Some  among  us 
even  in  the  present  day,  with  groundless  apprehensions  of  danger, 
if  all  persons  knew  the  whole  truth — or,  it  may  be,  with  a  sup- 
posed interest  in  the  dispute  continuing — would  have  the  shield 
covered  up,  and  the  fray  ^o  on.  Had  the  dervish,  even  without 
any  sinister  motive,  only  like  the  Levite  in  the  parable,  kept  aloof 
and  passed  upon  the  other  side,  while  the  work  of  mischief  was 
doing,  he  would  grievously  have  neglected  his  duty,  and  made 
himself  answerable  for  the  consequences. 

Now  this  is  a  responsibility  which  we  will  not  undertake.  We 
summon  those  who  honestly  differ  in  opinions,  because  they 
regard  the  same  subject  from  different  points  of  view,  to  look  at 
both  sides,  when  possibly  they  may  be  fi)und  to  agree.  But  it 
may  often  happen  that,  after  all,  the  difference  of  opinion  con- 
tinues, and  there  are  no  doubt  subjects  that  involve  principles  on 
which  men  of  great  sagacity  and  good  information  may  con- 
scientiously take  different,  even  opposite,  views.  Thus  it  is  of 
incalculable  importance  that  those  points  on  which  they  are 
agreed  should  be  separated  from  the  rest,  and  the  measures 
approved,  regarding  which  no  material  difference  exists ;  or,  which 
is  only  another  form  of  the  same  proposition,  the  measures  be  fo 
modined  by  mutual  concession  on  the  controverted  grounds,  as 
that  what  all  approve  should  be  adopted.  Such  a  wise  and  most 
useful  proceeding  implies  no  abandonment  of  principle,  because 
nothing  is  more  common  than  the  instance  of  the  same  practical 
course  being  with  entire  consistency  pursued,  whichever  of  two 
conflicting  doctrines  may  be  held  the  sounder.  This  happens 
more  frequently  in  political  than  in  physical  differences  of  opinion ; 
but  even  in  these  we  take  the  same  course  practically  whatever 
may  be  the  diversity  of  two  theories,  because  there  is  enough 
common  to  both  upon  which  the  practical  result  may  be  ground^. 
Nay,  in  the  abstract  science  itself  of  necessary  truth,  though 
there  be  very  few,  yet  there  are  some  uncertainties  in  speculation, 
but  they  are  never  suffered  to  interfere  with  results  on  which 
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there  cannot  exist  any  doubt.  No  one^  in  constructing  tables^ 
ever  stopped  to  examine  the  well-known  controversy  between  two 
of  the  greatest  analysts  on  the  logarithms  of  negative  quantities. 
But  in  the  science  of  contingent  truth  there  are  of  course  many 
more  instances  of  conflicting  theories.  Yet  the  wide  difference 
between  the  various  theories  of  electricity  and  of  magnetism  is  alto- 
gether disregarded  by  those  who  would  frame  the  mechanism  of  the 
telegraph.  -The  maker  of  telescopes  inquires  not  into  the  com- 
parative merits  of  the  Newtonian  and  the  undulatory  doctrine  of 
light ;  and  if  that  illustrious  man,  the  ornament  of  this  neigh- 
bourhood, had  waited  until  the  various  theories  of  heat  should  be 
reconciled,  or  one  system  be  adopted  to  which  none  could  object, 
his  immortal  discoveries  and  inventions  would  not  to  this  day 
have  armed  man  with  the  vast  power  which  he  now  possesses, 
and  changed  so  entirely  the  face  of  the  world— that  world  bene- 
ficently created  for  our  admiration,  and  worthy  of  it,  though 
partially  disfigured  it  may  be  by  our  follies  and  our  crimes. 

Upon  the  beneficial  effects  of  united  action  in  its  different 
applications  I  can  venture  to  speak  from  an  experience  of  some 
duration,  and  considerably  varied.  It  may  suffice  to  mention  two 
instances  of  this  successful  operation.  About  thirty  years  ago  the 
Society  was  founded  for  Diflftising  Useful  Knowledge ;  its  object 
being  to  bring  the  different  branches  of  science  and  of  literature 
within  the  reach  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  community,  by  reducing 
the  cost  of  books,  maps,  and  prints  to  a  very  moderate  scale,  and 
by  preparing  various  works  at  once  didactic  and  attractive.  The 
Committee  which  carried  on  these  operations  consisted  of  sixty 
persons,  among  the  most  eminent  in  science  and  literature,  ancient 
and  modern,  with  members  of  the  three  learned  professions,  and 
distinguished  statesmen.  Regular  meetings  were  held  to  receive 
the  reports  of  sub-committees  charged  with  preparing  the  various 
works  composed  either  by  their  own  members,  or  by  authors  who 
were  employed.  Every  matter  was  discussed  by  the  general 
committee,  both  on  the  writings  submitted  and  on  the  new  works 
to  be  undertaken.  The  most  severe  examination  had  been  applied 
by  the  sub-committees,  but  the  proof-sheets  were  further  sub- 
mitted to  the  whole  of  the  members,  who  had  to  consider  both 
the  substance  and  the  manner  of  treating  it;  and  even  those 
who  on  any  subject  might  not  feel  competent  to  criticise  the 
scientific  part,  exercised  a  vigilant  superintendence  over  the  style, 
so  that  errors  in  composition,  and  offences  against  correct,  even 
severe,  taste  were  sure  to  be  detected.  Now,  the  great  number 
of  our  members,  profiting,  moreover,  by  the  communications  of 
about  seventy  local  committees,  and  the  advantage  of  constant 
intercourse  among  the  members  of  the  central  body,  enabled  the 
Society,  in  the  twenty  years  of  its  active  operations,  to  publish 
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not  only  with  unbroken  regularity  treatises  twice  a-montb,  but 
various  other  works  not  given  periodically.  Above  200  volumes 
have  thus  appeared.  The  circulation  of  the  scientific  works  fre- 
quently reached  25,000 ;  of  those  in  more  general  use^  40,000 ; 
while  of  the  preliminary  discourse  the  circulation  was  100,000; 
and  of  the  weekly  or  Penny  Magazine  it  exceeded  200,000 ;  and 
this  gave  rise  to  works  of  a  like  description,  as  did  also  the 
scientific  treatises,  so  that  the  effects  of  the  Society's  labours 
were  not  circumscribed  within  the  classes  among  whom  its  works 
circulated.  And  it  further  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  that 
the  price  of  Ijooks,  maps,  and  prints  was  exceedingly  lowered, 
while  their  numbers  were  greatly  multiplied,  and  cheap  literature 
was  found  to  be  the  true  interest  of  authors  as  well  as  publishers, 
and  was  no  longer  confined  to  light  reading,  but  extended  to 
works  of  science  and  art,  conducted  with  unremitting  attention 
to  the  explanation  of  all  technical  terms,  and  all  obscure  allusions, 
and  removing  whatever  other  obstructions  are  found  in  the  path 
of  the  learner ;  so  that  the  youth  of  humble  station  could  no 
longer  be  met  by  those  distressing  difficulties,  both  in  expense 
and  in  the  want  of  truly  didactic  works — difllcultics  which  had 
before  made  the  pursuit  of  self-education  all  but  hopeless.  A 
still  more  important  service,  however,  was  rendered  by  teaching 
professional  authors  and  publishers  that  there  is  a  market  for  true 
and  substantial  knowledge  among  the  people  at  large,  which, 
even  if  they  had  before  suspected  its  existence,  they  never  had  felt 
confident  enough  to  prepare  books  for  it. 

Other  important  though  incidental  advantages  accrued  from 
the  Society's  labours.  Many  works,  some  of  them  periodical, 
remarkable  for  their  ignorance  and  folly,  and  others  filled  with 
ribaldry  and  scurrility,  and  of  a  hurtful  tendency,  towards  the 
interests  both  of  Church  and  State,  were  discontinued;  and  the 
translation  of  several  of  the  Society's  works  into  many  European 
languages,  as  of  the  preliminary  discourse  into  six  of  them,  and 
into  some  Oriental  tongues,  was  followed  by  the  establishment  in 
other  countries — as  France,  Holland,  and  America — of  institu- 
tions on  a  similar  principle,  giving  rise  to  similar  publications. 

It  has  been  inaccurately  stated  that  the  Society  has  ceased  to 
exist.  It  is  a  body  incorporated  by  royal  charter,  and  cannot  be 
extinguished  unless  by  a  forfeiture.  In  fact,  although  for  some 
years  it  haa  not  been  in  active  operation,  because  almost  all  the 
purposes  of  its  institution  had  been  amply  fulfilled,  yet  as  soon  as 
its  interposition  was  required,  then  it  stood  forward ;  and  I  had  the 
honour  of  presenting  to  the  House  of  Lords  its  petition  against 
the  removal  of  the  Great  Exhibition  from  London  to  Sydenham 
— a  proceeding  which  was  felt,  and  the  result  has  proved  justly 
felt,  to  deprive  the  working,  and  even  the  middle  classes,  of  the 
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helps  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  that  were  furnished  by  the 
Exhibition  while  it  remained  in  town.  There  is  even  less  founda- 
tion for  the  other  charge  brought  a«^inst  the  Society,  that  classical 
studies  are  undervalued  in  its  publications.  Works  issued  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  first  scholars  of  the  day — the  Maltbys, 
the  Arnolds,  the  Thirlwalls,  as  well  as  the  Professors  of  Latin  and 
Greek  in  one  of  the  universities,  are  not  likely  to  be  the  just 
objects  of  this  grave  reproach ;  and  all  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee well  know  that  they  had  been  repeatedly  but  falsely 
accused  of  too  great  a  devotion  to  clussical  subjects — subjects  and 
studies  which  lay  the  solid  foundations  of  pure  taste,  and,  had 
they  no  more  substantial  merit,  are  most  sweet,  as  relaxing  the 
severe  brow  of  science — 

Dulces  ante  omnia  xdussb, 
Quanim  sacra  fero,  ingente  percalsua  amore. 

But  the  other  experience  to  which  reference  may  be  made  is 
that  of  the  body  whose  olvjects  approach  most  nearly  to  our  own 
— the  Society  for  Promoting  the  Amendment  of  the  Law.  So 
many  of  its  members  are  now  present  that  there  may  be  no 
necessity  for  entering  as  fully,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Useful 
Knowledge  Society,  into  the  evidence  which  its  entire  success 
affords  in  favour  of  combined  action.  Like  that  Society,  how- 
ever, it  has  both  done  good  service  in  furthering  what  is  beneficial 
and  in  preventing  what  is  hurtful.  It  would  not  be  easy  to 
describe  the  many  pernicious  attempts  at  legislation  which  it  has 
stopped  in  their  earlier  stages — attempts  tending  to  the  injury, 
not  the  amendment,  of  the  law ;  and,  if  ending  in  failure  and 
its  attendant  exposure,  calculated  to  bring  the  great  cause  of 
legal  improvement  into  disrepute.  But  it  is  more  pleasing  to 
dwell  upon  the  signal  benefits  that  have  accrued  from  the 
measures  maturely  digested  and  strenuously  promoted  which  have 
obtained  the  sanction,  first,  of  the  public  assent,  that  is,  the 
approval  of  those  who  are  capable  and  well-informed,  and,  finally^ 
the  assent  of  the  Legislature  itself. 

To  give  particular  instances  would  only  weary  those  who  are 
familiar  with  the  history  of  the  Society.  But  I  am  bound  to 
state  that  since  its  establishment  in  1 844,  most  of  the  bills  which 
I  have  brought  forward,  and  of  which  many  have  been  passed, 
making  a  great  change  in  our  jurisprudence,  either  originated  in 
the  inquiries  and  reports  of  the  Society's  committees,  or  owed  to 
the  labours  and  authority  of  that  body  valuable  help  towards, 
first,  their  preparation — next,  their  adoption.  The  great  measures 
of  Local  Judicature,  and  those  which  arose  out  of  the  Common 
Law  and  Real  Property  commissions,  were  no  doubt  adopted  prior 
to  the  Society's  foundation.    But  many  of  the  bills  for  extending 
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and  improving  these  measures  were  materially  indebted  to  its 
co-operation. 

One  instance  is  better  than  any  general  description.  Of  the 
nine  bills  presented  by  me  to  the  House  of  Lords  in  1845,  and 
six  of  which  are  now  the  law  of  the  land,  two  of  the  six  were 
suggested  by  the  Society,  and  another,  the  most  important  of  the 
whole,  and  which  has  entirely  changed  the  coui-se  of  procedure — 
the  act  for  the  Examination  of  Parties  in  all  suits — I  never  should 
have  succeeded  in  carr}dng  but  for  the  Society's  correspondence 
with  all  the  county  court  judges,  and  their  almost  unanimous 
testimony  in  favour  of  the  change.  Take  another  instance.  Of 
the  legal  improvements  in  the  session  that  has  just  closed,  the 
most  important  are  the  Divorce  and  the  Fraudulent  Trustees 
Acts.  The  former  was  mainly  furthered  by  the  inquiries  of  our 
committees,  by  the  public  meeting  held  on  the  protection  of 
married  women,  under  the  presidency  of  Sir  John  Pakington, 
and  by  the  bills  which  the  Society  prepared,  and  which  were 
presented  the  session  before ;  while  the  latter  (Fraudulent  Trustees 
Act)  originated  in  the  inquiry  and  report  of  a  special  committee 
of  tlie  Society  upon  the  subject.  Nor  should  we  pass  over  a  very 
important  step  taken  by  the  Government  in  consequence  of  the 
Society's  urgent  remonstrance  against  the  grievous  defects  in  our 
Judicial  Statistics.  The  elaborate  discussions  in  the  committees 
and  general  meetings  of  the  Society,  and  its  conclusive  reports, 
have  had  the  effect  of  introducing  a  material  improvement  in 
that  department,  and,  great  as  the  imperfection  still  is,  so  as  to 
make  the  returns  not  yet  deserve  the  name  of  Judicial  Statistics,  we 
have  now  every  ground  for  hoping  that,  at  length,  the  Legislature 
will  have  the  means  of  ascertaining  the  effects  of  its  acts,  and  no 
lono^er  continue  to  pass  laws  in  the  dark. 

This  subject  will  deserve  the  early  attention  of  our  first  depart- 
ment; nor  is  there  any  other  matter  that  appears  so  much  to 
press  for  consideration,  if  it  be  not  the  continued  refusal  of 
equitable  jurisdiction  to  our  Local  courts — a  refusal  not  easy  to  be 
comprehended,  when,  several  years  ago,  we  found  some  of  the 
first  solicitors  in  London  declaring,  in  a  petition  to  Parliament, 
that  they  never  should  think  of  recommending  a  client  to  sue 
for  an  equitable  debt  of  so  little  as  1000/.  The  various  efforts 
made  to  obtain  this  measure  of  strict  justice  have  received  the 
aid  of  the  Society,  and  much  important  information  has  been 
obtained,  though  as  yet  all  those  attempts  have  failed. 

But  the  Society  has  also  afforded  proof  of  the  valuable  results 
obtained  from  combined  action,  in  the  two  Mercantile  Law  Con- 
ferences which  it  convened  and  conducted  in  1852  and  1857. 
Prior  to  the  former  year  no  systematic  attempt  had  been  made 
to  obtain  the  opinion  of  the  mercantile  classes  throughout  the 
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kingdom  on  the  state  of  our  Commercial  Law.  Indeed^  it  is  com- 
paratively of  late  years  that  the  establishment  of  those  valuable 
institutions^  chambers  of  commerce^  has  afforded  the  means  for 
selecting  delegates  from  our  mercantile  towns;  and  when,  in 
November,  1852,  the  representatives  of  a  number  of  chambers 
met,  under  the  direction  of  the  Society,  to  discuss  the  assimilation 
of  the  mercantile  laws  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  a  new 
era  certainly  began  in  our  commercial  legislation.  The  result  of 
that  conference,  which  was  presided  over  by  myself  on  the  first 
day,  and  by  my  noble  friend  Lord  Harrowby  on  the  second  day, 
was  the  appointment  of  a  royal  commission  to  inquire  into  the 
subject  which  had  occupied  the  attention  of  the  delegates.  The 
commissioners,  all  men  of  tried  reputation  and  ability,  accumu- 
lated a  great  body  of  evidence,  and  published  the  result  of  their 
labours  in  a  valuable  report,  which  recommended  an  extensive 
assimilation  of  the  mercantile  laws  in  the  three  portions  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  This  report  has  not  been  allowed  to  remain 
a  dead  letter ;  the  two  Mercantile  Law  Amendment  Acts  of  the 
session  of  1856  were  founded  upon  its  recommendations,  and 
though  those  measures  undoubtedly  fell  short  of  what  might 
have  been  hoped  for,  and  still  leave  much  to  be  done  in  the  way 
of  assimilation,  they  must  be  regarded  as  very  useful  additions  to 
the  statute-book,  and  are,  we  may  trust,  the  precursors  of  further 
improvement.  The  second  Mercantile  Law  Conference  in  January 
last  is  of  too  recent  a  date  to  enable  us  to  dwell  upon  its  results ; 
there  cannot,  however,  be  any  doubt  that  they  will  be  as  satis- 
fiictory  as  those  of  the  former  meeting.  The  objects  of  this 
second  conference  were  more  wide  and  varied;  its  discussions 
extended  over  a  longer  period ;  and  a  proportionate  time  must  be 
expected  to  elapse  before  its  proceedings  will  bear  all  their  legiti- 
mat<5  fruit.  The  present  state  of  the  law  and  administration  of 
bankruptcy  was  very  fully  dealt  with,  and  we  have  already  two 
tangible  results  from  that  debate :  one  is  the  bill  which  I  presented 
to  the  House  of  Lords  for  remedying  the  evils  in  the  bankrupt 
law  complained  of  by  the  commercial  delegates  at  the  conference ; 
and  it  is  very  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  chamber  of  commerce 
in  this  town  has  prepared  another  measure  having  the  same 
object,  but  more  detailed  in  its  provisions.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  attention  drawn  to  the  state  of  our  bankruptcy 
courts  by  the  conference  in  January,  continued  as  it  will  be  by 
the  discussions  here  during  the  next  three  days,  will  finally  result 
in  a  measure  carrying  still  further  those  improvements  which 
were  commenced  in  183 1  in  this  important  branch  of  our  commer- 
cial jurisprudence,  and  were  afterwards  expanded  in  the  Consolida- 
tion Act  of  1 849.  The  subject  of  bankruptcy  has  been  dlluded  to  as 
the  most  prominent  of  the  topics  which  occupied  the  attention  of 
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the  conference  in  January ;  but  it  seems  certain  that  the  eOect  of 
that  great  meeting  will  be  felt  in  other  matters — that  the  repeal 
of  the  17th  section  of  the  Statute  of  IVauds,  recommended  by 
the  second  conference  as  well  as  by  the  commissioners  who  were 
appointed  on  the  representation  of  the  first,  and  the  extension  of 
more  frequent  and  better  means  of  administering  local  justice  to 
provincial  towns,  also  strongly  insisted  on  by  the  delegates^  will 
result  at  an  early  date  from  its  deliberations. 

Out  of  the  Law  Amendment  Society's  proceedings  and  in 
close  connexion  with  it  has  aiisen  the  National  lleformatory 
Union,  which,  beside  its  regular  meetings  in  London,  held  last 
summer  its  first  provincial  meeting  at  Bristol,  under  the  pre* 
sidencjr  of  Lord  Stanley,  whose  address,  with  the  papers  read 
and  discussed  at  the  sittings  of  the  departments,  contained  a 
body  of  most  valuable  information,  and  set  forth  doctrines  of 
great  imi>t)rtance  upon  the  repression  and  prevention  of  crime, 
more  especially  upon  the  great  questions  relating  to  reformatory 
measures.  To  the  labours  of  that  meeting,  and  generally  of 
the  Union,  and  to  the  conferences  held  here,  without  the  inter- 
position of  any  established  association,  we  owe  the  great  progress 
recently  made  in  Preventive  and  lleformatory  police. 

The  instances  which  have  hitherto  been  referred  to  in  illus- 
trating the  eilects  of  joint  and  united  action  are  those  of  per- 
manent bodies.  But  occasional  concert  and  union  have  taken 
place,  and  always  with  beneficial  results.  In  the  town  in  which 
we  now  are  assembled  two  of  these  conferences  were  held,  in 
1851  and  1853,  on  reformatory  plans — the  Recorder  presiding 
over  the  first.  Sir  J.  Pakington  and  Lord  Shaftesbury  over  the 
second.  There  were  no  papers  read  at  those  meetings,  and  the 
great  advantage  was  not  obtained  which  had  attended  the 
Bristol  meeting,  from  that  convenient  and  useful  course  1>eing 
pursued.  But  the  discussions  were  of  great  value,  and  the 
resolutions,  which  were  after  the  fullest  consideration  adopted, 
being  made  public,  together  with  a  full  account  of  the  debates, 
gave  powerful  assistance  to  the  progress  of  reformatory  mea- 
sures. It  was  found  here,  as  at  Bristol,  and  as  at  the  Mer- 
cantile Law  Conferences,  that  beside  the  mass  of  information 
which  was  thus  collected  from  various  quarters,  great  benefit 
resulted  from  the  discussions.  Each  individual,  in  such  debates, 
is  left  to  act  for  himself;  but  he  is  better  able  so  to  act  than  he 
was  before,  both  by  having  had  the  advantage  of  hearing  the 
opinion  of  others,  and  by  the  confidence  which  naturally  arises 
from  feeling  that  he  is  associated  with  a  body  of  persons 
engaged  in  the  same  pursuit.  The  result  of  these  joint  pro- 
ceedings, both  here  and  at  Bristol,  has  been  not  only  the 
establishment  of  many  new  reformatory  institutions,  but  the 
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obtaining  from  the  Legislature  the  valuable  improvements  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Adderley's  Act  of  1854  and  Sir  S.  Northcote's 
of  last  year.  Those  acts  were  also  extended  to  Scotland^  and 
the  want  of  them  in  Ireland  has  been  felt  by  many  who  were 
well  disposed  to  adopt  the  same  plans. 

Another  occasional  conference  must  not  be  forgotten,  that 
held  under  the  presidency  of  the  Prince  Consort  this  year,  and 
^^oS^ted  by  Canon  Moseley,  upon  the  one  specific  bat  most 
important  subject  of  the  impediments  opposed  to  the  education 
of  the  working  classes  by  the  competition,  so  to  speak,  of  the 
Employer  with  the  Schoolmaster,  and  the  intelligible  and  not 
unnatural  reluctance  of  parents  in  straitened  circumstances  to 
lose  the  benefit  of  their  children's  labour,  which  is  of  some 
value,  even  at  a  tender  age.  The  proposals  brought  forwanl 
w^ith  the  view  of  overcoming  this  diflSculty  by  the  Canon  him- 
self, by  Mr.  Grantham  Yorke,  and  by  others,  and  the  full  in- 
quiries into  the  whole  question,  and  the  subjects  connected  with 
it,  may  be  reasonably  expected  to  produce  important  benefit  to 
the  cause  of  education,  and  to  afford  additional  proofs  of  the 
advantage  of  combined  exertion  for  the  attainment  of  objects 
which  the  community  at  large  is  often  much  more  interested 
in  than  anxious  about,  or  well-informed  upon. 

The  services  which  the  labours  of  this  Association  may  render 
to  the  Legislature,  have  been  in  passing  adverted  to.  Some  of 
our  inquiries  no  doubt  regard  subjects  which  do  not  fall  within 
the  province  either  of  those  who  make  or  of  those  who  administer 
the  laws.  Among  others,  are  some  in  which  interference  would  be 
hurtful,  whether  of  Government  or  of  Parliament.  Now,  both 
when  there  cannot,  and  when  there  should  not,  be  such  action,  our 
labours  may  be  supplemental  to  the  action  of  the  State.  But  when 
they  are  only  ancillary,  when  they  aid  legislation,  by  preparing 
measures,  by  explaining  them,  by  recommending  them  to  the  com- 
munity, or,  it  may  be,  by  stimulating  the  Legislature  to  adopt 
them,  far  from  any  jealousy  of  our  exertions  being  reasonably 
entertained,  they  are  eminently  entitled  not  only  to  acceptance 
but  to  fiavour.  Nothing  of  party,  nothing  of  what  is  termed 
political,  except  in  the  good  sense  of  the  phrase,  can  enter  into 
the  structure  or  the  functions  of  our  body.  While  men  of  all 
opinions,  and  shades  of  opinion,  are  united  in  the  good  work,  there 
never  can  arise  any  feeling  unfriendly  to  the  established  order  of 
things  in  this  free  and  happy  country.  While  no  disrespect  will 
ever  be  shown  towards  the  very  different  institutions  of  other 
nations — while  the  sound  view  is  taken  that  those  institutions 
may  possibly  be  suited  to  their  diversity  of  circumstances — 
while  the  want  of  all  constitutional  government  in  some  coun- 
tries, and   the   excess  of  popular   interference   in  others,  may 
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neither  provoke  our  pity  nor  our  envy,  persuaded  as  we  may  well 
be  that  our  own  system  protects  us  at  once  from  arbitrary 
power,  and  from  the  rule  of  tlie  irresponsible  multitude,  which 
only  terminates  the  countless  evils  of  its  own  peculiar  despotism 
when  it  brings  on  the  more  ordinary  domination  of  a  single 
tyrant. 

The  inestimable  blessinj?  of  this  security  we  owe  to  our  well- 
balanced  constitution ;  and  the  chanjje,  as  it  is  called  by  some, 
the  renovation  by  others,  effected  of  late  years,  has  certainly  been 
attended  with  one  consequence  not  to  be  overlooked  in  our  present 
deliberations.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  representation  of  so 
many  places  by  members  whom  local  influence  returns  has,  with 
many  most  important  advantages,  one  material  drawback.  Local 
interests  are  well  represented,  as  they  ought  to  be ;  for  any  sys- 
tem would  be  most  imperfect  which  made  the  wants  and  the 
wishes  of  each  place  merge  in  those  of  the  whole  community. 
But  it  is  undeniable  that,  with  some  distinguished  exceptions, 
the  general  result  is  the  confining  men's  cares  to  the  immediate 
constituencies  in  discharging  their  Parliamentary  duties.  In 
the  theory  of  the  constitution,  beyond  all  doubt,  as  in  contem- 
plation of  law,  they  represent  the  whole  country  and  are  to 
consult  its  interests.  But  practically,  and  in  fact,  they  are  too 
apt  to  regard  themselves  as  representing  the  place  that  returns 
them,  and  this  unavoidably  leads  to  confining  their  views  within 
narrow  bounds.  They  do  not  devote  much  of  their  attention  to 
subjects  of  a  more  general  character — they  do  not  of  themselves 
either  study  measures  of  that  catholic  description,  or  volunteer 
their  exertions  to  carry  such  a  policy  into  effect. 

But  the  same  persons — and  they  form  a  very  considerable  portion 
of  our  whole  representatives,  as  things  are  now  ordered — would 
be  far  from  showing  any  indisposition  towards  men  whose  labours 
might  cast  light  upon  such  important  subjects,  and  point  out 
both  the  wants  of  society  in  these  respects,  and  the  means  of 
supplying  them.  This  help  would  assuredly  be  well  received  by 
all  well-intentioned  representatives  of  the  people,  as  it  would  be 
honestly  and  frankly,  but  respectfully,  offered ;  and  the  exertions 
of  the  Association  which  we  are  now  engaged  in  forming  will  be 
invaluable  in  this  view. 

But  hopes  are  cherished  by  many  zealous  friends  of  a  progres- 
sive policy,  that  some  improvement  may  be  introduced  into  our 
Parliamentary  system  which  shall  add  to  the  representative  body 
a  class  chosen  by  constituents  of  scientific  and  literary  acquire- 
ments, and  other  persons  of  liberal  education.  This  plan  has 
been  strongly  recommended  by  eminent  men  of  all  parties, 
including  those  who  have  presided  in  the  Commons  (Lords 
Eversley  and  Dunfermline).  It  may  be  justly  observed  that 
the  existence  of  such  a  class  of  members  would,  to  a  certain 
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degree,  impair  tbe  force  of  the  argument  grounded  upon  the 
prevalence  of  local  influence  over  the  opinion  and  the  conduct  of 
our  representatives,  one  of  the  main  reasons  in  support  of  the 
proposed  improvement  being  its  tendency  to  give  the  Legislature 
the  aid  of  counsels  more  free  from  the  influence  of  local  prejudice. 
But  the  bulk  of  our  representatives  would  still  be  subject  to  that 
influence,  and  it  is  unquestionable  that  even  those  who  are  not 
biassed  by  the  wishes  of  constituents  are  under  local  influence, 
arising  from  another  source — from  their  connexion  with  the  place 
of  their  residence,  or  their  birth,  or  their  possessions.  Such  a  bias 
is  indeed  much  less  powerful  than  that  given  by  the  opinions 
and  feelings  of  those  who  have  elected  and  may  remove;  and 
yet  to  a  certain  degree  it  exists,  and  cannot  be  counteracted. 
Hence  we  descry  an  additional  ground  for  highly  estimating  the 
importance  of  such  inquiries  as  shall  be  undertaken  by  those  who 
are  devoted  to  the  promotion  of  social  improvement  in  its  main 
branches,  and  to  devising  and  adopting  the  means  of  assisting 
its  progress. 

Nor  let  the  importance  be  lightly  considered  of  diff*iisinp^ 
among  the  various  classes  of  the  community  the  knowledge  of 
the  subjects  to  which  our  inquiries  will  be  directed,  and  which, 
though  all  are  alike  interested  in  them,  yet  are  by  no  means 
sufficiently  understood  or  estimated  at  their  just  value  by  the 
bulk  of  mankind.  The  slowness  with  which  the  humbler  classics 
of  our  fellow-citizens  improve  themselves  in  different  branches  of 
science,  and,  indeed,  their  reluctance  to  undergo  the  labour  of 
studying  them,  has  been  often  lamented,  but  without  exciting 
the  least  surprise  in  those  who  duly  considered  the  circumstances 
of  the  case.  In  the  attempts  that  have  been  made  for  so  many 
years  to  overcome  such  obstacles,  and  effect  the  more  general 
diffusion  of  knowledge,  the  necessity  has  been  too  much  over- 
looked of  beginning  with  the  upper  classes  of  society.  When 
these  are  well  imbued  with  the  taste  for  acquiring  knowledge, 
they  have  a  natural  tendency  to  make  those  in  other  ranks  par- 
take of  the  same  great  benefits.  It  is  not  that  the  whole  or  even 
the  greater  part  of  one  class  will  become  educated ;  but  some  will 
be  inspired  with  the  desire,  not  more  benevolent  than  wise,  of 
bearing  the  torch  to  the  regions  still  without  those  lights  which 
they  themselves  enjoy.  Thus  is  sound  and  useful  instruction 
propagated  by  a  sure  and  rational  process.  Nor  is  it  more  certain 
that  the  various  layers  of  the  great  social  structure  are  bound 
together  by  the  mighty  clamp  of  justice  administered  to  all,  and 
binding  on  all,  from  the  broad  basis  of  the  people  upwards, 
through  the  middle  classes  and  the  aristocracy  to  the  Crown 
itself,  on  the  narrow  summit,  than  it  is  certain  that  knowledge 
pervades  the  vast  pyramid  by  successively  imbuing  and  dis- 
posing the  couches  of  which  it  is  formed.  Knowledge  thus  diffused. 
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but  especially  knowledp^e  of  social  interests  and  rights  and  duties, 
even  more  than  the  firm  and  temperate  distribution  of  justice 
itself,  possesses  the  great,  the  cardinal  virtue  of  ensuring  the 
stability  of  the  social  system.  It  is,  to  use  the  language  of  the 
day,  in  the  very  greatest  degree  Conservative,  and  in  the  highest 
sense  of  the  phrase. 

But  its  diffusion  has  another  and  most  happy  tendency;  it 
leads  to  the  improvement  of  the  system,  because  it  inspires  all 
classes  with  the  desire  of  promoting  measures  shown  to  be  safe 
as  well  ais  effectual — in  a  word,  wholesome  reforms.  Nor  can 
an3rthing  be  more  groundless  than  the  fears  of  progress  enter- 
tained by  some — affected  by  more.  It  is,  in  truth,  ignorance 
continued,  not  knowledge  advanced,  which  they  have  to  fear — 
nay,  which,  when  we  come  to  an  explanation  with  them,  they 
really  do  fear.  Knowledge  is  power ;  but  its  natural  ally  is  the 
friendly  power  of  virtue  with  which  its  dominion  is  willingly 
shared.  This  is  above  all  tnie  of  the  knowledge  which  we  shall 
seek  to  improve  and  to  impart.  The  supreme  Disposer  and  Pre- 
server, who  '  decketh  himself  with  light  as  it  were  a  garment,  but 
defendeth  all  the  earth  as  it  were  with  a  shield,'  has  provided 
that  the  false  steps  into  which  we  are  led  by  the  twilight,  will 
be  prevented  or  retraced  when  the  day  dawns.  If  any  one  is  still 
alarmed  at  the  force  which  the  people  seem  to  gain  when  their 
faculties  are  expanded  by  cultivation,  let  him  recollect  that 
this  happy  process  cannot  be  continued,  and  further  knowledge 
acquired,  without  a  new  security  being  given  by  that  very 
increase  of  knowledge  against  the  delusions  and  the  excesses 
irom  which  the  peace  of  the  community  has  most  to  fear.  We 
are  reminded  by  the  subject,  as  well  as  by  the  place  where  we  are 
assembled,  of  the  exquisite  invention,  the  happiest  perhai>s  in  the 
history  of  science,  which  makes  the  power  of  steam  provide  by 
its  expansion  for  its  own  control,  the  one  being  nicely  propor- 
tioned to  the  other.  Knowledge  is,  then,  both  power  and  safety; 
it  exercises  this  self-control;  it  gives  to  the  mighty  social 
engine  both  the  movement  and  the  governor — 

Unmeasured  streDgth  with  perfect  art  combined, 
Awes,  terves,  amazes,  and — protects  mankind !  * 

But  it  is  not  safety  alone  that  we  expect ;  we  fondly  hope  for 
more;  we  confidently  look  higher.  Undaunted  by  the  resistance 
of  adversaries,  undismayed  by  the  obstructions  which  the  bias  of 
prejudice,  or  the  conflicts  of  faction,  or  the  strife  of  controversy 
raise  to  impede  social  progress  or  to  retard,  its  friends  lift  up 
their  view  to  the  loftier  heights  where  religious  and  moral  truth 
sheds  an  eternal  light.     Piercing  the  darkness  of  ignorance  that 

•  Darwin. 
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shroadB  our  region,  the  mists  of  doubt  that  obscure,  the  storms  of 
passion  that  vex,  the  instinct  of  selfishness  that  chills  another, 
the  eye  loves  to  repose  on  that  bright  summit  where  the  same 
beams  dispel  all  doubt  from  our  opinions  towards  Ood,  and  warm 
our  benevolent  feelings  towards  men : — 

Ab  some  tall  diff  that  lifts  its  awful  form, 
Swells  from  the  vale,  and  midway  leaves  the  storm ; 
Though  round  its  breast  the  rolling  clouds  are  spread, 
EteruU  sunshine  settles  on  its  head  1 


APPENDIX, 

Among  the  works  which  the  societj  undertook  must  be  mentioned 
the  Journal  of  BduaUion,  in  ten  volumes;  a  series  of  above  two 
hundred  Maps ;  a  GaUery  of  Portraits,  in  seven  volumes ;  Statistics  of 
GhrecU  Britain,  by  Mr.  M'Culloch,  in  five  volumes;  a  complete  series 
of  agricultural  works,  some  of  which  were  sold  to  the  number  of  30,000; 
the  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus,  by  Prof  De  Morgan,  12,000; 
tables  relating  to  Annuities,  Savings  Banks,  and  Mechanics*  Institutes, 
the  result  of  actual  and  minute  inquiry ;  tables  of  Logarithms  and 
Numbers;  a  Cyclopaedia,  of  which  the  twenty-nine  volumes  cost  only 
ten  or  eleven  pounds ;  an  Almanac,  which  caused  at  once  the  greatest 
improvement  in  the  Stationers*  Almanac,  and  the  suppression  of  some 
most  vile  publications  formerly  in  vogue.  Mr.  C.  Knight  carried  on, 
under  the  society's  direction,  the  publication  of  most  of  these  works, 
and  he  continues  the  Fenny  Cydopasdia  and  Magazine.  He  is  also  the 
author  of  several  of  the  society's  works,  and  those  respecting  wages, 
capital,  and  machinery  are  among  the  number. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  sale  of  the  Maps,  which  began  at  10,000, 
afterwards  rose  to  20,000,  and  this,  from  the  expense  attending  it,  was 
an  enterprise  that  individuals  coiild  nut  undertake,  without  great  risk 
of  such  low  price  occasioning  a  loss.  But  if  this  sale  yielded,  as  the 
result,  a  profit,  and  if  the  numerous  treatises  forming  the  Library  of 
Useful  and  the  Lihra/ry  of  Entertaining  Knowledge  were,  by  their 
great  sale,  remunerative  from  the  first,  there  were  some  most  im- 
portant publications,  which,  from  their  low  price,  never  yielded  any 
profit,  but  occasioned  a  considerable  loss.  To  this  class  belong  the 
Gallery  of  Portraits  and  the  Jovmal  of  Education,  The  former  gives 
a  series  of  the  most  finished  engravings  from  portraits  of  admitted 
celebrity,  but  many  of  them  never  before  engraved;  the  latter  con- 
ducted by  a  gentleman  of  established  reputation — Professor  Long, 
aided  by  eminent  contributors.  These  and  other  works  could  only  be 
undertiJcen  by  a  body  having  the  means  of  meeting  the  loss  incuiTcd 
— means  which  the  Society  possessed  from  the  vast  sale  of  some  of 
its  publications,  yielding  profit  much  beyond  their  cost ;  and  as  the 
Society's  charter  restrained  it  from  deriviDg  any  gain  by  its  sales,  it 
bestowed  all  the  net  profits  of  one  set  of  works,  those  yielding  revenue, 
upon  the  other  set,  or  those  occasioning  a  loss.     To  the  latter  class 
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belong  not  only  the  Gallery  of  Portraits  and  Journal  of  Education^  but 
Beverul  othern,  as  the  tables  relating  to  Annuities  and  Savings  Banks, 
the  Manual  of  Mechanics*  Institutes,  and  the  Tables  of  Logarithms. 

It  is  further  well  worthy  of  remark  that  so  numerous  a  body  should 
for  so  many  years  have  can*ied  on  all  its  measures  with  the  most  un- 
intermitting  diligence,  but  also  with  the  most  uniuterrupted  harmony, 
although  composed  of  persons  so  various  in  their  opinions  and  attach- 
ments upon  those  subjects,  religious  as  well  as  political,  which  are 
most  apt  to  ci*eate  dissension.  Nor  is  it  less  worthy  to  be  noted  that 
no  dispute  or  disagreement  ever  arose  with  any  of  the  numerous 
literary  men  who  were  employed  in  preparing  the  works  published  by 
the  Society,  but  fully  revised  and  freely  altered  before  publication. 

In  all  the  works  which  have  been  mentioned,  complete  success,  beyond 
even  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  the  Society,  attended  its  proceedings. 
In  two  instances,  and  these  of  great  importance,  the  want  of  adequate 
funds  greatly  impeded,  and  finally,  in  one  case,  suspended  their  opera- 
tions. The  association  of  Mechanics*  Institutes  throughout  the 
country,  notwithstanding  the  great  assistance  rendered  by  the  inquiries 
undertaken,  and  the  tables  and  rules  published  with  the  Manned,  was 
found  to  fiul  as  far  as  regarded  affiliation  and  regular  correspondence, 
because  assistance  in  the  financial  difficulties  of  so  many  bodies  was 
expected,  and  to  meet  such  applications  there  were  no  funds  at  the 
Society*s  disposal,  nor  any  staff  of  officers  to  visit  the  different  insti- 
tutions. But  the  abandonment  of  the  Biographical  Dictionary  was 
perhaps  still  more  to  be  lamented,  and,  considering  how  moderate  a 
capital  was  required  for  its  continuation,  was  the  less  to  have  been 
expected.  This  great  work,  the  favourite  plan  of  the  vice-chairman, 
Lord  Althorp  (Spencer),  after  reaching  nine  volumes,  which  comjileted 
the  letter  A,  was,  with  extreme  regret,  given  up;  and  in  that  regret 
all  lovers  of  science  and  literature  joined,  both  in  this  country  and 
abroad.  It  would  be  difficult  to  overrate  the  merits  of  the  execution 
of  the  portion  published,  under  the  able  direction  of  Professor  Long, 
with  the  co-operation  of  a  great  body  of  authors,  some  of  whom  were 
among  the  most  distinguished  of  their  times.  No  other  collection  of 
the  same  nature  can  enter  into  any  comparison  with  it,  for  the 
fulness  and  accuracy  of  the  information  conveyed,  the  absolute  im- 
partiality and  freedom  from  all  bias  of  party  or  of  sect,  and  the  care 
taken  to  indicate  both  the  sources  of  the  information  given,  and  the 
quarters  in  which  more  ample  and  minute  details  may  be  found  by 
those  who  desire  further  to  prosecute  their  inquiiies.  No  one  can 
frequent  any  of  the  institutions  on  the  Continent  without  hearing  of 
the  extreme  disappointment  felt  at  this  most  valuable  work  not  having 
been  completed.  The  Society  struggled  long,  and  its  members  made 
considerable  sacrifices  to  continue  it  before  Professor  Long*8  staff 
should  be  broken  up ;  but  the  aid  of  a  few  thousand  pounds,  required 
to  reach  the  point  of  profitable  sale,  could  not  be  commanded,  at  a 
time  when  millions  were  yearly  invested  on  various  speculations, 
some,  no  doubt,  gainful,  but  not  a  few  attended  with  loss,  and  several 
even  with  the  ruin  of  the  adventurers. 
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LADIES  AND  GENTLEMEN,— I  have  to  lament  that,  owing 
to  a  change  in  the  arrangements  originally  made,  I  have  the 
honour  to  appear  before  you  to  address  you  upon  a  subject  on  which 
I  feel  I  must  be  unequal  to  the  occasion.  In  cordially  consenting  to 
preside  over  the  department  of  jurisprudence  and  the  amendment 
of  the  law,  I  did  so  rather  as  a  friend  to  the  cause,  expecting  to  hear 
learned  and  great  speakers  on  the  subject,  than  with  any  view  of 
myself  delivering  an  address  on  a  question  upon  which  I  am 
unable  to  compete  with  many  learned  gentlemen  belonging  to 
the  association.  As,  however,  each  chairman  of  a  department 
will  address  you,  I  will  endeavour  to  point  out  the  way  in  which 
the  section  over  which  I  have  the  honour  to  preside — Jurispru- 
dence and  the  Amendment  of  the  Law — may  be  rendered  practi- 
cally useAil.  A  learned  gentleman,  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons  and  formerly  Attorney-General  for  Ireland,  Mr.  Napier, 
whom  I  regret  I  do  riot  see  here  on  this  occasion,  has  urged  very 
strongly  upon  the  House  of  Commons  at  different  times  the 
propriety  of  appointing  a  Minister  of  Justice.  It  has  always 
appeared  to  me  that  he  was  right  in  his  opinion  on  the  subject, 
and  the  House  of  Commons  have  agreed  not  only  that  he  is  right 
in  the  general  principle,  but  that  the  appointment  of  such  an 
officer  is  a  measure  of  urgent  administrative  reform.  I  shall 
experience  still  more  difficulty  in  the  presence  of  Lord  Brougham 
in  expressing  an  opinion  upon  subjects  to  which  he  has  given 
so  much  attention.*  I  was  saying  that  Mr.  Napier  had  urged 
successfully  in  the  House  of  Commons  the  necessity  of  appoint- 

*  These  words  were  occasioned  by  Lord  Brougham^s  entrance,  at  that  moment, 
into  the  hall,  the  cheering  which  greeted  him  causing  an  interruption  in  the  address. 
—Ed. 


y 
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ing  a  Minister  of  Justice.  That  object,  however,  has  not  yet 
been  accomplished,  though  I  have  been  informed  by  the  Attorney- 
General  that  the  question  has  been  under  the  consideration  of 
the  Government,  and  that  he  has  plans  prepared  for  the  purpose. 
Now,  it  seems  to  me  that,  in  forming  such  a  department,  it 
should  be  provided  that  the  Minister  should  be  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  In  the  House  of  Lords  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor ifl  a  Minister  of  Justice,  though  I  am  afraid  his  tim6  is  so 
occupied  by  his  judicial  and  other  duties  that  he  cannot  devote 
himself  completely  to  the  duties  of  that  office.  I  would  make  a 
Minister  of  Justice  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  because 
it  is  essential  to  have  in  that  assembly  a  person  who  can  take 
into  his  consideration  the  most  fitting  way  of  carrying  out 
amendments  of  the  law.  He  would  point  out  not  only  those 
portions  of  the  law  upon  which  amendments  were  required,  but, 
if  properly  appointed,  be  of  invaluable  service  in  carrying  them 
thrDUgh  Parliament. 

Lord  Brougham,  in  his  admirable  address  last  night,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  county  courts,  suggested  that  they  might  deal  with 
certain  cases  of  equity.  I  thmk  I  am  not  wrong  in  so  under- 
standing him,  and  I  entirely  concur  in  the  opinion ;  but  I  think 
it  would  be  necessary  that  there  should  be  some  such  person  as  a 
Minister  of  Justice  to  see  that  the  courts  are  properly  constituted 
for  the  purpose.  In  the  course  of  the  discussion  last  session  on 
a  most  important  subject  it  was  suggested  that  it  might  be  dealt 
with  in  the  county  courts.  That  subject  was  of  the  utmost 
moral,  the  utmost  social,  the  utmost  religious  importance,  refer- 
ring to  the  regulation  and  dissolution  of  the  marriage  tie.  It 
was  objected  by  those  who  would  not  accept  the  county  courts 
for  the  purpose  that,  having  been  established  only  for  the  recovery 
of  small  debts,  so  much  noise  and  confusion  prevailed  that  they 
were  unequal  to  the  subject.  If  that  be  so,  it  appears  to  be  an 
argument  for  providing  that  they  shall  be  better  framed.     If 

irou  wish,  as  I  think  the  country  does,  and  ought  to  wish,  that 
ocal  courts  should  deal  with  more  important  measures  than  small 
debts,  it  ought  to  be  our  business  to  see  that  those  courts  are 
properly  constructed.  In  Scotland  they  have  a  system  of  admi- 
nistration of  local  justice,  but  I  do  not  know  sufficient  of  its 
frovisions  to  say  how  far  they  are  applicable  to  this  country, 
n  Ireland  barristers  are  appointed  to  administer  justice  in  the 
counties,  and  they  give  the  highest  satisfaction.  It  will  be  the 
business  of  this  department  to  consider  tlie  systems  of  both 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  to  take  care  that  England  has  a  law 
not  less  efficient  than  those  of  the  sister  kingdoms.  Were  the 
local  courts  properly  constructed,  they  would  no  doubt  take  a 
vast  deal  of  legal  business  now  performed  in  other  courts.     For 
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my  own  part,  I  always  look  with  considerable  distrust  upon  those 
who  say  that  justice  should  not  be  obtained  excepting  at  a  con- 
siderable price,  as  otherwise  the  fury  of  litigation  would  be  so 
great  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  curb  it.  My  answer  is,  that 
no  price  will  curb  the  love  of  litigation  of  the  rich,  neither 
should  we  attempt  to  quench  the  desire  for  justice  in  the  poor. 

My  noble  friend  alluded  last  night  to  a  certain  court — ^I  believe 
it  is  not  so  now — ^to  which,  however  just  the  case,  it  was  no 
use  appealing,  unless  you  were  prepared  to  pay  at  least  looo/. 
Now  there  were  many  rich  men  to  whom  \oooL  spent  in  litiga- 
tion would  be  as  nothing ;  whilst  on  the  other  hand  a  poor  man 
suffering  under  the  most  grievous  of  wrongs  would  find  it  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible,  to  pay  lOo/.,  or  even  50/.,  to  procure 
justice.  I  say,  therefore,  to  msike  justice  dear  is  not  only  logically 
false,  but  practically  a  great  grievance.  My  noble  friend  (Lord 
Brougham)  reminds  me  that  a  most  eminent  man — the  late 
Master  of  the  Rolk,  Lord  Langdale — shortly  before  his  resigna- 
tion, and,  I  regret  te  add,  his  death,  made  a  speech  in  the  House 
of  Lords  in  which  he  recommended  the  appointment  of  a  Minister 
of  Justice.  It  is  not  for  me  te  say  what  alterations  of  the  law 
are  required.  I  only  say  that  the  minister  should  be  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  competent  to  consider  and  direct 
them. 

Passing  te  another  subject  upon  which  light  may  be  thrown 
by  the  labours  of  the  department  for  the  amendment  of  the  law, 
I  will  now  direct  attention  te  the  inquiry,  what  are  proper  sub- 
jects of  legislation.  Upon  this  subject  the  opinions  of  the  world 
have  in  the  course  of  time  been  greatly  changed.  There  was  a 
time  when  the  Legislature  seemed  te  think  that  prosperity  could 
be  produced  by  petty  rules  and  regulations.  Again,  at  no  very 
distant  time — I  will  take  an  exemplification  from  the  histery  of 
France — a  most  distinguished  Minister,  the  illustrious  Colbert, 
thought  that  the  wealth  of  the  nation  could  be  promoted  by  the 
encouragement  of  the  silk  manufacture.  He  enacted  what  should 
be  the  exact  length  or  breadth  of  each  piece  of  silk,  and  any 
workman  who  made  it  of  a  less  length  or  breadth  was  te  be 
punished  by  the  pillory.  At  the  same  time,  te  encourage  the 
silk  manufacture,  he  prevented  competition  from  the  Duteh  in 
articles  which  they  previously  supplied  te  Prance.  The  conse- 
quence was,  the  wines  of  France  were  wanted  no  longer,  the 
people  suffered,  and  great  misery  was  occasioned  by  the  econo- 
mical arrangements  which  were  meant  te  promote  the  wealth  of 
the  country.  Upon  that  occasion  there  was  a  merchant  who, 
more  far-seeing  than  the  illustrious  Minister,  said,  'Let  the 
manufacturers  alone  and  they  will  send  goods  te  the  market  when 
they  are  required.'     This  idea  he  expressed  in  the  well-known 
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words,  ^  Laisson  faire  et  laisson  passer.'  He  was  sorry  to  say,  m 
England  as  in  other  countries,  among  all  classes — manufacturers, 
landowners,  and  tradesmen — an  opinion  prevailed  that  the  riches 
of  the  nation  were  to  be  increased  by  legislation.  It  was  not 
until  lately  that  the  people  of  this  country  had  come  to  the  con- 
elusion  that  it  was  sound  policy  to  allow  every  man  to  seek  to 
become  rich  in  his  own  way,  and  that  if  a  man  wished  to  manu- 
iacture  anything  it  was  best  to  let  him  choose  that  which  he 
thouji^ht  would  give  him  most  profit,  and  the  country  would 
obtain  tlie  best  and  cheapest  article. 

I  recollect  perfectly  well,  as  no  doubt  also  does  my  noble 
friend,  when  it  was  said,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Iluskisson,  that  it 
would  not  do  to  allow  French  gloves  to  be  imported,  because 
they  were  better  and  cheaper  than  those  of  this  country.  Mr. 
Huskisson,  however,  persevered,  and  the  result  was,  that  not 
only  did  the  people  get  better  gloves,  but  our  own  manufacturers 
increased  their  manufacture,  tlie  qujility  was  better,  and  more 
gloves  were  made  than  before.  In  this  respect,  therefore,  legis- 
lation has  been  less  active,  and  other  views  have  prevailed.  For 
instance,  within  the  last  few  years  there  has  been  a  great 
tendency  to  social  legislation.  I  am  not  disposed  to  find 
fault  with  what  has  been  done  so  far,  believing  it  to  be  right ; 
but  still  it  is  a  subject  which  invites  your  attention.  In  thi^ 
country  it  is  held  that  there  is  nothing  more  sacred  than 
that  the  parents  should  have  the  control  of  their  children  of 
tender  years,  or  that  the  control  of  his  house  is  at  the  disposal 
of  every  Englishman — in  other  words,  an  Englishman's  house 
is  his  castle.  Of  late  years  it  has  been  argued  by  a  nobleman — 
and  I  have  here  to  allude  to  another  valued  friend  whom  I 
regret  not  to  see  present  on  this  occasion — it  has  been  argued  by 
Lord  Shaftesbury  that  it  is  not  proper,  because  their  services  are 
required  in  certam  manufactories,  to  allow  the  parents  of  children 
to  cause  them  to  work  for  too  great  a  time,  thereby  destroying 
their  health  and  energies,  and  preventing  every  opportunity  of 
their  receiving  a  moral  and  religious  education.  Step  by  step 
have  we  gone  to  remedy  this  evil,  until  we  have  been  told  if  we 
went  any  further  we  should  destroy  one-fourth  of  the  textile 
manufactures  of  the  country — such  as  those  of  cotton,  woollens, 
and  silk.  Further  legislation  has,  however,  taken  place,  and  the 
textile  manufactures  have  increased  ever  since.  If  I  ask  why  this 
has  been,  I  am  told  by  those  who  oppose  us  that  such  legislation 
is  opposed  to  every  principle  of  government,  though  in  practice 
it  is  admitted  to  have  proved  eminently  successful.  In  that  case 
I  see  there  must  have  been  some  error  in  the  theory,  and  I  feel 
that  much  remains  worthy  of  our  consideration  and  modification. 
Again,  as  I  have  said,  it  is  held  that  an  Englishman's  house  is 
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an  Englishman's  castle^  but  we  may  argue  that  though  it  is  so 
we  are  not  to  allow  him  to  shoot  poisoned  arrows  amongst  the 
community  from  the  buttresses  of  his  castle.  This  has  to  a 
great  extent  been  the  case,  and  the  consequence  is  that  there 
has  been  legislation  not  only  with  re<^ard  to  common  lodging- 
houses,  but  other  dwelling-houses;  and  1  regret  that  in  the  city 
which  I  have  the  honour  to  represent  there  are  too  many 
instances  of  persons  being  crowded  together  in  small  rooms, 
alike  injurious  to  the  health,  and  injurious  to  the  religion  and 
morals  of  the  inhabitants. 

These  are  subjects  upon  which  we  may  fairly  consider  how  far 
legislators  ought  to  be  allowed  to  interfere,  and  how  far  such 
interference  may  be  beneficial  to  society.  1  do  not  wish  to 
detain  you  at  any  length  in  this  place,  but  there  are  questions  to 
which  I  will  barely  hint  that  may  be  fairly  considered  by  a 
department  for  the  amendment  of  the  law.  We  may  consider 
how  far  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  continuance  of  the 
practice  in  seeking  redress  from  a  court  of  justice — of  having  to 
go  from  one  court  to  another  with  no  object  it  would  seem  but 
that  of  incurring  expense.  I  have  a  paper — not  yet  made 
public  —  with  which  I  have  been  furnished  by  Sir  Fitzroy 
Kelly,  whom  I  am  happy  to  see  attending  the  conference,  showing 
how  enormous  have  been  the  expenses  in  the  probate  and  testa- 
mentary courts  from  that  cause.  There  have  of  late  been  great 
changes  in  these  courts,  but  still  there  is  a  great  deal  too  much 
expense-^too  much  form;  being  sent  down  from  one  court  to 
another  to  have  the  cause  inquired  into,  and  coming  back  again 
to  undergo  fresh  inquiry.  Bentham  used  to  call  it  being 
bandied  about  from  one  court  to  another;  and  when  Erskine 
was  once  told  a  client  of  his  must  go  to  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
he  expressed  a  hope  that  their  lordships  would  not  think  of 
sending  a  fellow-creature  there.  It  is  my  opinion  that  a  cause 
if  commenced  in  a  proper  court  should  be  finished  there ;  and  I 
know  also  that,  in  one  instance  at  least,  is  the  opinion  of  the 
present  Attorney-General — a  very  high  authority  on  matters  of 
procedure. 

There  are  many  commercial  questions  which  may  be  fairly 
considered  by  this  department  of  the  association,  such  as  the 
amendment  of  the  law  of  bankruptcy,  and  other  points  in  which 
all  connected  with  commerce  must  feel  the  greatest  interest. 
We  may  also,  in  my  opinion,  consider  very  many  important 
points  in  the  criminal  law,  and  I  believe  we  have  before  us 
materials  which,  after  ample  consideration,  may  guide  the  course 
of  legislation  next  year. 

I  now  come  to  a  question  of  the  greatest  importance.  I 
maintain   we   must  not  be   merely   satisfied  with  transcribing 
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ancient  laws,  and  calling  them  new — we  must  not  put  .erroM 

into  new  Acts  of  Parliament  under  the  name  of  consolidation : 

when  we  attempt  to  consolidate  we  must  also  amend.     I  say 

this^  because  a  bill  was  introduced  into  Parliament  last  session 

which  proposed  to  inflict  the  punishment  of  death  for  offences 

which  no  judge  would  think  of  enforcing.     When  we  make  new 

laws  we  must  take  care  that  they  are  such  as  can  be  executed 

and   are   in   consonance  with  the  spirit  of  the  times.     If  we 

merely  take  a  jumble  of  acts  containing  provisions  condemned 

by  the  country,  and  whilst  consolidating  them  only  repeat  their 

errors,  we  are  like  those  persons  described  by  Drydcn,  who  had 

their  portraits  taken. 

To  stand  recorded  at  their  own  request, 
To  future  times  a  libel  and  a  jest. 

The  laws  must  be  made  consistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  times; 
and  this  opens  for  consideration  a  great  question  to  which  many 
men  of  influence  and  talent  have  devoted  themselves.  For  my 
own  part,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  consolidation  of 
the  laws  must  be  preceded  by  their  amendment.*  I  know  but  of 
two  great  precedents  for  a  code  of  laws.  After  the  Roman  Re- 
public had  devised  in  the  freest  spirit,  and  the  spirit  of  justice,  the 
great  principles  of  law — after  those  laws  had  remained  unwritten 
ibr  years  with  the  prators — after  various  edicts,  the  Emperor 
Justinian  decided  upon  hiying  down  a  code  of  laws,  for  which 
purpose  he  assembled  to  his  assistance  the  greatest  and  most 
learned  men  of  his  day.  No  doubt  the  work  produced  contained 
within  it  the  great  principle  of  justice  as  regarded  the  criminal 


*  His  lordship,  as  the  context  shows,  uses  the  word  '  consolidation'  to  express  the 
final  settlement  of  the  laws  in  a  systematic  form.  The  word  has  been  so  much 
employed  of  late,  in  a  technical  sense,  to  signify  an  intermediate  process  in  the 
revision  of  the  Statute  Book, — the  ^ouping  of  different  heads  of  law  previous,  and 
as  a  step,  to  their  ultimate  codification, — that  a  brief  explanation  seems  desirable. 
Mr.  David  Dudley  Field  and  his  colleagues  have  actually  effected  fur  New  York 
what  we  are  still  talking  of  in  England,  and  have  framed  a  code  of  laws  for  that 
State,  chiefly  from  the  Statute  Iaw  of  this  countiy.  The  plan  which  they  followed, 
and  which  has  been  on  several  occasions  advocated  by  the  Law  Amendment 
Society  as  the  best  mode  of  proceeding  for  the  Statute  Law  Commission,  may  illus- 
trate the  subject.  Three  distinct  steps  were  observed  in  the  process.  In  the  first 
place,  the  Statutes  were  expurgated — that  is,  all  obsolete,  repctaled,  and  superfiuous 
matter  was  eliminated  from  them ;  secondly,  the  statutes  so  expurgated  were 
grouped,  or  eoruolidated^  under  various  heads,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  subsequent 
operations;  thirdly,  they  were  codified^ — arranged,  that  is,  after  a  systematic  and 
philosophical  method.  It  was  during  this  last  stage  that  Mr.  D.  D.  Field  intro- 
duoed  important  amendments ;  and  it  is  conceived  that,  in  performing  the  same 
task  for  EngUnd,  no  considerable  alterations,  from  the  nature  of  the  work,  can  be 
made  until  this  point  be  arrived  at.  At  the  same  time,  there  may  be  no  reason 
why  some  moderate  revision  should  not  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  labour  of  conso- 
lidation, and  certainly  none  for  re-enacting  such  glaring  anomalies  as  that  above 
alluded  to  by  Lord  John  Russell,  and  wliicli  is  only  one  instance  of  a  rather  nume- 
rous class.— Editor. 
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law,  but  it  also  contained  the  edicts  of  one  tyrant  after  another. 
It  also  contained  the  errors  of  Justinian  himself — one  of  the 
worst  tyrants  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  of  his  advisers,  who, 
whatever  their  talent,  appeared  to  have  had  no  moral  principle. 
After  a  long  period — ^almost  in  the  present  day— came  the  code 
of  the  Emperor  Napoleon.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that  that 
was  a  wonderful  work,  and  Napoleon  was  assisted  in  it  by  the 
most  eminent  lawyers  of  France,  some  of  them  who  had  been 
the  most  devoted  Royalists,  and  others  the  most  determined 
Republicans — all,  however,  assisting  in  the  work  with  the  view 
of  benefiting  their  country.  Napoleon,  like  Justinian,  had 
absolute  power,  but  it  was  controlled  by  the  opinions  of  the 
times,  which  made  it  necessary  to  agree  to  much  which  had 
been  enacted  under  the  old  monarchy,  and  much  also  which, 
without  reference  to  justice  or  religion,  was  derived  from  the 
dregs  of  the  revolution  from  which  the  country  had  just 
emerged.  There  were,  then,  but  two  codes — that  of  the  Roman 
Emperor  and  that  of  Napoleon.  In  this  country  it  is  not  by 
means  of  the  will  of  the  sovereign  that  laws  can  be  enacted  for 
the  government  of  this  country,  but  bv  the  action  of  opinion ; 
and  when  the  code  has  been  explored  by  the  light  of  those 
ancient  beacons  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  which  have  blessed 
this  free  nation,  we  may,  indeed,  have  a  code  of  laws  more  com- 
prehensive and  more  complete  than  those  which  had  their  exist- 
ence under  Justinian  or  Napoleon.  Let  us  then  hope  that  under 
the  beneficent  sway  of  our  beloved  Queen  we  may  live  to  see  our 
code  of  laws  improved,  and  an  edifice  erected  which  shall  be  of 
such  an  order  of  architecture,  and  of  such  materials  as  to  com- 
mand the  admiration  of  the  other  nations  of  the  globe,  and  fit  to 
withstand  the  assaults  of  time. 


d2 


g^btrms  an  €iintniian, 

BT    TUK 

RIGHT  HON.  SIR  J.  S.  PAKINGTON,  BART.,  M.P. 


LADIES  AND  GENTLEMEN,— I  rise  most  willingly  to  fulfil 
the  duty  which  those  who  have  arranged  this  conference 
have  \yeen  pleased  to  depute  to  me,  of  opening  the  department 
which  relates  to  the  great  cause  of  national  education.  But 
I  must  confess  that  tlie  presence  of  Lord  Brougham  and  Lord 
John  Russell,  two  statesmen  who  have  for  many  years  been  the 
prominent  advocates  of  extended  education,  makes  me  feel  un- 
worthily placed  in  my  present  position.  However,  as  it  has 
been  the  pleasure  of  those  who  have  arranged  these  proceedings 
to  depute  to  me  the  task,  I  will  refer  in  as  simple,  as  clear,  and 
as  practical  a  manner  as  I  can  to  those  points  connected  with 
this  important  subject,  which  appear  to  me  to  be  most  pressing 
for  settlement,  and  to  which,  therefore,  it  is  desirable  that  the 
discassion  at  this  conference  should  be  chieily  addressed.  But 
before  I  do  this,  allow  me  to  express  the  pleasure  with  which  I 
take  part  in  the  establishment  of  this  Association,  and  to  state 
the  gratification  that  I  feel  in  acting  with  men  of  such  great  and 
deserved  eminence  in  the  promotion  of  objects  which  aim  at  the 
highest  and  dearest  interests  of  the  people,  and  which,  I  think, 
every  honest  patriot  must  approve,  whatever  be  his  party,  what- 
ever be  his  creed.  Allow  me  also  to  state  the  additional  gratifi- 
cation which  I  feel  in  taking  part  in  these  proceedings  under  the 
presidency  of  that  great  and  venerable  man  whose  name  for  fifty 
years  has  been  conspicuous  for  promoting  almost  every  plan  which 
has  been  brought  forward  to  improve  the  condition  of  our  fellow- 
subjects,  and  who  last  night  afforded  a  signal  proof  that  the  lapse 
of  time  has  had  no  effect  upon  the  powers  of  his  gigantic  miud. 
But,  gentlemen,  I  confess  that  I  cannot  approach  this  subject 
without  feeling  a  disposition  to  make  an  inquiry,  and  I  thought  I 
20uld  trace  the  same  feeling  in  what  fell  from  some  other  speakers 
last  night,  namely,  Why  is  it  that  we  are  assembled  on  the 
present  occasion  in  this  great  central  metropolis  ?  Why  is  it 
that  we  do  not  leave  to  our  Parliament  the  settlement  of  the 
subjects  which  we  are  now  assembled  here  to  discuss  ?   The  fact  is 
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that  Parliament^  overwhelmed  with  work,  is  partly  unable  and 
partly  unwilling  to  undertake  the  settlement  of  these  social 
questions.  The  Legislature  has  no  time  to  bestow  upon  matters 
which  are  not  put  before  them  in  some  practical  shape  as  pressing 
for  immediate  decision. 

There  is  perhaps  nothing  of  which  we  Englishmen  are  apt  to 
be  more  proud  than  our  free  institutions^  and  especially  our  freely 
elected  Parliament,  and  we  are  always  holding  ourselves  out 
as  examples  to  the  world,  and  as  a  model  which  other  nations 
ought  to  follow.  In  connexion,  however,  with  the  great  question 
of  the  education  of  the  people,  I  will  appeal  to  you  dispassionately 
whether  not  only  America,  but  a  large  proportion  of  the  countries 
of  Europe,  may  not  say,  '  You  bid  us  follow  your  example — ^you 
bid  us  copy  your  model,  but,  in  respe(?t  of  education,  we  have 
settled  this  question  long  ago ;  we  have  brought  the  means  of 
good  instruction  to  every  man's  door,  while  we  find  your  boasted 
Parliament  baffled  by  phantoms  which  we  have  long  since  dis- 
regarded or  overcome.' 

This  was  one  amongst  other  reasons  why  we  have  now  met  to 
organize  this  association,  and  why,  in  our  individual  capacity, 
we  are  doing  that  which  Parliament  might  well  do  for  us,  and 
are  preparing  some  of  that  gentle  pressure  which  is  found  by  ex- 
perience to  be  absolutely  necessary  to  make  the  Legislature  do 
what  we  want. 

Adverting  to  our  too  general  feeling  of  national  pride,  I  think 
that  there  is  no  better  corrective  for  that  feeling  than  to  reflect 
upon  the  ignorance  and  the  intellectual  destitution  of  the  masses 
around  us.  It  is  in  my  mind  a  most  humiliating  consideration 
that  here  in  England,  where  we  have  attained  a  degree  of  know- 
ledge and  intellectual  power,  of  civilization  and  of  luxury,  which 
has  never  been  reached  before — that  in  England,  where  we  have 
attained  such  scientific  pre-eminence  as  to  have  given  to  the 
world  the  wondrous  steam-engine  and  the  miraculous  telegraph 
— here  in  this  same  England  we  are  surrounded — it  is  vain,  it  is 
mischievous  to  deny  it — we  are  surrounded  by  a  portion  of  the 
population,  both  in  our  towns  and  in  our  rural  districts,  steeped 
in  a  degree  of  ignorance,  intellectual  destitution,  vice  and  crime, 
than  which  scarcely  anything  worse  would  be  found  in  an  un- 
civilized land,  and  the  blackness  and  the  shame  of  which  are 
rendered  darker  and  more  shameful  by  the  civilization  which 
prevails  around  us. 

I  entreat  you  to  believe  that  I  have  no  wish  to  exaggerate.  I 
have  no  desire  to  make  anything  appear  worse  than  it  is.  I  have 
no  wish  to  depreciate  the  exertions  of  our  admirable  societies,  the 
National  Society  and  British  and  Foreign  Society,  and  others, 
or  to  underrate  what  has  beyond  all  doubt  been  eflected  by  what 
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Government  and  Parliament  Lave  done.  I  admit  it  all,  but 
am  prepared  in  the  face  of  my  countrymen  to  say  that,  in  my 
judgment,  it  is  clear  to  demonstration  that  the  means  are  not 
sufficient  to  cope  with  the  gigantic  evil  that  exists.  Well, 
when  any  one  ventures,  as  I  have  several  times  presumed  to  do, 
to  discuss  these  matters,  and  to  ask  Parliament  to  afford  a 
remedy,  he  is  always  told,  and  you  have  been  told  a  thousand 
times,  that  the  thing  cannot  be  done  on  account  of  the  great 
difficulties  that  stand  in  the  way.  Now,  I  am  free  to  say  that  I 
never  hear  this  argument  of  the  difficulties  of  giving  us  a  better 
system  of  education  without  a  feeling  of  shame,  and  I  might  almost 
say  with  a  feeling  of  contempt.  There  are  two  ways  of  dealing  with 
the  difficulties  which  impede  the  correction  of  great  social  evils. 
The  first  of  these  waj's  is  to  be  perpetually  talking  of  the  difficulties, 
perpetually  magnifying  the  difficulties,  and  always  yielding  to  them. 
This  is  the  way  in  which  England  has  dealt  with  the  subject  of 
national  education.  But  there  is  another  way  of  dealing  with 
such  difficulties,  and  that  is  to  say,  with  a  firm  spirit,  '  Here  is  a 
great  national  wrong  which  demands  a  remedy ;  and  as  to  the 
difficulties  we  will  trample  them  under  foot '/  and  this  is  the  way 
in  which  I  >vish  to  see  England  deal  with  the  subject  of  national 
education.  This  is  the  way  in  which  England  has  dealt,  and  is 
always  ready  to  deal,  with  difficulties  where  the  matter  is  urgent. 
Were  there  no  difficulties  during  the  late  war  with  Russia? 
Most  pressing  and  most  urgent.  But  those  difficulties  were 
grappled  with  and  overcome.  Are  there  no  difficulties  in  the 
present  state  of  Indian  affairs  ?  They  again  are  most  pressing 
and  most  urgent.  They  will  bear  no  delay,  but  they  will  iS 
grappled  with,  and  I  trust  in  God  they  will  be  overcome. 

1  speak  in  the  presence  of  two  of  the  most  distinguished  states- 
men of  England,  and  if  I  remember  right — I  speak  from  memory 
— both  of  those  distinguished  men  took  part,  twenty-three  or 
twenty-four  years  ago,  in  the  settlement  of  the  English  poor-law. 
Here  was  a  matter  of  accumulated  difficulties,  until  at  last 
agrarian  riots  had  broken  out,  property  was  absorbed  without 
poverty  being  relieved,  and  danger  was  at  the  door.  But  the 
noble  lord  beside  me  grappled  with  the  difficulty,  and  overcame 
it.  They  overcame  it,  they  trampled  it  under  foot,  and  they 
gave  us  a  system  which  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  has  from 
that  day  to  this  been  a  blessing  to  the  people.  So,  gentlemen,  in 
my  judgment,  a  day  will  come  when  we  shall  cease  to  talk  about 
the  difficulties  of  education.  As  the  difficulties  of  the  poor-law 
were  overcome,  so  will  these  be  conquered,  and  the  question  will 
be  settled. 

But  these  difficulties,  whatever  they  may  be,  in  my  opinion 
ftre  gi'eatly  exaggerated,   and  I   doubt  whether  some  of  them 
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have  not  been  altogether  invented  by  those  who,  whatever  they 
may  say  with  their  lips,  have  no  very  ardent  love  of  educa- 
tion in  their  hearts.  One  of  the  difficulties  of  which  we  hear 
most  frequently  is  the  religious  difficulty,  as  it  is  called,  and  I 
hope  I  may  not  give  offence,  for  I  should  be  sorry  to  do  so,  if  I 
speak  of  that  difficulty  as  the  bugbear  of  education.  You  will 
allow  me  upon  this  occasion  freely  to  express  my  thoughts.  It  is 
my  duty  to  do  so,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  expressing  my 
sincere  opinion  that  a  fair  solution  of  that  religious  difficulty  has 
already  been  offered  to  the  country.  Let  me  say  as  I  always  do,  and 
never  will  shrink  from  saying,  that  I  am  one  of  those  who  admit 
broadly  and  distinctly  that  religious  instruction  is  the  first  and 
greatest  point  in  education.  No  education  can  be  complete  without 
it,  and  woe  to  that  country  which  neglects  it.  It  was  with  no  small 
satisfaction  that  I  read  the  other  day  a  speech  of  the  noble  lord 
the  member  for  the  City  of  London,  delivered  at  Sheffield,  and  in 
which  I  was  glad  to  find  that  he  avowed  sentiments  as  broad  as 
I  am  now  avowing,  and  I  cannot  avoid  saying  that  I  do  not 
remember  to  have  heard  an  opinion  expressed  by  the  noble  lord 
upon  the  subject  of  education  in  which  I  do  not  heartily  concur. 
In  proof  of  my  opinion  that  the  religious  difficulty  has  been 
already  solved,  I  am  able  to  refer  you  to  this  very  town  of 
Birmingham,  and  remind  you  that  in  that  great  and  noble 
institution.  King  Edward's  Grammar  School,  you  have  at  this 
moment,  and  long  have  had,  a  practical  solution  of  it.  But,  gen« 
tlemen,  these  arc  the  points — these  are  the  difficulties,  as  they 
are  called — in  connexion  with  education  which  we  are  assembled 
here  to  discuss.  I  am  happy  that  in  the  course  of  the  next  few 
days  we  shall  hear  papers  read,  not  only  by  men  of  ability,  but 
by  men  so  well  known  by  their  thorough  acquaintance  with  this 
subject,  that  the  statements  which  they  will  lay  before  us  will 
be  received  with  the  respect  and  deference  which  they  deserve^ 
and  I  am  sure  they  will  contribute  much  to  the  ultimate  settle- 
ment of  this  great  question. 

With  your  permission  I  would  ask  leave  to  touch  upon  a  few 
of  those  questions,  to  which  I  hope  and  believe  our  attention 
will  be  directed  in  these  papers.  I  have  before  me  a  volume 
which  I  wish  were  in  the  hands  of  every  man  who  feels  the 
importance  of  this  subject.  It  is  the  last  number  of  the 
minutes  of  Council  on  Education,  and  contains  the  reports  of  her 
Majesty^s  Inspectors  of  Schools,  which  are  the  only  official  infor- 
mation we  possess,  and  which  in  themselves  are  extremely  valuable. 
I  always  endeavour,  while  speaking  upon  this  subject,  to  fortify 
myself  with  official  authority.  I  have  not  the  advantage  of 
personal  acquaintance  with  many  of  the  gentlemen  who  act  as  her 
Majesty's  inspectors,  and  know  not  how  many  of  them  may  ba 
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here,  but  probably  several,  and  I  wish  to  express  publicly  my 
gratitude  to  them  for  the  great  ability,  the  energy,  the  indepen- 
dence, and  the  admirable  research,  with  which  their  duties  have 
been  performed.  The  first  point  to  which  I  will  refer  is  the 
question  of  the  education  of  the  middle  classes.  We  are  very 
apt  to  suppose  that  the  only  difficulties  which  exist  are  the  diffi- 
culties which  have  arisen  with  respect  to  the  working  classes.  I 
hold  this  to  be  a  great  error,  because  I  know  that  the  middle 
classes  find  themselves  in  a  position  of  great  difficulty  on  this 
subject.  It  is  the  res|>ectable  tradesman,  the  small  fanner,  the 
clerk,  and  men  of  that  description,  who  know  not  where  to  get 
education  for  their  children,  and  who,  practically  speaking,  pay 
very  dearly  for  a  bad  article. 

Connected  with  this  subject,  there  is  another  of  immense  im- 
portance, which  is  the  small  endowments  in  England  for  educa- 
tion. I  am  happy  to  state  that  papers  upon  this  subject  will  be 
read.  With  regard  to  the  middle  classes,  I  have  already  alluded 
to  the  general  difficulties  which  surround  their  position.  I  am 
strongly  impressed  with  those  difficulties,  and  from  the  interest 
that  I  have  manifested  in  the  subject,  I  have  frequently  received 
from  persons  belonging  to  the  middle  classes  most  touching 
letters,  pointing  out  the  difficulties  they  suffer.  You  heard  last 
night  from  Mr.  Akroyd,  who  has  himself  set  a  noble  example  of 
dealing  with  the  men  under  his  employ,  reference  made  to  the 
mechanics^  institutions.  Those  mechanics'  institutes  owe  their 
origin  in  a  great  degree  to  the  noble  lord  the  president  of  this 
day.  I  believe  in  some  parts  of  England,  particularly  the  counties 
ot  York  and  Lancashire,  the  education  of  the  middle  classes  has 
been  very  much  assisted  by  the  agency  of  mechanics'  institutes, 
and  the  system  of  classes  which  they  have  adopte<l  has  contributed 
largely  to  relieve  them  of  their  educational  difficulties.  But  at 
the  best  this  advantage  is  only  a  local  one,  and  the  more  we 
study  this  question  the  more  we  shall  arrive  at  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  separate  it  into  diflerent  parta 
It  must  be  carried  on  as  a  whole,  and  as  one  whole  we  ought  to 
treat  it,  and  in  this  way  I  think  we  shall  render  much  less  the 
difficulties  which  surround  it. 

And  here  I  will  again  refer  to  the  question  of  small  endow- 
ments, for  I  believe  that  by  paying  attention  to  them  we  shall 
very  much  facilitate  the  education  of  both  the  working  and  the 
middle  classes.  Mr.  Norris  states  that  the  Charity  Commis- 
sioners of  London  will  give  gratuitous  assistance  in  the  re-orga- 
nization of  the  endowments,  and  his  report  mentions  several 
instances  in  which  they  have  been  re-organized  with  great 
advantage  to  the  middle  and  working  classes,  in  enabling  them 
to  receive  education  together  in  the  same  establishments.      I 
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believe  tliat  there  is  no  greater  error  than  that  of  supposing  that 
it  is.  impossible  to  get  the  middle  classes  to  associate  with  the 
working  classes  for  the  purpose  of  education.  Mr.  Stewart, 
in  his  report,  mentions  that  there  are  in  one  part  of  his  district 
3 1  schools,  in  which  the  aggregate  number  of  scholars  is  3600 ;  and 
of  these  3600,  only  1600  belong  to  the  working  classes,  thereby 
showing  that  in  this  district  the  two  classes  associate  together 
for  the  purposes  of  education.  But  it  seems  to  me  as  much  as 
ever  that,  to  effect  the  objects  in  view,  it  is  indispensable  that 
we  should  have  some  national  system.  At  present  we  have  only 
half  a  system.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  we  have  lately  gained 
one  great  step.  In  the  person  of  my  right  hon.  friend,  now 
present,  we  have  in  the  House  of  Commons  a  responsible 
Minister  to  answer  for  the  Government  educational  measures; 
and  let  me  add,  that  I  am  glad  to  see  that  post  so  well  filled  as 
it  is  by  my  right  hon.  friend  the  Vice-President.  We  have, 
therefore,  now,  the  Central  Board,  the  Inspectors,  and  the  Par- 
liamentary grant;  but  I  say  this  is  only  the  central  half  of  a 
system,  and  the  other  half  is  wanting.  In  order  to  make  the 
whole  effective,  I  contend  that  we  should  have  a  local  organisa- 
tion to  co-operate  with  the  Central  Board,  and  some  certain  per- 
manent local  fiind  to  respond  to  the  grant  which  Parliament 
makes.  By  such  means  we  might  achieve  a  great  object,  but 
we  cannot  achieve  it  so  long  as  we  are  limited  to  a  half  system. 
It  is  also  this  want  of  a  better  system  which  is  one  of  the  main 
causes  of  the  greatest  real  difficulty  of  this  subject,  the  very  early 
age  at  which  children  are  taken  away  from  school.  It  is  to  that 
question  that  we  must  address  ourselves  practically  and  earnestly. 
It  was  that  question  which  formed  the  subject  of  the  conference 
in  London  this  year,  under  the  presidency  of  his  Royal  High- 
ness the  Prince  Consort,  and  it  must  form  a  subject  of  discussion 
amongst  all  who  are  earnest  upon  this  question  of  education. 
I  have  in  my  hand  a  report  from  Mr.  Watkins,  the  inspector  of 
Yorkshire,  who  is  not  only  a  very  able  but  a  very  moderate  man,  and 
who  appears  to  me  to  take  sound  and  practical  views  of  all  parts 
of  the  subject,  and  he  says  in  this  report  that  with  respect  to 
this  matter,  the  year  1856  was  worse  than  the  year  1855.  I 
will  not  weary  you  with  the  figures,  but  I  may  say  that  in  this 
district  of  Yorkshire,  though  one  of  the  best  in  England,  71 
per  cent,  of  the  scholars  are  under  ten  years  of  age,  and  68 
per  cent,  had  been  at  the  school  one  year  or  less ;  while  Mr. 
Tremenheere  in  his  report  informs  us  that  of  the  young  men  and 
boys  employed  in  the  mining  districts,  three-fourths  who  had 
passed  through  excellent  schools  had  lost  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
little  learning  they  had  ever  got,  being  unable  to  read  with 
understanding,  or  to  work  a  sum  in  common  arithmetic.     Mr, 
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Stewart  also  ttills  us  that  the  general  result  of  the  system  is  to 
establish  a  low  system  of  education  in  the  whole  of  the  Govern- 
ment schools ;  and  a  fourth  authority,  Mr.  Mitchell^  tells  us  that 
of  200  schools  he  inspected^  40  were  good,  and  35,  or  one-sixth 
.of  the  whole,  so  bad  that  they  would  be  better  done  away  with 
altogether.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  then  went  on  to  say  that 
this  appeared  to  have  a  direct  and  important  bearing  upon  the 
question — '  What  are  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  do 
with  regard  to  the  annual  Parliamentary  grant  for  education?' 
^rhe  grave  question  that  arose  was  whether  in  the  face  of  the 
existing  state  of  things  they  should  be  able  to  defend  the  grant 
in  its  present  amount.  In  the  very  last  session  had  been  heard 
almost  for  the  first  time  a  sound  of  opposition  to  the  amount  of 
the  Parliamentary  grant,  and  that  sound  proceeded  from  no  less  a 
person  than  Mr.  Gladstone.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  was  point- 
ing out  in  what  way  our  finances  could  be  improved  and  how  we 
could  reduce  our  expenditure,  and  one  of  the  items  on  which  he 
fixed  was  the  growing  magnitude  of  the  educational  CTant.  If 
the  inspectors  could  report  that  we  were  deriving  full  value  for  our 
money,  he  thought  we  should  stand  upon  a  vantage  ground  which 
would  be  unassailable,  and  should  be  able  successfully  to  vin- 
dicate the  present,  or  even  a  much  larger  grant ;  but  while  the 
contrary  was  the  case^  it  would  be  no  easy  matter  to  defend  the 
grant. 

Although  he  regarded  the  system  of  prizes  and  that  of  certifi- 
cates as  valuable  partfi  of  a  complete  educational  system,  he  must 
say  that  the  scheme  to  which  he  looked  with  much  more  confidence 
was  an  extended  adoption  of  the  practice  of  half  time.  Here- 
after he  believed  that  that  might  prove  a  powerful  and  excellent 
auxiliary  to  any  system,  however  good,  that  the  Government  might 
adopt.  It  must  be  remembered  that  that  was  no  theoretical  remedy; 
it  had  been  tried  and  had  succeeded.  It  had  worked  satisfactorily 
in  the  manufacturing  districts,  and,  thanks  to  Mr.  Paget,  one  of 
the  members  for  Nottingham,  Lord  Hatherton,  and  others,  it 
had  also  been  tried  with  the  happiest  results  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts. Here  he  thought  there  was  an  element  to  which  we 
might  look  with  the  greatest  confidence.  But  he  should  be 
guilty  of  concealing  his  own  deep  and  sincere  conviction  did  he 
not  express  his  belief  that  the  real  remedy  for  most  of  the  defects 
of  the  present  system  was  to  be  found  in  a  determined  efibrt  by 
Government  and  the  Legislature  to  improve  the  quality  of  our 
schools.  His  hearers  might  depend  upon  it  injustice  was  done 
to  the  working  classes  in  this  matter.  Their  social  affections 
were  as  strong  as  ours.  They  were  not  indifferent  to  the  welfare 
of  their  children,  and  we  had  no  right  to  declare  that  they  pre- 
ferred the  child's  earnings  to  the  child's  interest,  until  we  had 
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fairly  tested  that  question  by  giving  them  sufficiently  good 
schools.  When  this  was  done  we  should  be  able  to  say  whether 
they  would  send  their  children  to  school  or  not,  and  whether  the 
Government  was  called  upon  to  adopt  a  compulsory  system. 
This  proposal  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  sciiools  raised  that 
money  question  which  was  one  of  the  great  difficulties  in  the 
matter.  From  the  reports  of  the  school  inspectors  it  was  abun- 
dantly proved  that  many  of  the  schools  visited  by  them  were 
languishing  for  want  of  funds,  and  that  until  some  system  was 
adopted  by  which  more  permanent  fiinds  could  be  obtained,  it 
was  useless  to  suppose  that  we  should  be  able  to  raise  the 
standard  of  education. 

With  regard  to  industrial  training,  he  hoped  this  subject 
would  be  fully  discussed  in  the  section.  Now,  if  the  half- 
time  system  were  adopted,  a  large  approach  would  be  made 
towards  industrial  training,  because  half  the  time  of  the  children 
would  be  spent  at  school  and  half  in  learning  some  employment. 
He  did  hope  that  the  result  of  the  discussions  which  were  about 
to  t^e  place  would  exercise  that  wholesome  influence  upon  the 
proceedings  of  the  Legislature  and  the  opinion  of  the  country, 
which  must  be  the  practical  end  at  which  they  aimed,  for  he 
did  not  think  the  time  was  rife  for  compulsory  legislation — 
either  the  compulsory  establishment  of  schools  or  the  compulsory 
attendance  of  children. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  thought  the  Legislature  ought  promptly 
to  grant  a  permissive  Bill  fairly  to  try  the  experiment  of  im- 
proved schools  in  some  localities,  and  Parliament  ought  also  to 
allow  (what  he  had  intended  to  ask  for  in  the  late  session  had 
time  allowed)  a  careful  inquiry  into  the  whole  of  this  subject, 
by  means  of  which  they  might  be  enabled,  in  a  condensed  and 
unanswerable  shape,  to  lay  before  the  country  the  real  merits  of 
this  question.  He  earnestly  trusted  that  the  results  of  their 
proceedings  might  be  to  extend  information,  to  increase  public 
interest,  and  accelerate  the  arrival  of  that  time  when  Parliament 
would  no  longer  hesitate  to  legislate  on  this  subject  in  a  manner 
conducive  to  the  permanent  welfare,  the  honour,  and  the  interests 
of  this  country. 
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here,  but  probably  several,  and  I  wish  to  express  publicly  my 
gratitude  to  them  for  the  great  ability,  the  energy,  the  indepen- 
dence, and  the  admirable  research,  with  which  their  duties  have 
been  performed.  The  first  point  to  which  I  will  refer  is  the 
question  of  the  education  of  the  middle  classes.  We  are  very 
apt  to  suppose  that  the  only  difficulties  which  exist  are  the  diffi- 
culties which  have  arisen  with  respect  to  the  working  classes.  I 
hold  this  to  be  a  great  error,  because  I  know  that  the  middle 
classes  find  themselves  m  a  position  of  great  difficulty  on  this 
subject.  It  is  the  respectable  tradesman,  the  small  farmer,  the 
clerk,  and  men  of  that  description,  who  know  not  where  to  get 
education  for  their  children,  and  who,  practically  speaking,  pay 
very  dearly  for  a  bad  article. 

Connected  with  this  subject,  there  is  another  of  immense  im- 
portance, which  is  the  small  endowments  in  England  for  educa- 
tion. I  am  happy  to  state  that  papers  upon  this  subject  will  be 
read.  With  regard  to  the  middle  classes,  I  have  already  alluded 
to  the  general  difficulties  which  surround  their  position.  I  am 
strongly  impressed  with  those  difficulties,  and  from  the  interest 
that  I  have  manifested  in  the  subject,  I  have  frequently  received 
from  persons  belonging  to  the  middle  classes  most  touching 
letters,  pointing  out  the  difficulties  they  suffer.  You  heard  last 
night  from  Mr.  Akroyd,  who  has  himself  set  a  noble  example  of 
dealing  with  the  men  under  his  employ,  reference  made  to  the 
mechanics^  institutions.  Those  mechanics^  institutes  owe  their 
origin  in  a  great  degree  to  the  noble  lord  the  president  of  this 
day.  I  believe  in  some  parts  of  England,  particularly  the  counties 
ot  York  and  Lancashire,  the  education  of  the  middle  classes  has 
been  very  much  assisted  by  the  agency  of  mechanics*  institutes, 
and  the  system  of  classes  which  they  have  adopted  has  contributed 
largely  to  relieve  them  of  their  educational  difficulties.  But  at 
the  best  this  advantage  is  only  a  local  one,  and  the  more  we 
study  this  question  the  more  we  shall  arrive  at  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  separate  it  into  different  parta 
It  must  be  carried  on  as  a  whole,  and  as  one  whole  we  ought  to 
treat  it,  and  in  this  way  I  think  we  shall  render  much  less  the 
difficulties  which  surround  it. 

And  here  I  will  again  refer  to  the  question  of  small  endow- 
ments, for  I  believe  that  by  paying  attention  to  them  we  shall 
very  much  facilitate  the  education  of  both  the  working  and  the 
middle  classes.  Mr.  Norris  states  that  the  Charity  Commis- 
sioners of  London  will  give  gratuitous  assistance  in  the  re-orga- 
nization of  the  endowments,  and  his  report  mentions  several 
instances  in  which  they  have  been  re-organized  with  great 
advantage  to  the  middle  and  working  classes,  in  enabling  them 
to  receive  education  together  in  the  same  establishments.      I 
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believe  tliat  there  is  no  greater  error  than  that  of  supposing  that 
it  is.  impossible  to  get  the  middle  classes  to  associate  with  the 
working  classes  for  the  purpose  of  education.  Mr.  Stewart, 
in  his  report,  mentions  that  there  are  in  one  part  of  his  district 
3 1  schools,  in  which  the  aggregate  number  of  scholars  is  3600 ;  and 
of  these  3600,  only  1600  belong  to  the  working  classes,  thereby 
showing  that  in  this  district  the  two  classes  associate  together 
for  the  purposes  of  education.  But  it  seems  to  me  as  much  as 
ever  that,  to  effect  the  objects  in  view,  it  is  indispensable  that 
we  should  have  some  national  system.  At  present  we  have  only 
half  a  system.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  we  have  lately  gained 
one  great  step.  In  the  person  of  my  right  hon.  friend,  now 
present,  we  have  in  the  House  of  Commons  a  responsible 
Minister  to  answer  for  the  Government  educational  measures; 
and  let  me  add,  that  I  am  glad  to  see  that  post  so  well  filled  as 
it  is  by  my  right  hon.  friend  the  Vice-President.  We  have, 
therefore,  now,  the  Central  Board,  the  Inspectors,  and  the  Par- 
liamentary grant ;  but  I  say  this  is  only  the  central  half  of  a 
system,  and  the  other  half  is  wanting.  In  order  to  make  the 
whole  effective,  I  contend  that  we  should  have  a  local  organisa- 
tion to  co-operate  with  the  Central  Board,  and  some  certain  per- 
manent local  fund  to  respond  to  the  grant  which  Parliament 
makes.  By  such  means  we  might  achieve  a  great  object,  but 
we  cannot  achieve  it  so  long  as  we  are  limited  to  a  half  system. 
It  is  also  this  want  of  a  better  system  which  is  one  of  the  main 
causes  of  the  greatest  real  difficulty  of  this  subject,  the  very  early 
age  at  which  children  are  taken  away  from  school.  It  is  to  that 
question  that  we  must  address  ourselves  practically  and  earnestly. 
It  was  that  question  which  formed  the  subject  of  the  conference 
in  London  this  year,  under  the  presidency  of  his  Royal  High- 
ness the  Prince  Consort,  and  it  must  form  a  subject  of  discussion 
amongst  all  who  are  earnest  upon  this  question  of  education. 
I  have  in  my  hand  a  report  from  Mr.  Watkins,  the  inspector  of 
Yorkshire,  who  is  not  only  a  very  able  but  a  very  moderate  man,  and 
who  appears  to  me  to  take  sound  and  practical  views  of  all  parts 
of  the  subject,  and  he  says  in  this  report  that  with  respect  to 
this  matter,  the  year  1856  was  worse  than  the  year  1855.  I 
will  not  weary  you  with  the  figures,  but  I  may  say  that  in  this 
district  of  Yorkshire,  though  one  of  the  best  in  England,  71 
per  cent,  of  the  scholars  are  under  ten  years  of  age,  and  68 
per  cent,  had  been  at  the  school  one  year  or  less ;  while  Mr. 
Tremenheere  in  his  report  informs  us  that  of  the  young  men  and 
boys  employed  in  the  mining  districts,  three-fourths  who  had 
passed  through  excellent  schools  had  lost  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
little  learning  they  had  ever  got,  being  unable  to  read  with 
understanding,  or  to  work  a  sum  in  common  arithmetic.     Mr, 
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Stewart  also  tells  us  that  the  general  result  of  the  system  is  to 
establish  a  low  system  of  education  in  the  whole  of  the  Govern- 
ment schools ;  and  a  fourth  authority,  Mr.  Mitchell,  tells  us  that 
of  200  schools  he  inspected,  40  were  good,  and  35,  or  one-sixth 
.of  the  whole,  so  bad  that  they  would  be  better  done  away  with 
altogether.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  then  went  on  to  say  that 
this  appeared  to  have  a  direct  and  important  bearing  upon  the 
question — '  What  are  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  do 
with  regard  to  the  annual  Parliamentary  grant  for  education?' 
The  grave  question  that  arose  was  whether  in  the  face  of  the 
existing  state  of  things  they  should  be  able  to  defend  the  grant 
in  its  present  amount.  In  the  very  last  session  had  been  heard 
almost  for  the  first  time  a  sound  01  opposition  to  the  amount  of 
the  Parliamentary  grant,  and  that  sound  proceeded  from  no  less  a 
person  than  Mr.  Gladstone.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  was  point- 
ing out  in  what  way  our  finances  could  be  improved  and  how  we 
could  reduce  our  expenditure,  and  one  of  the  items  on  which  he 
fixed  was  the  growing  magnitude  of  the  educational  grant.  If 
the  inspectors  could  report  that  we  were  deriving  full  v^ue  for  our 
money,  he  thought  we  should  stand  upon  a  vantage  ground  which 
would  be  unassailable,  and  should  be  able  successfully  to  vin- 
dicate the  present,  or  even  a  much  larger  grant ;  but  while  the 
contrary  was  the  case,  it  would  be  no  easy  matter  to  defend  the 
grant. 

Although  he  regarded  the  system  of  prizes  and  that  of  certifi- 
cates as  valuable  parts  of  a  complete  educational  system,  he  must 
say  that  the  scheme  to  which  he  looked  with  much  more  confidence 
was  an  extended  adoption  of  the  practice  of  half  time.  Here- 
after he  believed  that  that  might  prove  a  powerful  and  excellent 
auxiliary  to  any  system,  however  good,  that  the  Government  might 
adopt.  It  must  be  remembered  that  that  was  no  theoretical  remedy; 
it  had  been  tried  and  had  succeeded.  It  had  worked  satisfactorily 
in  the  manufacturing  districts,  and,  thanks  to  Mr.  Paget,  one  of 
the  members  for  Nottingham,  Lord  Hatherton,  and  others,  it 
had  also  been  tried  with  the  happiest  results  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts. Here  he  thought  there  was  an  element  to  which  we 
might  look  with  the  greatest  confidence.  But  he  should  be 
guilty  of  concealing  his  own  deep  and  sincere  conviction  did  he 
not  express  his  belief  that  the  real  remedy  for  most  of  the  defects 
of  the  present  system  was  to  be  found  in  a  determined  efibrt  by 
Government  and  the  Legislature  to  improve  the  quality  of  our 
schools.  His  hearers  might  depend  upon  it  injustice  was  done 
to  the  working  classes  in  this  matter.  Their  social  affections 
were  as  strong  as  ours.  They  were  not  indifferent  to  the  welfare 
of  their  children,  and  we  had  no  right  to  declare  that  they  pre- 
ferred the  child's  earnings  to  the  child's  interest,  until  we  had 
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fairly  tested  that  question  by  giving  them  sufficiently  good 
schools.  When  this  was  done  we  should  be  able  to  say  whether 
they  would  send  their  children  to  school  or  not,  and  whether  the 
Government  was  called  upon  to  adopt  a  compulsory  system. 
This  proposal  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  schools  raised  that 
money  question  which  was  one  of  the  great  difficulties  in  the 
matter.  From  the  reports  of  the  school  inspectors  it  was  abun- 
dantly proved  that  many  of  the  schools  visited  by  them  were 
languishing  for  want  of  funds,  and  that  until  some  system  was 
adopted  by  which  more  permanent  funds  could  be  obtained,  it 
was  useless  to  suppose  that  we  should  be  able  to  raise  the 
standard  of  education. 

With  regard  to  industrial  training,  he  hoped  this  subject 
would  be  fully  discussed  in  the  section.  Now,  if  the  half- 
time  system  were  adopted,  a  large  approach  would  be  made 
towards  industrial  training,  because  half  the  time  of  the  children 
would  be  spent  at  school  and  half  in  learning  some  employment. 
He  did  hope  that  the  result  of  the  discussions  which  were  about 
to  idke  place  would  exercise  that  wholesome  influence  upon  the 
proceedings  of  the  Legislature  and  the  opinion  of  the  country, 
which  must  be  the  practical  end  at  which  they  aimed,  for  he 
did  not  think  the  time  was  rife  for  compulsory  legislation — 
either  the  compulsory  establishment  of  schools  or  the  compulsory 
attendance  of  children. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  thought  the  Legislature  ought  promptly 
to  grant  a  permissive  Bill  fairly  to  try  the  experiment  of  im- 
proved schools  in  some  localities,  and  Parliament  ought  also  to 
allow  (what  he  had  intended  to  ask  for  in  the  late  session  had 
time  allowed)  a  careful  inquiry  into  the  whole  of  this  subject, 
by  means  of  which  they  might  be  enabled,  in  a  condensed  and 
unanswerable  shape,  to  lay  before  the  country  the  real  merits  of 
this  question.  He  earnestly  trusted  that  the  results  of  their 
proceedings  might  be  to  extend  information,  to  increase  public 
interest,  and  accelerate  the  arrival  of  that  time  when  Parliament 
would  no  longer  hesitate  to  legislate  on  this  subject  in  a  manner 
conducive  to  the  permanent  welfare,  the  honour,  and  the  interests 
of  this  country. 


BT   THE 

LORD    STANLEY,    M.P. 


I  HAVE  one  word  to  say  before  commencing  the  paper  which 
I  have  prepared.  That  paper  was  drawn  up  with  a  view  to 
its  being  read  before  the  Public  Health  Department  exclusively  of 
this  Conference ;  that  is,  before  an  audience  most  of  whom,  at 
least,  might  be  presumed  already  to  take  an  interest  in  the  facts 
and  theories  of  sanitary  science.  If,  therefore,  to  those  whom  I 
now  address,  any  details  into  which  I  ma^  enter  shall  seem 
tedious  or  superfluous,  I  hope  they  will  bear  m  mind  the  change 
which  has  taken  place  in  our  arrangements,  and  not  ascribe  to 
me  the  intention  of  unduly  trespassing  upon  their  patience. 

We  are  met  here  as  a  Conference  to  discuss  the  present  state 
and  future  prospects  of  sanitary  science  in  England.  Now  the 
first  thing  that  rational  men  do,  whatever  be  the  matter  with 
which  they  have  to  deal,  is  to  define  carefully,  and  see  that  they 
understand  accurately,  the  t^rms  they  are  about  to  use.  What 
is  it  that  we  mean  by  sanitary  science?  We  mean,  I  apprehend, 
that  science  which  deals  with  the  preservation  of  health  and  pre- 
vention of  disease,  in  reference  to  the  entire  community,  or  to 
classes  within  that  community,  as  contradistinguished  from 
medical  science  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term,  which 
latter  study  has  for  its  aim  the  restoration  of  health  when  lost, 
and  deals  with  the  case  of  each  individual  separately.  Or,  to  put 
it  in  another  form,  I  would  say  that  all  physical  evils  to  which 
human  beings  are  liable  may,  for  oiu*  purpose,  be  classed  under 
three  heads : — 

1.  Those  which,  whether  limited  to  isolated  cases  or  widely 
diffused,  are  not  preventable  beforehand  by  any  means  at  present 
known,  and  can  only  be  dealt  with  remedially  when  they  arise. 

2.  Those  which,  affecting  individuals  only,  are  preventable  as 
regards  those  individuals,  but  are  not  due  to  any  general  or  wide- 
spreading  cause. 

3.  Those  which  affect  entire  districts,  or  entire  classes  of  men, 
of  which  the  cause  lies  in  some  known  external  noxious  agency. 
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whether  connected  with  occupation  or  locality,  and  which  can 
therefore  be  removed  altogether  by  the  removal  of  such  agency. 

Now  of  these  three  classes,  sanitary  science — as  I  understand 
the  term,  the  study  of  the  public  health— deals  not  at  all  with 
the  first,  deals  but  partially  with  the  second,  and  mainly,  though 
not  quite  exclusively,  confines  itself  to  the  third.  I  should,  how- 
ever, note,  that  even  in  regard  to  diseases  of  which  the  origin, 
the  exciting  cause,  lies  beyond  the  present  reach  of  human 
knowledge,  there  can  be  no  question  but  that  their  intensity,  and 
the  consequent  mortality  produced  by  them,  depends  in  great 
measure  on  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  community  which  they 
attack.  The  fundamental  axiom,  then,  which  sanitarists  lay 
down  is  this, — that  of  epidemic  diseases  some  may  be  made  by 
proper  appliances  to  disappear  altogether,  while  those  that  remain 
will  exhibit  a  milder  and  less  destructive  type ;  while  of  diseases 
not  epidemic,  a  large  proportion  arises  out  of  our  ignorance  of, 
and  consequent  non-compliance  with,  physical  laws,  a  knowledge 
of  which  laws  therefore  conduces  directly  to  an  improved  state 
of  public  health. 

You  will  see,  therefore,  that  in  such  an  inquiry  as  we  propose 
there  is  nothing  technical,  nothing  of  which  the  knowledge  may 
be  reasonably  considered  as  confined  to  a  few,  but  that  it  is  in 
the  strictest  sense  a  national  and  a  popular  subject.  The  know- 
ledge which  combats  existing  disease  is  rightly  held  to  be  the 
proper  possession  of  a  certain  class,  and  from  attempts  at  its  more 
general  diflftision  probably,  mischief  rather  than  good  would  arise ; 
but  the  knowledge  which  wards  off  preventable  disease  from  the 
naturally  healthy,  which  brings  the  artificial  life  of  almost  all 
ranks  in  this  country  into  at  least  approximate  harmony  with  the 
requirements  of  our  physical  constitution,  is  one  which  may  be, 
and  which  ought  to  be,  in  some  measure  possessed  by  every  edu- 
cated person. 

I  say  that  this  knowledge  may  be  so  diffused,  because  I  believe 
that  those  most  conversant  with  the  subject  will  bear  me  out  in 
afiirming  that,  however  wide  and  varied  the  ramifications  into 
which  sanitary  inquiries  branch  out — however  numerous  may  be 
the  points  on  which  unanimity  of  opinion  has  not  yet  been 
reached,  yet  the  leading  fundamental  principles  with  which 
alone  it  is  necessary  or  desirable  that  most  private  persons  should 
be  familiar,  are  singularly  few  and  simple.  I  say  that  this  know- 
ledge ought  to  be  so  diffused,  not  merely  because  in  matters  which 
concern  the  public  in  its  collective  capacity,  such  as  the  cleansing 
of  rivers,  the  drainage  of  towns,  the  exclusion  from  populous 
districts  of  noxious  employments,  and  the  like,  those  by  whom 
sanitary  reforms  are  imperfectly  appreciated  will  be  found  hostile 
to  them  on  the  ground  of  expense,  but  because  a  large  proportion 
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of  those  remedial  sanitary  measures  which  it  is  in  the  power  of 
society  to  apply  to  physical  ills  are  of  such  a  nature  that  no 
police  regulation^  no  Board  of  Health,  no  legislative  enactments, 
can  successfully  interfere  to- enforce  them  without  the  co-operatiou 
of  the  parties  concerned — such,  to  take  a  single  instance,  as  the 
cleansing  and  ventilation  of  private  dwellings — because,  in  a 
word,  let  society  and  the  law  do  all  they  can,  much,  probably 
more,  will  remain  to  be  done  by  individuals  and  by  families,  each 
for  themselves.  In  both  capacities,  then,  as  private  persons  and 
as  citizens,  this  question  of  public  health  deeply  affects  us. 

Perhaps  I  might  add  that  the  duty  of  studying  it  is  to  all 
thoughtful  persons  enhanced  by  its  comparatively  unattractive 
nature.  It  deals  with  things,  not  persons ;  or  if  with  persons,  yet 
with  persons  considered  only  in  their  physical  relations,  and  with- 
out reference  to  varieties  of  individual  character.  It  does  not 
connect  itself  with  historical  associations,  for  the  systematic  inves- 
tigation of  it  is  new,  dating,  indeed,  from  our  own  day^.  It  can 
hardly  be  said  to  appeal  to  the  imagination  through  the  senses, 
for  the  enemy  against  whom  sanitarists  contend  is  for  the  roost 
j)art,  though  not  always,  invisible.  It  requires,  more  than  roost 
departments  of  social  study,  the  exercise  of  faith  on  the  part  of 
those  who  follow  it ;  faith  in  the  accumulated  experience  of  those 
who  have  preceded  us,  and  in  the  conclusions  to  which  that  expe- 
rience has  irresistibly  led.  But  it  has  one  attraction  and  one 
reward  which,  as  I  conceive,  far  overpays  any  labour  or  trouble 
which  may  attend  the  pursuit.  No  kind  of  study  so  roanifestlv 
shows  us  the  increased  and  increasing  power  which  roan  (I  speak 
of  the  race,  not  of  the  unit)  possesses  over  his  own  destiny,  even 
where  he  appears  most  absolutely  and  helplessly  subjected  to  over- 
ruling external  influences.  That  is  a  truth  which,  on  the  one 
hand,  we  are  bound  to  receive  with  humility  rather  than  with 
pride;  but  which,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  our  duty  not  to  ignore. 
It  is  no  light  increase  of  our  responsibilities,  as  citizens  of  the 
State  and  as  members  of  the  human  family,  to  have  it  brought 
before  our  eyes  that  those  evils  which  some  might  be  inclined  to 
look  upon  as  visitations  of  Providence  (as  doubtless,  in  a  certain 
sense,  they  are) — as  misfortunes  to  be  submitted  to  and  patiently 
endured  rather  than  combated — are  really  as  much  the  work  of 
our  own  hands,  the  result  of  errors  either  in  omission  or  com- 
mission— as  war,  or  anarchy,  or  social  tumult,  or  destitution 
arising  from  indolent  and  improvident  habits.  There  may  be 
some,  perhaps  many,  to  whom  the  old  theory  is  more  attractive 
than  the  new — to  whom  augmented  responsibility  is  simply 
alarming,  and  the  idea  of  resignation  more  congenial  than  that  of 
resistance.  But  we  have  no  choice  in  the  matter.  We  cannot 
go  back.     In  physical  science,  at  least,  every  step  once  gained  is 
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gained  for  ever ;  for  all  men^  all  countries^  all  times,  from  know- 
ledge to  ignorance^  from  consciousness  to  uncoDscioosness^  the 
return  is  impossible.  Heuceforth  it  is  a  law  of  our  social  exist- 
ence that  we  shall  see  ourselves-^individuallj  and  cdUectively — 
as  being  to  ourselves  the  cause  of  at  least  a  large  proportion  of 
those  physical  sufferings  on  which  most  of  us  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  look  as  a  necessary^  though  lamentable^  condition  of 
humanity.  And  I  have  so  much  confidence  in  both  the  good 
feeling  and  the  good  sense  of  the  English  public — (I  say  'good 
sense'  as  well  as  'good  feeling/  because  where  disease  is  in 
question^  the  safety  of  our  neighbours  is  our  own  also) — that  I 
believe  when  that  truth  comes  to  be  generally  and  familiarly 
recognised^  no  dislike,  however  natural^  either  of  private  expendi- 
ture or  public  taxation^  no  mere  contempt  for  what  is  new  because 
it  is  new,  no  distrust  of  theory  because  it  cannot  be  verified  by 
the  personal  observation  and  experience  of  each  individual,  will 
stand  in  the  way  of  those  sanitary  reforms  being  effected,  the 
necessity  of  which,  still  in  great  measure  ignored  by  the  com- 
munity at  large,  is  deeply  and  universally  felt  by  those  whose 
profession  or  whose  inclination  has  led  them  to  a  special  study  of 
the  subject. 

I  may,  indeed,  be  asked,  or  rather  I  might  have  been  asked 
a  few  years  ago,  '  What  proof  have  you  of  your  leading  asser- 
tion? What  evidence  can  you  bring  of  the  statement  that 
disease  is  really  preventable  to  the  extent  which  sanitarists 
allege?'  I  answer,  'First,  we  rely  on  inferences  drawn  from 
our  knowledge  of  the  general  laws  of  health ;  next,  on  the  proof 
of  figures  so  simple  and  so  conclusive  as  to  leave  no  room  for 
dispute.'  If  two  towns  or  two  districts  be  taken,  resembling 
each  other  in  all  respects,  except  that  one  is  thoroughly  drained 
and  supplied  with  pure  water,  while  the  other  remains  in  a  state 
of  dirt  and  neglect ;  and  if,  the  occupations  and  general  habits 
of  the  inhabitants  of  both  being  the  same,  the  deaths  in  the 
latter  are  shown  largely  to  exceed  those  which  take  place  in  the 
former:  if,  further,  this  difference  is  seen  to  disappear  when 
both  are  placed  in  the  same  sanitary  condition,  the  test  is  com- 
plete, and  the  previous  excess  of  mortality  is  inferred  to  have 
been  due  to  the  cause  on  the  disappearance  of  which  it  has 
disappeared.  The  same  kind  of  evidence  is  furnished  by  the 
greater  healthiness  of  the  inmates  of  model  lodging-houses  in 
London  and  other  great  towns,  compared  with  the  surrounding 
population — though  here  some  deduction  must  be  made  for  the 
generally  more  orderly  and  regular  habits  of  those  who  inhabit 
them.  So  again,  if  a  given  number  of  persons  be  selected 
within  certain  limits  of  age,  all  following  some  particular 
cxwupation,  and  the  number  being  sufficient  to  neutralize  what- 
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ever  effect  mij»:bt  arise  from  the  diversity  of  individual  con- 
stitutions; and  if  an  equal  number  of  persons  following  some 
other  occupation,  under  similar  circumstances  of  age  and  re- 
sidence, be  compared  with  thes5,  it  is  obvious  that  any  difference 
which  may  be  found  between  the  rate  of  mortality  of  the  two 
is  fairly  ascribable  to  the  different  nature  of  their  employments, 
or  of  the  habits  to  which  those  employments  lead.  We  have 
thus  two  kinds  of  evidence,  the  one  supporting  and  confirming 
the  other — the  one  leading  us  to  look  in  certain  quarters  for  the 
existence  of  preventable  disease,  the  other  assuring  us  that  we 
have  really  found  it.  I  need  hardly  note  in  passing,  the  intimate 
connexion  which  exists  between  sanitary  and  statistical  in- 
quiries; indeed,  vital  statistics  are  and  must  be  the  surest  test — 
often  they  are  the  only  test — of  the  soundness  of  a  sanitary 
theory. 

The  farther  question  may  be  put, — '  To  what  extent  do  we 
consider  disease  as  preventable — and  what  amount  of  the  actually 
existing  mortality  is,  in  the  judgment  of  competent  persons, 
due  to  artificial  causes?*  Science,  I  apprehend,  does  not  furnish 
an  exact  reply  to  this  inquiry,  which  indeed  is  rather  speculative 
than  practical,  since  no  one  can  imagine  that  we  have  yet 
reached,  or  even  approximated  to,  the  highest  degree  of  public 
health  attainable  compatibly  with  our  actual  knowledge.  Be- 
tween what  we  know  ought  to  be  done,  and  what  we  have  done, 
a  wide  interval  exists.  A  general  and  rough  answer  may,  how- 
ever, be  given.  We  aim  at  reducing  the  deaths  in  every  em- 
j)loyment,  and  in  all  inhabited  localities,  to  the  level  of  those 
which  occur  in  the  healthiest  employments  and  in  the  healthiest 
localities.  If  this  reduction  could  be  effected,  we  might  con- 
sider that  society  had  done  all  that  lay  wnthin  its  power.  An 
average  mortality  of  17  per  1000  may  be  regarded  as  that  which 
is  due  to  natural  causes,  all  excess  is  artificial ;  and  the  present 
death-iate  for  the  United  Kingdom  is  22,  or  5  per  1000  too 
many.  That  such  a  reduction  can  be  effected  1  do  not  afRrm ; 
I  say  only  that  here  is  the  natural  limit,  the  boundary  of  our 
ende«avours ;  a  limit  to  which,  though  never  able  to  reach  it,  we 
may  draw  continually  nearer  and  nearer. 

It  is  my  wish,  in  these  introductory  remarks,  to  avoid  details, 
and  especially  statistical  details,  which,  from  the  largeness  of  the 
subject,  and  the  necessity  of  compression,  could  not  but  be  in- 
complete and  unsatisfaxdory.  But  there  are  probably  few  per- 
sons even  here  who  are  fully  aware  how  much  is  involved  in  that 
simple-sounding  phrase,  '  the  reduction  of  the  average  mortality 
in  all  employments  to  the  level  of  what  it  is  in  the  healthiest 
employments.*  I  will  take  a  single  instance,  which  may  help  to 
show  how  such  a  sacrifice  of  human  life  goes  on  unchecked,  and 
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almost  nnnoticcd^  though  plainly  within  the  power  of  society  to 
abate.  I  take  the  ease  of  the  British  army — not,  observe,  of 
regiments  employed  in  foreign  service,  or  quartered  in  unhealthy 
climates — but  the  case  of  troops  stationed  here  at  home,  within 
these  islands,  and  under  the  direct  control  of  the  Executive. 

Taking  the  deaths  which  occur  among  men  within  the  ages 
of  militi^  service,  so  as  to  exclude  the  very  young  and  the  old, 
we  have  a  yearly  average  among  civilians  resident  in  towns  of 
11*9  per  looo  (say  12).  We  have  for  the  same  ages,  among 
soldiers  of  the  Line  in  England,  an  average  of  17*8  per  1000  (say 
J  8) ;  and  among  the  Guards,  of  20*4  per  1 000  (say  20^).  Showing 
a  greater  mortality  in  the  two  latter  cases  when  compared  with 
the  former,  in  the  ratio  of  3  to  2  as  between  soldiers  of  the 
Line  and  civilians,  and  of  5  to  3  between  soldiers  of  the  Guards 
and  civilians.  Now  I  have  no  wish  to  go  into  this  particular 
case,  which  I  cite  only  by  way  of  illustration;  and  therefore 
I  wall  not  stop  to  inquire  how  much  of  this  waste  of  life  may  be 
owing  to  overcrowding  and  deficient  ventilation  in  barracks, 
how  much  to  those  intemperate  habit«  which  are  too  common 
in  the  class  referred  to ;  observing  only  that  both  these  causes 
are  equally,  though  by  different  means,  preventable  causes,  and 
that  one  at  least  lies  within  the  direct  power  of  Government  to 
remove. 

To  this  instance  of  mortality  caused  by  an  unhealthy  mode  of 
life,  let  me  add  one  tending  to  show  how  far  mortality  varies 
according  to  the  salubrity  or  insalubrity  of  the  district  inhabited. 

Taking  the  same  ages  as  in  the  last  calculation — namely, 
from  twenty  to  thirty-five  years  of  age,  we  have  an  average  of 
deaths  per  1000  as  follows: — In  the  least  healthy  urban  dis- 
tricts, 12*4;  in  the  whole  population  of  England  and  Wales, 
9*2 ;  in  the  rural  population  exclusively,  7*7.  I  quote  all  these 
figures  from  official  public  documents.* 

The  Manchester  Sanitary  Association,  an  active  and  useful 
body,  has  drawn  up  a  brief  popular  summary  of  facts  about 
health,  one  or  two  of  which  I  quote,  stating  at  the  same  time 
that  I  have  not  verified  them  from  any  other  source. 

They  compare  the  mortality  by  war  with  that  by  pestilence,  as 
follows : — 

During  the  revolutionary  war,  in  twenty-two  years  (1793  ^ 

*  Since  this  addrera  was  delivered,  a  report  by  the  Regifitrar-General  has 
appeared,  some  figures  contained  in  which  arc  worth  quoting,  as  illustrative  of 
what  is  here  stated.  Of  the  inhabitants  of  England  and  Wales,  8,750,000  persons 
(in  round  numbers)  live  on  2,150,000  acres,  constituting  the  urban  population: 
among  these  the  death-rate  of  the  quarter  was  75  per  1000  for  the  year.  The 
remaining  9,750,000  (in  round  numbers)  live  on  350,000,000  acres,  constituting 
the  rural  population :  among  these  the  death-rate  of  Uie  quarter  vias  1 7  i>cr  1000  fur 
the  year — a  difference  of  8  fives  in  every  1000  yearly ! 
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1815),  there  were  killed  19,800  men:  in  the  single  year^ 
1848-49,  there  died  of  cholera  and  other  epidemics,  72,180. 

In  those  twenty-two  years  of  war,  the  wounded  were  79,700 ; 
in  the  one  year  of  cholera,  those  attacked  were  144,860. 

They  add  that  the  annual  average  of  deaths  in  England  and 
Wales,  due  to  preventable  causes,  may  be  estimated  at  115,000. 
Another  fact  may  be  here  noted,  which,  lamentable  as  it  is,  seems 
to  be  ascci*tained  beyond  the  power  of  disproof.  It  is  known  Jbhat 
in  the  large  towns,  where  the  habits  of  urban  life  are  most  fully 
established,  of  all  children  bom,  only  one-half  reach  the  age  oi 
five  years.  The  Association  from  which  I  have  quoted,  estimates 
the  deaths  under  three  yeara  of  age  at  one-half  of  the  whole,  for 
Manchester  and  Salford,  in  1845.  And  in  the  City  of  London, 
according  to  Dr.  Letheby,  400  per  1000,  or  tw^o-fifbhs,  died 
under  the  age  of  five.  One  is  willing  to  hope  that  this  vast 
mortality  is  due  mainly  to  ignorance,  in  a  lesser  degree  to  cul- 
pable neglect,  and  in  hardly  any  instance  to  a  worse  cause ;  but 
those  who  are  familiar  with  the  history  of  burial-dubs  will  not 
require  to  have  it  proved  that  a  system  which  makes  the  parent 
a  gainer  pecuniarily,  and  that  often  to  a  large  extent,  by  the 
death  of  the  child,  has  acted,  to  say  the  least,  most  unfortunately 
as  a  stimulus  to  careless  and  inhuman  treatment. 

1  think  no  farther  proof  will  be  asked  of  the  necessity  of  sanitary 
im])rovcment  as  a  measure  of  humanity,  having  for  its  end  the 
saving  of  life.  But  the  question  has  another  aspect.  It  used  to 
be  held — a  sort  of  comfoiiable  optimist  theory  by  which  people 
excused  themselves  from  doing  what  they  felt  ought  to  be  done — 
that  pestilence,  awiul  and  destructive  as  it  might  be,  was  yet  a 
kind  of  preventive  check  on  population,  keeping  it  within  the 
limits  of  possible  subsistence,  and  thus  indirectly  subserving  a 
beneficial  end.  To  Mr.  Chadw^ck,  in  his  report  of  184a — ^awork 
which,  from  that  day  to  the  present,  has  been  the  text-book  of 
sanitary  research — is  due  the  credit  of  having  dispelled  this  fallacy. 
His  argument  cannot  be  abridged  so  as  to  do  it  justice  here :  the 
general  line  of  proof  which  he  follows  is  this, — that  where  the 
condition  of  public  health  is  worst,  and  the  habits  of  life  most 
degraded,  there  the  restraints  of  prudence  are  least  felt,  and  con- 
sequently the  increase  of  population  takes  place  to  the  greatest 
extent,  irrespective  of  the  means  of  support  which  can  be  provided 
for  those  thus  brought  into  the  world.  In  a  word,  improve  the 
habits,  increase  the  self-respect  of  people  anywhere,  you  will 
have  fewer  mouths  to  feed,  and  more  efficient  labour  to  supply 
them.  Again,  Mr.  Chadwick  has  shown  that  of  all  causes  of 
pauperism,  none  is  more  actively  operative  than  that  of  premature 
widowhood  and  orphana^\  For  instance :  assume  that  a  labourer 
is  capable  of  following  his  occupation  untU  the  age  of  sixty-five — 
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the  death  of  that  man  at  forty-five  is  equivalent  to  the  deduction 
of  twenty  years  of  his  working  time ;  his  family  must  be  supported 
at  the  expense  of  others,  and  the  pecuniary  burden  thus  cast  upon 
the  public  more  than  outweighs  any  saving  caused  by  the  greater 
proportion  of  early  deaths,  occurring  under  defective  sanitary 
arrangements. 

The  Manchester  Association  states,  not  citing  its  authority, 
that  in  1842  there  were  27,000  cases  of  premature  widowhood, 
and  100,000  orphans  chargeable  to  the  poor-rates,  from  pre- 
ventable causes ;  estimating  also  the  yearly  loss  by  lost  labour, 
by  premature  death,  by  excessive  sickness  and  funerals,  at 
2,000,000/.  above  what  it  need  be.  Into  all  such  calculations  there 
must  enter  an  element  of  conjecture ;  but  there  seems  no  reason 
to  doubt  the  general  justice  of  Mr.  Chad  wick's  conclusions  when 
he  tells  you  (I  cite  his  words,  a  little  abridged)  — 

'  That  the  public  loss  from  premature  deaths  of  heads  of  families 
is  greater  than  can  be  represented  by  any  enumeration  of  the  pecu- 
niary burdens  directly  consequent  on  their  sickness  and  death. 

'  That  the  loss  of  working  ability  among  large  classes  cannot 
be  less  than  eight  or  ten  years  of  life. 

'  That  epidemics  and  other  diseases  do  not  diminish,  but  tend 
to  increase,  the  pressure  of  population. 

'  That  the  younger  population,  bred  np  under  noxious  physical 
agencies,  is  inferior  in  physical  organization,  tending  to  become 
short-lived,  reckless,  intemperate,  and  little  susceptible  of  moral 
influences.' 

There  is  something  like  an  anti-climax  in  talking  of  the  saving 
of  money  as  a  result  of  the  saving  of  life ;  but  it  is  \^orth  while 
to  note  the  process  by  which,  in  this  as  in  many  other  instances. 
Nature  makes  our  interest  to 'coincide  with  our  duty. 

You  will  hear  papers  read  on  each  of  the  three  heads  of 
inquiry  under  which  our  proceedings  have  been  classed.  These 
are: — 

1 .  The  actual  condition  of  public  health,  past  and  present. 

2.  The  causes  which  modify  it,  whether  favourably  or  the 
reverse. 

?.  The  consideration  of  preventive  or  palliative  measures, 
have  already  touched  on  the  first  of  these  topics,  and  now 
pass  on  to  the  second. 

The  causes  which  produce  or  predispose  to  disease  are  many, 
but  those  with  which  sanitarists  have  chiefly  to  wage  war  may 
be  easily  enumerated.  Want  of  drainage,  whether  to  carry  off 
the  natural  exhalations  of  the  soil,  or  those  far  more  dangerous 
miaamata  which  arise  in  localities  crowded  with  human  beings, 
where  dirt  is  suffered  to  lie  as  it  falls ;  want  of  continuous  and 
whol^ome  water-supply,  whereby  not  only  personal  cleanlinefe* 
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is  rendered  difficult,  but  oftentimes  poison  is  ignorantly  swallowed 
in  the  stagnant  and  putrifying  liquid  which  is  used ;  imperfect 
ventilation  in  workshops,  places  of  public  resort,  and  private 
dwellings ;  overcrowding  in  houses  and  lodgings,  which  renders 
ventilation  impossible;  burials  within  towns  and  crowded  dis- 
tricts ;  want  of  open  spaces  in  towns, — ^these  stand  foremost  in 
the  list  of  removable  sanitary  evils.  The  direct  effect  of  these 
agencies  is  obvious,  and  needs  no  further  mention ;  their  indirect 
effect  has  perhaps  been  less  often  noted ;  but  it  seems  to  be  a  rule 
of  almost  universal  application,  that  of  the  physical  as  of  the 
moral  law,  one  breach  leads  to  another.  All  men  know  and  deplore 
the  destruction  of  life  and  property  by  intemperate  habits  in 
England ;  but  not  all  men  know  (though  it  has  been  repeatedly 
proved),  that  one  of  the  strongest  predisposing  causes  to 
intemperance  is  that  sense  of  depression  and  general  weakness, 
demanding  and  seeming  to  justify  the  use  of  stimulants,  which, 
itself  a  disease,  attacks  those  who  live  in  undrained  and  unventi- 
latcd  localities. 

I  have  spoken  of  dirt  in  its  various  forms  as  the  great  enemy 
of  public  health,  and  I  atn  glad  to  believe  that  this  truth  has  made 
its  way  into  the  public  mind.  No  man  now  doubts  the  general 
connexion  between  physical  purity  and  physical  well-being; 
however  much  may  remain  undone  in  practice,  the  theory  is 
admitted  on  all  hands.  Perhaps  I  might  go  so  far  as  to  say 
that  we  seem  to  be  in  some  danger  of  being  carried  too  far  by 
the  exclusive  devotion  with  which  a  new  and  true  doctrine  is  apt 
to  be  received ;  and  of  unduly  neglecting  those  other  influences, 
partly  known,  partly  still  hidden,  which  affect  the  sanitary  stat^ 
of  the  country.  The  efficacy  of  precautions  against  the  importa- 
tion of  pestilence — formerly,  no  doubt,  exaggerated  by  public 
opinion — is  now  as  generally  decried.  I  have  not  the  presumption 
to  express  my  opinion  on  a  subject  which  still  divides  professional 
men,  but  I  may  remark  that  the  time  has  yet  hardly  arrived 
when  nations  can  be  called  upon  to  pass  a  definitive  judgment  on 
the  doubtful  point  of  the  communicability  of  disease.  The  test 
of  experience  is  wanting;  and  until  our  future  course  is  more 
clearly  understood,  and  until  we  become  able  to  criticise  the  ideas 
of  the  present  time  with  the  same  impartial  severity  which  we 
apply  to  those  of  former  ages,  it  is  perhaps  wiser  to  acquiesce,  at 
least  provisionally,  in  opinions  which  have  prescription  in  their 
favour,  and  of  which  the  refutation,  if  they  be  refutable,  is  not 
yet  certain  and  complete. 

A  vast  and  interesting  field  of  inquiry  is  opened  by  the  state- 
ment of  two  propositions  which,  I  believe,  remain  still  open  to 
criticism,  being  neither  accepted  as  certain,  nor  rejected  as 
contrary  to  fact.     The  one,  that,  other  causes  being  the  same, 
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the  mortality  of  a  district  varies  directly  as  the  density  of  its 
population;  a  theory  which,  if  admitted  to  its  full  extent, 
would  seem  to  place  sanitary  science  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
tendencies  and  requirements  of  modern  civilization.  I  cannot 
refrain  from  a  passing  reference  to  the  facts,  as  collected  by 
Dr.  Baly,  by  which  I  understand  this  inference  is  supported. 
It  was  observed  during  a  late  epidemic,  that  in  the  134  more 
thickly  inhabited  districts,  where  the  higher  rate  of  cholera 
mortality  occurred,  the  population  being  915  to  the  square  mile, 
the  deaths  averaged  65  to  10,000  living.  In  404  districts  of 
lower  cholera-mortality,  there  were  on  the  whole  235  inhabitants 
to  the  square  mile,  and  the  deaths  averaged  7  to  10,000 ;  while 
ill  the  remaining  85  districts,  with  average  population  122  to 
the  square  mile,  no  deaths  whatever  from  cholera  took  place. 

I  need  scarcely  remark  that  the  concurring  testimony  of  every 
age  and  country  points  to  the  co-existence  of  the  most  destruc- 
tive epidemics  with  the  densest  populations ;  but  this  general 
belief  cannot,  without  more  accurate  investigation,  be  accepted 
as  establishing  an  exact  scientific  law.  And  it  is  right  to  observe 
that  no  statistical  generalization  can  or  ought  to  be  founded 
upon  one,  or  even  upon  a  few  instances ;  time  will  be  needed 
before  the  dispute  to  which  I  have  referred  can  be  conclusively 
set  at  rest. 

The  second  proposition  to  which  I  have  adverted  may  be  stated 
thus — ^that,  other  influencing  causes  being  equal,  the  salubrity  of 
a  district  will  vary  directly  within  certain  limits  as  its  altitude 
above  the  sea.  That  this  has  been  the  case  in  regard  of  the 
cholera-mortality  in  London  is  affirmed,  and  I  believe  allowed ; 
how  far  we  are  justified  in  extending  the  inference,  I  leave  it  to 
more  competent  persons  to  decide.  Here,  as  in  the  former  case,  the 
general  sense  of  mankind  appears  to  be  in  favour  of  the  principle 
laid  down ;  but  this  is  a  consideration  on  which,  in  a  matter  of 
this  kind,  not  over  much  stress  should  be  laid.  When  we  re- 
member that  commercial  advantages  have  caused  the  building  of 
almost  every  great  city  of  the  world  on  low-lying  ground  in  the 
vicinity  of  a  river,  we  cannot  but  see  the  practical  interest  of  the 
question  thus  raised  for  discussion.  But  even  if  it  be  found  that 
density  of  population  and  lowness  of  site  are  in  a  marked 
degree  aggravating  causes  of  disease,  they  can  hardly  be  con- 
sidered as  preventable  causes,  so  *far  at  least  as  the  existing 
generation  of  mankind  is  concerned. 

In  regard  of  special  occupations,  it  is  well  known  that  the 
pursuit  of  very  many  is  attended  by  some  peculiar  form  of 
malady,  the  origin  of  which  is  distinctly  traceable  to  the  nature 
of  the  work  done.  Excessive  exposure,  or  the  reverse — a  life 
absolutely  sedentary — sudden  changes  of  temperature — continued 
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and  improving  these  measures  were  materially  indebted  to  its 
co-operation. 

One  instance  is  better  than  any  ^neral  description.  Of  the 
nine  bills  presented  by  me  to  the  House  of  Lords  in  1845,  *^^ 
six  of  which  are  now  the  law  of  the  laud,  two  of  the  six  were 
suggested  by  the  Society,  and  another,  the  most  important  of  the 
whole,  and  which  has  entirely  changed  the  coui-se  of  procedure — 
the  act  for  the  Examination  of  Parties  in  all  suits — I  never  should 
have  succeeded  in  carrying  but  for  the  Society's  correspondence 
with  all  the  county  court  judges,  and  their  almost  unanimous 
testimony  in  favour  of  the  change.  Take  another  instance.  Of 
the  legal  improvements  in  the  session  that  has  just  closed,  the 
most  important  are  the  Divorce  and  the  Fraudulent  Trustees 
Acts.  The  former  was  mainly  furthered  by  the  inquiries  of  our 
committees,  by  the  public  meeting  held  on  the  protection  of 
married  women,  under  the  presidency  of  Sir  John  Pakington, 
and  by  the  bills  which  the  Society  prepared,  and  which  were 
presented  the  session  before ;  while  the  latter  (Fraudulent  Trustees 
Act)  originated  in  the  inquiry  and  report  of  a  special  committee 
of  tlie  Society  upon  the  subject.  Nor  should  we  pass  over  a  very 
important  step  taken  by  the  Government  in  consequence  of  the 
Society's  urgent  remonstrance  against  the  grievous  defects  in  our 
Judicial  Statistics.  The  elaborate  discussions  in  the  committees 
and  general  meetings  of  the  Society,  and  its  conclusive  reports, 
have  had  the  eifect  of  introducing  a  material  improvement  in 
that  department,  and,  great  as  the  imperfection  still  is,  so  as  to 
make  the  returns  not  yet  deserve  the  name  of  Judicial  Statistics,  we 
have  now  every  ground  for  hoping  that,  at  length,  the  Legislature 
will  have  the  means  of  ascertaining  the  effects  of  its  acts,  and  no 
lousier  continue  to  pass  laws  in  the  dark. 

This  subject  will  deserve  the  early  attention  of  oar  first  depart- 
ment ;  nor  is  there  any  other  matter  that  appears  so  moch  to 
press  for  consideration,  if  it  be  not  the  nontinued  t«6w«1  <if 
equitable  jurisdiction  to  our  Local  courts  arciiLHui  not  easy  to  ba 
comprehended,  when,  several  years  ag*',  we  found  some  of  thaj 
first  solicitors  in  London  declaring,  in  a  petition  to  Fftrlkmotit 
that  they  never  should  think  of  reconi mending  a  tAxmi  to 
for  an  equitable  debt  of  so  little  as  iooo^»  The  various  efibrta 
made  to  obtain  this  measure  of  strict  justice  hav^  received  tli€ 
aid  of  the  Society,  and  much  important  informatioii  \ms  h^^ 
obtained,  though  as  yet  all  those  attempts  haw  fiikilecl. 

But  the  Society  has  also  afforded  proof  of  Iba 
obtained  from  combined  action,  in  the  t/^a 
ferences  which  it  convened  and  oondncfci 
Prior  to  the  former  year  no  systematio  1 
to  obtain  the  opinion  of  the  merauitB 
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kingpdom  on  the  state  of  our  Commercial  Law.  Indeed^  it  is  com- 
paratively of  late  years  that  the  establishment  of  those  valuable 
iustitutions^  chambers  of  commerce^  has  afforded  the  means  for 
selecting  delegates  from  our  mercantile  towns;  and  when,  in 
November,  i8j2,  the  representatives  of  a  number  of  chambers 
met,  under  the  direction  of  the  Society,  to  discuss  the  assimilation 
of  the  mercantile  laws  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  a  new 
era  certainly  began  in  our  commercial  legislation.  The  result  of 
that  conference,  which  was  presided  over  by  myself  on  the  first 
day,  and  by  my  noble  friend  Lord  Harrowby  on  the  second  day, 
was  the  appointment  of  a  royal  commission  to  inquire  into  the 
subject  which  had  occupied  the  attention  of  the  delegates.  The 
commissioners,  all  men  of  tried  reputation  and  ability,  accumu- 
lated a  great  body  of  evidence,  and  published  the  result  of  their 
lalx)urs  in  a  valuable  report,  which  recommended  an  extensive 
assimilation  of  the  mercantile  laws  in  the  three  portions  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  This  report  has  not  been  allowed  to  remain 
a  dead  letter ;  the  two  Mercantile  Law  Amendment  Acts  of  the 
session  of  1856  were  founded  upon  its  recommendations,  and 
though  those  measures  undoubtedly  fell  short  of  what  might 
have  been  hoped  for,  and  still  leave  much  to  be  done  in  the  way 
of  assimilation,  they  must  be  regarded  as  very  useful  additions  to 
the  statute-book,  and  are,  we  may  trust,  the  precursors  of  further 
improvement.  The  second  Mercantile  Law  Conference  in  January 
last  is  of  too  recent  a  date  to  enable  us  to  dwell  upon  its  results ; 
there  cannot,  however,  be  any  doubt  that  they  will  be  as  satis- 
factory as  those  of  the  former  meeting.  The  objects  of  this 
second  conference  were  more  wide  and  varied;  its  discussions 
extended  over  a  longer  period ;  and  a  proportionate  time  must  be 
expected  to  elapse  before  its  proceedings  will  bear  all  their  legiti- 
mate fruit.  The  present  state  of  the  law  and  administration  of 
bankruptcy  was  very  fully  dealt  with,  and  we  have  already  two 
tangible  results  from  that  debate :  one  is  the  bill  which  I  presented 
to  the  Hoose  of  Lords  for  remedying  the  evils  in  the  bankrupt 
]a\v  *jituiy\iiuu'i\  ni  by  the  t'omtncrcijii  delegates  at  the  conferenee  ; 
ar)(l  it  is  very  satis fiictory  to  Hod  that  th«  chamber  of  commerce 
in  this  town  bass  pn*pared  another  mea^tiro  liavin^  the  same 
obji»ctj  hut  more  iletatl^id  in  ita  pni9i<t»^tu&.  'J^cro  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  ttttentioii  drawn  *  ilMppi^  ^^nkruptey 

courts  I'V  the  mnO*^  _^^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^Y 
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the  conference  in  January ;  but  it  seems  cert^iin  that  the  effect  of 
that  great  meeting  will  be  felt  in  other  matters — that  the  repeal 
of  the  17th  section  of  tlie  Statute  of  Frauds,  recommended  by 
the  second  conference  as  well  as  by  the  commissioner  who  were 
appointed  on  the  representation  of  the  first,  and  the  extension  of 
more  frequent  and  better  means  of  administering  local  justice  to 
provincial  towns,  also  strongly  insisted  on  by  the  delegates,  will 
result  at  an  early  date  from  its  deliberations. 

Out  of  the  Law  Amendment  Society's  proceedings  and  in 
close  connexion  with  it  has  arisen  the  National  Reformatory 
Union,  which,  beside  its  regular  meetings  in  London,  held  last 
summer  its  first  provincial  meeting  at  Bristol,  under  the  pre- 
sidency of  Lord  Stanley,  whose  address,  with  the  papers  read 
and  discussed  at  the  sittings  of  the  departments,  contained  a 
body  of  most  valuable  information,  and  set  forth  doctrines  of 
great  im^ybrtance  upon  the  repression  and  prevention  of  crime, 
more  especially  upon  the  great  questions  relating  to  reformatory 
measures,  lo  the  labours  of  that  meeting,  and  generally  of 
the  Union,  and  to  the  conferences  held  here,  without  the  inter- 
position of  any  established  association,  we  owe  the  great  progress 
recently  made  in  Preventive  and  Reformatory  police. 

The  instances  which  have  hitherto  been  referred  to  in  illus- 
trating the  efliects  of  joint  and  united  action  are  those  of  per- 
manent bodies.  But  occasional  concert  and  union  have  taken 
place,  and  always  with  beneficial  results.  In  the  town  in  which 
we  now  are  assembled  two  of  these  conferences  were  held,  in 
1851  and  1853,  on  reformatory  plans — the  Recorder  presiding 
over  the  first.  Sir  J.  Pakington  and  Lord  Shaftesbury  over  the 
second.  There  were  no  papers  read  at  those  meetings,  and  the 
great  advantage  was  not  obtained  which  had  attended  the 
Bristol  meeting,  from  that  convenient  and  useful  course  being 
pursued.  But  the  discussions  were  of  great  value,  and  the 
resolutions,  which  were  after  the  fullest  consideration  adopted, 
being  made  public,  together  with  a  full  account  of  the  debates, 
gave  powerful  assistance  to  the  progress  of  reformatory  mea- 
sures. It  was  found  here,  as  at  Bristol,  and  as  at  the  Mer- 
cantile Law  Conferences,  that  beside  the  mass  of  information 
which  was  thus  collected  from  various  quarters,  great  benefit 
resulted  from  the  discussions.  Each  individual,  in  such  debates, 
is  left  to  act  for  himself;  but  he  is  better  able  so  to  act  than  he 
was  before,  both  by  having  had  the  advantage  of  hearing  the 
opinion  of  others,  and  by  the  confidence  which  naturally  arises 
from  feeling  that  ho  is  associated  with  a  body  of  persons 
engaged  in  the  same  pursuit.  The  result  of  these  joint  pro- 
ceedings, both  here  and  at  Bristol,  has  been  not  only  the 
establishment  of  many  new  reformatory  institutions,  but  the 
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obtaining  from  the  Legislature  the  valuable  improvements  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Adderle/s  Act  of  1854  and  Sir  S.  Northcote's 
of  last  year.  Those  acts  were  also  extended  to  Scotland^  and 
the  want  of  them  in  Ireland  has  been  felt  by  many  who  were 
well  disposed  to  adopt  the  same  plans. 

Another  occasional  conference  must  not  be  forgotten^  that 
held  under  the  presidency  of  the  Prince  Consort  this  year,  and 
suggested  by  Canon  Moseley^  upon  the  one  specific  but  most 
important  subject  of  the  impediments  opposed  to  the  education 
of  the  working  classes  by  the  competition^  so  to  speak^  of  the 
Employer  with  the  Schoolmaster^  and  the  intelligible  and  not 
unnatural  reluctance  of  parents  in  straitened  circumstances  to 
lose  the  benefit  of  their  children's  labour^  which  is  of  some 
value,  even  at  a  tender  age.  The  proposals  brought  forward 
with  the  view  of  overcoming  this  difficulty  by  the  Canon  him- 
self, by  Mr.  Grantham  Yorke,  and  by  others,  and  the  full  in- 
quiries into  the  whole  question,  and  the  subjects  connected  with 
it,  may  be  reasonably  expected  to  produce  important  benefit  to 
the  cause  of  education,  and  to  afford  additional  proofs  of  the 
advantage  of  combined  exertion  for  the  attainment  of  objects 
which  the  community  at  large  is  often  much  more  interested 
in  than  anxious  about,  or  well-informed  upon. 

The  services  which  the  labours  of  this  Association  may  render 
to  the  Legislature,  have  been  in  passing  adverted  to.  Some  of 
our  inquiries  no  doubt  regard  subjects  which  do  not  fall  within 
the  province  either  of  those  who  make  or  of  those  who  administer 
the  laws.  Among  others,  are  some  in  which  interference  would  be 
hurtful,  whether  of  Government  or  of  Parliament.  Now,  both 
when  Uiere  cannot,  aud  when  there  should  not,  be  such  action,  our 
labours  may  be  supplemental  to  the  action  of  the  State.  But  when 
they  are  only  ancillary,  when  they  aid  legislation,  by  preparing 
measures,  by  explaining  them,  by  recommending  them  to  the  com- 
munity, or,  it  may  be,  by  stimulating  the  Legislature  to  adopt 
them,  far  from  any  jealousy  of  our  exertions  being  reasonably 
entertained,  they  are  eminently  entitled  not  only  to  acceptance 
but  to  favour.  Nothing  of  party,  nothing  of  what  is  termed 
political,  except  in  the  good  sense  of  the  phrase,  can  enter  into 
the  structure  or  the  functions  of  our  body.  While  men  of  all 
opinions,  and  shades  of  opinion,  are  united  in  the  good  work,  there 
never  can  arise  any  feeling  unfriendly  to  the  established  order  of 
things  in  this  free  and  happy  country.  While  no  disrespect  will 
ever  be  shown  towards  the  very  different  institutions  of  other 
nations — while  the  sound  view  is  taken  that  those  institutions 
may  possibly  be  suited  to  their  diversity  of  circumstances — 
while  the  want  of  all  constitutional  government  in  some  coun- 
tries, and    the   excess  of  popular  interference   in  others,  may 
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neither  provoke  our  pity  nor  our  envy,  persuaded  as  we  may  well 
be  that  our  own  system  protects  us  at  once  from  arbitrary 
power,  and  from  the  rule  of  the  irresponsible  multitude,  which 
only  terminates  the  countless  evils  of  its  own  peculiar  despotism 
when  it  brings  on  the  more  ordinary  domination  of  a  single 
tyrant. 

The  inestimable  blessinp^  of  this  security  we  owe  to  our  well- 
balanced  constitution ;  and  the  chano:e,  as  it  is  called  by  some, 
the  renovation  by  others,  effected  of  late  years,  has  certainly  been 
attended  with  one  consequence  not  to  be  overlooked  in  our  present 
deliberations.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  representation  of  so 
many  places  by  members  whom  local  influence  returns  has,  with 
many  most  important  advantages,  one  material  drawback.  Local 
interests  are  well  represented,  as  they  ought  to  be ;  for  any  sys- 
tem would  be  most  imperfect  which  made  the  wants  and  the 
wishes  of  each  place  merge  in  those  of  the  whole  community. 
But  it  is  undeniable  that,  with  some  distinguished  exceptions, 
the  general  result  is  the  confining  men's  cares  to  the  immediate 
constituencies  in  discharging  their  Parliamentary  duties.  In 
the  theory  of  the  constitution,  beyond  all  doubt,  as  in  contem- 
plation of  law,  they  represent  the  whole  country  and  are  to 
consult  its  interests.  But  practically,  and  in  fact,  they  are  too 
apt  to  regard  themselves  as  representing  the  place  that  returns 
them,  and  this  unavoidably  leads  to  confining  their  views  within 
narrow  bounds.  They  do  not  devote  much  of  their  attention  to 
subjects  of  a  more  general  character — they  do  not  of  themselves 
either  study  measures  of  that  catholic  description,  or  volunteer 
their  exertions  to  carry  such  a  policy  into  effect. 

But  the  same  persons — and  they  form  a  very  considerable  portion 
of  our  whole  representatives,  as  things  are  now  ordered — would 
be  far  from  showing  any  indisposition  towards  men  whose  labours 
might  cast  light  upon  such  important  subjects,  and  point  out 
both  the  wants  of  society  in  these  respects,  and  the  means  of 
supplying  them.  This  help  would  assuredly  be  well  received  by 
all  well-intentioned  representatives  of  the  people,  as  it  would  be 
honestly  and  frankly,  but  respectfully,  offered  ,•  and  the  exertions 
of  the  Association  which  we  are  now  engaged  in  forming  will  be 
invaluable  in  this  view. 

But  hopes  are  cherished  by  many  zealous  friends  of  a  progres- 
sive policy,  that  some  improvement  may  be  introduced  into  our 
Parliamentary  system  which  shall  add  to  the  representative  body 
a  cUuss  chosen  by  constituents  of  scientific  and  literary  acquire- 
ments, and  other  persons  of  liberal  education.  This  plan  hajs 
been  strongly  recommended  by  eminent  men  of  all  parties, 
including  those  who  have  presided  in  the  Commons  (Lords 
Eversley  and  Dunfermline).  It  may  be  justly  observed  that 
the  existence  of  such  a  class  of  members  would,  to  a  certain 
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degree,  impair  the  force  of  the  argument  grounded  upon  the 
prevalence  of  local  influence  over  the  opinion  and  the  conduct  of 
our  representatives,  one  of  the  main  reasons  in  support  of  the 
proposed  improvement  being  its  tendency  to  give  the  Legislature 
the  aid  of  counsels  more  free  from  the  influence  of  local  prejudice. 
But  the  bulk  of  our  representatives  would  still  be  subject  to  that 
influence,  and  it  is  unquestionable  that  even  those  who  are  not 
biassed  by  the  wishes  of  constituents  are  under  local  influence, 
arising  from  another  source — from  their  connexion  with  the  place 
of  their  residence,  or  their  birth,  or  their  possessions.  Such  a  bias 
is  indeed  much  less  powerful  than  that  given  by  the  opinions 
and  feelings  of  those  who  have  elected  and  may  remove;  and 
yet  to  a  certain  degree  it  exists,  and  cannot  be  counteracted. 
Hence  we  descry  an  additional  ground  for  highly  estimating  the 
importance  of  such  inquiries  as  shall  be  undertaken  by  those  who 
are  devoted  to  the  promotion  of  social  improvement  in  its  main 
brunches,  and  to  devising  and  adopting  the  means  of  assisting 
its  progress. 

Nor  let  the  importance  be  lightly  considered  of  diff*usin;jf 
among  the  various  classes  of  the  community  the  knowledge  of 
the  subjects  to  which  our  inquiries  will  be  directed,  and  which, 
though  all  are  alike  interested  in  them,  yet  are  by  no  means 
sufficiently  understood  or  estimated  at  their  just  value  by  the 
bulk  of  mankind.  The  slowness  with  which  the  humbler  classes 
of  our  fellow-citizens  improve  themselves  in  different  branches  of 
science,  and,  indeed,  their  reluctance  to  undergo  the  labour  of 
studying  them,  has  been  often  lamented,  but  without  exciting 
the  least  surprise  in  those  who  duly  considered  the  circumstances 
of  the  case.  In  the  attempts  that  have  been  made  for  so  many 
years  to  overcome  such  obstacles,  and  effect  the  more  general 
diffusion  of  knowledge,  the  necessity  has  been  too  much  over- 
looked of  beginning  with  the  upper  classes  of  society.  When 
these  are  well  imbued  with  the  taste  for  acquiring  knowledge, 
they  have  a  natural  tendency  to  make  those  in  other  ranks  par- 
take of  the  same  great  benefits.  It  is  not  that  the  whole  or  even 
the  greater  part  of  one  class  will  become  educated ;  but  some  will 
be  inspired  with  the  desire,  not  more  benevolent  than  wise,  of 
bearing  the  torch  to  the  regions  still  without  those  lights  which 
they  themselves  enjoy.  Thus  is  sound  and  useful  instruction 
propagated  by  a  sure  and  rational  process.  Nor  is  it  more  certain 
that  the  various  layers  of  the  great  social  structure  are  bound 
together  by  the  mighty  clamp  of  justice  administered  to  all,  and 
binding  on  all,  from  the  broad  basis  of  the  people  upwards, 
through  the  middle  classes  and  the  aristocracy  to  the  Crown 
itself,  on  the  narrow  summit,  than  it  is  certain  that  knowledge 
pervades  the  vast  pyramid  by  successively  imbuing  and  dis- 
posing the  couches  of  which  it  is  formed.  Knowledge  thus  diffused. 
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but  especially  knowledge  of  social  interests  and  rights  and  duties, 
even  more  than  the  firm  and  temperate  distribution  of  justice 
itself,  possesses  the  great,  the  cardinal  virtue  of  ensuring  the 
stability  of  the  social  system.  It  is,  to  use  the  language  of  the 
day,  in  the  very  greatest  degree  Conservative,  and  in  the  highest 
sense  of  the  phrase. 

But  its  diffusion  has  another  and  most  happy  tendency;  it 
leads  to  the  improvement  of  the  system,  because  it  inspires  all 
classes  with  the  desire  of  promoting  measures  shown  to  be  safe 
as  well  as  effectual — in  a  word,  wholesome  reforms.  Nor  can 
anything  be  more  groundless  than  the  fears  of  progress  enter- 
tained by  some — ^affected  by  more.  It  is,  in  truth,  ignorance 
continued,  not  knowledge  advanced,  which  they  have  to  fear — 
nay,  which,  when  we  come  to  an  explanation  with  them,  they 
really  do  fear.  Knowledge  is  power ;  but  its  natural  ally  is  the 
friendly  power  of  virtue  with  which  its  dominion  is  willingly 
shared.  This  is  above  all  true  of  the  knowledge  which  we  shall 
seek  to  improve  and  to  impart.  The  supreme  Disposer  and  Pre- 
server, who  '  decketh  himself  with  light  as  it  were  a  garment,  but 
defendeth  all  the  earth  as  it  were  with  a  shield,'  has  provided 
that  the  false  steps  into  which  we  are  led  by  the  twilight,  will 
be  prevented  or  retraced  when  the  day  dawns.  If  any  one  is  still 
alarmed  at  the  force  which  the  people  seem  to  gain  when  their 
faculties  are  expanded  by  cultivation,  let  him  recollect  that 
this  happy  process  cannot  be  continued,  and  further  knowledge 
acquired,  without  a  new  security  being  given  by  that  very 
increase  of  knowledge  against  the  delusions  and  the  excesses 
from  which  the  peace  of  the  community  has  most  to  fear.  We 
are  reminded  by  the  subject,  as  well  as  by  the  place  where  we  are 
assembled,  of  the  exquisite  invention,  the  happiest  perhaps  in  the 
history  of  science,  which  makes  the  power  of  steam  provide  by 
its  expansion  for  its  own  control,  the  one  being  nicely  propor- 
tioned to  the  other.  Knowledge  is,  then,  both  power  and  safety; 
it  exercises  this  self-control;  it  gives  to  the  mighty  social 
engine  both  the  movement  and  the  governor — 

Unmeasured  BtreDgth  with  perfect  art  combined, 
Awea,  serves,  amazes,  and — protects  mankind !  * 

But  it  is  not  safety  alone  that  we  expect ;  we  fondly  hope  for 
more ;  we  confidently  look  higher.  Undaunted  by  the  resistance 
of  adversaries,  undismayed  by  the  obstructions  which  the  bias  of 
prejudice,  or  the  conflicts  of  faction,  or  the  strife  of  controversy 
raise  to  impede  social  progress  or  to  retard,  its  friends  lift  up 
their  view  to  the  loftier  heights  where  religions  and  moral  truth 
sheds  an  eternal  light.     Piercing  the  darkness  of  ignorance  that 

♦  Darwin. 
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sluronds  our  region^  the  mists  of  doubt  that  obscure^  the  storms  of 
passion  that  vex^  the  iustinct  of  selfishness  that  chills  another^ 
the  eye  loves  to  repose  on  that  bright  summit  where  the  same 
beams  dispel  all  doubt  from  our  opinions  towards  Ood^  and  warm 
our  benevolent  feelings  towards  men : — 

As  some  UU  cliff  that  lifts  its  awfiil  form, 
Swells  from  the  Tale,  and  midway  leaves  the  storm ; 
Though  round  its  breast  the  rolling  clouds  are  spread, 
Eteiml  sunshine  Bettles  on  its  head ! 


APPENDIX. 

Among  the  works  which  the  society  undertook  must  be  mentioned 
the  Joumai  of  EdiuMHon,  in  ten  volumes;  a  series  of  above  two 
hundred  Maps;  a  GaUery  of  PoriraUSf  in  seven  volumes;  Statistics  of 
Great  Britain^  by  Mr.  M'Culloch,  in  five  volumes;  a  complete  series 
of  agricultural  works,  some  of  which  were  sold  to  the  number  of  30,000; 
the  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus,  by  Prof.  De  Morgan,  1 2,000 ; 
tables  relating  to  Annuities,  Savings  Banks,  and  Mechanics'  Institutes, 
the  result  of  actual  and  minute  inquiry ;  tables  of  Logarithms  and 
Numbers;  a  Cyclopaedia,  of  which  the  twenty-nine  volumes  cost  only 
ten  or  eleven  pounds ;  an  Almanac,  which  caused  at  once  the  greatest 
improvement  in  the  Stationers*  Almanac,  and  the  suppression  of  some 
most  vile  publications  formerly  in  vogue.  Mr.  C.  Knight  carried  on, 
under  the  society's  direction,  the  publication  of  most  of  these  works, 
and  he  continues  the  Penny  Cydopasdia  and  Magazine.  He  is  also  the 
author  of  several  of  the  society's  works,  and  those  respecting  wages, 
capital,  and  machinery  are  among  the  number. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  sale  of  the  Maps,  which  began  at  10,000, 
afterwards  rose  to  20,000,  and  this,  from  the  expense  attending  it,  was 
an  enterprise  that  individuals  could  not  undertake,  without  great  risk 
of  such  low  price  occasioning  a  loss.  But  if  this  sale  yielded,  as  the 
result,  a  profit,  and  if  the  numerous  treatises  forming  the  Library  0/ 
Useful  and  the  Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge  were,  by  their 
great  sale,  remunerative  from  the  first,  there  were  some  most  im- 
portant publications,  which,  from  their  low  price,  never  yielded  any 
profit,  but  occasioned  a  considerable  loss.  To  this  class  belong  the 
Gallery  of  Portraits  and  the  JoumcU  of  JEduca^ion.  The  former  gives 
a  series  of  the  most  finished  engravings  from  portraits  of  admitted 
celebrity,  but  many  of  them  never  before  engraved;  the  latter  con- 
ducted by  a  gentleman  of  established  reputation — Professor  Long, 
aided  by  eminent  contributors.  These  and  other  works  could  only  be 
underttJcen  by  a  body  having  the  means  of  meeting  the  loss  incurred 
— ^means  which  the  Society  possessed  from  the  vast  sale  of  some  of 
its  publications,  yielding  profit  much  beyond  their  cost ;  and  as  the 
Society's  charter  restrained  it  from  deriving  any  gain  by  its  sales,  it 
bestowed  all  the  net  profits  of  one  set  of  works,  those  yielding  revenue, 
upon  the  other  set,  or  those  occasioning  a  loss.     To  the  latter  class 
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belong  not  only  the  GaUery  of  Portraits  and  Journal  of  Education,  but 
several  otliers,  as  the  tables  relating  to  Annuities  and  Savings  Banks, 
the  Manual  of  Mechanics*  Institutes,  and  the  Tables  of  Logarithms. 

It  is  further  well  worthy  of  remark  that  so  numerous  a  body  should 
for  so  many  years  have  carried  on  all  its  measiu^s  with  the  most  un- 
intermitting  diligence,  but  also  with  the  most  uninteirupted  harmony, 
although  composed  of  persons  so  various  in  their  opinions  and  attach- 
ments upon  those  subjects,  religious  as  well  as  political,  which  are 
most  apt  to  create  dissension.  Nor  is  it  less  worthy  to  be  noted  that 
no  dispute  or  disagrcemeut  ever  arose  with  any  of  the  numerous 
literary  men  who  were  employed  in  preparing  the  works  published  by 
the  Society,  but  fully  revised  and  freely  altered  before  publication. 

In  all  the  works  which  have  been  mentioned,  complete  success,  beyond 
even  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  the  Society,  attended  its  proceedings. 
In  two  instances,  and  these  of  great  importance,  the  want  of  adequate 
funds  greatly  impeded,  and  finally,  in  one  case,  suspended  their  opera- 
tions. The  association  of  Mechanics*  Institutes  throughout  the 
country,  notwithstanding  the  great  assistance  rendered  by  the  inquiries 
undertaken,  and  the  tables  and  rules  published  with  the  Manual,  was 
found  to  fail  as  far  as  regarded  affiliation  and  regular  correspondence, 
because  assistance  in  the  financial  difficulties  of  so  many  bodies  was 
expected,  and  to  meet  such  applications  there  were  no  funds  at  the 
Society*s  disposal,  nor  any  staff  of  officers  to  visit  the  different  insti- 
tutions. But  the  abandonment  of  the  Biographical  Dictionary  was 
perhaps  still  more  to  be  lamented,  and,  considering  how  moderate  a 
capital  was  required  for  its  continuation,  was  the  less  to  have  been 
expected.  This  great  work,  the  fiivourite  plan  of  the  vice-chairman, 
Lord  Althorp  (Spencer),  after  reaching  nine  volumes,  which  com}>1eted 
the  letter  A,  was,  with  extreme  regret,  given  up;  and  in  that  regret 
all  lovers  of  science  and  literature  joined,  both  in  this  country  and 
abroad.  It  would  be  difficult  to  overrate  the  merits  of  the  execution 
of  the  portion  published,  under  the  able  direction  of  Professor  Long, 
with  the  co-operation  of  a  great  body  of  authors,  some  of  whom  were 
among  the  most  distinguished  of  their  times.  No  other  collection  of 
the  same  nature  can  enter  into  any  comparison  with  it,  for  the 
fulness  and  accuracy  of  the  information  conveyed,  the  absolute  im- 
partiality and  freedom  from  all  bias  of  party  or  of  sect,  and  the  care 
taken  to  indicate  both  the  sources  of  the  information  given,  and  the 
quarters  in  which  more  ample  and  minute  details  may  be  found  by 
those  who  desire  further  to  prosecute  their  inquiiies.  No  one  can 
frequent  any  of  the  institutions  on  the  Continent  without  hearing  of 
the  extreme  disappointment  felt  at  this  most  valuable  work  not  having 
been  completed.  The  Society  struggled  long,  and  its  members  made 
considerable  sacrifices  to  continue  it  before  Professor  Long's  staff 
should  be  broken  up ;  but  the  aid  of  a  few  thousand  pounds,  required 
to  reach  the  point  of  profitable  sale,  could  not  be  commanded,  at  a 
time  when  millions  were  yearly  invested  on  various  speculations, 
some,  no  doubt,  gainful,  but  not  a  few  attended  with  loss,  and  several 
eyen  with  the  ruin  of  the  adventurers. 
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LADIES  AND  GENTLEMEN,— I  have  to  lament  that,  owing 
to  a  change  in  the  arrangements  originally  made,  I  have  the 
honour  to  appear  before  you  to  address  you  upon  a  subject  on  which 
I  feel  I  must  be  unequal  to  the  occasion.  In  cordially  consenting  to 
preside  over  the  department  of  jurisprudence  and  the  amendment 
of  the  law,  I  did  so  rather  as  a  friend  to  the  cause,  expecting  to  hear 
learned  and  great  speakers  on  the  subject,  than  with  any  view  of 
myself  delivering  an  address  on  a  question  upon  which  I  am 
unable  to  compete  with  many  learned  gentlemen  belonging  to 
the  association.  As,  however,  each  chairman  of  a  department 
will  address  you,  I  will  endeavour  to  point  out  the  way  in  which 
the  section  over  which  I  have  the  honour  to  preside — Jurispru- 
dence and  the  Amendment  of  the  Law — may  be  rendered  practi- 
cally usefiil.  A  learned  gentleman,  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons  and  formerly  Attorney-General  for  Ireland,  Mr.  Napier, 
whom  I  regret  I  do  riot  see  here  on  this  occasion,  has  urged  very 
strongly  upon  the  House  of  Commons  at  different  times  the 
propriety  of  appointing  a  Minister  of  Justice.  It  has  always 
appeared  to  me  that  he  was  right  in  his  opinion  on  the  subject, 
and  the  House  of  Commons  have  agreed  not  only  that  he  is  right 
in  the  general  principle,  but  that  the  appointment  of  such  an 
oflBcer  is  a  measure  of  urgent  administrative  reform.  I  shall 
experience  still  more  difficulty  in  the  presence  of  Lord  Brougham 
in  expressing  an  opinion  upon  subjects  to  which  he  has  given 
so  much  attention.*  I  was  saying  that  Mr.  Napier  had  urged 
successfully  in  the  House  of  Commons  the  necessity  of  appoint- 

•  These  words  were  occasioned  by  Lord  Brougham*8  entrance,  at  that  moment, 
into  the  hall,  the  cheering  which  greeted  him  causing  an  interruption  in  the  address. 
—Ed. 
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to  any  one  of  them  would  not  only  answer  no  ^ood  puq)ose^  but 
would  actually  mislead  us.  For  example:  it  is  in  our  depart- 
ment to  consider  the  ill  effects  not  merely  of  absolute  drunken- 
ness, but  those  which  arise  from  the  too  free  use  of  fermented 
and  spirituous  liquors  generally.  But  if  we  would  remedy 
these  evils,  it  would  be  next  to  useless  simply  to  expose  them  to 
view,  and  read  lectures  and  give  good  advice.  We  must  first  go 
to  the  education  committee  and  ask  them  to  obtain  foe  the  mass 
of  the  population,  not  what  might  be  called  a  complete  educa- 
tion, which  is  really  out  of  the  question,  but  the  capability  of 
reading,  and  such  an  access  to  a  lending  library  after  their  school 
studies  are  completed  as  may  afford  an  occupation  for  their 
leisure  hours,  and  form  a  sort  of  counterpoise  to  the  attractions 
of  the  public-house:  and  then  we  must  go  to  the  sanitary 
section,  and  ask  them  to  promote  such  measures  as  may  enable 
the  agricultural  labourer  to  have  a  comfortable  home  to  receive 
him  after  he  has  done  his  work;  and  such  other  measures  as 
may  afford  to  the  residents  of  some  of  the  crowded,  ill-drained, 
and  ill-ventilated  districts  of  our  overgrown  metropolis  a  free- 
dom from  that  impure  air  and  those  noxious  vapours  from  the 
depressing  effects  of  which  they  now  seek  a  transient  relief  by 
resorting  to  the  gin-shop.  So  with  respect  to  another  crving 
evil,  as  to  which  much  has  been  lately  said  in  the  public  jour- 
nals j  if  we  would  lessen  it,  we  must  first  devise  some  means  for 
the  employment  of  young  women  beyond  those  which  now  exist, 
and  the  want  of  which  is  one  cause  of  their  resorting  to  what 
may,  perhaps,  be  regarded  as  being,  on  the  whole,  the  most 
unhappy  of  all  modes  of  life.  If  we  attempt  to  lessen  this  evil 
merely  by  carrying  off  and  providing  for  its  victims,  we  shall 
find  it  to  be  like  the  hydra  of  the  Greek  mythology,  whose 
heads  sprouted  out  again  as  fast  as  they  were  cut  off.  So  also  as 
to  what  are  called  reformatory  schools.  If  wisely  conducted  they 
may  become  instruments  of  the  greatest  good;  but  if  they 
were  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  those  who  have  more  benevolence 
than  discretion,  who,  limiting  their  views  to  the  one  special 
object,  do  not  take  other  things  into  consideration,  then  there 
is  great  danger  that  by  taking  too  great  care  of,  and  pampering 
young  criminals,  we  may  excite  the  jealousy  of  others,  and 
lessen  the  inducements  to  persevere  in  the  right  course — ^in  the 
hitherto  honest  part  of  the  population. 

The  same  care  to  look  bevond  the  thing  immediately  before 
us  is  necessary  if  we  would  inquire  into  the  condition  of  society, 
and  nature  and  extent  of  the  other  evils  with  which  it  is  in- 
fested. Thus,  I  find,  by  referring  to  the  llcgistrar-GeneraPs 
reports,  that  the  illegitimate  births  registered  in  London  are  in 
a  smaller  proportion  to  the  legitimate  births  than  in  any  other 
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part  of  the  kingdom.  In  one  year^  while  the  illegitimate  births 
in  London  were  only  3*2  in  joo,  in  Derbyshire  they  were  as  8*3, 
and  in  the  North  Uiding  of  Yorkshire  they  were  actually  as  9  in 
100.  With  these  facts  only  before  us,  we  might  say  how  re- 
markable it  is  that,  in  this  respect,  London  should  afford  so 
much  better  an  example  as  to  morality  than  other  places.  But, 
with  a  little  consideration,  the  wonder  vanisheSj  and  we  find  too 
good  reason  to  believe  that  the  apparently  greater  morality  is  to 
be  traced  to  something  very  different  from  greater  virtue  in  the 
metropolitan  population. 

The  general  secretary  has  sent  me  a  list  of  papers  commu- 
nicated to  the  department,  which  is  described  as  that  of  '  Social 
Economy.'  Thejr  are  of  a  very  miscellaneous  character.  Some 
of  them  might,  mdeed,  just  as  well  have  been  referred  to  some 
other  section ;  however,  this  may  be  explained  by  a  fact  to  which 
I  have  already  adverted,  that  the  different  departments  of  know- 
ledge are  so  connected  with  each  other  that  it  is  impossible  to 
draw  any  exact  line  between  them.  Some  of  the  subjects  on 
which  our  correspondents  have  written  would  require  a  very  long 
discussion,  mich  as  would  extend  far  beyond  the  time  which  we 
shall  be  able  to  spare  for  that  purpose.  But  we  may  think  of 
them,  and  the  public  may  be  induced  to  think  of  them,  and  at 
some  future  meeting  of  the  Association  we  may  take  them  more 
fully  into  our  consideration.  This  may  seem  to  be  a  very  slow 
proceeding,  but  in  truth,  unless  I  am  greatly  mistaken,  the 
proceedings  of  this  Association  cannot  be  otherwise  than  slow. 
Except  in  such  matter  as  may  lead  to  actual  legislation,  and  may 
be  settled  at  once  by  the  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons,  we  can 
expect  to  do  nothing  except  by  the  extension  of  knowledge  and 
acting  on  public  opinion.  But  knowledge  of  this  kind  can  be 
only  gradually  diffused,  and  public  opinion  cannot  be  taken  by 
storm.  We  may  sow  the  seed  now,  and,  when  the  present 
^neration  has  passed  away,  those  who  come  after  us  will  reap 
the  best  part  of  the  harvest. 

I  shall  not  presume  to  occupy  your  time  at  present  by  an- 
ticipating the  observations  which  might  be  made  on  the  various 
subjects  which  will  come  before  us  in  the  section  of  Social 
Economy  afterwards.  There  is,  however,  one  other  subject 
which  I  cannot  but  regard  as  being  of  great  importance  in  our 
social  system,  as  to  which  I  am  not  a  little  disappointed  to  find 
that  we  have  received  no  communication,  and  on  which,  for  that 
very  reason,  I  shall  venture  to  offer  some  remarks.  I  do  so, 
apprehending  that  it  may  be  altogether  overlooked  otherwise; 
not  in  the  expectation  that  it  can  be  discussed  on  the  present 
occasion,  but  with  the  hope  that  if  your  attention  be  directed  to 
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it  now,  some  one  will  make  it  a  Bpccial  sulrject  of  inquiry,  and 
brinjTf  it  formally  before  us  in  a  futuit*  year. 

Wliile  w^e  lament  over  the  vices  of  the  ag^,  and  are  compelled 
to  admit  that  some  crimes,  such  as  those  of  poisoning,  swindling, 
and  dishonesty  as  to  money  in  various  forms,  have  been  more 
prevalent  of  late  than  they  were  in  most  of  the  former  periods 
of  our  history,  we  must  not  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  there 
is  much  of  good  to  counteract  this  amount  of  evil.  If  the  times 
in  which  we  live  have  their  peculiar  vices,  they  have  also  their 
peculiar  virtues.  Independently  of  other  things,  the  most 
earnest  laudnix)r  tetnparia  acti  muist  acknowledge  that  there  was 
never  a  period  in  wbicli  there  was  so  much  disposition  as  there 
is  at  present  among  the  more  affluent  members  of  society  to 
extend  a  helping  hand  to  those  less  happily  situated;  to  en- 
deavour by  contributing  not  only  a  large  portion  of  their 
worldly  goods,  but,  what  is  much  better,  their  thought  and 
labour,  towards  the  removal  or  alleviation  of  the  evils,  and  even 
of  the  inconveniences  of  which  others  have  reason  to  complain. 
On  every  side  we  find  charity  displaying  itself  in  various  8ha|)es. 
Our  schools  for  the  labouring  classes,  our  model  lodging-houses, 
and  hospitals,  our  measures  for  sanitary  improvements,  and  this 
very  society  to  which  we  belong,  all  bear  testimony  to  the 
activity  of  this  principle  among  us.  Now,  fully  admitting  its 
usefulness  and  excellence,  still  we  must  also  admit  that  it 
requires  to  be  judiciously  directed,  and  that  the  ultimate,  and 
often  the  immediate  effect  of  an  indiscriminate  and  careless 
charity  must  Ihj  to  defeat  its  own  object,  and  be  injurious  in- 
stead of  beneficial.  With  a  few  exceptions,  we  may  hold  it  as  a 
rule  that  there  is  no  good  which  one  man  can  do  to  another 
which  amounts  to  a  tenth  part  of  what  each  individual  may  do 
for  himself;  and  that  not  in  one  only,  but  in  every  class  of 
society  it  is  most  imi)ortant  that  no  one  should  feel  independent 
of  his  own  industry  whose  industry  is  required,  and  in  all  cases 
of  his  own  character  and  conduct.  The  poor's-rate  is  a  necessary 
part  of  our  system.  There  are  certain  classes,  chiefly  in  the  rural 
districts,  of  which  the  individuals,  however  well  disposed  they 
may  be  to  do  so,  have  little  means  of  making  a  provision  for 
extreme  old  age,  or  to  meet  the  afflictions  of  accident  or  disease ; 
and  we  cannot  allow  those  who  are  starving,  even  though  it  be 
the  result  of  their  own  ill-conduct,  to  die  of  hunger.  But  I  am 
old  enough  to  remember,  and  to  have  witnessed  the  ill-effects  of 
the  poor-law  as  it  was  formerly  administered  in  an  agricultural 
population,  when  sturdy  labourers  went  on  a  Saturday  evening 
to  the  house  of  the  overseer  to  claim  as  a  right  an  addition  to 
their  too  low  wages,  in  proportion  not  to  their  industry  and 
skill,  and  their  amount  of  labour,  but  in  proportion  to  the 
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niiml>er  of  their  families ;  when  the  industrious  had  no  advan- 
tage over  the  lazy,  and  when  those  who  were  unmarried  were 
accustomed  to  say  that  it  was  wisest  for  them  to  marry,  as  those 
who  were  married  were  made  to  be  better  off  than  themselves. 
Even  in  the  present  state  of  the  law^  the  good  derived  from  the 
poor-law  is  not  unmixed  with  evil. 

It  was  but  a  few  days  ago  that  a  master  tailor  in  London 
assured  me  that  many  of  his  journeymen  who  earn  thirty-six 
shillings  and  sometimes  forty  shillings  in  a  week^  pass  one  and 
even  two  days  in  the  week  in  the  public-house,  expending  a 
great  part  of  their  earnings  in  beer  and  spirits,  having  the  con- 
sciousness that  their  wives  and  children  can  never  starve^  as, 
whatever  happens,  the  parish  must  maintain  diem. 

These  remarks,  however,  are  only  in  the  way  of  illustration. 
The  poor^s-rate  is  a  matter  of  necessity.  To  dispense  with  it  is 
out  of  the  question.  What  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  at 
present,  is  the  numerous  public  charities  maintained  by  sub- 
scription which  exist  among  us.  I  may  well  call  them  numerous, 
for  I  have  seen  rather  a  thick  volume  containing  an  account  or 
rather  a  list  of  the  charities  of  this  kind  which  are  established  in 
the  metropolis,  and  I  doubt  not  that  as  many  in  proportion 
might  be  enumerated  in  this  and  in  other  large  towns. 

Now,  hospitals  for  the  sick  and  schools  for  the  poorer  classes 
(unless  it  be  where  there  are  some  special  endowments  for  the 
purpose),  cannot  l)e  maintained  except  by  subscription  and  the 
co-operation  of  charitable  persons;  and,  where  a  moderate  de- 
gree of  attention  is  bestowed  on  them,  they  are  little  open  to 
abuse  on  the  part  of  those  for  whose  benefit  they  are  estab- 
lished. No  one  will  break  his  leg,  or  expose  himself  to  the 
causes  of  disease  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  admission  into  an 
hospital;  and,  with  regard  to  schools,  it  is  a  very  general, 
though  not  absolutely  an  invariable  rule,  that  the  parents  should 
contribute  some  portion  of  the  expense.  There  are  charities, 
not  of  these  descriptions,  of  which  we  cannot  doubt  the  useful- 
ness— the  Sailor's  Home,  for  example,  and  the  Clothing  Clubs 
established  in  some  country  villages,  in  which  a  small  addition 
to  the  money  deposited  encourages  saving  and  prudent  habits  in 
the  depasitors.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  many,  the 
effect  of  which  is  to  do  much  more  harm  than  good.  There  is  a 
parish  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  having  a  large  propor- 
tion of  persons  of  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  aifluence,  where 
^subscriptions  are  raised,  and  societies  established  for  the  pur- 
pose of  visiting  the  poor  from  house  to  house,  and  relieving 
their  necessities,  and  it  has  come  to  my  knowledge  that  persons 
have  left  their  former  abode  to  go  and  reside  in  this  parish, 
giving  as  a  reason  for  doing  so,  '  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
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money  given  away  there/  In  another  parish  in  which  there  are 
several  almshouses^  the  eifect  prodiu^cd^  as  described  to  me  by  a 
friend  on  whom  I  can  rely,  is  certainly  to  give  relief  to  a  few 
deserving  persons,  but,  at  the  same  time,  to  caw^e  others  who 
are  not  deserving  at  all — the  idle  and  the  lazy — to  be  rendered 
less  strenuous  in  providing  for  themselves,  in  the  hope  that  they 
may  obtain  this  charitable  provision  instead. 

1  must  not  occupy  your  time  by  specifying  particular  in- 
stances, nor  am  I  at  all  disposed  to  take  on  myself  the  obnoxious 
task  of  doing  so,  but  I  am  confident  that  whoever  will  take 
the  trouble  of  looking  over  the  list  of  the  Ijondon  charities,  will 
find  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  them  are  open  to  objections 
similar  to  those  which  I  have  pointed  out.  It  is  not  that  the 
individual  who  looks  on  an  almshouse  as  an  annuity,  positively 
relies  on  it  as  he  might  on  the  poor's-rate,  but  he  nevertheless 
relies  on  it  to  a  certain  extent,  generally  over-estimating  the 
chances  in  his  favour ;  and  the  eifect  cannot  fail  to  be,  sometimes 
in  a  greater  sometimes  in  a  less  degree,  to  paralyse  that  spirit  of 
independence  and  self-reliance  which  is  really  more  valuable  than 
all  that  charity  can  give  him. 

I  feel  that  I  may  well  give  some  apology  for  saying  so  much 
on  one  subject  in  an  address  which  ought  perhaps,  strictly 
speaking,  to  be  confined  to  generalities,  still  may  I  claim 
your  patience  for  a  lew  minutes  more,  in  order  that  I  may 
advert  to  two  other  points  which  seem  to  me  to  be  well 
worthy  of  our  attention.  The  first  is  the  vast  outlay  of 
money  which  necessarily  takes  place  in  some  of  the  public 
charities  before  any  portion  of  that  which  has  been  subscribed 
can  be  distributed  to  those  for  whom  it  is  intended.  House-rent, 
secretaries,  collectors,  printing,  advertising,  sending  out  circulars^ 
abstract,  in  not  a  few  instances,  a  large  portion  of  the  funds. 
Nor  is  this  all.  There  is  another  source  of  expenditure  which  is 
not  the  less  real  because  it  does  not  come  before  the  public,  I 
refer  to  that  which  falls  on  the  applicants  themselves.  In  the 
case  of  these  numerous  charities,  in  which  the  success  of  the 
candidates  depends  on  their  obtaining  the  largest  number  of  votes, 
the  mere  canvassing  for  votes  cannot  be  effectually  carried  on  with- 
out a  considerable  expense.  I  know  an  instance  in  which  a  very 
deserving  woman  obtained  from  a  well-known,  and  I  believe  a 
very  well-conducted  charity,  an  annuity  of  25/.  or  30^.  But  it 
cost  her  20/.  to  obtain  it.  If  she  had  lost  her  election,  she  would 
still  have  spent  her  20/.,  though  to  no  purpose.  I  knew  another 
instance  in  which  a  much  larger  sum  than  this  was  expended 
in  the  same  manner. 

The  other  point  to  which  I  referred  is  the  influence  which  the 
multiplication  of  public  charities  which  is  now  going  on  among 
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OS  has  on  private  charity.  No  one  can  afford  to  give  more  than 
a  limited  portion  of  his  income  in  charity  of  any  kind ;  and  I 
am  snre  that  it  is  a  matter  of  wonder  to  me^  not  that  so  little^ 
but  that  so  much  should  be  contributed  in  this  way.  Now, 
where  such  large  sums  are  absorbed  by  the  public  charities,  there 
can  be  little  left  for  private  charity.  Yet  private  charity,  if 
carefully  distributed,  is  a  much  better  thing.  First,  all  the 
money  given  goes  to  its  legitimate  object;  there  is  no  expendi- 
ture of  it  on  extras.  Secondly,  although  the  relief  in  the  aggre- 
gate is  not  less  real,  yet  as  it  offers  no  specific  or  well-defined 
object  for  others  to  look  to,  it  does  not  tend  in  the  same  degree 
as  the  public  charities  to  lessen  the  sense  of  independence  and 
habits  of  industry.  And  lastly,  private  charity  binds  man  and 
man  together ;  like  mercy. 

It  is  twice. blessed. 
It  blesseth  him  that  gives  and  him  that  takes ; 

it  engenders  kindly  feelings  between  those  who  help  and  those 
who  are  helped,  and  contributes,  as  far  as  it  goes,  to  unite  the 
different  classes  of  society  to  each  other. 

Any  one  who  would  be  at  the  pains  of  doing  it,  might  collect 
much  valuable  information  on  these  subjects  which  would  be 
usefiil  in  directing  the  liberality  of  the  public.  It  might  be 
shown  under  what  circumstances  the  operation  of  such  charities 
is  beneficial ;  under  what  other  circumstances  it  is  injurious ;  and  it 
might  also  be  shown  how  the  money  contributed  may  be  applied 
to  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  given,  and  not  be  wasted,  as  it 
often  is,  by  expenditure  in  other  ways. 

If  we  were  to  take  an  account  of  all  the  subjects  which  seem 
to  claim  the  attention  of  this  section  of  the  Association  for  social 
improvement,  we  might  well  be  startled  at  the  prospect  of  the 
mountain  which  lay  before  us.  But  the  fact  is,  that  the  task  which 
we  have  undertaken  is  not  so  arduous  as  it  might  in  the  first 
instance  seem  to  be.  From  the  beginning  of  things  down  to  the 
present  time  human  society  has  been  undergoing  changes  arising 
irom  causes  over  which  man  has  no  control ;  and  except  on  some 
special  occasions,  such,  for  example,  as  the  first  introduction  of 
Christianity,  and  the  separation  of  the  Protestant  from  the 
Boman  Catholic  Church  afterwards,  there  probably  was  never  a 
period  when  those  changes  were  so  prodigious,  or  when  they 
succeeded  each  other  so  rapidly  as  the  present.  Railways,  steam 
navigation,  the  electric  telegraph,  the  discoveries  of  gold,  nay, 
even  those  trumpery  publications  which  form  the  staple  of  the 
libraries  at  the  railway  stations,  these  and  many  other  things  are 
all  acting  so  as  to  modify  our  social  system.  Of  the  changes 
which  are  taking  place,  some  may  be  for  good,  and  some  for  evil. 
We  humbly  hope,  and  with  some  degree  of  confidence,  that,  on 
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the  whole,  the  good  will  predominate ;  but,  be  that  as  it  may, 
the  more  important  of  these  changes  are  independent  of  anything 
that  we  can  do.  A  mightier  power  than  ours  directs  the  greater 
movements  of  the  machine,  and  we  may  as  well  pretend  to 
regulate  the  seasons,  or  alter  the  orbits  of  the  planets,  as  to 
arrest  society  in  its  destined  course.  Nevertheless,  there  is 
something  left  for  mortals  to  perform.  But  it  is  well  for  us 
always  to  consider  what  can,  and  what  cannot  be  done,  and  not 
to  waste  in  the  vain  endeavour  to  arrive  at  impossibilities  those 
efforts  which  might  be  directed  to  objects  that  are  really  within 
our  reach.  If  our  sphere  of  action  be  limited,  still  within  that 
sphere  much  good  may  be  accomplished ;  we  may  promote  the 
improvement  of  existing  institutions,  so  as  to  render  those 
which  are  useful  more  useful  still,  while  we  get  rid  of  others 
which  are  actually  mischievous ;  and  we  may  help  to  disseminate 
the  true  principles  of  social  economy,  such  as  prudence,  fore- 
thought, and  a  spirit  of  independence  in  some  classes  of  the 
community,  among  whom  those  principles  are  too  generally 
ignored  at  the  present  time. 
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On  the  Recordation  of  the  Law  for  the  purposes  of  Promulgation, 
Administration,  and  Legislation.  By  Abthur  Symonds^ 
Barrister'at'Law. 

I  TAKE  the  opportmiity  of  this  free  conference  to  bring,  in  a  very 
summary  way,  under  observation  a  fundamental  want,  which 
claims  the  earliest  attention  of  an  Association  devoting  itself  to  the 
consideration  of  our  jurisprudence  (it  may  be  said  of  all  human  in- 
terests), and  which  claims  not  less  Uie  attention  of  any  public  func- 
tionaiy,  whether  Minister  of  Justice  or  other,  assigned  to  watch  over 
the  public  interests  in  the  same  direction.  I  refer  to  the  systematic 
and  authentic  remembrancing,  for  the  common  service  of  us  all,  of  the 
matters  in  which  we  have  a  common  interest— -of  the  matters  and 
transactions  of  administrative  and  legislative  operations. 

Becordation,  in  this  sense,  for  practical  purposes,  is  almost  un- 
trodden ground  with  us.  It  does  not  exist  in  an  available  form.  We 
have  disorderly  masses  of  heterogeneous  materials,  most  valuable  for 
their  abimdant  richness,  for  their  exemplification  of  the  matters  to  be 
recorded,  and  of  every  mode  and  form  of  recordation,  but  from  their 
immethodicalness  almost  without  use,  except  for  the  special  service  of 
experienced  persons  and  skilful  men  of  businesa 

It  seems  to  be  the  policy  of  England  generally  not  to  entertain  any 
effort  till  opinion  be  ripe,  and  manifested  by  the  usual  organs  j  to  give 
no  aid,  in  the  way  of  inquiry  and  instruction,  till  the  emergency  has 
arisen.  It  is  then  too  late.  At  the  moment  of  action  measures 
cannot  be  devised;  the  forces  cannot  be  mustered,  instructed,  and 
trained.  The  pressure  of  events  compels  the  use  of  the  resources  that 
happen  to  be  at  hand :  the  emergency  must  be  met,  and  probably 
nnder  disadvantages  that  forbid  a  right  result  or  complete  success. 

At  present  we  have  no  systematic  records  of  jurisprudence  and  the 
law,  nor  of  the  administration  of  the  law,  nor  of  legislation.  No 
records.  We  have  a  vast  mass  of  intelligence,  of  facts,  of  opinions, 
scattered  and  undigested. 

We  have  no  information.  Our  intelligence  is  raw  material,  utterly 
unavailable  for  anybody*s  use  at  the  hour  of  need. 
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We  have  no  proper  collection  of  the  materials  of  the  law;  no 
index  comprehending  the  whole  field  of  law ;  no  catcUoyus  rai- 
80Tt7ie  of  books  on  law  and  legislation ;  no  chronicle  of  legislation ; 
no  history  of  legislative  efibi'ts ;  no  combined  statement  of  the  pole- 
mics of  law ;  no  exhibition  of  local  law ;  no  exhibition  of  personal 
laws. 

We  have  the  old  heap  of  statutes,  written  without  method,  indexed 
without  design,  placed  in  chronological  order  without  distinction  of 
subject  or  of  department  of  affairs. 

We  have  law  books  of  every  order  of  merit,  but  most  unpractical 
for  men  of  business  who  are  not  lawyers — never  yielding  the  required 
information :  chiefly  useful  for  technical  lawyers  as  rough  remem- 
brancers. 

We  have  no  systematic  law  libraries ;  it  is  believed  no  depart- 
ment of  State  has  a  library  properly  arranged  and  properly  available 
to  supply  the  defect,  so  far  as  its  own  affairs  are  concerned,  nor  li- 
brarians so  far  conversant  with  the  contents  of  books  and  their  applica- 
tion to  current  affairs,  as  to  be  able  to  give  to  the  overwrought  chief 
the  required  information  and  advice  projier  to  the  occasion  with  an 
exactness  that  Hhall  exclude  doubt  and  defy  controversy. 

If  a  commission  were  to  pass  through  all  our  libraries,  examine  our 
librarians,  inspect  the  appliances  of  the  libraries,  they  would  not  won- 
der that  the  Minister  of  the  day,  without  available  resources,  reluctantly 
undertakes  the  task  of  legislation,  involving  not  only  the  selection  of 
the  fittest  out  of  a  number  of  well  prepared  measures,  but  research  the 
most  laborious  and  most  disproportionate  to  the  immediate  purpose. 

To  remedy  this  state  of  things,  we  must  have  our  information 
brought  together  in  a  manner  to  be  of  instant  use  for  the  practical 
purposes  of  every  class  of  persons,  of  the  administrator  and  of  the 
legislator. 

A  Minister  of  Justice  without  a  library  of  legislation,  with  all  its 
appliances,  would  be  a  strong  man  without  food. 

The  statesman,  the  representative,  the  i)hilanthropist,  without  such 
a  resource  must  have  to  seek  justification  for  their  propositions  when 
the  occasion  calls  for  instant  action. 

Next  then,  if  not  concurrently  with,  the  selection  of  the  proper  per- 
sons and  the  personal  organization  by  which  legislation  is  to  bo  ob- 
tained, it  is  necessary  to  have  a  pro])er  recordation  of  the  law,  as  a 
primary  means  of  the  success  of  such  selection  and  organisation. 

The  press  has  done  much  in  the  way  of  collection,  but  little  or 
nothing  in  the  way  of  re-collection.  It  does  not  shape  its  contribu- 
tions to  the  stock  of  public  knowledge  so  as  to  present  them  in  a  con- 
nected form,  so  as  to  be  available  for  the  exact  operations  of  the  man 
of  business,  the  administrator,  and  the  legislator.  It  gives  intimation 
and  warning,  but  does  not  lay  down  a  chart  of  the  way.  It  fulfils  its 
vocation  well,  with  great  disadvantages ;  but  this  would  be  beyond 
its  means. 

Tlie  common  want  then  is  a  record  so  comprehensive  as  to  embrace 
tlio  law  {is  it  applies  to  every  interest,  so  various  as  to  give  the  in  fur- 
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mation  in  every  required  form,  and  so  well  ordered  as  to  be  accessible 
for  instant  use. 

The  consideration  of  snch  a  work  is  well  worthy  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  of  this  Association  acting  in  aid  of  the  Qovemment.  The 
8tructai*e  of  the  work  of  i*ecord,  its  matter,  its  oi-der,  its  composition, 
and  the  manner  of  its  exhibition,  together  with  the  practical  means  of 
making  and  maintaining  it,  are  all  matters  deserving  of  grave  consi- 
deration. 

By  the  recordation  of  the  law,  of  the  transactions  under  the  law, 
and  of  claims  and  suggestions  for  its  amendment,  as  they  occur,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  be  serviceable  in  the  hour  of  need,  public  opinion 
will  ripen  under  favourable  circumstances;  skilful  law-makers  will 
be  trained  for  the  work,  and  when  the  proper  moment  arrives  the 
Minister  may  maturely  deliberate,  and  the  legislator  may  select  from 
a  variety  of  well-considered  and  well-compiled  provisions  those  which 
commend  themselves  alike  to  the  common  sense  and  common  feeling 
of  the  nation  and  to  the  approval  of  the  jurist. 

With  these  views  I  propose  to  consider  the  recordation  of  the 
law  as  it  affects  the  promulgation  of  the  law  among  the  people ;  as 
it  affects  every  order  of  administrator,  public  and  private ;  as  it 
affects  ourselves  and  our  representatives  in  our  legislative  capacity. 

We  all  desire  to  know  the  law  by  which  we  are  affected  in  the 
great  variety  of  characters  which  we  fill  in  the  course  of  our  career 
fix)m  our  birth  to  the  grave.  We  are  all  intereste<l  in  others 
possessing  the  like  knowledge,  that  they  may  pursue  their  own 
interests  without  entrenching  upon  ours;  that  we  may  aid  each  other 
in  the  maintenance  of  the  common  interests  and  of  the  common  law. 

We  all  desire  that  our  administrators  should  be  able  men, 
unembarrassed  by  ignorance  of  the  law,  of  its  practical  embodiment, 
and  of  that  subtle  sublimation  of  jurisprudence  and  law — ^the  con- 
stitution of  our  country. 

We  are  all  desirous  that  our  legislators  should  know  the  law,  its 
merits  and  its  defects,  and  the  expedients  available  for  its  amendment, 
and  in  use  in  the  different  parts  of  the  empire,  or  in  other 
countries. 

How  shall  these  objects  be  achieved?  Whither  are  we  to  resort 
for  this  knowledge  I  Where  is  it  written  1  In  what  body  of  men 
does  it  reside  ? 

The  very  atmosphere  breathes  it.  We  are  conscious  of  the  law  : 
in  spirit,  it  is  almost  a  part  of  our  being;  but  seek  it  for  the 
purposes  of  definition,  enunciation,  legislation,  it  is  intangible,  it 
eludes  our  grasp,  and  is  found  to  afford  justification  for  the  concep- 
tion of  every  opposite  view,  but  not  for  its  adoption  in  practical 
action.  Let  the  recent  discussions  on  life  peerages  and  some  others 
be  our  witnesses. 

It  is  written  in  the  statutes,  confusedly  heaped  together;  it  is 
written  in  the  text-books,  often  compiled  without  method,  and 
chiefly  for  the  use  of  practical  men  ;  it  is  written  in  the  repoi-ts  of  our 
courts  of  judicature ;    it  is  written  in  the  proccediugs  of  our  par- 
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liamentary  assemblies ;  it  is  written  in  the  daily,  and  weekly,  and 
other  periodical  press. 

Probably  every  portion  of  the  objects,  purposes,  principles,  and 
practice  of  the  law  finds  illustration  in  these  places,  but  so  mixed 
up  with  other  matters,  so  various,  so  indefinite  in  statement,  that  it 
seems  only  for  caution,  and  not  for  a  rule  for  our  guidance. 

Nor  is  the  full  and  exact  knowledge  found  in  any  body  of  men 
among  us.  We  have  the  testimony  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  Eng- 
land, that  no  man  does  or  can  know  the  law  in  its  present  state. 

This  being  our  predicament,  we  stand  in  need  of  some  collection 
or  recordation  of  the  law,  which  may  constitute  the  groundwork 
of  our  operations,  by  building  upon  which  we  may  found  a  structure 
at  once  scientific,  and  simple,  and  intelligible ;  some  collection  or 
recordation  of  the  transactions  of  the  law,  that  we  may  know  its 
practical  working  ;  some  collection  or  recordation  of  the  suggestions 
and  projects  of  amendment,  that  we  may  encounter  promptly  the 
discovery  of  defects  by  appropriate  remedies. 

What  shall  be  the  framework  of  this  record  )  Everybody  is  con- 
cerned—every community  is  concerned.  The  whole  nation  is  con- 
cerned ;  each  in  a  different  degree,  but  after  the  same  manner.  Our 
arrangements  must  be  such  as  to  bring  home  the  law  to  each,  and  to 
provide  each  with  the  knowledge  which  may  be  requisite,  not  put 
aside  in  some  old  lumber-room  as  old,  useless,  worn-out  learning,  but 
put  by  in  an  orderly  manner  in  our  depository,  with  distinct  refe- 
rence to  its  possible,  if  not  its  probable  use,  and  with  such  care  and 
scrutiny  that  the  very  putting  it  away  is  a  training  for  its  future  use. 

How  is  this  work  to  be  done  ?  Let  us,  with  the  help  of  the  officers 
of  State  who  may  be  charged  with  the  collection  of  the  statistics  of 
persons,  bring  home  to  our  minds  all  the  personages  of  the  realm. 
Let  each  one  of  us  consider  all  the  characters  in  which  we  are 
severally  to  be  regarded,  in  relation  to  jurisprudence  and  the  law, 
and  let  us  seek  the  law,  the  transactions  of  life,  the  proceedings  of 
the  tribunals,  the  mass  of  petty  incongruous  legislation  by  which 
we  are  affected ;  we  sliall  know  the  nature  of  our  need,  the  informa- 
tion which  our  record  hIiouU  give,  the  services  which  are  necessary 
to  make  and  maintain  the  record. 

Instead  of  proceeding  after  our  accustomed  manner,  only  in  journal 
fEtshiou,  merely  taking  things  as  they  occur,  we  shall  find  it  necessary 
to  proceed  both  in  journal  fashion  and  in  ledger  fashion,  so  as  to 
cover  the  whole  field,  and  find  an  appropriate  place  for  each  matter 
in  its  proper  relations.  In  laying  out  our  record,  our  course  must 
be  somewhat  as  follows  : — The  first  step, — and  a  step  necessary  for 
every  effort,  the  least  as  well  as  the  greatest,  of  every  department  of 
our  work,  the  very  foundation  and  apt  moans  of  every  branch  of 
our  work  which  includes  or  has  reference  to  every  human  status,  and 
every  condition  of  every  human  status,  to  every  order  of  persons  in 
the  state,  to  every  class  and  condition  of  persons, — would  be  the  prac- 
tical one  of  ascertaining,  and  the  marshalling  of  all  the  personal 
cliaraoters  known  to  jurisprudence  and  the  law,  of  every  personal 
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entitj;  in  short,  every  community,  every  aggregation  of  persons 
constituting  the  community — every  one  of  our  customers. 

The  second  step  would  be  the  bringing  together  under  each 
character  whatever  affects  that  character  in  respect  of  its  every 
predicament,  the  predicaments  being  also  marshalled  in  due  order. 

By  collating  eadi  character  with  every  other,  we  shall  find  that  all 
characters  have  much  in  common — that  the  individual  persons  of  the 
same  species  have  special  conditions  common  to  them  all — that  the 
individual  species  of  the  same  genus  have  general  conditions  common 
to  every  one  of  such  species,  and  that  all  genera  have  some  universal 
conditions  common  to  them  all.  By  the  indexing  of  all  the  matters 
under  appropriate  heads,  such  conditions  may  be  discovered,  and  by 
noticing  them,  once  for  all,  in  their  proper  place,  repetition  may  be 
avoided,  and  appropriate  general  rules  may  be  deduced. 

In  pursuit  of  these  consequences  we  should  seek  next  after  the 
personal  characters — all  the  predicaments  under  which  they  come  in 
the  course  of  their  career ;  so  that  on  the  occurrence  of  any  pre- 
dicament there  may  be  found  the  action  or  consequence  which  is 
prescribed  in  respect  of  that  predicament,  or  which  by  experience  is 
found  to  attend  it,  or  which  by  the  suggestion  of  com][>etent  authority 
is  imputed  to  it. 

Whether  the  personal  entity  be  single  or  aggregate — whether 
natural,  conventional,  or  social,  legal  or  political,  of  a  mixed  character 
or  exceptional — the  same  course  ehould  be  pursued  with  each,  regard- 
ful less  of  the  number  of  individual  persons  to  be  so  treated  than  of 
the  simplicity  to  be  obtained  by  the  distinct  treatment  of  each,  and 
the  facility  of  reference  accorded  to  each  one  of  us  desirous  of  learn- 
ing the  application  of  the  record,  jurisprudential,  legal,  or  other,  to 
oneself 

Each  one  personal  entity  having  its  own  purpose  and  status,  and, 
with  a  difference  only  of  degree  or  quality,  its  range  of  jurisdiction,  or 
dominion,  or  vocation,  over  the  same  classes  of  subject  matter,  within 
different  limits  of  locality,  for  different  periods  of  time,  and  subject 
to  different  degrees  of  supreme,  superior,  special,  local,  or  concurrent 
authority,  and  possessing,  with  like  difference  of  degree  or  quality, 
the  same  interests,  the  same  rights,  the  same  duties,  the  same  powers, 
the  same  action,  the  same  registration,  the  same  responsibilities,  the 
same  remuneration  or  benefit,  it  will  be  found  to  be  convenient  to 
treat  of  the  matters  appertaining  to  each  personal  entity  under  the 
same  heads  uniformly,  whereby  the  coincidences  of  like  predicaments 
and  like  consequents  may  be  shown. 

If  in  the  manner  of  a  dictionary  this  course  were  pursued  with 
each  personal  character,  much  practical  advantage  would  be  obtained 
in  promulgating  the  law  among  the  people ;  who,  by  greater  facility 
of  reference,  and  the  more  occasional  use  thereby  produced,  as  in  the 
case  of  a  dictionary,  would  come  to  know  not  only  the  conditions  of 
law,  or  other  recorded  matter  directly  affecting  themselves,  but  also 
the  common  conditions  of  law  or  other  recorded  matter,  and  the 
similarity  of  the  provisions,  legal  or  other,  affecting  different  persons. 
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But  the  full  logical  benefits  of  recordation  would  not  Le  found  in 
the  alj)liabetical  arrangement.  These  benefits  must  be  obtained  by 
arranging  in  appropriate  classes,  under  their  pro]>er  heads  in  the  de- 
fmrtments  to  which  they  belong,  all  characters  falling  under  the  same 
common  denomination,  which,  after  the  digestion  of  all  law  or  other 
recorded  matter  under  each  person  arranged  alphal>etically,  might  be 
carried  to  any  extent  which  might  be  desired. 

To  the  administrator  this  course  would  be  preferable,  because  he 
needs  to  consider  matters  not  only  in  se  and  per  se,  but  in  their 
relations  to  other  matters. 

Suppose  that  for  this  reason  such  a  course  of  recordation  should  be 
])ursued,  it  would  be  well  to  marshal  all  persons  coming  under  the 
head  of  the  })eople  in  the  following  divisions: — Persons,  single  or 
collective,  Proprietors,  Commercial  Persons,  Professional  Persons,  and 
Suitors  ;  and  also  according  to  their  local  distribution  over  the  terri- 
toiies  of  the  realm,  in  nations,  counties,  cities,  towns,  and  rural  places, 
— in  respect  of  which  there  arise  many  notable  distinctions. 

Fuither,  it  would  be  useful  to  marshal  all  {persons  or  personal 
entities  in  authority,  under  the  head  of  the  Sovereign  or  Public 
Executive  Authority,  in  the  following  ^ve  divisions: — (i.)  Tlie 
Magistracy  or  chief  officers;  (2.)  The  Councils;  (3.)  The  Judiciary; 
(4.)  The  Treasury;  (5.)  The  Ministers,  or  Executive  Officers,  in- 
cluding the  Secretarial. 

Accident  or  convenience,  or  temporary  expediency  may  have  mul- 
tiplied the  divisions  of  these  branches  of  the  public  authority,  but,  in 
fact,  the  above  constitute  the  whole. 

Acconling  to  the  form  of  distributive  aggregation  in  nations, 
counties,  cities,  drc,  the  peo])le  have  collective  wants  which  it  is  the 
pur})Ose  of  municipal  institutions  to  8up})ly,  and  these  wants  are  so 
supplied  under  forms  and  designations  more  or  less  similar,  more  or  less 
complete. 

Regarding  all  these  institutions  as  personal  entities,  we  should  treat 
the  matters  that  appertain  to  them  under  the  same  analyses.  It 
would  not  be  difficult  to  class  them  together,  to  bring  them  in  parallel 
for  mutual  exemplification  and  for  eliminating  those  matters  which 
are  common  to  each  s^x^cies  or  genus,  and  placing  such  common  matters 
in  one  general  law. 

Thus  far  we  make  the  recordation  of  the  law  (or  other  recorded 
matter)  applicable  to  the  i)uq>ose8  of  the  administrator  as  well  as  of 
the  people,  and  to  some  extent  applicable  to  those  of  the  legislator. 

But  the  legislator,  for  his  purpose  of  enunciating  the  law  in  a 
simple,  general  expression,  and  for  extending  the  same  principles  to 
all  cases  of  the  like  nature,  and  for  reducing  the  whole  body  of  law 
to  a  code,  or  well- digested,  well-connected  statement,  for  his  own 
special  use,  and  the  use  of  the  people,  requires  that  the  legislative 
matters  of  which  law  consists,  should  be  collected  ;  and  in  order  that 
defects  may  not  bo  veiled  under  a  vanety  of  expressions  that  have 
not  any  corresponding  distinction  of  meaning,  i)laccd  also  in  a  con- 
cordance, and  reduced  to  the  same  uniformity  of  expression. 
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These  results  may  be  obtained  without  any  alteration  of  the  law  in 
substance  or  in  form,  but  simply  by  exhaustive  indexing,  by  collecting 
under  the  heads  of  the  persons  and  their  predicament^  the  pas- 
sages of  law  or  other  recorded  matter  relating  to  them,  by  casting  out 
surplusage,  and  compiling  the  matter  in  a  well-ordered  abstract  or 
outline,  by  noticing  parallel  passages  in  a  concordance,  and  by  reduc- 
ing the  whole  body  of  information  into  proper  forms,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  matter ;  as,  for  instance,  calendars  of  those  matters 
which  are  to  take  place  in  the  order  of  time  or  in  the  order  of  events ; 
terriers  of  those  matters  which  have  a  local  relation ;  registers  of 
transactions  occurring  under  each  head  of  jurisdiction,  and  some  other 
convenient  forms,  whereby  the  code  or  body  of  law  (or  other  general 
instrument  of  recorded  matter)  may  be  relieved  of  pEirtioulars  detri- 
mental to  the  generality  of  its  expression,  and  to  the  compact  exhibi- 
tion of  its  parts  in  logical  relation,  which  particulars  must  yet  be 
inserted,  for  a  while  at  least,  in  English  legislation  (or  other  exhibi- 
tion of  recorded  matter)  in  obedience  to  the  habits,  prejudices,  per- 
haps the  idiosyncrasy  of  the  people,  or  the  larger  portion  of  the 
people. 

Although  no  records  now  existing  are  adequate,  yet  each  existing 
record  will  give  us  valuable  contribution.  From  the  systems  used  by 
architectural  persons,  by  medical,  judicial,  official,  commercial, 
military,  naval  persons,  we  may  borrow  arrangements  wonderf\illy 
perfect,  to  the  extent  to  which  they  are  applied,  but  as  wonderfully 
defective,  in  falling  short  of  their  own  entire  purposes.  A  system 
which  should  combine  all  methods  would  develope  in  the  highest 
degree  the  facilities  of  the  keepers  and  users  of  records,  giving  the 
utmost  reach  of  comprehension,  with  the  strictest  accuracy  of  detail, 
and  giving  all  forms  of  observation,  all  kinds  of  relation,  and  that 
exact  knowledge,  combined  with  moderation,  which  passes  by  the 
expressive  term  of  wisdom  ;  and  if  habitually  used  in  the  business  of 
life,  in  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  wisdom,  the  highest  quality  that 
man  can  possess,  prudence,  or  the  practical  application  of  wisdom. 

Nor  (if  we  were  to  use  our  universities,  our  colleges  and  schools, 
as  well  as  our  public  functionaries  and  associations  like  the  present, 
each  for  its  own  proper  field,  and  to  the  extent  only  of  its  own  pur- 
poses) need  we  be  without  an  agency  adequate  to  the  execution  of  so 
great  a  work,  both  as  it  regards  the  maintenance  of  the  record,  and 
the  training  of  our  people,  with  such  desirable  results,  to  its  use. 

It  would  not  be  expedient,  if  it  were  possible,  at  the  moment,  to 
illustrate  these  matters  by  detail  It  will  be  sufficient  if  this  attempt 
should  enlist  the  attention  of  our  statesmen-lawyers  (and  haply  this 
Association  and  our  statesmen  generally)  to  an  expedient,  which,  I 
am  confident,  must  be  resorted  to,  by  way  of  intermediate  process,  in 
working  out,  not  only  the  disembarrassment  of  statesmen  geuei-ally, 
by  consolidation  in  its  various  forms,  which  the  terrible  teachings  of 
later  times  tell  us  is  the  work  of  the  day, — but  more  especially  tlio 
consolidation  and  codification  of  the  law,  and,  sooner  or  later,  that 
degree  of  simplification,  and  that  adequacy  for  all  its  purposes,  whicli 
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are  essential,  wbere  the  people  have  so  large  a  share  in*  its  adminis- 
tration, and  in  the  general  goyemment  of  the  country. 

The  details  which  I  am  now  precluded  from  producing  I  shall  be 
prepared  at  a  future  period  to  exhibit  in  a  practical  shape,  and  I  think 
that  the  result  will  be  found  to  afford  a  necessary  &cility,  not  only  to 
the  operations  of  this  section  of  the  Association,  but  to  those  of  all 
the  other  sections,  and  to  knit  together  in  a  conyenient  form  the 
yarious  matters  which  we  haye  ti^en  under  our  cognizance,  being 
nothing  short  of  the  whole  body  of  human  interests  affected  by 
social  arrangements.  The  limited  period  assigned  to  each  paper, 
and  the  limited  time  I  have  had  to  prepare  it,  will,  I  trust,  be 
accepted  as  a  full  apology  for  its  dry,  summary,  abstract,  and  I  fear 
1  must  say  unsatisfactory  character. 


The  Transfer  of  Land — The  Defective  State  of  tlie  Law  regti- 
lating  it — llie  Social  EtnU  of  which  it  is  productive,  and  the 
Remedy.    By  E.  T.  Wakefield.  B.A.,  Barrister-at-Law. 

I  KNOW  of  few  subjects  which  can  yie  in  importance  with  the  one 
under  discussion,  when  duly  considered  in  ail  its  social  and  poli- 
tical relations.  The  laws  which  regulate  and  affect  the  transfer,  the 
acquisition,  and  tenure  of  real  property  must  continue  to  be  as  they 
have  ever  been  from  the  remotest  antiquity  of  ciyilized  States,  the 
object  of  anxious  political  solicitude. 

They  may  be  slow  and  silent  in  their  operation,  but  they  are  sus- 
tained in  their  action,  and  certain  in  their  results;  continuously 
oi)erating  for  generations  on  the  masses  of  society,,  and  dealing  with 
(as  their  subject  matter)  the  actual  realities  of  daily  life,  they  oon- 
tiibute  powerfully  to  mould  the  character,  and  affect  the  destiny  of 
nations. 

But  these  laws  acquire  an  additional  extrinsic  importance  when 
they  discharge  not  only  the  functions  for  which  they  were  specially 
designed,  but  others  wholly  foreign  to  their  legitimate  ends,  and 
which  may  result  in  gigantic  social  eyils. 

This  is  a  subject  eminently  requiring  continued  public  discussion. 
It  presents  various  aKpocts.  It  involves  many  complicated  and 
intricate  details  ;  and  although  much  learning  has  been  expended  in 
its  elucidation,  and  it  has  been  frequently  the  subject  of  parliamentary 
debates  and  inquiries,  yet,  the  more  it  has  been  discussed,  the  more 
clearly  it  appears  tliat  the  subject  is  yet  one  £Ekr  from  being  exhausted. 
It  has  been,  and  still  is,  the  fruitful  source  of  popular  errors,  that 
continued  public  discussion  can  only  eliminate :  some  have  been  thus 
removed,  but  many  still  remain.  There  is  also  in  the  subject  a  want 
of  that  obvious  sequence  of  cause  and  effect,  of  connexion  between 
the  social  evil  and  its  proper  cause,  which,  in  the  case  of  other  reforms, 
lends  an  immediate  popularity  to  their  advocacy.     By  way  of  illus- 
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tratioiiy  the  case  of  Ireland  is  in  point,  where  the  artificial  obstruc- 
tions which  a  highly  defective  state  of  the  law  imposed  on  the  transfer 
of  incumbered  estates,  was  the  true  cause  of  the  grievous  evils  which 
for  years  retarded  the  social  and  material  prosperity  of  that  country. 

Those  evils  for  a  long  time  constituted  the  capital  of  political 
agitators,  and  were  variously  ascribed  by  them  to  a  political,  social, 
and  ethnological  origin.  The  true  cause  of  the  evil  in  the  meantime 
continued  in  unabated  operation,  until  it  assumed  such  gigantic  pro- 
portions that  it  foroed  conviction  as  to  its  real  origin  and  nature  upon 
the  most  obdurate  understandings.  And  Mr.  Mill  justly  observes, 
that '  it  is  a  bitter  satire  on  the  mode  in  which  opinions  were  formed 
on  the  most  important  problems  of  human  nature  and  life,  to  find 
public  instructors  of  the  greatest  pretensions  imputing  the  backward* 
ness  of  Irish  industry,  and  the  want  of  energy  of  the  Irish  people, 
to  anything  but  the  arrangements  in  the  midst  of  which  they  lived 
and  worked.* 

As  it  is  designed  chiefly  to  direct  public  attention  to  the  defective 
operation  of  that  branch  of  our  law  which  regulates  the  sale  and 
transfer  of  land,  and  the  social  mischiefs  consequent  thereupon,  and 
to  consider  briefly  some  of  the  remedies  which  have  been  proposed, 
I  shall  avoid  entering  into  a  technical  disquisition  upon  the  question 
from  a  purely  legal  point  of  view.  It  will  be  convenient  first  to 
advert  to  the  practical  working  of  the  law  as  it  aflects  the  transfer  of 
real  estate.  Under  the  existing  law,  every  person  contracting  for  the 
purchase  of  real  estate  is  entitled  to  require  the  vendor  to  produce  an 
abstract  of  title ;  that  is,  in  effect,  an  historical  record  of  all  dealings 
with  the  estate  for  a  period  of  sixty  years.  Voluminous  documentary 
records  of  past  transactions,  many  of  which  may  have  long  ceased  to 
affect  the  present  title,  are  produced,  and  perused  by  the  purchaser's 
counsel  The  result  is  a  host  of  requisitions  emanating  from  the 
intending  purchaser,  and  requiring  replies  on  the  vendor's  behalf, 
the  answers  to  which  too  often  suggest  further  requisitions ;  and  this 
is  repeated  until  every  link  in  the  chain  of  evidence,  deducing  the 
devolution  of  the  estate  from  the  proprietor  sixty  years  ago  to  the 
present  vendor,  is  put  to  the  most  rigorous  proof — a  system  resulting 
(as  tlie  late  Commissioners  well  observed)  '  not  only  in  expense,  but 
delay,  annoyance,  and  disappointment,  sickening  to  both  buyer  and 
seller.  The  seller  does  not  get  his  money,  nor  the  buyer  his  land, 
until  the  advantage  or  pleasure  of  the  bargain  is  lost  or  has  passed  away.' 
Now  the  prominent  feature  of  the  abuse  is,  that  all  this  expense 
and  delay  occurs  indifferently  whether  one  acre  or  one  thousand  acres 
are  the  subject  of  transfer.  So  &r  as  the  investigation  of  title  is 
concerned,  there  is  no  reason,  d  prioriy  for  concluding  that  the  trans- 
fer of  a  single  acre  will  involve  less  expense  and  delay  than  the  trans- 
fer of  ten  thousand.  It  is  therefore  apparent  that  what  is  admitted 
to  operate  as  an  oppressive  tax  even  in  the  transfer  of  large  lauded 
estates,  must  amount  to  an  almost  insuperable  barrier  to  the  sale  and 
transfer  of  very  small  properties;  the  preliminary  costs  often,  in  iact^ 
exceeding  the  purchase-money. 
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In  Mr.  Sweet's  evidence  in  the  Appendix  to  the  recent  Beport  of 
the  CommiBBioners  for  the  Registration  of  Titles,  figures  are  given, 
an  analysis  of  which,  roughly  taken,  yields  about  the  following  re- 
sult— viz.,  the  purchase-money  not  exceeding  loooZ.,  the  preliminary 
costs,   exchuive  of  duty,   amounted  to  about  2\  per  cent,  of  the 

{>urcha8e-money ;  the  purchase-money  not  exceeding  500/.,  the  pre- 
iminary  costs  amounted  to  about  7  per  cent. ;  and  the  purchase- 
money  not  exceeding  350Z.,  to  about  8  per  cent.  Thus  we  see  these 
costs  practically  operate  as  a  tax  increasing  in  an  inverse  propor- 
tion with  the  value  of  the  article  taxed.  Now  it  is  certain  that  the 
poorer  classes,  if  they  resort  to  real  property  as  a  mode  of  investing 
their  earnings,  must  become  the  purchasers  individually  of  small 
quantities.  As  a  general  rule,  tlie  humbler  the  class  the  more 
limited  are  the  purchasers*  means,  and  the  smaller  will  be  the  in^^ 
dividual  purchases.  So  that  as  far  as  the  humbler  industrial  classes 
fall  within  the  scope  of  this  law,  we  here  have  what  amounts  in 
effect  to  a  tax  increasing  in  a  proportion  inversely  with  the  resources 
of  the  class  upon  whom  it  falls.  A  result  which  at  once  transgresses 
the  dictates  of  reason  and  experience,  and  violates  the  most  elemen* 
tary  principles  of  political  economy. 

But  there  is  another  practical  consequence  of  the  existing  law 
presenting  a  yet  more  striking  anomaly.  Let  us  suppose  that,  after 
all  this  expense  and  delay,  the  purchaser  should  the  next  day  wish 
to  resell  a  portion  of  his  newly-acquired  estate,  although  there  has 
been  no  change  in  the  title,  and  io,oco/.  may  have  been  just  invested 
on  the  security  of  the  title ;  yet  the  vendor,  if  he  wish  to  resell  a 
single  acre,  must  submit  to  the  purchaser  repeating  this  tedious  and 
costly  preliminary  investigation ;  so  that  if  the  estate  be  subdivide<l 
and  resold  in  one  hundred  lots,  this  tedious  and  expensive  process 
will  be  one  hundred  times  repeated.  This  is  an  anomaly — an  abuse, 
disgraceful  to  an  age  replete  with  contrivances  to  save  the  unnecessary 
expenditure  of  time  and  money. 

Let  us,  too,  remember  that  these  anomalous  and  mischievous  re- 
sults are  wholly  accidental ;  the  possibility  of  their  occurring  having 
never  been  even  contemplated,  much  less  designed,  by  the  fhtmers  of 
the  laws  of  which  they  are  the  consequences.  They  are  in  truth  but 
the  monstrous  excrescences  of  a  defective  law,  purely  fortuitous  in 
their  origin,  and  in  their  end  subserving  no  useful  purpose.  The 
cost  and  delay  incidental  to  the  transfer  of  real  estate  is  not  only 
indirectly  productive  of  great  social  evils,  but  is  compensated  by  no 
one  advantage.  Sometimes  in  the  science  of  political  economy  as 
in  mechanics,  what  appears  at  first  sight  to  be  a  loss,  is  not  really  so, 
but  reappearing  in  a  different  form,  is  otherwise  compensated  for  in 
the  sociid  machine.  Not  so,  however,  this  expenditure  of  time  and 
money ;  it  is  like  the  force  absorbed  by  friction  in  mechanics,  a  dead 
loss,  without  any  compensation;  something  wholly  abstracted  from 
the  reproductive  energies  of  the  State. 

Such  being  the  practical  operation  of  the  law  regulating  the  transfer 
of  real  property,  let  us  now  take  a  glance  at  the  social  aspect  of  the  case. 
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The  evils  of  ibis  system  fall  with  the  greatest  weight  upon  that  class 
most  sensitive  of  the  mischief,  and  upon  whom,  by  a  reaction  of  moral 
cause  and  effect,  it  is  calculated  to  inflict  the  greatest  suffering. 

In  treating  of  practical  questions,  elementary  principles  are  too 
often  lost  sight  of  It  is,  however,  sometimes  necessary,  and  generally 
instructive,  to  bring  back  discussions  to  the  test  of  first  principles. 

The  desire  to  acquire  property  is  almost  universally  implanted  in 
the  human  breast,  although  it  can  be  hardly  called  an  instinct,  exer- 
cising but  a  feeble  sway  over  lower  types  of  savage  life.  It  does  not 
originate  or  constitute  civilization,  but  it  is  a  condition  essential  to 
its  development.  With  few  exceptions,  this  fieu;ulty  is  developed  as 
the  nation  progresses  in  civilization;  and,  generally,  to  check  its 
development  is,  pro  tanio,  to  arrest  civilization.  Its  chief  function  in 
the  providentisJ  scheme  appears  to  be  to  stimulate  man  to  the  useful 
exercise  of  his  &culties ;  of  all  incentives  to  action,  this  contributes 
most  to  form  habits  of  industry  and  sustained  application — habits,  too, 
whose  strength  and  general  diflusion  constitute  the  material  source  of 
national  prosperity,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  of  moral  and  intellectual 
growth. 

Of  all  kinds  of  property,  there  is  none  the  acquisition  of  which  is 
io  eagerly  pursued  by  the  humbler  industrial  classes  of  society  as  that 
of  land.  Territorial  acquisition  has  for  them  peculiar  charms — a 
result  arising  out  of  the  nature  of  the  property  and  the  exigencies  of 
the  class.  I^nd  is  in  their  sight  pre-eminently  invested  with  attri- 
butes which  dignify  possession.  From  the  many  modes  of  personal 
investment  open  to  the  wealthier,  educated  classes,  they  are  prac- 
tically excluded.  They  are  uninstructed  in  the  peculiar  commercial 
principles  which  govern  enterprises,  the  success  of  which  depends 
on  refined  systems  of  credit  that  naturally  fail  to  inspire  thii 
class  with  the  confidence  necessary  to  make  them  popular  modes  of 
investment. 

Official  returns  show  that  Savings  Banks  have  lost  favour  with  the 
working  classes;  and  naturally  enough,  for,  yielding  only  about  an 
average  of  two  per  cent,  interest  without  giving  any  tangible  security, 
such  institutions  could  only  be  recommended  to  the  working  man  in 
preference  to  a  mere  hoarding  of  his  savings.  But  there  is  something 
palpable,  tangible,  and  obviously  real,  in  the  land  upon  which  he  treads, 
the  fruits  of  which  he  eats,  that  afford  him  the  most  substantial  and 
persuasive  reasons  for  trusting  this  mode  of  investment.  If  any  proof 
were  wanting  of  the  avidity  with  which  real  property  would  be  resorted 
to  by  the  working  classes  if  once  made  available  to  them  as  a  mode  of 
investing  their  savings,  we  need  only  allude  to  the  notoriously  rapid 
progress  of  Building  Societies.  These  societies,  regarded  from  this 
point  of  view,  are  only  clumsy  expedients  to  evade  the  artificial  diffi- 
culties which,  under  our  present  law,  obstruct  and  impede  the  transfer 
of  real  estate.  The  source  of  profit  of  these  societies  consists  in  buy- 
ing land  in  large  quantities,  and  retailing  it  in  small  allotments  to 
the  humbler  industrial  classes.  By  this  means  the  small  capitalist  is 
enabled  to  obtain  land  in  fee  simple  for  a  less  sum  than  the  investiga- 
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tion  of  title  would  bave  cost  him  had  he  purchased  directly  of  the 
original  proprietor. 

There  can  therefore  be  no  question  but  that  the  cost  and  delay 
incidental  to  the  transfer  of  real  property,  under  the  existing  law, 
operates  as  an  oppressive  tax  upon  the  small  capitalists — the  humbler 
industrial  classes  of  society — ^prohibiting  them  from  resorting  to  it  as 
a  means  of  investing  their  savings. 

Therefore  (to  resume),  if  industrial  habits  constitute  one  of  the 
great  elements  of  civilization  and  national  greatness;  and  if  the  most 
active  and  potent  agent  in  promoting  the  formation  of  these  habits  be 
the  acquisition  of  property ;  and  if  real  property  be  that  of  all  others 
most  desired  by  the  industrial  classes,  who  have  but  few  opportunities 
of  other  investments — does  it  not  follow  by  a  chain  of  reasoning,  in 
which  no  link  is  wanting,  that  a  state  of  the  law  which,  by  the  imposition 
of  purely  artificial  obstacles,  not  only  impedes,  but  actually  interposes 
an  insuperable  barrier  to  the  acquisition  of  property  by  these  classes, 
must  in  effect  relax  one  of  the  mainsprings  of  national  industry,  and 
produce  social  evils,  the  full  extent  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  exagge- 
rate and  impossible  to  foresee ) 

The  greatest,  then,  of  the  many  evils  of  which  the  defective  state  of 
this  branch  of  our  law  is  productive,  is  this — that  it  inteq)Oses  an 
artificial  barrier  to  the  sale  and  transfer  of  small  landed  estates,  pre- 
cluding the  humbler  industrial  classes  of  society  from  resorting  to 
land  as  a  means  of  investing  their  savings.  It  is  without  doubt  a  pro- 
lific source  of  social  evils,  though  not  generally  recognised  as  such,  and 
on  this  account  it  is  the  more  important  that  public  attention  should 
be  directed  to  the  question.  The  evils  thus  wrought,  may  not  perhaps 
always  be  clearly  traceable  to  this  as  their  true  source.  It  may  require, 
as  in  Ireland,  some  violent  strain  on  the  social  machine,  some  organic 
disaster  to  aggravate  the  evils,  to  accelerate  the  crisis,  until  the  public 
indignation  is  at  length  aroused,  and  inquiry  excited  to  trace  the  evils 
to  their  true  source.  And  although  such  a  crisis  may  be  long  averted 
in  this  country,  nevertheless  the  penalty  which  Providence  has 
attached  to  every  violation  of  his  moral  and  social  laws  must  sooner 
or  later,  in  some  shape  or  other,  be  paid  *  to  the  uttermost  farthing.* 

One,  doubtless,  of  the  many  social  evils  which  flow  from  this  source 
is  that  crowding  together  of  the  dwellings  of  the  operative  classes, 
which  is  a  disgrace  to  the  age.  Many  a  skilful  and  industrious  emigrant, 
if  he  had  had  sufficient  inducements  in  this  country  to  accumulate, 
would  have  done  so,  and  might  thus  have  added  years  of  reproductive 
labour  to  the  industrial  resources  of  his  native  land.  But  it  is  need- 
less to  detail  the  many  good  results  which  would  flow  from  this 
reform ;  it  is  enough  to  convict  the  system  of  violating  principles  and 
laws  which  Providence  has  impressed  upon  our  condition  hera  The 
question  then  arises,  how  is  the  evil  to  be  remedied  ? 

It  is  curious  and  instructive  to  see  the  amoimt  of  discussion  that 
has  been  expended  in  determining  the  exact  problem  to  be  solved. 
For  a  long  time  a  fallacy  pervaded  the  arguments,  which,  when  sub- 
jected to  logical  analysis,  appears  to  be  this: — It  was  reasoned  that 
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'  this  oobUj  preliminaiy  investigation  of  title  was  essential  to  security 
of  title;  but  a  public  Register  of  Assurances  would  give  security  of 
title ;  therefore,  it  was  concluded,  a  public  Register  of  Assurances  must 
cheapen  and  expedite  the  transfer  of  land.*  Three-fourths  of  the 
arguments  in  &your  of  a  Register  of  Assurances  were  pervaded  with  a 
fsdlacy  of  this  nature.  The  premises  were  correct,  the  fallacy  lay  in 
the  conclusion.  Those  who  reasoned  thus  ever  failed  to  show  how  a 
public  Register  of  Title  Deeds  would  shorten  the  assurance,  or  gene- 
rally cheapen  and  expedite  the  transfer.  As  a  measure  superadded  to 
the  existing  system,  it  promised  increased  security  of  title ;  b%U  then  it 
would  aho  increase  the  preliminary  expense  occasioned  by  the  searches 
of  the  Register  before  a  transfer  could  be  completed. 

But  it  is  not  increased  security  of  title  that  is  wanted.  The  existing 
system  gives  us  this.  The  feillacy,  therefore,  which  pervaded  the 
earlier  discussions  of  the  question  (and  indeed  is  not  yet  quite  extinct), 
rendering  them  almost  barren  of  practical  results,  ky  in  considering 
an  incr^Lsed  security  to  be  the  primary  object,  as  if  a  diminution  of 
expense  would  necessarily  result  from  increased  security  of  title. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  report  of  the  late  Commission  will 
once  for  all  dispose  of  this  fiillacy.  They  say,  p.  14 — *  That  a  Register 
of  Assurances  would  give  increased  security  of  title,  we  see  no  reason 
to  doubt.* 

And  again,  in  p.  15 — 'If  there  were  no  other  objects  to  be  accom- 
plished than  security  of  title  and  protection  against  fraud,  or  if  there 
were  no  system  which  would  reach  the  other  objects  in  view,  a  Register 
of  Assurances  would  be  a  valuable  measure.' 

And  again,  in  p.  16 — 'It  is  first,  however,  material  to  observe  that 
a  Register  of  Assurances  would  not  of  itself  simplify  title  or  facilitate 
(as  respects  the  title)  the  transfer  of  land.' 

It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  the  true  problem  to  be  solved  is 
simply  this — ^viz.,  by  what  means  can  toe  cheapen  and  expedite  the 
transfer  of  real  estate,  without  impairing  the  security  of  title  at  present 
enjoyed  f 

Now,  the  primary  objects  to  be  attained  are — 

1st.  To  diminish  the  expense  incidental  to  the  transfer  of  real 
estates. 

2nd.  To  diminish  the  delay.  ^ 

3rd.  To  do  so  without  impairing  the  security  of  title. 

Let  us  briefly  consider  some  of  the  means  which  have  been  pro- 
posed.    These  have  been — 

I  St.  The  establishment  of  a  public  Register  of  Assurances,  which, 
for  the  reasons  assigned,  may  be  regarded  as  finally  abandoned. 

and.  A  Register  of  Titles,  as  contradistinguished  from  a  Register  of 
Assurances. 

3rd.  The  plan  I  proposed  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  late  Commis- 
sioners for  the  Registration  of  Titles,  and  published  by  them  in  the 
Appendix  to  their  Report,  viz. : — The  issuing  of  certificates  of  title, 
certifying  an  ownership  in  fee  simple,  after  an  official  investigation  of 
title ;  this  certificate  in  each  case  to  constitute  the  root  of  the  title,  so 
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as  to  preclude  all  iiiTestigatioti  of  title  prior  to  the  date  of  the  certifi* 
cate.  And  that  a  memorandum  of  every  title-deed  executed  aubse- 
quentlj  to  the  date  of  the  certificate  should  be  endorsed  thereon,  ho 
as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  the  fraudulent  or  accidental  suppres- 
sion of  a  title-deed;  which,  in  fact,  is  the  only  real  difficulty  that  the 
system  would,  without  such  a  precaution,  have  to  encounter. 

4th.  The  plan  recommended  by  the  late  Commissioners — a  scheme 
to  some  extent  composed  of  the  two  last-mentioned  plans.  It  pro- 
vides for  issuing  certificates  of  title,  in  conjunction  with  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  Register  of  Titles. 

To  judge  correctly  of  the  practical  operation  of  any  plan  professing 
to  expedite  and  cheapen  the  transfer  of  real  property,  it  is  fitting  to 
first  determine  exactly  the  proanmaU  causes  of  the  expense  and  delay. 
These  undoubtedly  are  (i)  the  period  over  which  the  investigation  of 
title  now  extends,  necessitating  a  proportionably  long  abstract  of 
title ;  and  (2)  the  length  of  the  conveyance  iteel£  The  plan  I  ad^ 
vocate  would  almost  wholly  remove  both  of  these  evils.  No  inves- 
tigation of  title  would  be  carried  back  anterior  to  the  date  of  the 
certificate.  Now  if,  as  has  been  computed,  every  estate  becomes,  on 
an  average,  the  subject  of  purchase  at  least  once  in  thirty  years,  then 
it  follows  that  under  the  proposed  system  the  period  comprised  in  the 
abstract  would  be  diminished  at  least  one-half  on  an  average.  This 
would  be  a  source  of  great  relief,  as  the  abstract  is  the  principal  cause 
of  expense.  But  complete  relief  would  be  afibrded  in  those  cases 
where  the  owners  were  desirous  of  subdividing  and  selling  their 
estates  in  small  lots,  in  which  case  a  certificate  of  title  once  obtained 
for  the  purpose  would  obviate  the  necessity  of  furnishing  any  abstracts ; 
and  these  are  the  class  of  cases  which  constitute  the  crying  evil  of 
the  present  system.  The  capitalists  who  make  large  investments  at 
a  time  in  the  purchase  of  land,  do  not  require  especial  relief;  and  it 
is  only  in  cases  of  this  kind  the  proposed  plan  would  operate  less 
effectively. 

The  plan  would  also  proportionately  diminish  the  length  of  con- 
veyancea  It  would  obviate  the  necessity  of  recitals,  which  consti- 
tute about  a  third  of  conveyances.  By  other  means  the  description 
of  the  lands,  and  covenants  for  title,  might  be  curtailed  or  wholly 
dispensed  with.  Only  one  valid  objection  can  be  urged  against  this 
plan — viz.,  that  titles  might  be  investigated  and  certificates  granted 
in  the  absence  of  documents  establishing  the  rights  of  others.  But  this 
is  effectually  precluded  by  the  second  branch  of  the  plan,  that  provides 
for  the  endorsement  of  a  memorandum  on  the  certificate  of  each 
title-deed  executed  since  the  certificate.  Any  deed  not  thus  endorsed 
would  not  operate  as  notice  to  a  purdiaser  claiming  under  a  deed  duly 
endorsed  By  such  a  system  the  suppression  of  a  tUle-deed  would  be 
rendered  plainly  impossible,  simply  because  any  document  not  thus 
endorsed  would  not  be  a  tiUe-deed,  The  effect^  therefore,  of  this  very 
simple  system  of  endorsement  and  notice  would  be  to  preclude  the 
possibility  of  any  suppression,  fraudulent  or  accidental,  of  any  docu- 
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ment  creating  in  a  third  party  a  latent  interest  detrimental  to  the 
purchaser,  thus  a^Ebrding  the  latter  perfect  security. 

The  system  of  registration  recommended  by  the  Commissioners 
precluded  their  adopting  this  part  of  the  plan.  They  advised  the 
establishment  of  a  public  Hegister  of  Titles,  under  which  every  estate 
would  be  registered  in  the  name  of  a  person  who  would  then  become 
its  registered  proprietor,  with  power  to  dispose  of  the  estate  by  merely 
roistering  it  in  the  name  of  a  new  proprietor ;  subject,  however,  to 
certain  restrictions,  the  chief  of  which  being,  that  every  person  at 
any  time  claiming  an  interest  in  the  estate  might,  with  proper  sanc- 
tions, register  a  caveat,  the  effect  of  which  would  be  to  prevent  the 
registered  proprietor  from  disposing  of  the  estate  until  the  with- 
drawal of  the  caveat 

This  is  but  a  brief  outline  of  the  leading  principle  of  this 
scheme,  which,  as  applied  to  the  transfer  of  land,  is,  it  is  believed, 
entirely  novel,  no  sudi  system  of  registration  existing  in  Europe  or 
America.  A  scheme  thus  novel  in  its  conception,  and  aiming  at  so 
complete  a  revolution  in  the  principle  of  the  tenure  of  real  property, 
would  seem  to  require  the  most  patient  investigation  and  forbearing 
discussion,  any  attempt  at  which  would  be  quite  incompatible  with 
the  object  and  limits  of  this  paper. 

It  is  very  desirable  to  direct  attention  to  a  consideration  entitled 
to  great  weight.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  how  little  it  appears  to 
have  hitherto  entered  into  the  discussion  of  this  subject.  No 
system  of  registration,  or  any  other  plan  professing  to  facilitate  the 
transfer  of  land,  should  be  allowed  to  have,  as  one  of  its  practical 
results,  the  effect  of  localizing  (t.e.,  fixing  in  one  place  as  ordinary 
roisters  do)  the  evidence  of  ownership.  It  is,  at  least,  one  valuable 
result  of  the  existing  system,  that  the  evidence  of  ownership  under 
it  is  comprised  in  documents  capable  of  manual  transfer.  This 
principle  should  not  be  sacrificed  to  any  new  scheme,  however 
attractive  in  other  respects.  It  is  one  of  the  triumphs  of  civiliza- 
tion, which  should  never  be  lost  sight  of  in  legislating  on  such 
subjects. 

At  present  the  title-deeds  so  fiar  represent  the  land,  that  advances 
are  instantly  made  upon  a  deposit  of  them  as  occasion  may  require. 
This  most  valuable  quality  which  title-deeds  have  obtained  under  the 
existing  system,  enabling  the  owner  to  effect  the  instant  conversion 
of  real  property  into  current  coin  having  a  legal  tender,  has  been 
elicited  by  the  increased  commercial  requirements  of  the  country. 
Any  measure  having  a  different  tendency  ought  to,  as  there  is  little 
doubt  it  would,  be  strenuously  opposed  by  country  bankers,  the  only 
class  that  would  probably  become  aware  in  time  to  give  any  effec- 
tual parliamentary  opposition. 

Under  the  proposed  system  of  certificates  and  endorsements,  the 
operation  of  this  valuable  principle  would  be  widely  extended.  The 
intrinsic  value  imparted  to  the  title-deeds  under  it,  as  symbols  repre- 
senting the  land,  would  be  greatly  enhanced ;  for  the  certificate  of 
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title  would  (if  no  deeds  were  sabsequently  executed)  be  absolutely 
equivalent  to  the  whole  title-deeds  of  the  estate,  by  constituting  the 
sole  documentary  evidence  of  ownership.  And  if  any  title-deeds  had 
since  been  executed,  the  endorsements  on  the  certificate  would  in- 
fallibly disclose  these ;  so  that  the  abstract  of  title  would,  by  this 
arrangement,  not  only  purport  to  be  a  complete  abstract  of  title, 
but  would  contain  intrinsic  evidence  of  this  fact,  and  that,  too,  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  be  available  at  a  glanca  Under  the  existing 
system  although  the  abstract  of  title  is  perfect  and  complete,  yet  it 
.  never  contains  intrinsic  evidence  that  it  is  so;  but  it  is  a  £sict,  the 
proof  of  which  rests  entirely  upon  62H)rinsic  evidence.  This,  in  the 
case  of  equitable  deposits,  is  never  supplied,  but  is  left  to  the  credit 
of  the  depositor ;  and,  to  this  extent,  the  present  system  is  defective. 
In  conclusion,  I  may  observe  that  the  subject  is  one  that  gives 
place  in  real  importance  to  few  if  to  any  other  question  of  prac- 
tical reform ;  the  advocacy  of  it  can  scarcely  become  popular,  as  has 
been  observed,  from  the  difficulty  of  tracing  all  the  social  evils  it 
engenders  to  this  or  that  true  source  and  cause — and  also  because  the 
remedy  demands  an  acquaintance  with  a  branch  of  our  law  which 
has  but  few  attractions  except  for  professional  men,  and  is,  there- 
fore, one  of  those  subjects  eminently  requiring  that  discussion  and 
support  which  an  organized  Association  can  best  afford  to  bestow. 
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Ik  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Fawoett,  it  was  necessary  for  a  system  ot 
registration  to  reduce  all  tenures  to  one  class — say  freehold — and  to 
divide  each  county  into  districts,  to  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
chief  Registrar  and  Registrars  of  divisions.  The  next  step  would  be,  to 
provide  a  plan  on  which  every  field  and  house  should  be  laid  down 
and  designated  by  a  letter  or  figure ;  on  every  transfer,  the  parties  to 
appear  personally,  or  by  attorney,  before  the  Registrar  of  the  district, 
who  should  make  the  transfer  at  once,  as  the  Steward  of  the 
Copyhold  Court  did,  and  no  description  should  be  permitted,  beyond 
the  letter  or  figure  which  stands  for  the  field  or  map.  On  the 
regbter  should  bo  entered  a  document,  merely  stating  the  names 
of  the  parties,  the  number  of  the  parcels  on  the  plan,  the  consideration, 
and  the  nature  of  the  transaction,  whether  sale,  mortgage,  or  otherwise, 
and  no  covenants.  No  name  to  appear  on  the  register,  except  the 
name  of  the  person  in  whom  the  l^al  estate  is  vested.  Deeds  con- 
taining trusts  to  be  produced  to  the  registrar,  and  by  him  stamped 
with  the  office  seal.  Forties  beneficially  interested  should  be  allowed 
to  enter  caveats. 

The  Author  proposed  that  owners  in  fee  might  at  once  be  placed 
on  the  register,  and  that  heirs  at  law  and  devisees  should  within 
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twelve  monthB  be  required  to  register  their  lands.  That  a  shorter 
period  of  possession  with  registration  than  is  now  required  should  give 
an  indefeasible  title;  and  that  a  certificate  from  the  Registrar  should 
be  the  only  abstract  of  title  to  which  a  purchaser  should  be  entitled. 

As  to  the  cost  of  transfers,  the  Author  proposed  that  a  fee  should 
be  paid  to  the  R^istrar,  and  that  solicitors  should  be  jmid  a  per-centage. 

Mr.  Fawoett  concluded  by  recommending  that  until  a  system  of 
registration  should  be  adopted,  the  provisions  of  Lord  Brougham's 
Act^  8  ds  9  Vict,  should  be  made  imperative,  and  that  no  deed  should 
be  valid  that  was  not  prepared  in  conformity  with  it. 


A  discussion  of  some  length  followed  the  reading  of  these  two 
papers,  in  the  course  of  which  Sir  Fitzrot  Kellt  observed  that  he 
was  glad  that  public  attention  had  been  called  to  the  subject  of  the 
existing  evils  in  the  system,  and  the  remedy.  The  great  diMculty  was 
not  that  alluded  to  in  the  papers — namely,  the  cost  attending  the 
transfer  of  the  smallest  portions  of  land.  It  was  an  evil,  however,  of 
great  magnitude.  To  raise  a  sum  of  money  on  a  single  acre  of  land,  it 
was  necessary  to  incur  all  the  expense  attending  the  purchase  of  a  large 
landed  estata  Various  remedies  had  been  suggested  in  regard  to  this 
eviL  He  owned  he  thought  it  time  for  the  community  to  ask  the 
Legislature  to  inquire  why  we  should  not  be  able  to  transfer  land  as 
cheaply,  expeditiously,  and  as  effectually  as  stock  ?  If  it  were  said 
that  the  difficulty  arises  from  the  tenure  of  land ;  that  estates  belonged 
to  more  than  one  person ;  that  they  were  given  for  life,  with  remain- 
der to  other  persons,  perhaps  unborn  children  ;  that  they  were  liable 
to  incumbrances  of  all  sorts,  loans,  mortgages,  &c ;  then  the  answer 
was,  that  all  these  existed  as  well  in  regsurd  to  stock  as  in  regard  to 
land,  and  yet  there  was  no  difficulty  and  no  insecurity  in  the  trsmsfer  of 
stock.  The  question  then  occurred,  how  could  registration  be  effected 
in  the  most  satisfactory  way — ^first,  to  prevent  expense;  and,  second, 
injustice)  He  could  not  help  thinking,  now  that  public  attention  had 
been  directed  to  the  subject,  and  the  Commiasioners  had  made  an  ela- 
borate report,  and  now  that  Government  had  intimated  their  intention 
to  bring  in  a  Bill  on  the  matter,  that  it  might  be  of  some  little  service 
to  the  section  if  he  threw  out  one  or  two  considerations  of  some  im- 
portance. He  thought,  then,  that  the  foundation  of  any  measure  for 
the  r^istration  of  titles  and  the  cheap  conveyance  of  land  should  be, 
that  the  title  once  registered  should  be  a  Parliamentary  title.  The 
party  transferring  would  thus  give  to  the  purchaser  all  the  security 
that  was  given  by  the  conveyance  of  stock*  There  was  no  difficulty 
about  it  With  the  aid  of  Ordnance  maps,  or  of  others  upon  a  still 
larger  scale,  every  square  foot  of  land  in  the  kingdom  might  be  com- 
pletely identified  and  registered.  Then  came  the  question  of  title. 
The  register  must  settle  the  question  of  title  in  the  first  person  regis- 
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tered.  He  would  suggest  the  formation  of  courts  like  the  Enoumbered 
Estates  Courts  of  Ireland,  consisting  of  lawyers  of  high  eminence  and 
ability ;  and  let  any  one  wishing  to  register  his  title,  after  due  notice, 
establish  it.  With  regard  to  four-fifths  of  the  entire  landed  property 
in  England,  there  was  no  question  about  the  title  ;  and  he  ventured 
to  think  that,  within  two  or  three  years,  the  owners  of  almost  all  the 
landed  property  would  proceed  to  the  courts  in  question,  notice  would 
be  given  to  opponents,  if  there  were  any,  and  a  title  afforded  to  the 
proper  owner.  The  title,  as  he  before  observed,  should  be  a  Parlia- 
mentary title,  and  the  party  in  whose  name  it  was  registered  should 
be  able  to  transfer  it  as  stock  was  transferred  in  the  Bank  of  England. 
It  would  be  objected,  probably,  that  two-thirds  of  the  landed  property 
of  the  kingdom  did  not  belong  to  any  one  individual,  or  even  to  one 
set  of  trustees ;  but  then  that  was  also  the  case  with  stock.  Then  they 
might  be  told  there  woidd  be  facilities  given  for  fraud  by  trustees. 
No  doubt  fraud  might  be  committed,  and  so  there  might  be  in  stock; 
but  practically  they  never  heard  of  it.  Besides,  that  oould  easily  be 
provided  against.  Just  as  in  the  case  of  stock  a  distringas  could  be 
lodged  at  the  Bank ;  so,  in  land,  a  caveat  could  be  lodged  at  the 
registry.  He  thought  that  if  provisions  were  made  for  the  establish- 
ment of  titles  before  a  court,  and  then  giving  absolute  power  to  him  in 
whose  name  the  title  was  established  to  tnmsfer  it  at  will,  a  greater 
amount  of  good  would  be  effected  than  by  any  single  Act  of  Parlu^ 
ment  passed  within  our  tima 

In  closing  the  discussion,  Lord  Johk  Russell  said :  It  seems  to 
me  that  we  have  had  here  two  questions  discussed.  One  is,  whether 
there  is  any  evil  it  is  desirable  to  remedy ;  the  second,  whether  the 
difficulties  of  remedy  are  insuperable  or  otherwise.  With  regard  to 
the  first  question,  I  do  not  thuik  that  there  would  be  such  a  desire 
in  the  country  for  a  change  in  the  law  unless  there  was  some  evil  to 
be  remedied.  If  I  wish  to  di»pose  of  ioo2.  in  stock,  I  find  I  am 
charged  \  per  cent. ;  but  if  I  wish  to  dispose  of  looZ.  in  land,  I  am 
charged  7  or  8  per  cent,  on  the  transfer  of  that  property.  Here  is  a 
matter  in  which  the  public  have  a  very  deep  concern.  I  find  nothing 
that  the  people  desire  so  much  as  the  possession  of  land,  and  we  have 
a  proof  of  it  at  hand.  A  few  years  ago  a  speculation,  which  was 
nothing  but  a  bubble,  was  put  forward,  which  offered  to  working 
men  the  prospect  of  getting  land  by  means  of  a  lottery,  or  something 
of  that  kind ;  and  the  person  who  put  forward  that  speculation  col- 
lected no  less  than  70,000^.  from  persons  who  were  desirous  of  obtain- 
ing a  piece  of  land.  Now,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  is 
something  to  remedy.  With  r^ard  to  the  question  whether  the 
difficulties  of  remedy  are  insuperable,  I  think  the  statement  of  my 
friend.  Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly,  is  conclusive  to  my  mind  that  they  are  not 
insuperable.  Difficulties  there  are  no  doubt  to  be  overcome,  and  that 
must  be  the  work  of  time.  The  first  seems  to  be  that  there  are 
charges  and  interests  in  land  which  you  do  not  find  in  stock  and  the 
Three  per  Cents.  But  Sir  Fitzroy  answered  that  money  in  the  Three 
per  Cents,  may  be  charged  with  settlements,  with  trusts,  and  interests, 
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which  make  it  animilate  in  a  very  great  degree  to  land  Then  there 
comes  another  question — namely,  the  difference  between  land,  and 
paper  which  gives  you  a  right  to  lool  in  the  Three  per  Cents.  Every 
loo^  is  like  another  loo^.,  and  it  can  be  transferred  at  once;  but  with 
regard  to  land,  there  is  no  one  acre  like  another ;  it  has  peculiar  marks 
and  boundaries,  and  thus  requires  a  different  description.  I  think, 
however,  that  that  objection  is  also  to  be  got  over — not»  perhape» 
without  considerable  time  and  labour — ^by  having  very  exact  plans 
and  maps.  And  in  expressing  that  opinion,  I  speak  the  opinion  of  on 
eminent  lawyer — namely,  the  Master  of  the  Bolls.  Then  comes 
another  difficulty,  which  seems  to  me  of  a  more  intricate  nature  than 
any  of  the  others — namely,  the  ascertaining  exactly  who  should  have 
the  right  to  dispose  of  the  land  after  you  have  got  it  into  a  shape 
much  resembling  railway  stock.  Now,  we  have  had  some  experience 
in  this  way  in  the  Encumbered  Estates  Courts  in  Ireland.  I  think 
I  introduc^  that  measure  myself^  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
has  been  of  the  greatest  benefit.  While  in  Ireland  I  asked  the  Chan- 
cellor of  Ireland  how  it  would  be  likely  to  work,  and  he  said  he 
thought  it  would  be  inoperative,  and  showed  me  how  it  could  be 
evaded,  a  process  for  which  lawyers  in  Ireland  are  somewhat  £unous. 
But  it  has  not  been  inoperative :  a  very  vast  amount  of  property  has 
been  disposed  o^  in  which  various  interests  were  concerned,  and 
persons  hftve  acquired  property  for  which  they  have  a  Parliamentary 
title.  Encouraging  as  the  experiment  has  been  in  that  respect^  it  has 
also  the  disadvantage  that  persons  do  not  like  to  have  their  settle- 
ments upon  children,  and  so  on,  pryed  into.  It  strikes  me,  then,  that 
it  will  require  the  abilities  of  the  ablest  lawyers  to  deal  with  the 
question.  However,  with  the  discussions  which  have  taken  place, 
and  the  examinations  made  by  the  Commissioners,  I  am  of  opinion 
that  the  object  may  be  obtained  by  a  legislative  enactment,  although 
it  may  take  some  years  to  be  got 


On  the  Effect  of  Commercial  Legislation  upon  Commercial 
Morality.     By  William  Hawks. 

This  subject  has  not^  I  think,  received  the  attention  it  deserves. 
The  acts  of  our  Legislature  have  at  all  times  exercised  an  important 
moral  influence  upon  the  people  at  large,  and  that  influence,  I 
believe,  has  never  been  greater  than  it  now  is,  when  every  Act  of 
Parliament,  almost  as  soon  as  it  is  passed,  especially  if  it  affects  com- 
mercial interests,  is  brought,  by  means  of  our  newspapers,  under  the 
notice  of  their  readers,  the  majority  of  whom,  no  doubt,  respect  and 
obey  the  law,  but  among  whom  there  is  not  a  small  number  who 
study  it — if  existing  interests  and  profits  are  interfered  with — ^to  see 
how  they  can  be  maintained  in  spite  of  it,  or,  if  new  duties  and 
obligations  are  imposed,  as  to  the  best  means  of  evading  them. 
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Moreover,  I  believe,  there  is  no  schoolmaBter,  whether  for  good  or 
evil,  Bo  efficient  or  so  rapid  in  his  teaching  as  the  law,  which  renders 
it  of  the  utmost  importance  that  its  lessons  should  promote  and 
strengthen  the  commercial  morality  of  the  nation,  and  not  tend, 
as  I  believe  I  can  show  they  often  do — ^though  now  in  a  less  degree 
than  formerly — to  encourage  and  support  commercial  fraud  and 
immorality. 

Let  us  then  inquire  how  our  commercial  legislation  has  encouraged 
commercial  fraud  and  immorality. 

I  St.  By  laws  imposing  prohibitory,  or  such  high  taxes  and  duties 
that  great  profit  (profit  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  risk  incurred)  may 
be  secured  by  their  evasion;  and  also  by  the  unsuitableness  of  many  of 
our  laws  to  the  spirit  of  enterprise  and  combination  which  has  grown 
up  in  later  years,  whereby  facilities  have  been  given  to  transactions 
by  and  against  public  companies  which  no  member  thereof  would 
have  been  a  party  to,  in  his  individual  capacity,  and  which,  if 
committed  in  trade  a  few  years  back,  would  have  met  with  punish- 
ment and  disgrace. 

2ndly.  By  our  Bankruptcy  and  Insolvent  Laws,  which  indis- 
criminately release  debtors  from  their  liabilities  to  their  creditors, — 
which,  with  slight  exceptions,  treat  honest  misfortune  and  errors  of 
judgment  with  the  same  obloquy,  and  designate  them  by  the  same 
terms,  as  they  do  fraud,  extravagance,  and  recklessness, — which  teach 
the  evasion  of  just  obligations,  and  encourage,  from  want  of  adequate 
punishment  when  expc^ed,  ignorant  speculation,  fraudulent  purchases 
and  sales,  and  a  general  want  of  precision  in  commercial  trans- 
actions. 

3rdly.  By  our  Law  of  Partnership,  which  throws  such  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  the  removal  and  punishment  of  a  fraudulent  partner, 
as  to  oblige  firms  and  companies  oftentimes  to  overlook,  and  bear 
with  fraud,  as  the  only  means  to  escape,  without  comparative  ruin, 
from  the  trammels  of  an  unfortunate  paitnership. 

4thly.  By  encumbering  the  pursuit  of  justice  with  so  many 
forms,  technicalities,  and  delays,  involving  such  heavy  sacrifices  of  time 
and  money,  that  it  is  oflen  better  to  submit  to  a  fraud,  and  to  forego 
a  right,  than  to  attempt,  by  the  aid  of  the  law,  to  punish  the  one,  or 
to  secure  the  other ;  or,  in  the  words  of  the  Times,  *  That  the  law 
becomes  more  dreaded  than  the  plunderer,  and  all  the  energies  of  the 
victim  are  exercised  that  he  may  be  allowed  to  put  up  quietly  with 
his  misfortune.' 

In  illustration  of  the  first  division  of  my  subject,  I  will  begin  by 
stating  the  order  in  which  I  think  the  law  afibrds  temptations  and 
facilities  for  the  commission  of  commercial  frauds. 

I  believe  it  will  be  generally  admitted  that  frauds  are  more  readily 
committed  against  the  Government  than  public  companies,  firms,  or 
private  individuals,  and  more  readily  against  companies  than  firms 
or  individuals ;  and  I  attribute  this  gradation  in  the  scale  of  tempta- 
tion to  crime  to  the  &Lct,  that  it  represents  the  order  in  which  we 
find  the  £eu$ilities  for  frauds  and  the  immunity  frx>m  punishment  are 
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the  greatest,  owing  to  the  increased  difficultj  in  each  class,  one  above 
the  other,  of  patting  into  motion  the  machinery  for  its  discovery,  and, 
when  discovered,  for  its  punishment. 

Fortunately,  a  fertile  source  of  fraud  against  the  Government,  and 
of  commercial  immorality  generally,  has  been  materially  lessened  of 
late  years  by  the  repeal  of  most  of  our  prohibitory  and  very  high 
duties  of  Customs  and  fbccise,  and  by  the  repeal  of  the  absurd  and 
unnecessary  oaths  which  were  required  but  a  few  years  back  in  every 
office  connected  with  these  departments. 

Still  enough  remains  to  illustrate  my  view,  and  I  fear  the  effect  of 
years  of  the  profitable  evasion  of  high  duties,  and  of  the  example  of 
numerous  instances  of  the  realization  of  large  fortunes  by  such  means, 
will  not  be  eradicated  till  long  after  the  temptations  to  commit  them 
have  passed  away. 

Every  one  who  was  engaged  in  home  or  foreign  trade,  subject  to 
high  or  prohibitory  duties,  knows,  if  he  tell  the  truth,  how  constantly 
he  was  exposed  to  the  temptation  to  evade  them,  and  in  how  great  a 
variety  of  forms  this  temptation  was  presented  to  him;  but  no  one  will 
doubt  that  the  mantifiacturer  or  dealer  who  did  not  inquire  of  his  servants 
how  larger  profits  were  made  than  the  market  price  of  the  commodities 
which  he  bought  and  sold  justified — ^both  comforting  themselves  that 
they  had  no  legal  knowledge  of,  and  took  no  legal  part  in  the  act  of 
smuggling — would  shrink  from  committing  an  equally  unprincipled 
act  as  a  director  of  a  company  or  in  the  private  relations  of  life. 

Let  us  illustrate  this  by  reference  to  one  of  our  existing  taxes,  the 
returns  to  the  Income-Tax  for  instance.  Does  any  one  believe  them  ? 
Can  any  one  believe  in  the  smallness  of  the  number  of  i>ersons  in  trade 
(804  only)  returning  incomes  from  gool.  to  1000/.  per  annum,  and  in 
the  still  more  remarkably  small  number  (5271)  returning  incomes 
between  loooi^.  and  2000/.  per  annum  ?  Can  any  one  who  watches 
the  progress  of  commerce,  and  the  increase  of  houses  in  London,  and 
in  every  large  town  in  the  kingdom,  to  live  in  which  requires  the  ex- 
penditure of  a  large  income,  believe  these  returns  to  be  truel  Yet 
they  are  vouched  for  by  positive  declarations — declarations  which  few 
would  make  to  defraud  a  neighbour  or  friend — ^but  false  statements  are 
signed  to  evade  a  tax,  and  to  defraud  the  Gk)vemment,  because  it  is 
well  known  that  the  machinery  to  be  set  in  motion  to  detect  the  fraud 
is  so  cumbrous  and  unwieldy,  that  in  doing  so,  there  is,  in  fact,  little 
risk  of  accusation,  or  of  conviction  if  accused. 

It  ought  then  to  be  the  first  duty  of  Government,  when  imposing 
taxes,  to  ascertain  *how  fax  they  can  be  carried,  not  only  to  obtain  the 
largest  revenue,  but  without  unduly  exposing  individuals  to  the  temp- 
tation of  committing  frauds  whereby  large  pecuniary  gains  are  to  be 
made,  and  which  are  almost  beyond  the  possibility  of  discovery  and 
punishment,  and  the  habit  of  committing  which  spreads  far  and  wide  a 
profitable  participation  in  fraud  by  the  better  clashes  of  society,  much  to 
the  injury  of  the  commercial  inorcUe  of  the  country. 

Many  taxes  are  fortunately  within  this  category,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  but  that  if  the  injury  done  to  the  morality  of  trade  by  the  im- 
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position  of  taxes  offering  large  premiums  for  illidt  gains,  with  the 
minimum  risk  of  detection,  had  been  sufficiently  considered  by  the 
legislature,  a  vast  amount  of  fraud  would  have  been  prevented,  to  the 
benefit  of  the  revenue,  and  to  the  incalculable  advantage  of  the  trading 
classes. 

I  will  next  endeavour  to  show  how  our  commercial   legislation 
relating  to  public  companies  has  operated  upon  commercial  morality. 

The  same  temptation  which  induces  fraud  against  the  Government  is 
in  active  operation  against  public  companies — but  we  must  not  forget, 
on  the  otlier  hand,  that  the  law  gives  great  advantages  to  companies 
for  the  commission  of  wrong  towards  individuals.  It  is  notorious, 
and  indeed  it  must  be  so,  that  the  details  of  the  business  of  companies 
are  left  to  subordinates,  whose  individual  interests,  whether  for  gain  or 
ease,  will  influence  their  conduct  more  powerfully  than  the  interest 
they  can  feel  in  a  multitude  of  unknown  shareholders.  Friendship, 
interest,  ability  to  take  and  dispose  of  shares,  and  a  hupdred  other 
influences  decide  the  appointments  of  such  officers;  but  with  all 
the  mischief  such  a  system  necessarily  entails,  it  is  no  &ult  of  the 
law,  it  only  increases  tbe  fistcilities  afforded  for  the  commission  of 
frauds  upon  public  bodies.  Again,  the  difficulty  of  moving  the  legal 
machinery  of  a  public  company  against  one  of  its  own  body,  the  friend 
or  nominee  perhaps  of  another  member  of  the  company,  although  not 
so  great  as  that  of  the  Gk)vemment,  is  vastly  superior  to  that  of  in- 
structing a  solicitor  by  a  firm,  or  by  an  individual ;  but  this  also  is 
not  the  fault  of  the  law,  but  another  facility  or  an  additional  temp- 
tation to  commit  fraud  upon  a  company  rather  than  upon  a  firm  or 
an  individual.  But  I  attribute  the  dishonesty  of  many  of  the  acts  of 
public  bodies — the  unscrupulousness  with  which  many  things  are  done 
at  public  boards,  the  mode  in  which  private  rights  are  violated,  and  the 
difficulty  of  enforcing  contracts,  dec.,  not  to  the  greater  dishonesty  of  the 
directors,  or  of  their  officers  individually,  but  to  a  want  of  indepen- 
dence of  thought  and  action — to  a  want  of  a  deep  sense  and  love  of 
justice— to  a  willingness  to  avoid  an  unpleasant  decision — ^to  an 
anxiety  at  all  times  to  escape  an  unsatisfactory  expos^  before  share- 
holders,  if  an  error  of  judgment  has  been  committed  by  a  Board — 
and  to  the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  every  Board  of  Directors  are  not 
men  of  business,  and  therefore  not  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
details  of  the  transactions  of  the  company  whose  interests  they  pro* 
fess  to  superintend,  whereby  all  points  of  difficulty,  or  of  apparent  or 
real  loss,  instead  of  being  decided  as  between  men  of  business,  are  at 
once  referred  to  the  solicitor  of  the  company,  who,  taking  only  a  legal 
view  of  the  case,  ignoring  all  understandings  or  implied  agreements, 
forms  his  opinion  and  gives  his  advice  upon  the  facts  submitted  to 
him,  and  on  the  legal,  as  distinguished  from  the  commercial  or  moral, 
view  of  the  question  in  dispute. 

In  this  way  directors,  who  see  no  escape  from  a  difficulty,  sud- 
denly find  one,  which,  unfortunately  for  the  commercial  morality 
of  the  country,  has,  during  the  last  twenty  years,  so  accustomed  large 
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bodies  of  men  to  the  evasion  of  agreements,  if  not  made  in  strict  con- 
formity with  legal  rules  and  forms — such  forms  and  technicalities  of 
construction  not  having  been  thought  of  by  either  party  at  the  origin 
of  the  transaction — ^that  public  companies  became  so  notorious  for 
their  want  of  honourable  dealing  as  to  induce  a  distinguished  Judge 
to  characterize  them  as  having  neither  bodies  to  be  kicked  nor  souls 
to  be  damned. 

To  the  extent  to  which  such  litigation  was  carried  we  owe  the 
recent  improvements  embodied  in  the  Common  Law  Procedure  Act, 
and  the  Joint  Stock  Companies*  Act,  whereby  much  has  been  done, 
though  still  more  remains  to  be  efifected. 

The  law  no  doubt  operates  in  a  vast  number  of  instances  to  the 
prejudice  of  public  bodies,  when  individuals,  relying  upon  the  dislike 
such  bodies  entertain  to  an  exposure  in  a  court  of  justice,  have  msuie 
and  obtained  unjust  claims.  This  is  but  another  form  of  fraud  to  which 
such  companies  are  more  liable  than  the  Gk)vernment,  and  in  the  minds  , 
of  many,  no  doubt,  this  liability  to  imposition  has  appeared  to  justify 
many  of  their  objectionable  practices.  It  is  then,  I  believe,  to  the  law, 
first  encoiu^ng  by  high  premiums  the  commission  of  frauds,  and  then 
foiling  adequately  to  punish  the  perpetrators  of  them — to  its  want  of 
expansibility,  as  recently  administered,  to  follow  the  rapid  advance  of 
the  human  mind  engaged  in  commerce,  and  its  inapplicability  to  the 
ever-changing  customs  which  follow  this  rapid  movement — thcU  toe  oive 
much  of  the  fraud  we  all  deplore,  and  the  daily  appearance  of  old 
frauds  under  new  disguises  which  many  who  only  look  superficially  at 
the  subject  mistake  for  an  increase  of  commercial  immorality. 

The  next  division  of  my  subject,  relating  to  which  the  Acts  of  the 
Legislature  appear  specially  calculated  to  encourage  commercial  fraud, 
is  that  of  bankruptcy,  insolvency,  and  partnership,  the  ramifications 
of  which,  entering  as  they  do  into  every  class  of  society,  it  will  be 
difficult  to  do  justice  to  in  the  short  time  allotted  to  me. 

I  believe,  then,  that  the  first  principle  of  our  Bankruptcy  Law  is 
erroneous.  It  adopts  as  its  fundamental  rule  that  a  trader  failing  to 
pay  his  debts  has  a  right  to  be  relieved  by  law,  without  the  consent  of  his 
creditors,  from  all  present  and  future  liability  respecting  them.  Until 
1849,  ^^  matter  what  was  the  cause  of  fiiilure,  every  one  received 
the  same  relief.  The  application  of  the  above  principle  is,  however, 
confined  to  insolvent  traders.  Persons  not  in  trade  and  seeking  pro- 
tection under  the  Insolvent  Law  are  not  thus  relieved  from  the  future 
claims  of  their  creditors.  Let  us  trace  for  a  moment  the  operation  of 
this  variance  between  the  principles  which  govern  the  two  courts. 
Classes  who  at  all  other  times  are  too  anxious  to  be  considered  non- 
traders  and  professional  men,  so  soon  as  they  cannot  pay  their  debts — 
debts  incurred  mostly  in  their  capacity  as  professional  men,  and  which, 
probably,  they  could  not  have  contracted  but  for  that  position,  and 
the  freedom  from  trading  risks  for  which  the  world  gave  thorn  credit — 
either  take  advantage  of  some  casual  act,  or  commit  a  fictitious  act  of 
trading,  whereby  to  bring  themselves  into  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy 
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just  when  it  snits  their  dishonest  purpose  to  do  so,  and  thereby  to 
defraud  their  creditors,  who  are  entirely  without  power  to  prevent 
these  evasions  of  the  protection  the  law  appeared  to  give  them. 
Thus  the  difference  between  the  principles  by  which  these  courts  are 
governed  is  a  source  of  fraud  which  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy  after- 
wards protects. 

I  deny  that  the  principle  of  our  bankruptcy  law  is  correct.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  advantage  gained  by  restoring  a  few  unfortunate  but 
honest  traders,  (a  small  proportion  of  the  number  applying  to  tlie 
Court  for  its  relief)  at  an  earlier  period  than  would  otherwise  be  the 
case,  to  a  position  in  society  to  begin  the  world  again  freed  from  the 
claims  of  their  creditors,  without  their  consent,  is  brought  under  sanc- 
tion of  the  law  by  a  sacrifice  of  moral  principle,  by  the  eetabliah- 
ment  of  the  right  of  any  one  to  trade  recklessly,  to  live  extravagantly, 
to  defraud,  and  may  be  to  ruin  those  whom  he  has  grievously  deceived 
by  false  promises ;  in  fact,  by  a  privilege  given  by  law  to  traders  to 
commit  any  amount  of  mercantile  fraud  which  the  technicality  of  the 
law  calls  a  breach  of  trust  and  not  a  theft,  though  morally  and  in  fact 
there  is  no  distinction  between  the  one  and  the  other. 

I  contend  then  that  no  law  of  bankruptcy  will  be  efficient  or  based 
on  right  principles,  until  there  is  a  clear  and  popularly  marked  dis- 
tinction between  the  treatment  of  those  who  come  before  it  under 
honest  or  dishonest  circumstances,  and  until  lawyers  find  by  the  high 
principles  enunciated  from  the  bench  entrusted  with  the  administra- 
tion of  the  law,  that  they  cannot  persuade  Judges  that  every  species  of 
reckless  trading,  of  improvident  expenditure,  of  incurring  debts  without 
either  the  means  or  intention  of  paying  them — are  merely  phases  of 
mercantile  misfortune,  and  not  crime  which  public  morality  demands 
should  be  treated  and  punished  as  such. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  upon  what  principle  one  court  relieves 
a  debtor  from  the  pa3rment  of  his  just  debts,  when  he  may  be  able  to 
pay  them,  and  another  court  maintains  that  the  creditor  alone  has  the 
right  to  release  his  debtor  from  his  obligations. 

I  believe  the  principle  of  our  Insolvent  Courts  to  be  the  right  one, 
that  by  the  creditors  alone  ought  release  from  debts  to  be  given. 

This  right  ought  to  be  acknowledged  in  every  proceeding  before  the 
Court,  and  I  V>elieve  that  if  the  trader  debtor  were  obliged  to  obtain 
the  consent  of  two-thirds  or  three-fourths  of  hia  creditors  before  he 
could  be  released  from  their  claims  against  his  future  acquired  pro- 
perty— leaving  it  to  the  Judge  to  determine,  after  this  consent  had 
been  obtained,  when  the  certificate  should  be  given,  and  of  what 
class  it  should  be — more  would  be  done  to  check  the  progress  of 
commercial  insolvency  than  is  effected  by  all  the  forms  and  crmibrous 
proceedings  of  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy,  to  which,  as  assumed  checks 
upon  fraud,  every  bankrupt  is  obliged  to  submit. 

To  the  principle  that  a  trader  can  demand  from  the  law  as  a  right  the^ 
permanent  release  from  his  debts,  whatever  may  be  his  future  prospects 
or  means,  and  without  any  punishment  for  the  fault  or  crime  he  has 
committed  in  breaking  his  deliberately  made  promises  to  his  creditors^ 
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I  demur ;  and  I  assert,  as  a  counter  proposition,  that  it  is  onlj  from 
creditors  he  has  a  right  to  ask  or  to  obtain  release  from  his  debts ;  and 
that  consequently  the  law  ought  only  to  interfere  between  the  creditor 
and  debtor — 

T.  To  protect  the  debtor's  person  from  arrest 

2.  To  secure  an  equitable  and  speedy  distribution  of  his  assets. 

3.  To  restrain,  by  proper  rules  and  regulations,  the  vindictive  exercise 
of  power  by  a  minority  of  creditors  in  opposition  to  the  declared  will 
of  the  majority. 

4.  To  regulate  the  proceedings  under  which  a  debtor,  if  not  at  once 
released  by  his  creditors,  may  upon  the  petition  of  his  creditors  be 
brought  before  the  Court  at  any  future  time,  and  be  ordered,  as  in  its 
discretion  may  appear  right,  to  liquidate  their  claims  partially  or 
wholly,  acconUng  to  his  means. 

5.  To  record  the  orders  and  decisions  of  the  Court  and  creditors,  so 
that  no  impediment  may  arise  to  prevent  or  interfere  with  the  free 
exercise  of  the  debtor's  talents  and  industry  in  re-establishing  himself 
in  business  and  recovering  his  character  in  trade. 

6.  To  pumsh  with  certainty  and  severity  commercial  fraud  and  dis- 
honesty when  proved  in  Court,  under  whatever  guise  it  may  appear. 

I  believe  it  is  to  the  vicious  principle  upon  which  our  law  of  bank- 
ruptcy is  based,  that  the  failure  which  appears  to  attend  every  pro- 
posed improvement  of  the  law,  as  distinguished  from  improvements  in 
the  machinery  for  working  it,  may  be  traced ;  and  that  until  we  correct 
this,  the  law  of  bankruptcy  must  be  classed  among  those  which  first 
teach  and  then  uphold  commercial  immorality. 

In  seeking  to  improve  our  law  of  bankruptcy  we  must  not  now,  as 
I  fear  has  been  done  in  times  past,  consider  how  we  can  best  support 
our  existing  Courts  with  their  expensive  staff  of  Commissioners, 
Official  Assignees,  Eegistrars,  Messengers,  &c  &c.  ;  but  whilst 
securing  the  largest  amount  of  dividends  to  creditors,  we  must 
endeavour  to  make  them  useful — ^to  excite  a  due  sense  of  the  moral  as 
well  as  legal  responsibility  incurred  in  carrjring  on  business  when  it  is 
insolvent---to  check  the  career  of  the  dishonest,  reckless,  and  im- 
provident trader — to  define  clearly  the  limits  of  fiiir,  and  I  may  say 
of  honest  misfortune,  so  as  to  separate  it  as  clearly  from  insolvency 
arising  from  that  ignorance,  folly,  and  recklessness,  which  marks  so 
many  of  the  cases  in  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy ;  and  to  prevent,  by 
the  certainty  of  punishment  and  exposure  when  it  oocurs,  that  system 
of  fraudulent  trading  which  is  now  unpunished,  and  which  always 
ends  in  an  a])peal  to  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy  for  relief  from  engage- 
ments, and  for  the  privilege  to  set  up  again  in  business  without 
punishment,  and  almost  without  obloquy.  Were  these  the  principles 
enforced  in  our  Court  of  Bankruptcy,  we  should  no  longer  see  the 
spectacle  of  a  trader,  but  a  few  years  before  a  bankrupt,  living  in 
luxury ;  while  some  of  his  poorer  creditors  are  ruined. 

The  loss  by  bankruptcy  and  insolvency  amounting,  as  it  does,  to 
above  50,000,000^.  annually — and  the  fraud,  trickery,  deceit,  and  mis- 
representation, that  must  be  involved  in  the  sacrifice  of  so  vast  a 
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mass  of  property — is  too  little  appreciated  ;  but  as  this  som  lias  to  be 
provided  by  a  per-centage  charge  upon  everything  bought  by  the 
public,  it  may  with  truth  be  asserted,  that  the  law,  which  does  not 
require  from  bankrupts  the  most  rigid  and  particular  account  of  the 
causes  of  their  insolvency,  and  mete  out  to  them  full  and  severe 
punishment  when  their  transactions  have  not  been  honest  and  straight- 
forward, acts  most  imjustly  towards  the  oommimity. 

What  can  society  gain  by  the  immediate  rehabilitation  of  our 
bankrupts,  compared  with  the  injury  they  have  inflicted  upon  it  by 
their  frauds,  or  compared  with  the  mischief  the  example  of  their 
almost  undisgraced  career  affords  to  others  to  follow  in  their  steps  Y 
What  can  be  worse  than  that  a  trader — who  can  by  the  aid  of  one  law 
overwhelm  with  disgrace  and  impose  severe  punishment  upon  a  poor 
person,  who,  in  a  moment  of  distress  or  weakness  from  illness,  com- 
mits a  petty  larceny  upon  him — should  under  the  law  of  bankruptcy 
be  protected,  in  all  but  a  few  exceptional  oases,  from  punishment  for 
wilful  and  premeditated  frauds — be  supported  and  have  his  liberty 
during  the  progress  of  the  law*s  proceedings — and  when  they  are 
concluded,  be  enabled  to  start  again  in  business  free  from  all  con- 
sequences of  his  frauds,  and  oftentimes  in  a  better  condition  for  success 
than  before  his  failure  1 

Surely  then,  so  long  as  such  laws  disgrace  our  Statute-book — ^whilst 
the  misfortunes  of  honest  men,  and  the  faults  and  frauds  of  others,  are 
so  treated — I  am  justified  in  saying  that  the  law  fails  in  the  separation 
of  misfortune  from  crime ;  and  teaches,  and  then  protects,  almost 
every  species  of  commercial  immorality. 

From  the  length  to  which  my  observations  on  bankruptcy  and 
insolvency  have  extended,  I  must  be  content  with  the  slight  reference 
I  have  already  made  to  the  law  of  partnership,  and  its  effect  on  the 
morality  of  trade,  and  proceed  to  the  third  head  of  my  subject :  that 
the  law  encumbers  the  pursuit  of  justice  with  so  many  forms,  techni- 
calities, and  delays,  and  with  such  heavy  sacrifices  of  time  and  money, 
that  it  is  often  better  to  submit  to  a  fraud,  and  forego  a  right,  than 
to  attempt  by  law  to  punish  the  one  or  secure  the  other.  The  law's 
delay,  and  the  evils  consequent  upon  it,  have  become  almost  a  proverb. 
From  this  evil  the  County  Courts  have  in  a  great  measure  relieved  a 
large  portion  of  the  community ;  and  no  one  will  now  deny  that  very 
few  of  the  538,168  plaints  entered  in  1855  could  have  obtained  relief 
had  these  Courts  not  been  established.  The  extent  of  loss  to  which 
the  smaller  class  of  shopkeepers  were  exposed  before  this  &cility  of 
appeal  was  given  to  them,  none  but  those  whose  business  enables  them 
to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  facts  can  believe. 

This  benefit,  great  as  it  is,  must  not,  however,  be  estimated  only  by 
the  number  and  amoimt  of  the  plaints,  large  as  they  may  be.  The 
easy  process  by  which  a  small  debt  can  now  be  recovered  secures,  in  a 
vast  number  of  cases,  its  payment  without  an  appeal  to  the  law.  This 
large  class  then  has  happily  been  relieved  ^m  the  evils  attending  the 
general  inaccessibility  of  the  law.  The  expenses  of  these  Courts  may 
and  ought  to  be  reduced ;  and  the  tendency  which  exists  in  some  of 
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them  to  induce  plaintifl&  to  employ  attorneys  instead  of  making  their 
own  complaints,  cannot  be  too  much  checked ;  for  one  of  the  most 
important  morad  and  social  effects  of  these  Courts,  which  consists  in 
their  teaching  people  how  to  maintain  their  rights,  and  in  making 
them  familiar  with  the  mode  and  principles  upon  which  their  plaints 
are  heard  and  decided,  will  thereby  be  sacrificed  to  the  desire  of  some 
of  the  judges  to  promote  their  class  interest,  instead  of  the  much 
larger  and  more  important  interest  of  the  public. 

I  have,  then,  to  confine  myself,  in  considering  this  portion  of  my 
subject,  to  the  effect  of  our  laws,  and  of  the  procedure  of  the  courts  of 
law  (commercially  only),  upon  the  higher  class  of  men  of  business. 
Before  I  proceed,  however,  I  must  most  cheerfully  acknowledge  how 
much  the  public  are  indebted  to  the  active  exertions  of  the  Law 
Amendment  Society,  and  a  few  of  our  most  distinguished  lawyers, 
for  the  great  improvements  which  have  recently  been  introduced 
into  the  procedure  of  our  Courts.  In  the  high  position  in  which 
they  are  placed,  they  have  observed  the  evils  of  useless  forms  and 
unnecessary  delays — they  have  felt  that  every  form  and  every  delay, 
not  required  to  aid  in  the  administration  of  justice,  is  a  premium  to 
injustice ;  and  this  has  been  even  more  apparent  to  them  when  elevated 
to  the  bench,  than  when  pleading  at  the  bar,  and  when,  fortunately  for 
the  public,  the  power  and  opportunity  for  doing  good  has  been 
proportionately  increased. 

The  evils  and  injustice  caused  by  the  delay  in  obtaining  the  decision 
upon  a  cause  in  Court,  is  more  severely  felt  in  the  country  than  in 
London — though  even  in  London,  notwithstanding  the  recent  im- 
provements, there  is  much  to  complain  of 

All  will  admit,  that  every  unnecessary  form— every  unnecessary 
technicality,  which  retards  the  progress  of  a  cause — ^is  a  premium  to 
fraud — an  advantage  given  by  law,  or  ol)tained  through  its  instru- 
mentality, to  the  dishonest  trader — a  positive  gain  to  the  litigious, 
tricky,  and  careless  dealer,  over  the  honourable,  just,  and  precise  man^ 
whose  personal  habits  and  character  in  business,  his  opponent  knows, 
will  make  him  bear  a  loss,  rather  than  enter  into  the  strife  of  Courts. 

The  law  to  which  I  will  briefly  refer  in  illustration  of  my  meaning 
is  the  17  th  section  of  the  Statute  of  Frauds. 

This  section  excludes  from  the  operation  of  the  law  all  contracts 
which  are  not  committed  to  writing.  No  matter  for  how  long  a  period 
parties  may  have  been  dealing  together,  each  taking  and  giving  verbal 
orders,  and  each  relying  on  the  honour  of  the  other  to  fulfil  his  con- 
tract ;  let  but  a  dispute  arise,  and  they  find  that  for  want  of  a  written 
contract  justice  is  absolutely  denied  to  the  injured  party,  whilst  the 
wrongdoer  quietly  enjoys  the  produce  of  his  roguery. 

Thjs  section  of  the  Statute  appears  to  me  to  have  been  unsuited  to 
any  time ;  but  more  especially  to  the  present  time,  when  hundreds  of 
contracts  are  made  daily  through  the  electric  telegraphs,  and  every 
step  in  business  must  be  conducted  and  concluded  with  rapidity.  It 
is  an  attempt  by  the  law  to  decide  for  men  of  business  what  is  neces- 
sary for  their  safety.     It  is  a  remnant  of  the  old  system  of  patema. 
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legislation.  Its  repeal  would  not  prevent  written  contracts,  when 
they  are  required  to  protect  either  party ;  but  it  would  prevent  ad- 
vantage being  taken  of  their  absence  to  evsule  an  unfavourable  con- 
tract, capable  of  proof  in  every  way  but  by  written  evidence ;  an 
advantage  which  many,  who  would  not  deny  the  existence  of  the 
contract  in  the  witness-box,  do  not  scruple  to  accept  so  long  as  it  has 
the  sanction  of  the  law.  It  appears  also  to  be  essentially  dishonest 
in  its  practical  working.  It  does  not  lessen,  but  it  encourages  fraud. 
It  gives  an  advantage  to  the  cunning  over  the  honest  man.  It  is  a 
delusion  and  snare  to  the  young  or  unlearned  tradesman.  It  tends 
to  destroy,  and  has  materially  lessened,  that  confidence  in  the  in- 
tegrity and  honour  of  men  of  business  which  used  to  give  equal  value 
to  their  verbal  as  to  their  wi*itten  promises.  It  places  nine-tenths  of 
the  ordinary  transactions  of  trade  and  life  out  of  the  pale  of  the  law ; 
and  if  any  other  evidence  were  reqmred  to  show  its  uselessness,  men 
of  business  prefer,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  the  risk  of  loss  from 
bad  faith,  and  to  rely  on  one  another's  honour — deceived  though  they 
sometimes  may  be — to  the  trouble  and  disagreeable  feeling  of  suspi- 
cion and  want  of  confidence  which  would  be  exhibited,  if  in  all 
ordinary  transactions  they  required  written  evidence  of  the  intention 
of  both  parties,  which  by  this  section  of  the  Statute  is  indispensable. 

However  necessary  this  section  may  have  appeared  to  be  before 
principals  could  give  evidence  in  a  cause,  it  is  now  both  mischievous 
and  useless. 

The  forms  of  law  to  which  I  refer  are  those  required  for  agree- 
ments, guarantees,  transfers,  and  objects  of  like  kind,  whereby  to 
conform  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  a  consideration  must  be  set  out, 
which  in  a  large  majority  of  cases  is  fictitious,  and  anything  but  a 
real  exponent  of  the  object  of  the  document,  which,  though  harmless 
in  itself,  is  mischievous  irom  its  efiect  in  producing  a  disregard 
of  truth  in  connexion  with  necessary  legal  forms;  and  also  to 
the  etiquette  and  customs  of  the  bar  and  attorneys  by  which  the 
action  of  each  is  confined  within  fixed  limits,  and  the  action  of  the 
client  restricted ;  and  more  especially  to  the  custom,  which  cannot 
be  too  soon  abrogated,  of  remunerating  solicitors  for  their  services  by 
fixed  rules,  quite  irrespective  of  the  real  talent  or  trouble  involved 
in  the  conduct  of  business,  and  which  makes  their  profit  depend  upon 
the  length  and  number  of  the  written  documents  they  can  ingeniously 
frame,  and  make  the  taxing  master  believe  to  be  required  in  the 
cause. 

By  this  unfortunate  system  almost  every  respectable  solicitor  will 
allow,  that  the  lower  the  standard  of  the  professional  man,  the  higher 
the  amount  of  remuneration  he  receives  in  proportion  to  the  work 
done ;  for  thei*e  appears  to  be  little  or  no  limit  to  the  expansibility 
of  an  attorney's  bill,  whose  only  object  is  to  promote  his  own  pe- 
cuniary interests,  without  regard  to  those  of  his  client ;  and  this  evil 
is  nowhere  so  strikingly  exhibited  as  in  bills  of  costs  to  the  defeated 
party  in  a  cause,  upon  whom  it  is  too  often  the  habit  of  the  class  of 
professional  men  to  whom  I  refer  to  throw  a  most  unfiur  proportion 
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of  the  costs  of  an  action,  that  .they  may  either  secure  themselves  or 
relieve  their  client  from  his  fiur  proportion  of  costs. 

By  the  delays  of  the  law  I  refer  chiefly  to  the  business  in  the 
country,  where  for  the  trial  of  causes  but  two  opportunities  are  given 
annually,  and  then  all  but  those  residing  in  or  near  to  the  small 
number  of  assize  towns  have  to  bring  their  lawyers  and  their  wit- 
nesses long  distances  at  great  expense,  before  they  can  obtain  relief, 
the  cause  of  innumerable  delays  and  the  frequent  miscarriage  of 
justice. 

Without,  then,  for  a  moment  contending  that  important  commer- 
cial actions  involving  either  large  pecimiary^interests  or  difficult  points 
of  law  can  be  tried  at  every  man*s  door,  or  at  the  moment  the  cause 
of  contention  arises,  few  will  doubt  but  that  by  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  assize  towns  and  by  the  more  frequent  sittings  of  the  courts, 
a  great  deal  of  injustice,  which  is  now  quietly  submitted  to  rather 
than  embark  in  the  trouble  and  vexation  of  a  lawsuit  at  a  great 
distance  from  home,  would  be  remedied ;  and  I  believe  this  increased 
fiicility  for  trying  causes  would  materially  promote  the  interests  of  the 
bar  and  of  solicitors  as  well  as  of  their  clients  ;  it  would  lessen  the 
number  of  technical  and  litigious  actions  and  defences,  to  evade  or 
delay  justice,  while  it  would  increase  the  number  of  references  by 
parties  fedrly  differing,  to  the  fair,  honourable,  and  impartial  decision 
of  a  superior  court ;  and  the  frequency  of  such  appeals  would  be  still 
further  increased  if,  by  the  sole  consent  of  both  paiiies  to  a  commercial 
cause,  a  jury  could  be  dispensed  with. 

Moreover,  it  appears  to  me  that  it  is  only  by  some  arrangement  of 
this  kind  that  the  demand  for  tribunals  of  commerce  can  be  met 

There  is  still  another  cause  of  delay,  expense,  and  injustice,  arising 
out  of  a  comparatively  recent  practice  of  our  courts,  to  which  I  must 
refer ;  I  mean,  may  I  say,  the  indolent  habit  which  is  creeping 
rapidly  upon  many  of  our  common  law  judges  of  forcing  the  deci- 
sion of  an  action,  after  the  heavy  expenses  of  an  appeal  to  a  superior 
court  and  judge  have  been  incurred,  and  the  delay  arising  from  the 
long  interval  between  the  circuits  has  been  submitted  to— to  a  bar- 
rister nominated  in  court  It  is  clear  that  had  not  the  parties 
deemed  the  decision  of  a  superior  judge  of  more  value  than  that  of 
a  junior  barrister,  unknown  to  them,  they  would  not  have  carried 
the  cause  into  court  at  all.  They  would  most  likely  have  had  it 
decided  months  previously  by  a  commercial  referee,  before  whom 
they  would  have  been  sure  that  the  customs  and  mode  of  transacting 
business  by  men  of  business  would  have  had  its  due  weight ;  but 
they  wanted  more  than  this — they  wanted  the  decision  of  a  superior 
judge,  upon  whose  time  and  talent  they,  as  part  of  the  public,  have 
a  claim,  and  whom  the  country  pays  for  the  discharge  of  this  duty. 
They  wanted  also  a  hearing  in  public  court,  as  the  best,  and  often 
the  only  satisfactory  way  to  refute  unjust  accusations ;  but  least  of 
all  did  they  want  a  private  hearing  by  a  barrister  in  chambers,  over 
whose  sittings  they  have  no  control — which  may  be  continued 
almost  indefinitely — for  each  of  which,  and  all  its  attendant  expenses, 
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they  Have  to  pay,  and  whose  verdict  when  given  oarries  with  it  no 
public  weight  Surely  if  our  superior  judges  wish  to  encourage 
ap|X)al8  to  County  Courts,  and  to  force  on  the  demand  for  tribunals 
of  commerce,  this  is  the  mode  of  doing  so  ;  but  if  they  will  do  their 
duty — make  arrangements  for  sitting  at  least  four  times  a  year  in 
twice  as  many  towns  as  they  now  do — we  shall  soon  hear  but  little 
call  for  new  tribunals,  which  every  one  who  carefully  considers  the 
subject  must,  I  think,  believe  to  be  eminently  unsuited  to  try  and 
decide  the  causes  tried  in  our  superior  courts. 

Arbitration  is  now  very  much  resorted  to  by  men  of  business,  but 
it  would  not  be  used  so  much  as  it  is  were  our  courts  more  accessible, 
were  the  rules  of  the  profession  less  exclusive,  and  the  system  which 
encourages  an  absurd  prolixity  of  documents  exchanged  for  one 
which  would  make  it  the  interest  of  those  employed  to  obtain  the 
verdict  of  a  court  at  the  least  expenditure  of  time  and  money,  and  the 
intelligence,  industry,  learning,  and  honour  of  the  lawyer,  his  sole  title 
to  proper,  yet  ample  remuneration — a  result  arrived  at  in  every  other 
profession  without  the  interference  of  a  taxing-master. 

I  fear  I  have  already  extended  my  observations  too  far,  though  I 
feel  I  have  but  entered  upon  the  threshold  of  my  subject,  which  is 
capable  of  illustration  not  only  interesting  in  itself,  but  calculated  to 
convey  the  idea  I  have  but  faintly  i)ourtrayed  most  forcibly  to  the 
mind. 

In  conclusion,  then,  let  me  state  that,  taking  a  broad  view  of 
the  subject,  and  notwithstanding  that  enormous  frauds  have  recently 
startled  the  public  mind,  it  is  my  firm  conviction  that  trade  is  now, 
on  the  whole,  more  honourably  conducted  than  at  any  previous 
period;  but  I  also  believe  that,  during  the  transition  from  one  set  of 
customs  and  habits  of  business  to  another— during  the  change  from 
narrow  and  confined  to  broad  and  extended  views  of  commerce — 
during  the  rise,  progress,  and  maturity  of  that  spirit  of  combination 
to  which  we  owe  so  much — and  while  these  new  views,  and  the  altered 
system  of  trade  arising  out  of  them,  and  the  stimulus  to  rapidity  of 
dealing,  and  the  consequent  necessity  for  rapidity  of  decision,  which  the 
development  of  railways  and  electric  telegraphs  have  required,  were 
urging  forward  at  a  speed  hitherto  unknown  the  industrial  energies 
of  the  country — fraud  in  many  new  forms  has  been  exhibited;  and  that 
those  who  ought  to  have  watched  the  progress  of  the  commercial 
changes  following  one  another  so  rapidly,  and  noted  their  moral  in- 
fluence on  trade  and  traders — who  ought  to  have  studied  how  the  law 
could  be  kept  in  harmony  with  the  industrial  wants  of  the  country, 
and  made  to  move  with  proportionate  rapidity  and  certainty,  deemed 
it  their  duty  to  endeavour  to  check  that  which  has  led  to  such  won- 
derful results  by  an  adherence  to  old  and  cumbrous  forms  of  law, 
whereby,  under  the  cover  of  legal  subtleties  and  technicalities^  much 
fraud  has  been  committed  and  escaped  punishment — rather  than,  by  a 
wise  and  statesmanlike  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  these  new 
ideas  and  of  the  impossibility  of  stopping  them,  to  control  and  direct 
them  to  teach  the  people  suddenly  oui bracing  them,  that  when  difii- 
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culiies  arose,  the  law  was  their  best  and  surest  friend,  even  under  novel 
circumstauoes;  and  that  in  all  its  proceedings,  however  much  customs 
might  vary,  the  law  was  based  upon  those  sound  and  universalljr 
applicable  principles,  and  was  administered  with  such  a  stem  regard 
to  juatioe,  that  it  would  always  protect  the  right  and  punish  the 
wrong,  and  thereby  promote  the  well-being  of  every  member  of 
society. 


On  a  Proposed  Bill  for  the  Amending  of  the  Law  of  Bankruptcy 
presented  by  the  Birmingham  Chamber  of  Commerce.  By 
Sampson  S.  Lloyd. 

Mr.  Llotd  commenced  by  observing  on  the  unpopularity  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Courts,  and  on  the  preference  given  in  cases  of  Insolvency 
to  Assignments,  stating,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Ferry's  evidence 
before  the  Lords  Committee,  that  there  were  nine  assignments  to 
one  bankruptcy  in  the  years  1850  to  1853;  ^^®  numbers  being 
39,885  estates  administered  by  assignment,  and  3325  bankruptcies. 
This  was  a  striking  contrast  with  Scotland,  where  a  resort  to  the 
Court  was  the  rule,  and  private  arrangement  the  exception.  Mr. 
Lloyd  attributed  the  difference  to  the  fact  that  in  Scotland  the  con- 
trol of  the  creditors  was  exercised  in  many  matters  in  which  in  Eng- 
land they  had  no  voice;  and  whilut  the  expense  in  Scotland  was 
about  8  per  cent.,  in  England  it  was  50  per  cent,  on  the  assets.  The 
author  expressed  his  approval  of  codifying  the  Law  of  Bankruptcy,  and 
advocated  the  abolition  of  the  distinction  between  Bankruptcy  and 
Insolvency ;  but  it  was  deemed  by  the  Birmingham  Chamber  of 
Commerce  wiser  to  attempt  the  amendment  of  the  statutes  of  1849 
and  1854,  ^^^  ^^'  Lloyd  proceeded  to  explain  the  objects  of  the  Bill 
prepared  by  that  body. 

It  was  proposed  to  charge  the  court  fees,  salaries,  and  compensa- 
tions on  the  Consolidated  Fund,  leaving  as  the  only  charges  on  the 
estates  of  bankrupts  the  expenses  of  collecting  and  distributing  the 
assets, — ^to  reduce  the  stamp  now  charged  on  petition  to  a  small  sum, 
and  charge  the  remainder  on  the  adj^^^^^^^-  T^^  would  be 
acceptable  to  the  creditor  and  increase  the  revenue. 

The  bill  also  contained  clauses  for  the  following  objects : — To  abo- 
lish the  offices  of  messenger  and  broker,  and  to  trander  their  duties 
to  the  official  assignees  and  their  servants;  power  to  tax  bills  of 
anctioneers,  valuers,  and  accountants  in  the  same  manner  sa  solicitors' 
bills ;  to  remunerate  official  assignees  by  salary  of  600I.  a-year  and 
a  commission  of  i  j^  per  cent,  on  assets  collected,  and  of  2^  per  cent 
on  amounts  paid  for  dividends ;  to  limit  the  jwwer  of  the  Commis- 
sioners in  granting  allowance  to  bankrupt  up  to  certificate  meeting, 
by  requiring  the  sanction  of  the  assignees ;  to  reduce  the  rent  pay- 
able to  landlords  from  twelve  to  six  months.  As  to  solicitors' 
charges,   which  constituted  on  an  average  more  than  one-third  of 
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the  entire  expense  of  administration,  and  freqnentlj  exceeded  all 
other  items  combined,  it  was  stated  that  they  were  made  for  the 
professed  discharge  of  duties  which  appertained,  not  to  the  solicitor, 
but  to  the  trade  assignee  or  some  one  else. 

It  was  proposed  to  remedy  this  evil  bj  disallowing  all  charges  for 
services  for  which  the  written  authority  of  the  trade  assignee  should 
not  be  produced,  by  transferring  to  the  Registrar  the  duty  of  issuing 
advertisements,  by  simplifying  proof  of  debts,  diminishing  the  number 
of  public  sittings,  and  by  extending  power  of  the  Commissioner  to 
try  all  actions  for  debt  at  the  suit  of  assignees.  Mr.  Lloyd  estimated 
these  changes  would  reduce  the  expenses  from  50  to  24  per  cent  It 
was  further  proposed  by  the  Bill  to  enable  the  Commissioners  to 
dispose  of  certain  business  in  chambers,  and  decide  disputes  on 
special  cases — to  apj)oint  a  mercantile  man  as  assessor,  in  certain 
oases,  to  assist  Commissioners.  And,  as  great  complaints  had  been 
made  of  the  irregularity  in  the  attendance  of  the  Commissioners  in 
some  Courts,  it  was  proposed  to  enable  the  Lord  Clmncellor  to  appoint 
substitutes  for  Commissioners,  who  should  be  paid  out  of  the  salary 
of  the  absentees.  The  following  objects  were  also  provided  for  by  the 
Bill : — To  make  solicitors  of  seven  years*  standing  eligible  as  Regis- 
trars; to  increase  the  sum  which  the  official  assignee  is  permitted  to 
have  under  his  control  from  1000^.  to  2000Z.;  to  declare  brokers, 
accountants,  and  clerks  to  official  assignees,  as  well  as  merchants,  to 
be  eligible  to  office  of  official  assignee.  As  to  acts  of  bankruptcy, — 
the  declaration  of  inability  to  meet  engagements,  and  the  affidavit 
for  trader-debtor*s  summons,  to  be  filed  at  Court  of  that  district 
where  trader  has  carried  on  business,  and  not,  as  now,  where  he 
resides.  The  levying  execution  on  goods  of  a  trader  to  be  an  act  of 
bankruptcy.  If  creditor  file  affidavit  of  debt,  and  give  notice  thereof 
to  trader  and  demand  immediate  payment,  then,  if  creditor  be  not 
satisfied  in  fourteen  days,  trader  to  be  deemed  to  have  committed  an 
act  of  bankruptcy.  To  enable  Court  to  order  money  to  be  raised  by 
mortgage,  if  bankrupt's  debts  can  be  paid  by  money  so  raised ;  also, 
under  special  circumstances,  to  postpone  sale,  and  make  orders  for 
management  meanwhile.  To  enable  Commissioner  to  order  pen- 
sions, <fec.,  to  vest  in  assignees.  That  bankrupts  in  preparing  balance- 
sheet  shall  have  assistance  of  official  assignee ;  and  Commissioner 
may  order  further  assistance,  at  expense  of  estate,  in  special  cases. 
The  present  system  of  preparing  balance-sheet  was  strongly  condemned, 
as  tending  to  mislead  the  Court,  and  screen  the  bankrupt  from  mentcd 
censure.  As  to  proof  of  debts, — it  was  proposed  that  creditors  should 
deliver  to  official  assignee  a  statement  of  their  accounts  with  bank- 
rupt, with  a  subjoined  statement  that  it  was  a  true  and  complete 
statement  (false  statement  to  be  a  misdemeanour),  official  assignee  to 
examine  these  statements  and  report  to  the  Commissioner  the  result 
Court  may,  on  application  of  assignees  or  creditor,  require  further 
proof  or  examine  claimants.  As  to  audit  and  dividends, — it  was  pro- 
posed to  adopt  the  Scotch  plan,  namely,  trade  assignee  to  audit 
accounts  of  official  assignee  one  month  before  each  dividend,  and  file 
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certificate  of  audit,  and  if  acconnt  not  approved,  to  file  the  reasons 
for  non-approval ;  first  dividend  to  be  paid  at  four  months,  second 
at  eight  months,  and  third,  if  any,  at  ten  months  from  adjudication, 
without  public  sitting  of  Court;  at  expiration  of  twelve  months 
from  adjudication  a  public  sitting  to  be  held  for  the  audit  of  official 
assignee's  account,  and  order  to  hasten  made  for  winding  up  estate  ; 
previously  to  public  audit  the  accounts  to  be  examined  by  trade 
assignee,  and  printed  copy  sent  to  every  creditor  of  lo^.  and  upwards 
seven  days  previously  to  the  audit  meeting;  trade  assignee  to  be 
paid  for  his  trouble;  official  assignee  to  send  dividend-warrant  by 
post,  at  the  request  and  risk  of  creditors.  As  to  certificate, — 
to  abolish  classification;  to  omit  from  list  of  offijnces  the  loss  by 
gaming  of  20L  in  one  day  at  any  previous  period  of  life,  and  to 
confine  it  to  one  year  previously  to  bankruptcy,  and  to  add  to  the 
offences  punishable  by  suspension  of  certificate  the  loss  of  200^. 
by  time-bargains,  not  keeping  proper  books  during  two  years,  and 
having  paid  or  allowed  an  exorbitant  rate  of  interest.  Mr.  Lloyd 
suggested  that  the  power  of  imprisonment  on  withdrawal  of  protection 
should  not  be  continued,  that  the  Court  alone  should  have  this  power, 
and  that  where  certificate  is  refused,  the  Court  should  be  required  to 
award  some  imprisonment  to  the  bankrupt  As  to  arrangements 
under  control  of  Court, — it  is  proposed  that  the  property  of  petitioner 
should  vest  in  the  assignee  immediately  on  filing  of  petition,  the  Court 
by  order  to  revest  it,  if  petition  dismissed;  and  that  no  notice  to 
creditors  should  be  required  beyond  a  notice  in  London  Gazette.  As 
to  arrangement  by  deed  or  memorandum, — ^it  was  proposed  to  extend 
the  power  to  compositions  or  inspection-deeds,  and  to  those  cases  of 
assignment  where  only  part  of  trader's  property  is  included.  As  to  the 
administration  of  the  estates  of  deceased  insolvents,  the  provisions  of 
Lord  St.  Leonards'  Bill  of  1853  had  been  adopted. 


On  theBankruptcy  and  Insolvency  Latvs.  Read  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Leeds  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

This  paper  deprecated  the  want  of  uniformity  in  the  present  system 
of  dealing  with  Insolvents'  Estates.  Bankruptcy  was  administered 
in  one  Court;  insolvency  in  another ;  and  if  a  man  died  insolvent,  there 
was  a  third  to  administer  his  effects.  There  were,  also,  five  different 
modes  of  arranging  with  creditors : — ordinary  assignments,  deeds  of 
composition,  deeds  of  inspection,  and  arrangements  with  and  without 
the  control  of  the  Court.  It  was  suggested  that  all  jurisdiction  in 
insolvency  matters  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  same  Court, 
and  that  every  case  of  insolvency  should  pass  through  that  Court;  and 
thus  secure  the  total  abolition  of  the  absurd  and  unjust  distinction  at 
present  existing  between  traders  and  non-traders,  when  insolvent.  The 
Cliamber  was  of  opiuion  that  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy,  with  requisite 
alterations,  would  be  the  most  suitable;   that  the  office  of  Official 
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Assignee  should  be  abolished,  and  an  efficient  working  aocotintant 
attached  to  the  Court,  to  examine  accounts,  collect  and  pay  debts,  and 
give  general  assistance  to  the  creditors ;  the  debtor's  balance  sheet  to 
be  prepared  by  himself,  and  the  office  of  broker  to  be  also  abolished. 
.  The  paper  concluded  with  certain  resolutions  passed  at  a  meeting 
under  the  direction  of  the  Leeds  Chamber  of  Commerce,  held  at  liceds 
on  the  30th  September,  and  embodying  the  opinions  therein  expressed. 


On  the  Amendment  of  the  Bankruptcy  Law,  presented  by  the 
Huddersfield  Chamber  of  Commerce.    By  J.  Rayner. 

The  special  object  of  this  paper  was  to  urge  the  consolidation  of 
the  jurisdiction  in  Bankruptcy  and  Insolvency,  and  the  transfer  of 
both  to  the  County  Courts.  Mr.  Eayner,  after  commenting  upon  the 
present  bad  state  of  the  Bankruptcy  Laws,  urged  that  the  absurd 
distinction  between  bankruptcy  and  insolvency  should  cease  to  exist, 
and  all  unnecessary  offices  should  be  abolished ;  and  then  proceeded  to 
inquire  whether  the  public  would  be  benefited  by  a  transfer  of  the 
junsdiction  to  the  County  Courts,  and  whether  the  County  Courts 
were  equal  to  the  work.  There  were  but  seven  bankruptcy  districts 
in  England,  besides  the  London  Courts ;  but,  in  addition  to  the  Me- 
tropolitan Courts,  there  were  fifty  County  Court  circuits ;  and  the 
saving  of  time  and  travelling  expenses,  and,  what  was  of  greater 
importance,  the  increased  knowledge  of  the  character,  conduct^  and 
aifairs  of  debtors  by  judges,  assignees,  and  other  officers  residing  in 
the  vicinity,  would  be  incalculable. 

Mr.  Kayner  having  given  some  interesting  details  of  the  bad  working 
of  the  present  scheme,  proceeded  to  show  that  the  County  Court  judges 
had  both  ability  and  time  for  the  work  with  which  it  was  proposed  to 
entrust  them,  and  stated  that,  in  his  opinion,  no  further  officers  would 
be  required  but  the  Judge,  the  Registrar,  and  the  High  Bailifif  as 
messenger. 

Mr.  Kayner  then  proceeded  to  combat  certain  objections  that  had 
been  taken  to  the  proposed  plan,  and  strongly  urged  the  principle  of 
localization  as  the  only  efficient  mode  by  which  the  ends  of  justice 
could  be  answered,  mentioning  that  it  was  a  rare  case  to  find  a  cre- 
ditor who  was  willing  with  his  attorney  to  follow  the  insolvent  forty  or 
fifty  miles  to  secure  his  punishment  He  contended  that  County 
Courts  were  not  overworked,  as  had  been  stated.  That  if  it  was  so  to 
any  extent,  it  was  only  in  some  large  towns;  but  he  thought  those  not 
more  in  number  than  sufficient  to  provide  for  the  present  Bankruptcy 
Commissioners,  who  might  be  advantageously  appointed  as  additionsd 
County  Court  judges  in  those  towns.  He  thought  no  system  would 
ever  be  adopted  which  would  not  allow  a  considerable  majority  of 
creditors  to  compromise  with  the  debtor ;  and  with  increased  certainty 
of  detection  and  jmnishment  for  fraud,  and  some  simple  remedy  against 
trustees  of  composition  deeds  and  assignments,  the  number  of  these 
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compromises  might  be  considerably  increased.     And  an  appeal  firom 
the  County  Court  jurisdiction  in  insolvency  might  be  provided. 


Memorandum  by  the  Liverpool  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

The  Liverpool  Chamber  of  Commerce  presented  a  Memorandum  of 
practical  measures,  of  immediate  interest,  touching  reform  of  the 
Commercial  Law.     These  measures  were  the  following ; — 

L  Bankruptcy  Law  Amendment. 

IL  The  United  Kingdom  Writs  BilL 

III.  The  Judgments  Execution  Bill;  and 

IV.  The  proposed  measure  for  the  Begistration  of  Partnerships. 
With  regard  to  Bankruptcy  Law  Amendment,  which  was  principally 

dwelt  upon  by  the  Chamber,  they  took  certain  objections  to  Lord 
Brougham's  Bill,  especially  referring  to  the  office  of  messenger,  which 
they  wished  to  be  abolished.  They  were  in  favour  also  of  the  abolition 
of  the  classification  of  certificates;  and  for  some  provision  for  the 
more  effectual  punishment  of  fiuudulent  debtors.  'The  United 
Kingdom  Writs  Bill'  was  prepared  by  the  Law  Amendment  Society, 
at  the  request  of  the  Liverpool  Chamber  of  Commerce,  but  has  not 
yet  been  introduced  into  Parliament.  It  proposes  to  enable  parties 
to  bring  actions  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  where  the  causes 
of  action  arose,  against  parties  residing  in  any  other  part  of  the  same, 
restricting  the  privilege  to  the  writs  of  the  superior  Courts  of  the 
three  kingdoms,  and  providing  that  the  cause  of  action  must  have 
arisen  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  issuing  the  writ.  The 
Chamber  highly  approved  of  the  objects  of  this  bill,  and  of  the 
*  Judgments  Execution  Bill,'  which  had  already  been  presented  to  the 
House  of  Commons  in  four  consecutive  sessions,  ending  with  the  last. 
The  Chamber  trusted  that  both  these  measures  might  be  adopted  in 
the  next  session  (present)  by  her  Majesty's  Government,  and  passed. 
The  Chamber  also  approved  of  the  general  pnnciples  of  the  bill 
prepared  by  the  Manchester  Commercial  Association,  and  brought 
forward  at  the  Mercantile  Law  Conference,  1857,  for  the  Begistration 
of  Partnerships. 

The  Bristol  Chamber  of  Commerce  also  presented  to  the  Association 
the  heads  of  a  Bill  on  this  latter  subject.  The  paper  was  read  by 
Mr.  Mark  Whitwell. 


Suggestions  from  the  Scottish  System  of  Bankruptcy,     By  John 
GiLMouR,  Barrister-at-Law. 

In  the  various  Commissions  of  Inquiry  for  the  purpose  of  improving 
the  administration  of  Bankruptcy  in  England,  the  attention  of  the 
Commissioners  does  not  seem  to  have  been  ever  called  to  the  system 
of  administering  Bankruptcy  in  Scotland. 

The  Scottish  system  of  Bankruptcy  underwent  much  consideration 
before  the  passing  of  tlie  present  Act  of  1 9  and  20  Vict.  cap.  7  9 ; 
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and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Mercantile  Law  Conference,  held  at  London 
in  January  last,  the  Scottish  STstem  of  Bankruptcy,  in  some  of  its 
most  essential  points,  approaches  nearer  to  what  the  mercantUe  com- 
munity desire  than  any  system  of  Bankruptcy  now  in  operation. 

1st.  Tits  Expense, — The  average  expense  of  winding  up  a  bankrupt 
estate  in  Scotland  is  8  per  cent,  on  the  realized  assets;  whereas  the 
average  cost  of  winding-up  an  English  bankrupt  estate  is,  in  round 
numbers,  50  per  cent  on  the  assets.  The  causes  of  this  vast  difference 
in  the  expense  of  winding-up  a  bankrupt  estate  in  England  and  Scot- 
land are  chiefly  the  following : — There  are  neither  brokers,  messengers, 
nor  accountants  known  in  the  administration  of  bankruptcy  in  Scot- 
land. The  trustee  does  the  whole  businesa  He  is  elected  by  the 
creditors,  and  is  usually  a  professional  accountant  educated  in  the  law ; 
and,  besides  carrying  through  the  whole  details  of  realizing  and  dividing 
the  assets,  he  is  invested  with  the  judicial  function  of  adjudicating 
upon  the  claims  of  the  creditors,  subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  County 
Court  Judge — the  sheriff  The  Scottish  County  Court  Judge  exercises 
original  and  unlimited  jurisdiction  in  bankiTiptcy  and  insolvency, 
embracing  every  question  that  can  arise  in  law  and  equity ;  and  the 
whole  business  of  winding-up  the  estate  is  conducted  by  the  trustee, 
under  the  sheriff^s  judicial  control  The  sheriff  is  paid  by  salary  out 
of  the  Consolidated  Fund ;  and  the  only  persons  paid  out  of  the  estate 
are  the  trustee  and  the  solicitor,  whose  combined  charges  do  not  exceed 
8  percent,  on  the  realized  assets.  The  sheriff's  clerk,  who  is  likewise 
paid  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund,  acts  as  registrar  in  bankruptcy, 
exactly  as  the  same  officer  does  in  England  in  cases  of  insolvency ;  and 
the  trustee  employs  brokers,  messengers,  and  auctioneers  only  when  he 
requires  them.  There  are  no  compensations  for  abolished  offices  nor 
salaries  paid  out  of  Scotch  bankrupt  estates;  whereas,  out  of  bank- 
ruptcy estates  in  England,  there  is  paid  no  less  a  sum  than  82,715/. 
annually  in  name  of  pensions  for  abolished  offices,  and  the  salaries  of 
the  Commissioners  and  other  officers  of  the  Bankruptcy  Court.  Lord 
Brougham  has  introduced  two  Bills  into  Parliament,  which,  if  passed, 
would  go  far  towards  remedying  these  two  great  evils.  The  one  is  to 
abolish  the  District  Courts  of  Bankruptcy  in  England,  and  to  transfer 
their  jurisdiction  to  the  County  Courts;  the  other,  to  make  all  such 
compensations  and  annuities  payable  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund.  It 
has  been  urged  as  an  objection  against  his  lordship's  Bill  for  the  abo- 
lition of  the  District  Courts  of  Bankruptcy  and  the  transfer  of  the 
jurisdiction  to  the  County  Courts,  that  the  County  Courts  are  not 
susceptible  of  such  changes  as  would  make  them  suitable  for  the  admi- 
nistration of  bankruptcy,  without  an  injurious  interference  with  their 
primary  functions, — the  i^ecovery  of  debts.  But  the  County  Courts  of 
Scotland  afford  a  complete  answer  to  this  objection.  The  Legislature 
has  from  time  to  time  extended  the  jurisdiction  of  those  tribunals 
with  perfect  success ;  and,  for  many  years  past,  the  Sheriff  Courts  of 
Scotland  have  exercised  jurisdiction  in  law  and  equity  almost  co- 
extensive with  the  Superior  Courts  at  Edinburgh. 

2nd.  Abolition  of  tJi>e  Distinction  betvoeen  Bankruptcy  and  Inaol* 
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veney. — ^The  distinction  between  bankruptcy  and  insolvency  which 
still  exists  in  England,  has  been  entirely  abolished  in  Scotland  by  the 
recent  Bankruptcy  Act  of  19  &  20  Vict.  cap.  79,  and  traders  and 
non-traders  stand  now  on  the  same  footing  under  the  Bankruptcy  Laws. 
This  is  an  amendment  of  the  law  which  would  be  highly  approved 
of  by  all  men  of  practical  experience  in  England. 

It  is  well  known  that  great  numbers  of  non-traders,  who  have  con- 
tracted debts  in  England,  now  live  in  good  style  on  the  Continent, 
and  there  is  no  means  of  getting  at  their  property,  because  they  are 
not  subject  to  the  Bankruptcy  Laws.  Wholesale  traders  have  a  deep 
interest  in  this  matter.  Ketail  dealers  are  the  customers  of  the  whole- 
sale merchant,  and  non-traders  are  the  customers  of  the  retail  dealers ; 
but  the  retail  dealer  has  not  the  same  remedies  against  his  customers 
as  the  wholesale  dealer  has  against  his,  because  the  customer  of  the 
one  is  not  subject  to  the  Bankruptcy  Laws,  and  the  other  is.  The 
retail  dealer  cannot  meet  his  bill  to  the  wholesale  trader  unless  hia 
own  customers  pay  him ;  and  many  a  retailer  has  been  brought  up 
and  eventually  ruined  under  a  trader-debtor's  summons,  who,  had  he 
had  the  same  remedy  against  his  customer  as  the  merchant  had  against 
him,  would  have  continued  a  solvent  man,  and  the  wholesale  merchant 
would  have  been  paid  in  full.  It  was  stated  on  good  authority, 
at  the  Mercantile  Law  Conference,  1857,  that  if  non-traders  were 
made  subject  to  the  bankruptcy  laws,  50  per  cent,  of  what  now 
become  bad  debts  would  be  annually  saved  to  wholesale  and  retail 
dealers. 

3rd.  Inspector-General  0/ Bankruptcies, — There  has  been  a  new  and 
yaliiable  officer  appointed  under  the  recent  Scottish  Bankrupt  Statute. 
He  is  styled  the  Accountant  in  Bankruptcy ;  but  he  is  more  than 
that, — ^he  is  an  Inspector-Greneral  of  Bankruptcies,  and  the  official 
keeper  of  a  useful  Register  of  Bankruptcy  Statistics. 

It  is  the  duty  of  this  officer  to  take  cognizance  of  the  conduct  of 
all  Trustees  in  Bankruptcies;  and  in  case  of  their  not  &ithfully  per- 
forming their  duties  and  properly  observing  all  rules  and  regulations 
imposed  on  them  by  statute  relative  to  the  performance  of  those 
duties,  he  is  required  to  report  their  conduct  to  the  Court  of  Session 
at  Eklinburgh ;  and  the  Court,  after  hearing  both  parties,  deals  with 
such  trustees,  by  censure  or  removal^  as  the  justice  of  the  case  may 
require. 

If  the  Inspector  of  Bankruptcies  shall  possess  information  that  shall 
lead  him,  on  reasonable  grounds,  to  suspect  fraudulent  conduct  by 
the  bankrupt,  or  misconduct  on  the  part  of  the  trustees,  it  is  his 
duty  to  give  information  to  the  Lord  Advocate,  who  is  required  by 
the  statute  to  make  inquiry,  and  to  adopt  such  criminal  proceedings 
as  he  shall  think  proper. 

In  order  that  the  Inspector  may  be  enabled  the  more  efficiently 
to  perform  his  duties,  each  trustee  is  required  annually,  on  31st 
October,  to  deliver  a  return  of  every  bankruptcy  under  his  charge. 
In  this  return,  the  trustee  must  show  inter  alia  the  amount  of  assets 
given  up  by  the  bankrupt;  the  amount  of  funds  realised;  the  amount 
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of  debts;  the  allowance  to  the  bankrupt;  the  amount  of  dividend, 
paid  or  unpaid;  the  commission  allowed  to  the  trustee,  and  the 
solicitor's  costs;  and  any  trustee  who  fails  to  make  such  return  is 
removable  from  his  office  at  the  instance  of  any  one  creditor,  or 
of  the  Inspector-General,  or  liable  to  such  censure  as  the  Judge 
Ordinary  may  think  suitable,  and  be  found  liable  in  costs. 

From  these  returns  the  Inspector  frames  an  annual  report  showing 
the  state  of  each  depending  bankruptcy  returned  to  him ;  and  that 
report  is  published  in  the  Edinburgh  GcuaeUe,  or  otherwise,  as  the 
Court  of  Session  shall  direct. 

This  officer,  whose  salary  is  only  800/.  a  year,  is  paid  out  of  the 
Consolidated  Fund;  and  through  his  agency  a  strict  system  of  surveil- 
lance is  kept  up  over  every  bankrupt  estate  in  ScotUmd. 

There  is  no  corresponding  officer  in  England.  The  Acoountant- 
General  is  nothing  more  than  a  treasurer  without  any  active  duties. 
It  has  been  proposed  to  abolish  that  office,  and  to  provide  some  more 
convenient  arrangement  for  the  custody  of  the  funds;  but  it  may  be 
worthy  of  consideration  whether  it  would  not  be  expedient  to  establish 
a  similar  department  in  the  Accountant-General's  office  to  that  which 
works  so  well  in  Scotland. 

4th.  Private  Arrangements  hettoeen  Creditors  and  Dthtors, — ^Whilst 
the  Law  of  Bankrujjtcy  in  Scotland  was  recently  under  consideration, 
it  was  suggested  by  many  mercantile  bodies  that  provision  should  be 
made  for  interposing  the  sanction  of  the  law  to  all  private  arrange- 
ments between  creditors  and  debtors,  without  involving  the  estate  in 
bankruptcy^    But  this  has  not  been  done. 

In  a  valuable  jmper  from  the  Scottish  Trade  Protection  Society  at 
Edinburgh,  prepared  by  their  able  Secretary,  Mr.  Thomas  Steven 
Lindsay,  for  the  Mercantile  Law  Conference,  1857,  it  was  suggested 
that,  without  waiting  for  a  general  revision  of  the  Bankruptcy  Laws, 
a  special  Act  of  Parliament,  applicable  to  England,  Ireland,  and 
Scotland,  should  be  passed,  declaring,  that  where  a  majority  in  number 
and  value  of  the  creditors  on  any  estate  should  accede  to  a  deed  of 
arrangement  with  their  debtor,  the  minority  should  be  barred  from 
taking  separate  proceedings  against  the  debtor  or  his  estate.  The 
limited  time  of  the  Conference  did  not  admit  of  this  valuable  sugges- 
tion being  considered,  but  it  seems  highly  worthy  attention.  The 
first  thing  every  meeting  of  creditors  thinks  of  is  to  avoid  a  bank- 
ruptcy ;  the  second,  to  obtain  a  composition  by  private  settlement ; 
and,  failing  that,  they  try  to  obtain  an  assignment  for  the  benefit  of 
the  general  body  of  the  creditors.  Yet  there  is  no  adequate  means 
provided,  in  any  system  of  Bankruptcy  now  in  operation  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  for  the  negotiation  of  this  daily  transaction  between 
creditors  and  their  debtors.  It  seems  unnecessary  to  wait  for  a 
general  revision  of  Bankruptcy  Administration  to  make  a  law  for 
regulating  a  transaction,  the  very  essence  of  which  is  to  avoid  bank- 
ruptcy. A  Bill  of  two  pages  would  effect  this  object,  so  much  desired 
by  the  mercantile  community.  No  one,  probably,  would  oppose  it. 
And  if  there  ever  was  a  measure  which,  without  technical  difficultji 
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could  be  made  applicable  to  the  United  Kingdom,  it  is  a  Bill  to  inter- 
pose the  sanction  of  the  law  to  private  settlements  between  creditors 
and  debtors,  without  bankruptcy,  whereby  the  majority  in  number 
and  value  shall  bind  the  minority. 


After  the  reading  of  these  papers  a  long  discussion  ensued  on  the 
subject  of  Bankruptcy,  in  the  course  of  which  Lord  Brougham 
stated  that  there  were  two  points  of  merit  in  the  system  introduced 
by  himself  in  185 1,  and  which  was  still  in  force.  One  was  the  estab- 
lishment of  permanent  judicial  tribunals,  the  other  the  institution  of 
official  assignees.  Whatever  changes  were  made,  he  thought  these 
portions  of  the  system  should  be  retained,  though  he  was  ready  to 
admit  the  expediency  of  several  reforms  in  the  procedure. 

At  the  conclusion  Lord  John  Bussell  said,  he  thought  it  clear, 
firom  the  unanimity  of  statements  to  that  effect,  that  change  was  re- 
quired; but  he  questioned  whether  gentlemen  of  the  mercantile 
community  had  yet  made  up  their  minds  on  several  important 
matters  which  lay  at  the  root  of  the  subject  He  suggested  that  a 
Committee  should  be  formed  to  examine  the  papers,  and  present  a 
report  to  the  Department  next  morning. 

The  suggestion  made  by  his  Lordship  was  adopted,  and  a  Com- 
mittee, composed  of  the  delegates  present  from  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce and  Trade  Protection  Societies,  and  of  the  authors  of  the 
papers  on  the  Bankruptcy  Law,  met  and  reported  to  the  Department. 
The  report  recommended  the  preparation  of  a  Bill  to  amend  the 
Laws  of  Bankruptcy  and  Insolvency,  and  the  appointment  for  that 
purpose  of  a  Committee,  composed  of  three  delegates  from  the  Asso- 
ciation, and  two  delegates  from  each  of  the  Chambers  of  Commerce 
and  Trade  Protection  Societies  throughout  the  kingdom.  The  re- 
port was  adopted,  and  the  Association,  at  its  concluding  meeting  on 
Friday,  the  16th  of  October,  nominated  Mr.  G.  W.  Hastings,  Mr. 
Edgar,  and  Mr.  William  Hawes  as  its  representatives  in  the  Com- 
mittee. The  other  members  having  been  duly  appointed  by  their 
respective  bodies,  the  Committee  met  at  Birmingham  on  the  17  th  of 
November,  and  after  two  days'  deliberation,  agreed  to  a  series  of 
resolutions  as  the  basis  of  a  Bill,  which  is  now  in  course  of  pre- 
paration. 


Remarks  on  Lord  Brougham's  Bill  for  introducing  into  England 
the  Scottish  System  of  Summary  Diligence  for  Recovery 
in  Bills  of  Exchange.  By  John  Gilmour,  Barrister  at- 
Law. 

In  the  Session  of  Parliament  before  last,  Lord  Brougham  intro- 
duced into  the  House  of  Lords  a  Bill  by  which  it  was  proposed  to 
adopt  in  England  the  Scottish  system  of  summary  diligence  for 
recovery  on  Bills  of  Exchanga 
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The  law  of  Scotland  assumes  that  a  debtor  who  signs  a  Bill  of 
Exchange  acknowledges  the  debt,  and  gives  a  warrant  of  attorney  to 
sign  judgment,  in  case  the  bill  is  not  paid  when  it  falls  due.  It 
provides  for  ample  notice  before  execution,  and  for  staying  •  proceed- 
ings wherever  the  debtor  has  an  honest  objection  to  payment.  The 
real  difference  between  the  law  of  Scotland  and  our  law,  said  Lord 
Brougham,  at  the  Mercantile  Law  Conference,  1857,  ^  ^^  •  ^^^ 
Scotch  law  throws  the  proof  upon  the  party  who  has  given  his  signa- 
ture, and  holds  him  bound  until  he  shakes  himself  loose  by  proving 
fraud  or  duress,  or  some  other  good  reason;  whereas  the  English 
law  puts  the  proof  upon  the  person  holding  the  biU. 

Lord  Brougham  proposed  to  give  jurisdiction  in  summaiy  diligence 
not  only  to  the  Superior  Courts  of  common  law  in  England,  but  to 
the  County  Courts  concurrently  with  the  Superior  Courts. 

Lord  Brougham's  Bill  passed  the  House  of  Lords  three  times  with 
the  unanimous  approbation  of  the  Law  Lords,  and  obtained  the 
sanction  of  the  House  of  Commons  twice ;  but  ultimately  a  Bill  in- 
troduced by  the  present  Solicitor- General  (then  Mr.  Keating),  which 
made  it  imperative  to  issue  a  writ  of  summons  in  every  case  to 
obtain  payment  of  a  Bill  of  Exchange,  was  adopted  inst^sul  of  the 
measure  of  Lord  Brougham,  and  was  passed  into  law.  It  has  now 
been  in  operation  for  upwards  of  twelve  mouths. 

By  a  recent  Parliamentary  return  it  appeared  that,  during  1856, 
the  number  of  writs  issued  under  Mr.  Keating*s  Act  in  the  English 
Courts  amounted  to  23,166,  and  that  the  number  of  orders  for  leave 
to  appear  and  defend  had  been  852. 

The  average  cost  of  each  writ  was  2I.  15*.,  and  the  subsequent 
expense  of  obtaining  judgment,  i/.,  making  3^.  159. ;  so  that  the  sum 
paid  by  the  mercantile  community  in  England  for  obtaining  23,166 
judgments  was  86,766^.  Whereas  in  Scotland  the  average  expense 
of  obtaining  judgment  on  a  bill  was  179.  8</. ;  so  that  the  costs  of 
obtaining  a  similar  number  of  judgments  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom 
would  have  been  only  22,962/.,  making  a  difference  of  63,804/. 

Mr.  Gilmour  stated  that  the  Mercantile  Law  Conference  in  London 
last  year  had  passed  an  unanimous  vote  in  favour  of  Lord  Brougham's 
Bill ;  and  urged  that  the  Legislature  should  be  asked  to  adopt  it  as 
an  amendment  to  that  of  Mr.  Keating. 


Legal  Education,    By  Andrew  Edgar,  Barrister-aULaw. 

Mr.  Edgar  advocated  the  introduction  of  the  study  of  the  law  as  a 
branch  of  general  education.  He  remarked  that  the  great  advantage 
of  the  law  as  a  subject  of  study  was,  that  it  dealt  with  real  things  aAd 
actual  interests,  and  not  with  abstract  ideas.  As  a  mental  discipline, 
he  considered  the  study  of  the  law  particularly  valuable,  leading,  as  it 
did,  to  a  careful  examination  of  evidence,  and  therefore  qualifying  the 
student  for  ascertaining  the  truth  or  fiidsehood  of  alleged  facts  in  other 
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lesearcheB.  At  Rome  the  forum  was  the  great  nursery  of  statesmen, 
and  a  similar  use  might  be  made  of  our  own  courts.  Law  was  con- 
nected with  so  many  other  subjects,  that  a  due  study  of  it  led  to 
something  like  universal  knowledge. 


On  Judicial  Statistics,    By  Professor  Leone  Levi. 

To  moral  science  Judicial  Statistics  are  indispensable,  as  they  are  the 
materiab  upon  which  principles  and  theories  can  alone  be  established, 
and  the  basis  of  all  solid  agreements.  Before  our  philanthropic  efforts 
to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  our  fellow-creatures  can  be  wisely 
directed,  we  must  learn  what  are  the  vices  and  evil  propensities  which 
check  intelligence,  and  lower  manhood  to  the  level  of  the  brute. 
Yet,  hitherto  we  have  not  had  the  means  of  possessing  full  knowledge 
on  these  points.  Laws  have  been  enacted,  altered,  and  re-altered, 
upon  erroneous  and  incomplete  information.  Drunkenness  and  pros- 
titution have  l>een  left  almost  unnoticed — children  sent  to  prison 
without  a  thought  of  reforming  them.  Courts  of  Justice  have  been 
models  of  dilatoriness,  chicanery,  and  expensiveness;  and  for  want  of 
periodical  surveys  of  the  progress  of  population  and  trading,  in  con- 
nexion with  our  judicial  organization,  places  have  been  left  bereft  of 
the  means  of  obtaining  justice.  Mr.  Levi  having  referred  to  tho 
volume  on  Judicial  Statistics  issued  by  the  Home  Office,  and  to  the 
Report  from  the  Common  Law  Judicial  Business  Commissioners, 
commented  on  their  want  of  affinity,  and  particularly  in  the  volume 
on  Judicial  Statistics,  the  want  of  an  account  of  the  number  of  per- 
sons apprehended  and  summarily  disposed  of  by  Justices  of  the  Peace. 
It  was  proposed  that  these  returns  should  be  collected  by  means  of 
the  police,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Constabulary  Act,  19  <&  20  Vict, 
a  69,  but  Mr.  Levi  suggested  that  the  better  way  would  be  to  obtain 
them  from  the  particular  Courts  themselves.  The  volume,  moreover, 
only  comprised  the  accounts  for  England  and  Wales,  and  the  cor- 
responding tables  published  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  were  very  imper- 
fect in  their  details.  The  Report  of  Mr.  Redgrave  contained  materials 
for  grave  consideration.  For  example: — The  number  of  inquests 
amounting  to  22,321  annually,  of  which  not  less  than  799S  were  on 
children ;  and  the  great  increase  of  penal  crime.  The  fact  that  out 
of  82  persons  charged  with  murder  42  were  females,  was  a  painful 
one;  and  from  1839  ^  ^^B^t  ^  offences  against  the  person,  female 
crime  rose  from  11 -2  per  100  to  i8-i,  and  simple  offences  against  pro- 
perty by  females  had  increased  from  269  to  30*8.  In  1856,  of  tho 
total  number  of  commitments  (132,699),  not  less  than  33,363  were 
females.  Mr.  Levi  having  urged  the  necessity  of  special  assizes  for 
certain  crowded  districts,  complained  that  in  the  Appendix  to  the 
Report  of  the  Common  Law  Commissioners,  there  was  not  nearly 
sufficient  statistical  information  respecting  the  different  Courts  of 
Justice,  and  no  information  resy>ecting  some  of  their  most  important 
details,  urged  the  want  of  a  Court  of  Conciliation  like  that  suggested 
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hj  Lord  Broagliam.  And  that  our  judicial  organization  might  be 
better  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  nation,  and  that  our  laws 
might  be  characterised  by  greater  stability  and  wisdom,  it  was  neces- 
sary that  we  should  possess  a  correct  view  of  the  number  of  our 
Courts,  Judges,  and  legal  officers,  of  legal  salaries,  and  the  funds  from 
which  they  are  paid ;  the  number  of  suits  and  trials,  with  their  results, 
and  the  number  of  judgments,  orders,  and  decrees.  Full  particulars 
from  the  Bankruptcy  Courts,  as  to  amount  of  debts,  and  assets,  and 
dividends,  professional  and  other  charges,  and  the  number  and  classes 
of  certiiicates,  and  the  number  and  reasons  of  their  refusal,  together 
with  various  other  statistical  matters  of  a  similar  kind.  And  that  dry 
and  uninteresting  as  such  details  might  be  to  a  superficial  observer, 
the  regular  recurrence  of  certain  facts,  whether  in  our  criminal  annals 
or  in  those  social  disorders  and  disputes  which  occupy  our  Courts  of 
Justice,  would  not  fail  to  help,  by  indicative  reasoning,  to  ascertain 
the  laws  of  human  actions  and  himian  volitions 


SuggestionB  for  a  more  Speedy,  Frequent,  and  Economical 
Administration  of  the  Criminal  Law.  By  Samuel  Warren, 
Q.C.,  M.P. 

Mb.  Warren  suggested  a  plan  for  the  more  speedy,  economical,  and 
convenient  trial  of  offences,  which,  unless  some  substantial  objection 
oould  be  pointed  out,  he  meant  to  embody  in  a  Bill  to  be  introduced 
by  him  in  the  next  session  of  Parliament  He  proposed  to  restore  to 
County  and  Borough  Sessions  the  trial  of  those  offences  of  which  they 
were  suddenly  deprived  by  the  statute  5  and  6  Victoria,  o.  38.  If 
any  valid  reasons  existed  for  such  a  deprival,  they  had  since  been 
rendered  wholly  inoperative  by  several  most  important  changes  in 
the  administration  of  the  criminal  law.  The  Courts  of  Quarter 
Sessions  were,  up  to  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  Act,  in  strictness 
entitled  to  try  even  cases  of  murder,  but  the  power  was  never  exer- 
cised. The  preamble  of  the  Act  of  1842  stated  that  its  object  was 
'  the  better  to  define  the  powers  of  Justices  in  general  and  Quarter 
Sessions  of  the  Peace  with  respect  to  the  trial  of  offences;*  and  it 
enacted  that  no  Justice  of  the  Peace  or  Recorder  should  thereafter  try 
any  case  of  treason,  murder,  or  capital  felony,  or  other  offences  therein 
specified.  The  Lord  Chancellor  characterised  the  Bill  as  one  for 
transferring  the  trial  of  many  offences  not  of  a  capital  description 
from  the  Assizes  to  Courts  of  Quarter  Sessions;  but  Sir  James 
Graham  more  aptly  designated  its  object  as  being  '  To  limit  the  juris- 
diction of  Magistrates  at  Quarter  Sessions.* 

Premising  that  Courts  of  Quarter  Sessions  can  now  try  a  large 
class  of  offences  punishable  formerly  by  transportation,  but  now  by 
penal  servitude  for  fifteen  years,  Mr.  Warren  inquires  why  these 
Courts  should  not  also  try  cases  of  burglary,  highway-robbery,  arson, 
fox^ry,  bigamy,  abduction,  and  many  other  offences  which  they  are 
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at  present  precluded  from  dealing  witL  If  it  be  said  that  such 
offences  were  too  serious  to  be  entrusted  to  Chairmen  of  Quarter 
Sessions  and  Beoorders,  from  their  liability  to  error,  he  would  answer, 
that  amongst  their  number  were  to  be  found  many  gentlemen  of  high 
standing  at  the  bar.  Chief  Justice  Cockbum,  Mr.  Justice  Cresswell, 
and  Mr.  Justice  Crowder  were  Recorders  at  the  moment  of  their 
eleTation  to  the  Bench;  and  no  one  would  hesitate  thus  to  trust  Lord 
Stanley  or  Sir  J.  Pakington.  In  addition  to  which  he  would  refer  to 
the  admirable  Act  of  ii  <b  12  Yict.  c.  78,  giving  every  fitcility  for 
promptly  rectifying  any  miscarriage  that  might  possibly  occur. 

Besides,  later  Acts,  especially  18  <b  19  Vict.  c.  126,  had  vastly 
increased  the  summary  jurisdiction  of  Magistrates  at  Petty  Sessions, 
and  proportionately  rdieved  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions,  who  had 
'  all  ai^liances  and  means  to  boot'  to  deal  efficiently  with  more  serious 
oases,  subject  to  the  check  of  a  vigilant  local  press. 

Such  a  system  would  dispense  with  the  necessity  of  holding  a  third 
assize  for  criminal  business,  and  would  save  expense,  time,  and  trouble 
to  jurymen,  prosecutors,  prisoners,  witnesses,  attorneys,  and  others, 
besides  involving  a  great  diminution  of  preliminary  imprisonment. 

The  Bar  would  not  be  injured,  for  almost  all  counsel  who  practice 
in  the  Crown  Court  at  the  Assizes  practice  also  at  the  various  Sessions, 
and  the  Courts  mighty  if  necessary,  be  held  more  frequently  than 
quarterly,  and  even  local  districts  might  be  formed  conformable  to 
tiiose  of  County  Court  Judges. 


On  the  Further  Advancement  of  Law  Reform.  By  W.  Theobald, 

Barrister. 

In  1827,  the  venerable  and  noble  Lord,  the  President  of  this  Asso- 
ciation, obtained  from  the  Government  the  appointment  of  the  First 
Common  Law  Commission,  and  thereby  initiated  the  march  of  Law 
Keform,  which  has  been  advancing  from  that  time  to  the  present. 
Through  the  labours  of  that  Commission,  the  numerous  diversities 
of  procure  in  the  three  great  courts  of  Common  Law,  fi-om  the 
commencement  to  the  end  of  a  suit,  together  with  the  diversities  of 
their  jurisdiction,  were  abolished,  and  a  uniform  system  of  practice 
and  procedure,  and  nearly  co-equal  or  concurrent  jurisdiction,  were 
given  to  them.  The  Equity  Courts  have  since  received  corresponding 
reforms.  The  Admiralty  and  Vice-Admiralty  Courts,  and  Courts- 
Christian  have  been  not  altogether  untouched^  but  have  undergone 
less  extensive  reform. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  here  to  enter  u|)on  a  critical  estimate  of 
these  reforms,  but  it  may  be  shortly  stated,  without  fear  of  contradic- 
tion^  that  the  following  great  benefits  have  resulted  frt)m  them: — 
The  administration  of  justice  in  all  the  Courts  has  become  less  costly, 
more  expeditious,  intelligible,  and  certain^  and  more  conformable  with 
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enlightened  public  opinion.  There  is  still,  however,  lurking  in  the 
public  mind,  what  I  must  call  a  slow  feverish  desire  for  change.  It 
ap))eiirM  to  lie  felt  that  the  reform  of  our  legal  system  (a|)art  froia 
isolated  details)  haa  not  reached  its  proper  rc^ting-ground,  and  that 
the  ultimate  goal,  tlie  nearest  point  to  perfection  of  system,  has  not 
been  attained. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  reform  of  the  Courts,  it  was  possible, 
in  the  existing  state  of  public  opinion,  only  to  deal  with  them  in 
classes  and  according  to  their  diiferent  kinds.  Amalgamation  and 
fusion  were  out  of  the  question.  Accordingly,  though  all  the  Courts 
have  been  very  greatly  improved,  they  are  of  the  same  variety  of 
kinds  as  when  the  reform  began.  There  are  still  Courts  of  Common 
Law,  Courts  of  Equity,  Admiralty  Courts  (with  which  the  Admiralty 
has  little  concern),  and  Ecclesiastical  Courts,  in  which  the  great  liier- 
archy  of  all  the  public  has  the  least  concern.  They  are  all  Courts  of 
Law,  though  only  one  class  has  the  term  in  its  name.  Equity  is 
nothing  but  law;  and  the  Common  Law  has  as  much  enlightened 
equity  as  the  system  which  has  equity  for  its  name.  To  my  profes- 
sional hearers  this  is  well  known,  but  to  the  public  these  differences 
are  a  permanent  puzzle.  The  question  is  constantly  asked,  What  is 
Common  Law?  what  is  Equity?  and  so  forth;  and  I  believe  it  ia 
not  possible  to  answer  the  question  by  any  definition.  To  ex])lain  the 
differences  of  Law  and  Courts,  it  is  necessary  to  revert  historically  to 
their  origin ;  and  I  will  procee<l  to  give  the  explanation  as  the  neces- 
sary preliminary  to  the  suggestion  of  further  reform.  Thus,  briefly 
stated,  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  obtained  their  jurisdiction  froxxi  the 
preponderating  influence  of  the  Clnn*ch  in  its  assertion  of  claims  to 
decide  in  its  own  tribunals  on  certain  kinds  of  interests  and  questions, 
and  to  exclude  them  from  the  cognisance  of  the  temporal  tribunals. 
The  Admiralty  Courts  obtained  their  jurisdiction  direct  from  the 
prerogative,  deputed  to  the  Lord  High  Admiral  of  England,  and  the 
scope  of  their  civil  jurisdiction  is  to  docide  on  dinputes  in  some  way 
of  maritime  origin.  The  rise  of  the  Equity  Courts  is  more  remark- 
able. The  great  Common  Law  Courts  wei'e  the  de])ositories  and 
guardians  of  the  customary  law  of  England.  The  King*s  writs,  for 
iJie  most  part,  gave  them  their  legal  cognisance.  Those  writs  were 
framed  in  an  office  specially  appointed  for  the  purpose,  according  to 
the  conception  of  right  prevailing  in  veiy  ancient  times.  Generally 
speaking,  where  there  was  no  writ,  there  was  no  right;  and  thus,  prac- 
tically, the  writs  formed  the  boundaries  of  Common  Law  jurisdiction. 
New  interests,  represented  by  no  writ«,  arose  in  the  course  of  time, 
and  with  them  new  conceptions  of  right  in  the  public  mind ;  and  from 
these  and  other  causes  came  on  a  conflict  between  society  and  its  law, 
which  had  l)een  long  growing,  and  to  which  it  became  necessary  to  put 
an  end.  The  task  (we  should  say  in  the  present  day)  was  one  for 
enlightened  legislation.  The  Legislature  did  not  appreciate  it,  or  was 
not  equal  to  it,  and  the  Chancellor  took  it  in  hand.  Independent  of 
the  existing  Courts,  powerful  by  position,  and  quaJifled  by  learning  at 
once  to  appreciate  the  defects  of  the  Common  Law,  and  supply  the 
want,  they  established  a  new  jurisdiction  (or  what  became  such)  of 
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their  own;  recognised  interests  which  the  Common  Law  ignored; 
supplemented  rights  which  the  Common  Law  Courts  refused;  went  so 
far  as  even  to  restrain  persons  from  availing  themselves  of  those 
Courts  contrary  to  equity  and  good  conscience;  and  thus,  in  the 
course  of  time,  this  jurisdiction  under  the  name  of  Equity  has  become 
an  extensive  integral  part  of  our  legal  system.  It  should  be  added, 
that  all  these  different  Courts  used  different  modes  of  procedure  in 
the  exercise  of  their  jurisdiction ;  and  hence  the  position  in  which  the 
administration  of  justice  is  at  present. 

I  do  not  presume  to  offer  these  remarks  as  more  than  a  bare  illus- 
tration of  the  manner  of  the  origin,  and,  in  some  degree,  of  the 
character,  of  the  different  jurisdictions.  But  their  true  character  will 
be  made  clearer  by  a  few  examples  of  actual  administration.  For 
example,  in  the  matter  of  contracts: — ^The  courts  of  Common  Law 
had  their  law  of  contracts :  they  would  decide  on  the  legality  of  a 
contract^  its  binding  quality,  and  its  construction  or  meaning ;  but  if 
broken,  the  only  obligation  resulting  from  it  which  these  Courts 
recognised  was  the  indirect  one  of  making  a  compensation  in  money 
for  the  breach.  But,  then,  this  right  to  compensation  had  to  be 
defined ;  and  the  Courts  put  it  under  such  strict  conditions  that  it 
often  became  practically  little  better  than  nominal,  though  the  object 
of  the  contract  might  be  of  great  intrinsic  importance.  Now,  the 
defects  of  this  law  are  obvious.  If  the  contract  was  valid,  and  the 
breach  of  it  entitled  a  contracting  party  to  compensation,  with  equal 
reason  he  might  claim  its  actual  performance;  and,  by  parity  of 
reasoning,  a  contracting  party  would  be  bound  to  abstain  from  acts 
inconsistent  with  the  obligation  of  performing.  The  Courts  of  Law 
ignored  these  logical  consequences;  they  did  not  come  within  the 
custom  of  the  rc^dm,  ov  the  terms  of  any  known  writs ;  and  on  this 
state  of  Common  Law  jurisdiction,  the  Chancellors,  seeing  the  moral 
obligation,  and  following  the  principles  of  the  law  to  their  logical  con- 
sequences, gave  the  right  of  specific  performance,  and  the  further 
remedy  of  an  injunction. 

Eor  another  example,  take  the  schedule  of  titles  to  property,  if  I 
may  use  the  expression.  Trusts^  for  instance,  are  the  ground  of  titles 
to  the  enjoyment  of  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  property,  both  real 
and  personal,  in  the  kingdom.  A  Court  of  Common  Law  will  not 
recognise  a  trust  in  the  character  of  a  title  in  the  real  proprietor  (the 
Cestui  que  trust),  will  neither  give  compensation  for  a  breach,  nor 
compel  specific  performance,  nor  enforce  any  obligation  under  it ;  and 
consequently  the  enforcement  of  trusts  exclusively  belongs  to  Courts 
of  Equity. 

Again,  in  the  case  of  persons,  take  the  case  of  married  women.  The 
Courts  of  Common  Law  have  carried  their  doctrine  respecting  mar- 
riage and  its  effects  on  the  status  of  the  woman  to  its  extreme  logical 
consequences.  She  ceases  on  marriage,  in  the  view  of  the  Common 
Law,  to  have  any  legal  separate  existence.  Marriage  is  a  gift  to  the 
husband  of  all  her  chattels  and  chattel  interests,  present  and  to  come ; 
and  the  actualities,  the  usages,  the  intentions,  the  interests  of  real 
life,  inconsistent   with   these   abstract  principles,  the  Common  Law 
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ignores  and  attaches  no  value  to  them.  Hence  Courts  of  Equity 
have  assumed,  and  to  them  belong,  ezclusiTe  jurisdiction  over  married 
women  in  respect  of  ])roperty  essentially  their  own,  and  of  their  real 
capacity  of  having,  enjoying,  and  disposing. 

To  take  examples  from  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  and  Admiralty 
Courts  would  carry  me  beyond  the  prescribed  time.  But,  before  I 
come  to  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  these  illustrations,  I  must 
shortly  advert  to  the  diversities  of  procedure  established  in  the  dif- 
ferent jurisdictions.  Each  class  of  Courts  has  its  own  peculiar  pro- 
cedure, which  is  so  different  from  all  the  other  procedures  that  the 
knowledge  of  it  is  no  introduction  to  any  other.  By  knowing  Equity, 
a  person  is  still  unqualified  for  Common  Law  procedure,  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  all  the  procedures.  Now  all  procedure,  in  the 
aggregate,  has  generally  the  same  object,  so  far  as  judicature  is  con- 
cerned,— namely,  the  communication  to  the  Court  of  the  questions  of 
£Eict  and  right  in  dispute,  the  ascertainment  of  the  true  facts,  and  the 
application  of  the  law  to  them  by  a  decision.  Now,  are  all  these  dif- 
ferent procedures  equally  apt  for  those  common  purposes  of  juris- 
diction 1  Why  should  a  Court  be  confined  to  one  kindl  It  may  be 
said,  each  has  a  special  aptitude  for  the  Court  to  which  it  belongs. 
But  that  is  an  aptitude  of  a  merely  empirical  kind :  the  question  is  of 
intrinsic  or  superior  aptitude  for  the  dififereut  classes  of  litigation. 
Is  the  Equity  procedure  the  best  for  cUl  Equity  questions) — the 
Common  Law  for  all  Common  Law  questions  1  It  may  not  be  out  of 
place  to  refer  to  my  own  experience.  In  the  Supreme  Court  in 
India,  the  same  Court  is,  as  occasion  requires,  a  Court  of  Common 
Law,  of  Equity,  and  so  forth,  with  the  same  diversities  of  procedure 
as  in  England;  and,  from  a  comparison  of  forms,  I  should  say  that  a 
greater  assimilation  is  desirable.  At  the  same  time,  I  think  each 
Court  deficient,  and  that  every  instrument  worthy  of  being  used  at 
all  for  its  aptness  should  be  at  the  disposal  of  eveiy  jurisdiction. 
In  the  Suprt  inc  Coui-ts,  in  Equity  suits,  the  vivd  voce  examination  of 
witncHsos  at  the  hearing  hoH  bt^en  substituted  for  the  examination  on 
written  interrogatories  in  the  Examiner's  office.  In  my  view,  there 
are  cases  in  which  the  emj)lo3rment  of  both  methods  would  be  an 
improvement,  and  what  is  called  Natural  Procedure  should  be  ingrafted 
on  them,  and  used  at  every  stage  of  a  suit. 

I  will  now  offer  the  general  I'eflections  to  which  the  above  remarks 
are  intended  as  a  mere  introduction.  The  total  absence  of  system  or 
general  ideas  is  apparent  in  the  boundaiies  which  distinguish  the 
jurisdictions.  Those  boundaries  have  been  formed  by  custom;  by  pre- 
rogative ;  by  the  narrow  conceptions  of  one  age,  which  confined  them 
in  one  direction ;  by  the  more  liberal  conceptions  of  another  age,  giving 
them  a  new  direction ;  by  the  interests  and  antagonLsms  of  classes  and 
Courts;  by  caprice;  by  accident.  The  Law  is  distributed  without 
method  or  arrangement.  The  Courts  are  guided  by  no  general  prin- 
ciples of  classification  in  taking  or  refusing  cognisance.  The  separa- 
tion of  tlicir  jurisdiction  rests,  in  some  instances,  on  grounds  which  are 
obsolete  (I  refer  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts),  and  inconsistent  with 
the  public  opinion  of  the  present  day.    Again :  the  existing  diviaions 
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of  juriBdiotion  are  so  many  barriers  which  render  a  knowledge  of  the 
whole  of  the  law  practically  unattainable.  The  public  is  kept  in 
ignorance  of  the  law,  both  in  its  parts,  and  as  a  whole :  in  its  parts, 
because  each  part  is  buried  in  technical  forms  and  divisions;  and  of 
the  whole,  because  it  is  nowhere  found  combined  into  a  system.  And 
I  may  add,  it  is,  I  believe,  from  these  causes  that  we  are  groping  in 
the  dark,  as  I  conceive,  in  the  further  pursuit  or  Law  Reform.  To 
these  causes,  also,  is  owing  the  empiri(»J  character  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession, and  the  low  rank  which,  it  must  be  confessed,  English  juris- 
prudence takes  as  a  distinct  science.  And,  lastly,  these  peculiarities 
of  the  law  are  great  obstacles  to  its  just  administration,  and  equally 
great  obstacles  to  its  extension  to  the  Colonial  possessions  of  the  Crown. 
I  believe  no  greater  boon  could  be  given  to  India  than  our  English  juris- 
prudence, properly  systematised,  and  reduced  to  a  scientiiic  form. 

I  trust  I  have  made,  in  these  few  necessarily  desultory  remarks,  a 
case  for  the  further  advancement  of  Law  Reform,  and  shown  what 
should  be  its  direction.  My  proposal  is,  to  assimilate  the  procedure 
of  all  the  Courts,  adding  at  the  same  time  many  improvements 
(among  which  the  chief  is  to  give  Natural  Procedure  a  place  among 
them),  and  to  abolish  the  diversities  of  jurisdiction,  or,  in  other 
words,  to  consolidate  them.  That  some  diversities  must  remain,  I 
believe;  but  they  will  stand  on  intelligible  grounds  of  public  conve- 
nience^ or  intrinsic  differences  in  the  objects  of  jurisdiction. 

It  is  for  the  practical  statesman  to  consider  in  what  way  Par- 
liament should  interfere  to  bring  about  this  great  change.  The  course 
of  precedents  would  suggest  a  Royal  Commission.  There  is  much 
Boope  for  inquiry,  and  much  information  needed  which  only  a  Com- 
mission can  obtain.  But  a  great  part  of  the  task  is  within  the  com- 
petency of  individuals :  I  refer  to  that  which  consists  in  arranging 
the  whole  Law  under  scientific  divisions.  I  myself  undertook  this, 
as  Professor  of  Law  of  the  Presidency  College  of  Bengal  It  would 
be  necessary  to  collect  in  detail  the  scattered  parts  of  the  Law  now 
dissevered  by  jurisdiction,  and  combine  them  into  one  whole,  under 
some  arrangemeut  borrowed  mainly  from  logical  science.  Let  Res, 
for  example,  or  Res  et  Factum,  be  the  general  denomination  of  all 
enjoyables;  and  Persona  of  all  bodies  to  which  rights,  that  is,  powers 
over  enjoyables,  are  attributed  or  belong.  Each  part  of  English  Law, 
it  would  appear — the  Common  Law,  Equity  Law,  Ecclesiastical  Law, 
Admiralty  Iaw,  through  their  respective  Courts — ^would  supply 
names  of  enjoyables,  some  common  to  all  the  Courts,  some  known  or 
recognised  only  in  one  or  more  of  them ;  and  names,  in  like  manner, 
of  bodies  and  persons,  and,  associated  with  the  names,  the  attributes 
of  right  and  obligation  connected  with  them  in  practical  administi'a- 
tion.  It  would  then  appear  what  persons,  what  things,  what  rights, 
what  obligations,  the  Common  Law — what  Equity — what  each  Court — 
recognised,  and  in  what  respects  they  concurred  or  differed.  It  would 
remain  to  perform  a  similar  process  with  the  procedures.  In  the 
result  our  field  of  Law  would  be  mapped,  and  it  would  appear  how 
far  consolidation  is  practicable,  and  what  diversity  of  jurisdictions, 
what  variety  of  procedure,  should  be  maintained. 
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The  advantages  of  thlH  change  would  be  manifold.  It  wotdd  give 
omnicompetcnce  to  the  Suj>erior  Courts ;  the  whole  law  will  be  studied 
and  known  by  the  bar,  which  will  then  be  able  to  supply  the  Local 
Courts  with  judges  qualified  to  administer  the  whole  law;  and  these 
Courts  also  may  be  made  omnicom^Kitent.  Legal  education  will 
undergo  a  corre«iK)nding  change.  There  will  be  but  one  body  of  law 
to  teach,  and  that  the  whole;  our  professors  will  reduce  it  to  a 
scientific  form ;  it  will  no  longer  bo  taught  for  the  merely  empirical 
purpose  of  a  practical  profession,  but  will  form  a  part  of  liberal  educa- 
tion. The  gi'eat  difficulties  (much  overrated),  arising  from  its  present 
state,  of  extending  it  to  India  and  the  Colonies,  will  wholly  oease,  and 
its  authority  may  be  made  co-extensive  with  that  of  the  British  Crown. 
Lastly,  it  wouhl  facilitate  codification.  In  my  humble  opinion,  codi- 
fication from  the  materials  at  present  available,  or  without  this  inter- 
mediate change,  is  impracticable;  or,  certainly,  any  code  which  could 
be  prepared  would  not  be  accepted  by  the  nation. 


On  the  Expediency  of  Establishing  a  Free  Law  Conference 
Hall  in  the  Metropolis.     By  George  Aldham. 

Mr.  Alduam*s  paper  commenced  with  a  tribute  to  the  usefulness  of 
the  County  Courts,  but  with  the  assertion  that  those  Courts  failed  to 
supply  a  want  which  undoubtedly  did  exist,  and  which  was  but  im- 
perfectly known.  The  580,000  plaints  entered  in  the  course  of  last 
year  did  not  represent  each  individual  item  of  the  aggregate  amount 
of  matter  capable  of  being  litigattnl  within  the  limits  of  those  tribunals. 
There  are  many  persons  who  al)staiii  from  seeking  the  aid  of  the  law, 
unless  driven  by  great  pressure  to  do  so,  both  on  account  of  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  issue  and  the  ex]>ense  of  litigation.  The  cost  of  seeking 
the  aid  of  the  law  is  a  drawback  to  its  full  efficiency ;  and  instances 
occur  repeatedly  where  plaintiffs  liave  proceeded  in  the  County  Courts 
in  the  absence  of  advice,  and  been  consequently  nonsuited,  and  defen- 
dants induced  to  maintain  a  groundless  line  of  defence.  With  the  ques- 
tionable exception  involved  in  the  plea  in  formA  pauperis,  there  was 
no  institution  having  for  its  object  to  afford  legal  advice  and  assist- 
ance to  the  i)oor.  In  the  metropolis  such  an  institution  might  be 
etisily  established.  l-.et  the  services  of  an  entire  staff  be  receivecl  gra- 
tuitously, excepting  perhaf>s  a  secretary  and  two  or  three  clerks.  A 
president  and  vice-president  might  be  st^Iccted  from  the  inner  Bar» 
and  a  hundred  or  a  Jiundred  and  fifty  gentlemen  from  the  outer  Bar 
be  taken  for  a  council  of  jurisconsults,  each  department  of  the  Bar 
contributing  a  due  proi>ortion.  Three  himdred  solicitors  might  be 
selected,  who  would  act  luider  the  name  of  licentiates  or  associates, 
and  a  royal  charter  of  incor]K)ration,  with  all  necessary  privileges, 
might  be  obtained.  A  suitable  building  might  then  be  built,  and  it 
would  2)robably  be  found  desirable  that  one  barrister  and  four  solicitors 
should  give  their  attendance  daily.  Turliament  might  be  willing  to 
make  a  grant  of  5000/L  or  6000/.  for  the  purchase  and  equipment  of 
tiie  building,  and  its  maintenance  could  be  met  by  voluntary  contri- 
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butiona  Under  special  circumstanoes,  the  institution  might  take  upon 
itself  the  charge  of  legal  procedure  as  well  as  advice;  and  once  a 
month,  or  oflener,  a  portion  of  the  council,  consisting  wholly  of 
barristers,  might  decide  any  points  of  difficulty  sent  to  them  by  the 
sitting  barrister  of  the  day,  whose  attention  would  be  drawn  to  them 
by  the  solicitor  with  whom  the  client  had  personally  conferred.  To 
meet  extra  charges,  a  suitors'  fund  might  be  constituted,  created 
wholly  by  donations  or  a  small  occasiomd  grant  from  Parliament. 
Mr.  Aldham  ooncluded  his  paper  with  the  expression  of  the  opinion 
that  the  profession  would  not  suffer  in  its  rightful  emoluments  from 
the  establishment  of  such  an  institution. 


The  Seventeenth  Section  of  the  Statute  of  Frauds. 
By  G.  W.  Hastings,  Barrister. 

This  section  enacted  (generally)  that  all  contracts  for  the  sale  of  goods, 
ivhere  of  the  value  of  loL,  should  be  in  writing,  signed  by  the  party 
chained.  The  enactment  was  both  useless  and  mischievous.  Useless, 
because  it  failed  to  compel  the  employment  of  written  contracts,  these 
being  only  employed  in  cases  where  mercantile  usage  required  them — a 
usage  which  woiUd  be  equally  operative  if  the  section  were  not  in 
existence.  Mischievous,  because  it  encouraged  dishonest  defences, 
enabling  the  defendant  to  plead  non-compliance  with  the  technical 
requirements  of  the  statute,  though  he  had  himself  been  willing  to 
profit  by  the  bargain.  The  enactment  was  a  relic  of  the  worn-out 
restrictions  on  evidence  which  forbade  the  reception  of  interested  tes- 
timony ;  this  system  had  been  finally  abrogated  by  the  admission  of 
plaintiff  and  defendant  to  the  witness-box,  and  the  clause  in  question 
should,  therefore,  be  abrogated  also. 

No  similar  law  was  known  in  Scotland  or  in  Continental  countries. 
Its  repeal  had  been  recommended  by  the  Mercantile  Law  Commis- 
sioners, by  two  Select  Committees  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  by 
Lords  Brougham,  Campbell,  and  Lyndhurst.  The  Mercantile  Law 
Conference,  1857,  had  also  advised  its  abolition.  The  only  real  objec- 
tion made  to  the  repeal — that  it  would  lead  to  the  disuse  of  written 
contracts — was  untenable.  Were  the  section  repealed,  it  would  still 
be  open  to  any  person  making  a  contract  to  insist  that  it  should  be 
in  writing;  and  whenever  writing  was  desirable,  self-interest  would 
require  its  adoption. 

In  the  discussion  which  ensued,  Lord  John  Bussell  said  that  he 
had  been  against  the  repeal  when  it  was  proposed  in  the  House  of 
Commons;  but  he  had  been  convinced  by  the  argimients  of  Mr. 
Hastings,  and  had  now  changed  his  opinion. 


Mr.  Montague  Leverson  commuiucatod  a  paper  *  On  the  Outlines 
of  Jurisprudence;'  and  Mr.  Walter  Wilson  a  paper  *  On  Criminal  and 
Accidental  Poisoning,  its  Suppression  and  Prevention  by  Legislative 
Eiiactmentb' 


EDUCATION. 


I— PAPERS  ON  MIDDLE-CLASS  EDUCATION. 

THE  history  of  middle-class  education  in  this  ooontry  has,  from 
time  immemorial,  been  bound  up  with  tliat  of  our  foundation 
schools;  the  one  can  hardlj  receive  proper  consideration  apart  from 
the  other.  The  following  seven  papers  have,  therefore,  been  grouped 
together,  as  all  relating  to  the  same  general  subject.  The  first  four — 
by  Mr.  Collis,  Mr.  Giffard,  and  Dr.  Humphreys  (two)— Kieal  with 
educational  endowments,  either  furnishing  statistics  or  suggesting 
improvements  respecting  them.  The  remaining  three— by  Dr.  Evan 
Davis,  Dr.  Humphreys,  and  Dr.  Booth — touch  on  the  encouragement 
that  may  be  given  to  middle-class  education  by  a  well  arranged  system 
of  public  examinations. 


A  Fexo  Remarks  on  the  Foundation  Schools  of  England.  By 
the  Rev.  John  Day  Collis,  M.A.,  ^ead  Master  of  Broms- 
grove  School,  and  Hon.  Canon  of  Worcester. 

The  public  school  life  of  England  is  a  great  moral  &LCt,  which  has 
excited  the  astonishment  and  wonder,  and  sometimes  the  envy,  of  the 
other  civilized  nations  of  Europe.  It  is  a  feature  in  our  national 
training  that  is  so  entirely  different  from  anything  that  exists  under 
their  government-directed  and  government-hampered  systems  of  edu- 
cation, that  they  can  hardly  understand,  much  less  appreciate  in  its 
proper  degree,  the  vastness  of  the  influences  that  are  here  at  work 
upon  the  rising  generation  of  England.  Where,  in  any  foreign  State, 
even  in  the  most  favoured  of  them,  can  you  find  anything  at  all 
resembling  the  public  school  system  of  England?  A  system  diat  has 
grown  with  the  growth  of  this  country  and  strengthened  with  its 
strength — a  system  which  has  in  fact  moulded  and  trained  the  youth 
of  the  nation  in  successive  generations  fur  more  than  six  centuries-^ 
which  has  developed,  while  it  has  restrained  and  modified  the  energies 
of  countless  thousands  of  boys  who  have  grown  up  to  be  the  sinew 
and  marrow  of  our  State  ?  Where  is  it  that  our  rising  legislators 
receive  their  first  lesson  in  cheerful  obedience  to  lawful  authority-^ 
and  I  may  add  in  jealous  watchfulness  against  the  excess  of  lawful 
authority,  or  against  the  growth  of  tyranny — but  in  our  public  schools  I 
Where  do  they  so  surely  learn  to  curb  their  tongues,  control  their  angry 
passions,  conquer  their  temptations  to  selfishness,  overcome  the  fear 
of  each  other,  and  learn  to  speak  out  boldly  in  defence  of  the  weak,  or 
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in  the  cause  of  truth  1  Where  do  thej  acquire  habits  of  self-reliance 
and  manly  independence]  Where  do  thej  learn  that  submission  to 
lawful  discipline  is  perfect  freedom,  and  that  law  is  a  kind  though 
(when  they  kick  against  it)  a  stem  master )  Where  do  they  learn 
first  to  govern  themselves,  and  then  to  govern  others,  and  so  become 
trained  for  the  onerous  duties  of  magistrates,  legislators,  instructors  of 
others,  as  at  our  public  schools  ?  Where  ao  they  learn  gradually  the 
nse  of  money,  the  use  of  time,  the  responsibility  of  strength  (mental  or 
bodily),  the  responsibility  of  influence,  the  necessity  for  long-sustained 
and  well-regulated  exertion?  Where  do  they  acquire  habits  of 
industry,  habits  of  thoughtfulness,  habits  of  close  application,  as  in 
the  scholastic  contests  of  their  boyhood? 

Where  can  be  joined  such  a  thorough  freedom  of  play  for  all  that 
is  in  a  boy  of  good  and  noble  as  in  our  public  schools?  Where  such 
a  judicious  mixture  of  liberty  and  restraint?  Where  is  a  boy  so 
thrown  upon  his  own  good  principle  and  firmness,  and  yet  protected 
firom  the  rougher  and  coarser  forms  of  temptation  as  in  the  guarded, 
and  yet  free,  atmosphere  of  a  public  school?  When  we  look  at  these 
noble  and  distinguishing  institutions  of  our  country,  can  we  wonder 
at  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  watching  the  boys  of  Eton  in  their 
playing  fields,  and  thinking  that  it  was  there  Waterloo  was  won — 
that  such  training  as  there  exists  and  has  existed  for  centuries, 
matures  the  heroic  and  manly  temper  of  Englishmen  into  stem  frilfil- 
ment  of  duty,  stem  defence  of  the  injured  and  the  weak,  stem  repres- 
sion of  the  unjust  aggressions  of  other  nations. 

Can  we  wonder  at  the  large  share  Montalembert  gives  to  the  public 
school  life  of  English  boys  in  the  acknowledged  superiority  of  England? 
Can  there  be  a  more  striking  contrast  than  that  which  exists  between 
the  cramped  and  confined  and  constantly  watched  training  of  a  foreign 
floboolboy  and  the  free  and  healthy  play  of  life  and  vigour  and  self- 
reliance  in  an  English  schoolboy?  Where  such  results  are  visible  and 
nndeniable,  there  must  be  some  potent  influence  at  work  to  have  first 
established,  and  then  maintained  it  in  such  vigour  for  so  long  a  time. 

To  what  can  we  attribute  this  traditional  training  of  all  our  public 
men,  our  legislators,  our  clergy,  our  barristers  and  judges,  our  phy- 
sicians, our  county  magistrates,  our  country  gentlemen,  but  to  the  fact 
of  the  strong  impress  which  our  school  education,  with  its  wholesome 
mixtore  of  freedom  and  restraint,  of  lessons  and  games,  of  internal 
self-government  under  the  authority  of  a  responsible  head — has 
stamped  upon  successive  generations  of  Englishmen? 

Of  the  importance  which  has  ever  been  attached  in  England  to  such 
traditional  training,  we  can  have  no  stronger  proof  than  in  the  great 
number  and  variety  of  our  Foundation  Schools.  Until  one  looks 
closely  into  the  matter,  it  would  scarcely  be  believed  how  rich 
£ngland  is  in  such  institutions,  and  their  number  is  hardly  more  sur- 
prising than  their  inherent  vitality.  Years  pass  on — generations  die 
out,  dynasties  change,  revolutions  are  accomplished — but  through 
lapse  of  time  and  change  of  circumstance,  here  last  these  wondrous 
schools  of  England,  one,  like  Wantage,  claiming,  with  every  appear- 
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anoe  of  truth,  A  Ifred  for  its  founder ;  others  founded  but  as  yesterday, 
aud  gaining  success  just  so  far  as  they  keep  up  with  the  main  tradi- 
tional type  of  grammatical  training.  While  so  much  changes  around, 
'  these  most  English  Institutions  in  England/  as  they  have  been  called 
by  tlie  Tiniea  in  a  recent  review  of  that  racy  school-book,  *Tom 
Lrown's  School  Days/  'these  most  English  Institutions  in  England' 
have  shown  a  tenacity  of  lito  and  a  vivaciousness  such  as  could  only 
have  resulted  from  the  wise  system  on  which  they  are  conducted,  as 
well  as  from  the  wise  forethought  that  founded  and  endowed  them.  Of 
course,  with  so  many  schools  and  so  many  more  schoolmasters  in  the 
hi|jse  of  centuries,  the  actual  efifect  of  a  given  school  must  have  varied, 
in  all  degrees  from  the  lowest  inefficiency  to  the  highest  development 
of  which  it  was  capable;  but  taking  these  schools  as  a  whole,  the 
average  amount  of  educational  training  which  they  have  imparted  to 
the  youth  of  England  has  been  incalculably  great  and  invaluable,  and 
remember  tliat  this  invaluable  training  has  had  its  effect  and  worked 
out  its  due  result  in  many  and  miuiy  a  man,  who  never  has  gone  to 
college,  or  who  has  never  there  distinguished  himself  in  academic 
struggles  for  eminence.  Here  is  their  great  praise — the  high  average 
of  a  generally  diifused  education  which  they  have  kept  up — their  ?/9yoy 
is  not  to  educate  stars  of  the  first  magnitude — prize-gainers  and  dis- 
tinction-hunters, but  to  mo<lify  and  train  aU  who  come  within  their 
influence  to  such  a  standard  as  shall  fit  them  to  serve  their  God,  their 
church,  their  country,  in  the  several  stations  to  which  they  shall  be 
culled.  This  is  their  ?f>yov,  by  their  attainment  of  this,  or  by  their 
failure  to  attain  it,  must  their  operation  be  judged;  and  it  is  because 
they  have,  on  the  whoUt  and  in  the  main,  actually  effected  thus  much, 
that  they  claim  not  to  bo  left  out,  when  the  influences  that  modify  our 
national  character  are  taken  into  account. 

The  numbers,  then,  and  the  viudity  of  our  Foundation  Schools  are 
the  i>oints  I  would  at  present  urge  on  your  attention. 

Remember  that  besides  all  these  Ftmndation  Schools  there  are  at 
work  in  England  hundreds  ui)on  hundreils  of  commercial  and  private 
classical  schools,  and  mitional  and  infant  schools,  and  the  often  despised 
but  not  always  despicable  dames*  schools — all  of  which  in  their  measure 
and  degree  hel])  to  keep  alive  the  lamp  of  learning  and  to  dispel  the 
darkness  of  ignorance. 

Another  noticeable  |>oint  is  the  fact  that  nearly  all  these  schools 
were  founded  by  churchmen,  the  majority  of  them  are  taught  by 
churchmen,  and  those  mostly  clergymen.  In  old  times  this  arose  from. 
the  clergy  being  the  only  well-educated  persons ;  now  it  arises  from 
pirents  feeling  that  the  clerical  character  is  in  a  measure  a  sure  safe- 
guard and  a  guarantee  of  good  principles  and  high  social  standing. 

To  descend  from  generalities  to  particulars.  A  few  statistics  as  to 
the  dates  aud  numbers  of  our  Grammar  Schools  may  be  interesting. 

Of  course  both  the  invention  of  printing,  and  the  breaking  up  of 
the  Greek  empire  on  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks  in 
1453,  and  the  consequent  spi-ead  of  the  culture  of  the  Gi*eek  language 
in  the  south  and  west  of  Euro|)e,  had  an  immense  effect  u}K)n  education, 
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amongst  other  ways,  in  stimulating  the  foundation  of  schools — but  fer 
beyond  these  two  causes  in  efficacy  must  we  place  the  Reformation, 
with  its  attendant  breaking  up  of  the  monastic  system.  The  dissolu- 
tion of  the  monasteries  gave  both  an  incitement  to  the  foundation  of 
Free  Grammar  Schools,  in  order  to  supply  the  place  of  the  monastic 
schools  which  were  thereby  broken  up,  and  furnished  large  pectiniary 
means  for  their  endowment. 

Besides  436  Foundation  Schools  which  I  have  arranged  in  chronolo- 
gical order,*  there  are  three  marked  [in  Parker's  Educational  Register] 
as  *  very  ancient,  date  unknown,'  Kibworth,  Oswestry,  and  Rugeley ; 
twenty-six  'date  unascertained,'  including  the  Mercer  s  School,  London, 
Chard,  Frome,  Salisbury  Close,  and  Kidderminster  schools. 

Of  schools,  whose  date  is  ascertained,  and  which  were  antecedent  to 
the  foundation  of  Eton  College  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  there  are  but 
eight,  Derby,  Huntingdon,  Newbury,  Ashburton,  Wisbeach,  Hereford, 
Wotton-under-Edge,  Sevenoaks,  and  Winchester  College,  the  date  of 
which  is  1387.     (Richard  II.) 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  Eton  was  founded  in  1441,  and  three 
others,  Ewelme  and  Towcester  and  the  City  of  London  (revived 
in  1834).  In  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  four;  Edward  V.  none; 
Richard  IIL  only  one,  and  that  not  due  to  the  King,  but  to  William 
of  Wainfleet,  the  founder  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  the  tide  in  favour  of  the  foundation  of 
(Grammar  Schools  begins  to  set  in  rapidly  and  goes  on  with  steady 
increase  till  the  reign  of  James  II.,  when  it  as  rapidly  begins  to 
ebb,  and  in  the  reign  of  William  IV.  I  can  find  but  one,  and  in 
the  reign  of  the  present  Queen,  also  but  one  Grammar  School  of  the 
did  type,  and  calling  itself  a  Grammar  School,  founded. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  twelve  schools  were  founded,  including 
those  of  Reading,  Wimbome  Minster,  and  Bridgnorth. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  no  less  than  forty-nine  were  founded, 
including  Manchester,  Taunton,  Berkhampstead,  and  Warwick,  and 
the  Cathedral  schools  attached  to  St.  Paul's,  London,  Bristol,  Wor- 
cester, Ely,  Durham,  Peterborough,  Canterbury,  Rochester,  Chester, 
Gloucester,  Coventry,  and  Carlisle. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  short  though  it  was,  the  prudent  fore- 
thought of  Cranmer  procured  or  gave  the  Btimulus  to  the  erection  of  no 
leas  than  forty-four  schools,  including  those  of  Norwich,  Lichfield,  Sher- 
borne, Bury  St  Edmunds,  Sudbury,  Macclesfield,  Shrewsbury,  Bedford, 
Birmingham,  Leeds,  Ludlow,  St.  Alban's,  Bath,  Southampton,  Gigles- 
wick,  my  own  school  at  Bromsgrove,  and  beyond  all  others,  in  the 
substantial  aid  it  has  given  to  thousands  of  parents  in  the  feeding, 
clothing,  and  educating  of  their  children,  at  Christ's  Hospital,  London. 

In  the  reign  of  Mary  twelve  schools  were  founded,  including  those 
of  Ripon  and  Repton. 

Queen  Elizabeth  carried  on  vigorously  and  effectively  the  educa- 
tional movement  begun  by  her  father  and  continued  by  her  brother. 


*  See  Appendix. 
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Long  though  her  reign  was,  yet  equally  long  is  the  list  of  ichoola 
founded  during  the  years  she  held  sway.  No  less  than  115  date  from 
her  reign,  and  among  them  Westminster  (1560),  Merchant  Taylor*8 
( 1 561),  Guernsey  (1563),  Ipswich  (1565),  Richmond  (1567),  Rugby 
(1567),  Cheltenham  (1578),  St  Bee*s  (1583),  and  Uppingham  (1584), 
all  now  efifective  and  flourishing  schools,  doing  large  work  in  the  edu- 
cation of  this  day. 

In  the  reign  of  James  1.  forty-eight  were  founded,  including  Char- 
terhouse (161 1),  and  Dulwich  (16 18),  and  others  of  less  note. 

The  disturbances  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  had  their  effect  in  pre- 
venting the  foundation  of  schools.  Only  twenty-eight  date  from  hia 
time,  none  of  any  remarkable  note  at  the  present  day. 

In  the  interval  between  the  death  of  Charles  I.  and  the  Restora- 
tion, sixteen  were  founded. 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  thirty-six. 
In  the  reign  of  James  II.  only  four. 
In  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary,  seven. 
In  the  reign  of  Anne,  eleven. 
In  the  reign  of  George  I.  seventeen. 
In  the  reign  of  George  IL  seven. 
In  the  long  reign  of  George  IIL  only  twelve. 
In  1837,  Tavistock. 

In  1843,  Southampton  Diocesan  School ;  and  so  ends  the  list,  which, 
commencing  with  Wantage  in  the  reign  of  Alfred,  contains  436 
schools,  42a  of  which  have  sprung  into  existence  in  the  435  years 
that  have  elapsed  since  the  foundation  of  Eton  College,  by  Henry  VL 
in  1441. 

And  now  a  few  remarks  on  the  past,  and  a  few  suggestions  as  to 
the  future,  must  close  this  paper. 

I.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  hundreds  of  schools  existed  in  the 
monasteries,  and  fell  with  them.  This  &ct  will  account  for  the  few 
schools  which  can  date  before  the  Reformation.  The  desire  to  supply 
their  place  will  account  for  the  vast  outburst  of  educational  foundation 
which  marks  that  great  epoch.  The  spoils  of  the  monasteries  no  doubt 
in  n)any  schools,  especially  those  of  royal  foundation,  supplied  the 
endowment  for  the  new  institutions.  This  is  a  probable  conjecture 
as  to  the  majority  of  the  schools  of  Henry  YIII.,  a  certain  fact  as 
regards  those  of  Edward  VI.  Hod  Cranmei's  life  been  spared,  he 
might  have  saved  mtich  more  property  from  the  wreck  of  the 
monasteries  for  educational  purposes.  It  is  well  that  such  noble 
foundations  as  Christ*s  Hospital,  London,  and  King  Edward*s  School, 
Birmingham,  exist  to  testify  his  wise  forethought,  and  the  young 
king*s  pious  liberality. 

3.  We  see  that  the  troubles  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  and  of  the 
times  of  Cromwell  materially  checked,  though  they  did  not  stifle^  the 
foundation  of  new  schools. 

3.  The  Restoration  was  marked  by  a  revival  of  school-founding,  as 
well  as  by  the  rehabilitation  of  Church  and  State. 

4.  The  suspicions  entertained  of  James  the  Second's  designs,  and 
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the  nnoertaintj  of  the  continuance  of  Protestantism  allowed  bat  of 
four  new  schools  being  founded  in  his  reign. 

5.  Daring  the  period  subsequent  to  the  Restoration,  Grammar 
School  founding  {eo  nomine)  declines,  and  in  the  reign  of  George  IV. 
absolutely  ceases  for  two  reasons. 

a.  The  enormous  number  of  previously  existing  schools  rendered 
fresh  foundations  less  absolutely  necessary. 

6.  The  absorption  of  men*s  minds  in  ever-changing  politics,  and  the 
apathy  and  religious  indifference  of  the  eighteenth  century,  kept  the 
necessity  of  fresh  educational  institutions  in  the  background. 

6.  Creorge  the  Third*s  reign  is  signalized  by  a  great  educational 
movement  in  another  direction — ^the  establishment  of  Sunday-schools, 
and  of  the  National  Society  for  the  £}ducation  of  the  Poor.   And 

7.  George  the  Fourth's  reign  is  marked  by  a  great  outburst  of 
▼igour,  due  mainly  to  our  noble  President,  Lord  Brougham,  in  the 
foundation  of  the  London  University,  which  caused  the  subsequent 
rise  of  King*s  College,  with  the  numerous  affiliated  branches  of  these 
two  great  institutions  all  over  the  country;  followed  by  the  establish- 
ment of  numerous  Proprietary  Colleges  (some  of  which  are  pure 
Grammar  Schools  under  another  name,  as  Cheltenham  and  Marl- 
borough), of  Mechanics'  Listitutes,  and  Diocesan  Training  Colleges 
for  schoolmasters  and  for  clergy,  which  ought  not  to  be  left  out  in  a 
summary  of  the  educational  efforts  of  later  times,  though  of  com*se 
they  do  not  fall  within  my  defined  subject — Grammar  Schools.  I  must 
not  omit  the  establishment  of  a  real  middle-class  Grammar  School  at 
Hurstpierpoint,  an  institution  deserving  of  all  praise,  which  has  now 
fought  its  way  into  acknowledged  success. 

8.  Notice  also  the  inherent  vitality  of  the  old  foundations,  and  the 
power  of  reviving  which  they  possess — e,g.  Cheltenham  School,  King 
Edward's,  Birmingham;  cf  oW  tls  ola,  as  Iphicrates,  the  cobbler- 
general  of  Athens,  used  to  say.  The  latter  school  started  with  an 
income  of  7/.,  and  has  now  reached  10,000^.  a  year. 

With  regard  to  the  future,  a  long  reflection  on  the  subject  suggests 
to  the  mind  the  desirableness — 

.1.  Of  having  (besides  the  great  public  schools)  from  two  to  six 
thoroughly  good  Grammar  Schools  in  each  county,  so  as  to  place  a 
thoroughly  sound  classical  education,  of  a  high  stamp,  within  the  reach 
of  all  who  require  it. 

2.  The  improvement  of  the  smaller  endowed  schools,  so  as  to  afford 
a  good  practical  middle-class  education  for  the  majority  who  do  not  go 
to  the  Universities ;  the  head  master  might  teach  the  few  classical 
pupils  wholly,  the  other  master  or  masters  give  a  good  English  educa- 
tion,  of  an  enlarged  and  improved  kind,  with  the  elements  of  Latin, 
Mathematics,  and,  if  required,  French. 

3.  The  enlarging  of  the  curriculum  of  learning  in  all  schools,  by 
introducing  such  a  system  of  instruction  in  History,  Geography,  and 
Modem  lliuguages,  combined  with  Classics,  as  Dr.  Arnold  had  the 
boldness  to  originate  at  Rugby,  and  which  in  twenty  years  has  per- 
vaded all  the  best  schools  in  the  kingdom.   The  necessity  for  a  modem 
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department  has  increased  of  late  with  the  increase  of  competitive 
examinations  for  the  public  service,  the  army,  India,  &c. 

4.  The  Charity  Commissioners  ought  to  be  armed  with  peremptory 
powers  (to  be  cJieaply  applied)  for  modifying  ancient  foundations ;  not 
destroying  their  old  character,  but  adding  many  new  features,  called 
for  by  the  lapse  of  time  and  change  of  circumstances. 

5.  And  in  modifying  the  endowments,  care  should  be  taken  to 
arrange  them,  so  that  both  master  and  pupil  shall  be  stimulated  to 
exertion  thereby,  and  no  pensioning  of  laziness  and  inefficiency 
allowed.  To  effect  this,  there  is  nothing  so  good  as  the  foundation  of 
Scholarships  or  Exhibitions.  These  draw  pupils  to  the  schools,  and 
stimulate  both  master  and  pupil  to  do  their  utmost.  Competition 
keeps  both  alive  to  their  work  and  their  responsibility.  Too  much 
endowment  for  the  master  often  renders  him  more  anxious  to  do  little 
than  much.  [One  has  heard  of  a  school,  where  the  master  s  salary 
was  600^  a  year,  and  his  object  was  to  drive  away  the  pupils.  This 
he  effected  by  a  series  of  severe  floggings ;  various  periods  from  a 
fortnight  to  six  months  being  requisite  to  insure  the  withdrawal  of 
the  unfortunate  scholar,  according  to  the  thickness  of  his  skin  or  the 
obstinacy  of  his  parent  The  600^.  soon  became  a  very  comfortable 
sinecure.]  On  the  other  hand,  too  much  endowment,  without 
competition,  among  the  pupils,  renders  them  lazy,  and  content  with 
a  perfunctory  minimum  of  study.  Proprietary  colleges  contrive  to 
keep  up  the  efficiency  of  the  master  by  capitation  fees,  the  master^a 
salary  varying  with  the  number  of  his  ])upils,  and  his  reputation  for 
skill  and  activity. 

6.  There  ought  to  be  some  means  of  neceasitating  the  retirement, 
and  providing  for  the  support,  of  superannuated  masters  of  schools, 
which  shall  be  at  once  kind  to  them  and  beneficial  to  the  school,  by 
making  the  election  of  a  vigorous  successor  |>08sible. 

The  question  (a  large  one,  I  admit)  as  to  where  the  su|>erannuation 
fund  shall  come  from,  Ciinnot  1)0  settled  in  the  last  half  minute  of  the 
inexorable  twenty.*  It  must  depend  upon  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  each  case,  and  it  must  be  letlb  to  those  more  competent  to  judge 
than  I  am.  One  thing  is  plain,  that  no  one  rule  can  be  made  for  our 
500  schools. 

APPENDIX. 

LIST  OF  GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

A  Ifred. — ^WaDtage. 
JJenry  IT. — Derby. 

John. — Huntingdon,  about  laoo;  Newbury,  about  13 16. 
Edward  III. — Aahburton,  1350. 

Rirhiird  II.— {4)  Wiabeach,  1379  ;  Hereford,  1384;  Wotton- under- Edge,  1385; 
Winchester,  1387. 

Henry  V. — Sevenoaks,  14 18. 

Very  AncietU. — (3)  Date  unknown.     Kib worth,  OHwestry,  Rugeley. 


*  Twenty  minutes  was  ther  period  allowed  at  the  meeting  for  the  reading  of  any 
paper. 
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Do/et  unaseert<Uned. — (a6)  Truro,  Falmouth,  Bideford,  Sedgefield,  Chipping 
Sodbury,  Kington,  Hereford,  Cartwell,  Laughton,  Mercer's  School,  London ; 
Kettormg,  Alnwick,  Southwell  (Notts) ;  Shiffnal,  Chard,  Frome,  Wells,  Yeovil, 
Dilhome,  Boteedale^  Salisbury  Close,  Kidderminster,  Bedale,  Beverley,  Bingley, 
I>oncaater. 

Hmry  VI.^4)  1412  to  146 1.  144 1,  Eton;  1436,  Ewelme ;  144a,  City  of 
Liondon ;  1449,  Towoester. 

Edward  IV. — (4)  1461  to  1483.  1473,  Lancaster;  1474,  Enfield;  1480,  Mag- 
dalen College,  Oxford ;  1482,  Stratford-on-Avon. 

Edward  K.— None. 

JUekard  ///.— 1484,  Wainfleet. 

Henry  VIl.—(ii)  1485  to  1509.  T486,  Reading;  Klngston-upon-HuU ;  T487, 
Stockport,  Chipping  Campden;  1491,  Sudbury;  1495,  Loughlx>rough ;  1497, 
Wimboume  Minster;  Chichester  Prebendal  School;  1499,  Crewkeme;  1503, 
Bridgnorth;  1507,  Ireby;  1508,  Cirencester. 

Henry  VIIL—-{ig)  1509  to  1547.  1509,  Guildford  ;  1510^  Saint  Paul's,  London; 
Manchester;  Lyme  Regiji ;  151a,  Lewes;  15 13,  Nottingham,  Wolverhampton; 
1510,  Burton-on-Trent,  Burton,  Rolleeton,  Blandford,  Eari*s  Colne;  1523,  Uuck- 
field,  Taunton ;  1534,  Berkhampstead  ;  1525,  Kendal;  1526,  Pooklington ;  1537, 
Favenbam:  1527,  Warrin^n,  Walthamstow;  1528,  Grantham;  1530,  Newark; 
1533,  Hordiam;  1536,  Bristol  Grammar  School;  1541,  Worcester  ditto;  Breck- 
nock, Ely,  Sutton  ColSeld,  Durham,  Peterborough;  1542,  Bristol  Cathedral 
School;  Canterbury,  Rochester,  Northampton;  1543,  Abergavenny;  1544,  West 
Lavington,  Chester;  1545,  Gloucester  Cathed^,  Saint  Mary  De  Ciypt;  1546, 
Coventry,  Evesham,  Hemsworth,  Old  Malton,  Carlisle,  Archbishop  Holgate's 
York,  Ottery;  1547,  Grimsly,  Whalley,  Warminster. 

Edward  VI.— (44)  1547  to  1553.  1547,  Norwich;  1548,  Knutsford,  Stamford, 
Lichfield,  Skipton ;  1549,  Wellingborough,  Pontefract,  Topcliffe;  1550,  Stafford, 
Kinver,  Ilminster,  Sherborne,  Fotheringay,  Bury-Saint- Edmunds,  Spilsby,  Whit- 
church (Salop) ;  1551,  Sedbergh,  Macclesfield,  Shrewsbury,  Marlborough ;  1552, 
Christ's  Hospital,  Chelmsford,  Bedford,  Hutton,  Birmingham,  Lowth,  Morpeth, 
East  Bedford,  Leeds,  Ludlow;  1553,  Saint  Albans,  Brackley,  Bath,  Southampton, 
Walsall,  Nuneaton,  Bromsgrove,  Stourbridge,  Bradford  (Yorkshire),  Gigleswick ; 
1558,  Totness.     Date  uncertain,  Launceston,  Bodmin,  King's  Norton. 

Mary.— (12)  1553  to  1558.  1554,  Drayton,  Clitheroe,  Boston;  1555,  Basing- 
stoke, Kipon,  Holt  Norfolk;  1556,  Thetford,  Kirkby  Ravensworth,  Oundle;  1557, 
Repton,  Brentwood,  Saint  Peter's  York. 

£liuU>etk.— {11$)  1558  to  1603.  1558,  Stevenage,  Tadcaster,  Witton,  Thame, 
Stone,  Uttoxeter,  Hartiebury;  1559,  Northleach,  Wymondham ;  1560,  Westminster, 
l^desweU,  Kingston ;  156 1,  Worcester  (xrammar  School,  Grodmanchester,  Guis- 
borou^  Bangor,  Bridgewater,  Mansfield,  Moulton,  Merchant  Taylor's ;  1562, 
SaintSaviour's,  Southwark,  Maidstone,  Dudl^,  High  Wycombe;  156*3,  Abingdon, 
Ware,  Sandwich,  Guernsey;  1564,  Leicester,  Felstead;  1565,  Breewood,  Highgate, 
Rochdale,  Ipswich,  Alford,  Leominster;  1566,  Hampton,  Middlesex,  £rby 
Stephen,  Presteifrn,  Blackburn,  Rivington,  Eye  [and  earlier] ;  1567,  RichmoncC 
Darlington,  Rugby,  Ashby-de-bv-Zouch,  Bromyard;  1569,  Andover,  Sarum  City; 
Dorchester;  1571,  Harrow,  Pirton  Lindsay,  Saint  OUves,  Bishop's  Stortford, 
Crosthwaite^  Homcastle,  Burford;  1572,  Middleton ;  1573,  Atherstone,  Bamet, 
Plymouth;  1574,  Applebly,  Cranbrook,  Houghton  le  Spring,  Dedham ;  1576, 
Gaermartben,  Tewkesbury.  Banbury;  1577,  Great  Blencoe ;  1578,  Cheltenham, 
Sutton  Valance;  1579,  Dronfield  ;  1580,  East  Bergott,  Gainsborough;  1581, 
Rothwell,  Greeham  College;  1583,  Lincoln,  Saint  Bees;  1584,  Rotherham ; 
Aylesbcu^,  Oakham,  Colchester,  Uppingham;  1585,  Keswick,  Hawkshead,  Aah- 
borne,  Woodstock,  Halifax;  1588,  Newport,  Essex,  Tam worth,  Yarm ;  1590, 
Congleton;  1591,  Bungay,  Kirby  Lonsdale;  1592,  Wakefield;  1593,  Risley, 
Market  Bosworth;  1594,  Halstead,  Chesterfield ;  1595,  Boxford,  Finedon ;  1597, 
Soirborough ;  1598,  Ruthen ;  1599,  Tiverton,  Aldenham,  Hexham;  1600, 
Solihull,  ^wvin,  Kimbolton,  NewcasUe-upon-Tyne,  Crosby  Ravensworth;  i6of, 
Yoresbridge;  1602,  Newcastle-imder-Line ;  1003,  Bishop  Auckland,  Ck>xwold, 
Beaumaris. 
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James  /. — (48)  1603  to  1625.  1603,  Abbots  Bromley,  Sheffield;  1604,  New 
Sleaford,  Scarviog;  1605,  Berwick-on-Tweed,  Heuley-on-Thames ;  1606,  North 
Walaham,  Bewdley,  Broagh;  1607,  Eardifdand ;  1608,  RoystoD,  Maiden;  1609, 
Almondbury;  161  o,  LUnrwst;  161 1,  Charter  House,  Chorley,  Oldham,  Helaen- 
ham,  Famham,  Nantwich,  Coleshill;  161  a,  Rosbury,  ColwtSi,  Ledbury;  161 3, 
Batley,  Heversham,  Monmouth;  16 14,  Haverfordwest,  Penrith,  Wolsingfaam, 
Ormskirk,  Honiton,  Steyning;  1615,  Cambridge,  Qodshill  (Isle  of  Wight),  Cam- 
berwell;  161 7,  Hertford;  1018,  Great  Crosbv,  Dulwich,  Newport  (S.  W.);  1619, 
Wigan,  Sherboum  (Yorkshire);  1630,  Newland,  Wolverley;  1611,  Ameriham; 
1623,  Bampton,  Westmoreland;   1624,  Marlow,  Usk. 

CVuwUs  /.— (28)  1625  to  1649.  1625,  Evershot,  Highinffton,  Bishworth; 
1627,  Donnington  (Salop),  Shepton  Hallett;  1629,  ChigwelT;  1630,  Caiator, 
Exeter;  1632,  Daventry;  1633,  Buntingford;  1634,  Maiiffhanby,  Ashford;  1636, 
Wragbv,  Haworth;  1638,  Rye;  1639,  Hitchin,  Lower  Walsingham,  Cawthome; 
1640,  Liowther,  Steeple  Aston;  Great  Bolton,  Alton;  1645,  Wem;  1646,  Barn- 
staple; 1647,  Lavenham,  Hipperholme,  Crediton. 

Cromwell,-— (16)  1649  to  1060.  1649,  Barton  (Westmoreland) ;  1650,  Skelton, 
Bamley;  Dorchester,  Halesowen,  Llanegyn;  1653,  Cardigan,  Liskeard,  Plympton; 
1655,  Leigh,  Audlam;  1656,  Wallasey;  1657,  Thornton ;  1658,  Spalding;  1659, 
Winton,  Keighley. 

Charles  II.— {s6)  1660  to  1685.  1660,  Calne;  1661,  Cowbridff<^  Martook; 
1662,  Acton,  Wadbridge;  1663,  Preston,  Stamfordham,  Witney,  High  Eroall; 
1664,  Watlin^n,  Batter  wick,  Bamsley;  i667,  Fockenby,  Cradley,  Mirfield; 
1668,  Chudleiffh,  Guilsborough ;  1669,  Holbeach,  Draz,  Clare,  BUkesly;  1670, 
Rimpton  (Oxfordshire),  Osgathorpe;  167 1,  Aynho,  Tuxford;  1672,  Midhurst, 
Tebay;  1673,  Cosby;  1674,  Glanford  Bridge;  1675,  Langport;  1678,  Stoke 
Golding,  Drigbington ;  1080,  Waitby;  1681,  Thrimby;  1682,  Swansea;  1684, 
Chipping  Lancester. 

James  II.^M  1685  to  1688.  1685,  Hayden  Bridge;  1688,  RaTenstondale^ 
Kingbridge,  Harleston. 

William  and  Mary, — (7)  1689  to  1702.  1694,  Sandbach;  1606,  OaTendiah; 
1697,  Appleby  Magna;  1698,  Lymm;  1700,  Allandale;  1701,  tJffoolme^  New- 
church. 

Ann.— (ii)  1702  to  1714.  1702,  Daston;  1703.  Swindale;  1708,  Laeton, 
Blue-ooat,  Liverpool,  Humbersion  (Lincolnshire)  revived  in  1823 ;  East  Grinstflad, 
Dunchurch;  1709,  Warminster;  171 1,  Mearald;  17 12,  Bala,  Heptonstall. 

George  /.— (17)  i7»4  to  '7^8.  1714,  Wigton;  1717,  Barrow- on-Soar,  Slaid- 
bum;  1718,  Aldridge;  17 19,  Rothbury,  Holybume;  1720,  Soorton;  1721, 
Donnington,  Cambridge;  1722,  Great  Broughton;  1723,  Ambleside;  1795,  Bolton; 
1726,  Huusunby,  Uldale,  Bury  (Lancashire) ;  1727,  Higham,  Denbigh;  1718, 
Wrexham. 

George  II.— (7)  1728  to  1760.  1730,  Lutterworth,  Alton;  1732,  Portcmouth; 
1734,  Greenholme;  1736,  Wilford;  1738,  Hesket;  1740,  Thursby. 

George  III. — (12)  1760  to  1820.  1761,  Charing;  1762,  Clipston;  1774, 
Beccles,  Houghton,  York;  1775,  Culgarth ;  1780,  Morhuid ;  1702,  Gosport; 
1798,  Plumbland;  1800,  Wiggonby;  1802,  FalkJr;  18 19,  Ro^  Institution, 
Liverpool. 

tSinee  1820. — 1828,  University  College,  London;  King's  College,  London; 
1837,  Tavistock;  1842,  Southampton,  Diocesan;  1843,  Marlborough  College; 
Collegiate  Institution,  Liverpool ;  1852,  &c.,  various  Proprietaiy  CoU^ea. 


Statistics  of  King  Edward's  Orammar  Scliool,  Birmingham. 
By  the  Rev.  E.  H.  Giffard,  Head  Master. 

The  present  number  of  pupils  in  King  Edward's  School  is,  in  the 
Classical  School^  250;  in  the  Commercial  School,  315;  total  of  the 
Grammar  School,  465.  In  four  Elementary  Schools  for  bojrs,  500; 
in  four  Elementary  Schools  for  girls^  500 ;  total  of  Elementary  Sahools, 
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looo.  Total  of  Grammar  and  Elementary  Schools,  1465.  The 
Masters  employed  in  the  Grammar  School  are  17 ;  the  Masters,  Mis- 
tressea,  Assistants,  and  Pupil  Teachers  in  the  Elementary  Schools  are 
38;  Total  in  all,  55. 

I  haye  thought  that  it  might  be  interesting  to  classify  the  pupils  of 
the  Grammar  School  according  to  the  occupation  or  station  of  their 
parents     This  has  been  done  in  the  following  Table : — 


CkMioal 
School. 

KavalOffioen 9 

CSergymen 10 

Disieniiiig  Miniaten 6 

Lawyera 15 

Phymciana  and  Surgeons     ...  91 

MerehantB 13 

Manufactorera 34 

AichitectSy  Oivil  Engineen,  Sur-  * 

reyon,  and  Land  Agents . 

Shaiebrokera  and  Accountants  .     .  1 

IVadetmen 51 

Clerks  and  TraTellera 51 

Officers  of  Police  and    Inland ) 

Revenue J  ^ 

Teachers i 

Actors — 

Parents  not  in' business  ....  41 

250 


Bnglith 
School 


1 

I 

31 


iia 

38 


1 

I 

18 

909* 


TotiO. 
1 

90 

6 

15 
«3 
14 
65 


69 


3 

I 
60 

459 


Before  making  any  remark  upon  the  oomparatiye  numbers  of  these 
variouB  classes  in  the  Classical  and  English  Schools,  I  must  observe 
that  the  choice  between  those  two  departments  is  not  restrained  by 
any  arbitrary  rule,  but  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  parents,  the  whole 
number  in  each  department  being,  of  course,  limited  by  the  amount 
of  aooommodation  in  the  building. 

It  appears,  then,  from  the  Table,  that  the  professional  classes  and 
merchants,  almost  without  exception,  prefer  the  Classical  department, 
of  which  their  sons  constitute  nearly  one-third.  The  sons  of  manu- 
facturers, a  class  which,  in  Birmingham,  includes  persons  of  very 
different  d^p^ees  of  education  and  influence,  are  about  equally  divided 
between  the  two  schools;  and  this  class,  together  with  the  sons  of 
tradesmen  and  clerks,  make  up  nearly  one-half  of  the  Classical  School 
and  about  six-sevenths  of  the  English  School.  Boys  whose  parents 
are  not  engaged  in  any  profession  or  business  (among  whom  many 
widows  are  included),  amount  to  just  one-sixth  of  the  Classicfd,  and 
one-twelfth  of  the  English  School  By  further  comparing,  as  I  have 
done  in  detaU,  the  comparative  numbers  in  the  upper  and  lower  parts 
of  the  Classical  School,  I  find,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  that 
those  who  keep  their  sons  longest  at  school  are  professional  men  and 
parents  not  engaged  in  business. 

The   following  Table,  made  up  on  the  third  of  October,  shows 


*  Since  made  np  to  the  fall  number,  1 15. 
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the  yariouB  religious  denominations  to  wliich  the  parents  of  the  boys 
belong : — 

Ckjwical  English  m„^ 

School  School  ^**~' 

Church  of  Eogland 307  ...  157  ...  364 

Weele3raD  MeUiodiBts 18  ...  13  ...  31 

Independents         9  ...  13  ...  21 

Baptists o  ...  9  ...  15 

Unitarians 1  ...  6  ...  8 

Church  of  the  Saviour     ....  2  ...  3  ...'  5 

Roman  Catholics —  ...  4  ...  4 

Presbyterians i  ...  1  ...  4 

Jews —  ...  a  ...  4 

Swedenborgians i  ...  i  ...  1 

Apostolic  Church  (Irving)     ...  1  ...  —  ...  2 

Not  described i  ...  —  ...  i 

950  409  459 

From  this  Table  it  appears  that  the  proportion  of  members  of  the 
Established  Ohnrch  to  members  of  all  other  religious  denominations 
is  4I  to  I  in  the  Classical  School,  and  3  to  i  in  the  English  SchooL 

Though  there  are  in  the  school  members  of  twelve  different  deno- 
minations, no  difficulty  nor  dissatis&ction  is  found  to  arisa  All 
are  instructed  together  in  the  Scriptures,  with  the  sole  exception  that 
Jews  are  not  expected  to  learn  the  New  Testament.  The  Church 
Catechism  is  not  enforced  when  objection  is  made  to  it.  The  parents 
know  that  there  is  no  desire  to  m&ke  proselytes  of  their  children,  and 
that  their  own  reasonable  wishes  will  be  treated  with  due  respect : 
an  unreasonable  request  on  this  subject  has  scarcely  ever  been  made 
to  me.  I  am  convinced  that  what  is  commonly  called  '  the  religious 
difficulty'  in  education  lies  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  in  the  preliminary 
discussion  and  definition  of  rules  for  religious  instruction.  Where 
this  stumbling-block  can  be  avoided  or  surmounted  a  very  moderate 
share  of  candour  and  common  sense  will  suffice  to  remove  all  difficulties 
in  practice. 

During  the  ten  years  from  the  beginning  of  1848  to  the  end  of  the 
present  year,  there  will  have  been  admitted  to  the  Classical  School 
600  boys,  or  60  annually;  and  to  the  English  School  730,  or  72 
annually.  As  the  number  in  the  school  at  any  given  time  is  constant, 
being  determined  by  the  amount  of  room,  it  follows  that  the  number 
admitted  corresponds  with  the  number  of  those  who  have  left,  which 
is,  therefore,  for  both  departments,  1320  during  the  last  ten  years. 
Since  the  reconstitution  of  the  School  in  1834,  under  the  new  Act  of 
Parliament,  not  fewer  than  2500  boys  have  passed  through  the  two 
departments  of  the  Grammar  School. 

The  average  stay  of  boys  in  the  Classical  School  is  rather  more 
than  four  years,  and  in  the  English  School  just  three  years.  The 
earliest  age  for  admission  in  either  School  is  eight  years,  but  the 
average  age  at  admission  to  the  Classical  School  is  eleven  and  a  half 
years,  and  to  the  English  School  a  little  above  eleven  years :  the 
average  age,  therefore,  at  leaving  is,  in  the  Classical  School,  fifteen 
and  a  half,  and  in  the  English  School,  fourteen  years. 

Of  the  600  boys  who  have  left  the  Classical  School  since  the  begin- 
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ning  of  1848,  65,  or  about  11  per  cent,  have  gone  direct  to  the 
Universities. 

The  list  of  Exhibitioners,  complete  from  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  contains  106  names.  Since  the  year  1834,  when  the 
School  was  re-organized  under  Dr.  Jeune,  I  have  been  able  to  form,  I 
believe,  a  complete  list  of  all  members  of  the  School  who  have  gone 
direct  to  the  Universities. 

Prior  to  that  time  I  find  the  names  of  9  among  the  Exhibitioners 
who  graduated  at  Oxford  in  Classical  honours,  and  3  in  Mathematical 
honours,  i  being  in  the  First  Class.  At  Cambridge  5  appear  to  have 
graduated  in  Classical  honours,  2  being  in  the  First  Class,  and  one  of 
them  being  Senior  Classia 

Prior  to  the  same  year  1 1  graduated  at  Cambridge  in  Mathematical 
honours,  4  being  Wranglers.  The  Pitt  University  Scholarship  was 
gained  once,  the  Senior  BelVs  Scholarship  once,  the  Chancellor*s  Medal 
once,  the  Person  Prize  three  times,  Browne's  Medals  for  Greek  Ode 
once,  and  for  Latin  Ode  once.  One  Fellowship  was  gained  at  Oxford 
and  three  at  Cambridge.  This  list  is  probably  &r  from  complete, 
though  as  nearly  so  as  I  can  make  it. 

During  the  last  twenty-three  years,  from  1835  to  1857,  the  School 
has  sent  up  to 

Oxford 49  students 

Cambridge  ....     78  „ 

Dublin I  „ 

Durham i  „ 

Total   ....  X29  „ 

Of  the  49  who  have  gone  to  Oxford  12  are  still  undergraduates. 
Of  the  37  graduates  20  have  taken  Classical  honours,  2  being  in  the 
First  Class,  and  4  have  taken  Mathematical  honours. 

There  have  been  gained  at  Oxford  by  members  of  King  Edward's 
School  since  1835,  18  College  Scholarships  and  6  Fellowships.  The 
Hertford  Liatin  Scholarship,  the  Ireland  and  Craven  Classical  Scholar- 
ships,  and  the  Boden  Sanscrit  Scholarship,  all  open  to  the  whole 
University,  were  gained  by  one  and  the  same  person,  who  forms  a 
sort  of  link  between  the  old  and  new  generations  of  the  School. 
The  EUerton  Theological  Essay  has  been  gained  once. 

Of  the  78  who  have  proceeded  to  Cambridge  since  1835,  18  are 
still  undergraduate&  Of  the  60  graduates,  29  have  gone  out  in 
Classical  honours,  19  being  placed  in  the  First  Class,  of  whom  5 
were  Senior  Classics;  28  graduated  in  Mathematical  honours,  of 
whom  8  were  Wranglers.  There  have  been  gained  at  Cambridge  by 
pupils  of  the  school,  since  1835,  48  College  Scholarships  and  12 
Fellowships. 

In  the  Moral  Sciences  Tripos,  instituted  in  the  year  1851,  4  pupils  of 
the  School  have  been  placed  in  the  First  Class ;  2  of  them  being  the  first 
men  of  their  respective  years.  In  the  Theological  Tripos,  instituted 
in  1856,  one  pupil  has  been  placed  in  the  First  Class  by  himself. 

The  following  scholai'ships  and  prizes,  open  to  the  whole  university. 
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have  been  gained  by  pupils  of  King  Edward's  School  since  1835 : — 
The  Craven  Scholarship,  once;  the  Baltic  Scholarship,  once ;  BelPs 
Scholarship  (limited  to  sons  of  clergymen),  four  times ;  the  Chancellor's 
gold  medals  for  Classical  Learning,  First  medal,  four  times;  Second 
medal,  once:  Members*  prize  for  the  best  Latin  Elssay,  three  times; 
Norrisian  prize  for  Theological  Essay,  twice;  Browne's  medal  for 
Greek  Ode,  twice;  the  Chancellor's  gold  medal  for  Legal  Studies^ 
once,  in  T857,  being  the  only  occasion  on  which  it  has  been  awaitled; 
Moral  Philosophy  prize,  once;  Corn's  Greek  Testament  prize  (founded 
in  1854),  twice;  Scholefield  prize  for  Biblical  Greek,  once,  in  1857, 
the  first  year  in  which  it  was  awarded.  The  one  student  who  pro- 
ceeded to  Dublin  was  University  Scholar  and  Prizeman,  Senior 
Moderator,  and  Gold  Medallist.  • 

We  are  thus  able  to  give  account  of  the  subsequent  career  of  1 1 
per  cent,  of  the  boys  in  the  Classical  School ;  but  of  the  great  majority 
of  this  school,  and  of  all  the  English  School,  we  can  give  no  fiirther 
aocoimt  than  that  they  pass  out  into  their  various  professions  and 
occupations  in  life  after  having  lieen  trained,  not  always  in  the  same 
studies,  but  upon  the  same  general  system  as  those  who  have  gone  to 
the  Universities.  We  may  hope,  therefore,  that  they  have  in  some 
degree  imbibed  the  same  principles  and  formed  the  same  habits.  But, 
in  fact,  there  has  been  hitherto  one  very  great  difficulty  in  the 
education  of  boys  in  the  middle  classes  of  society,  who  are  not 
destined  for  college;  there  is  no  definite  object  set  before  them 
corresponding  to  the  distinctions  and  rewards  given  by  the  Universities, 
Thus  their  studies  want  both  stimulus  and  guidance.  We  may  hope 
that  those  will  both  be  supplied  by  the  middle  class  examinations 
about  to  be  instituted  by  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

In  regard  to  the  elementary  schools,  it  may  suffice  to  mention  that 
they  are  frequented  chiefly  by  the  children  of  small  tradesmen  and 
respectable  artizans.  The  average  age  of  the  boys  now  in  the  schools 
is  eleven  years,  and  of  the  girls  nearly  twelve  years.  The  numerical 
diffi^rence  between  members  of  the  Established  Church  and  other 
religious  denominations  is  less  than  in  the  Grammar  School,  the  pro- 
portion being  only  two  to  one.  It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  these 
schools  do  not  interfere  to  any  considerable  extent  with  the  parochial 
schools,  as  three-fifths  of  the  boys,  and  more  than  four-fifths  of  the 
girls  have  never  been  in  any  other  public  elementary  school 


Educational  Endowments,      By  E.   R.   Humphreys,  LL.D., 
Head  Master  of  Cheltenham  Grammar  School* 

Dr.  Humphreys  pointed  out  that  many  of  the  special  purposes  for 
which  educational  bequests  were  made  in  primitive  times  had  been 
altogether  superseded  by  the   progress  of  society,  while  under  the 


♦  Endowments*  Examinationt,  and  The  Plan  and  Objects  of  the  Royal  CUtegt  of 
Preceptors,    By  £.  R.  Humphreys,  LL.D.     Birmingham  :  J.  Peart. 
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exiftfcipg  cliarters,  the  trustees  were  prohibited  by  law  from  trans- 
ferring their  revenues  to  other  uses,  which  the  same  progress  has 
created  It  appeared  to  him  a  rational  and  logical  view  of  the  matter, 
that  in  all  such  endowments  the  object  of  the  trustees  should  be  to 
carry  out  the  spirit,  and  not  the  mere  letter  of  the  founder's  will ; 
and  that  they  should  be  empowered,  or,  if  need  were,  compelled  to  do 
BO.  He  instanced  a  case  in  which  a  blind  adherence  to  the  rules  of 
the  bequest  had  been  productive  of  hardship  and  abuse,  that  of  a 
school  endowed  250  years  ago,  with  a  salary  of  40/.  a-year  for  the 
master  ;  an  income  sufficient  at  that  time  to  enable  him  to  live  as  a 
gentleman.  The  foundation  property  had  increased  since  then,  say 
to  1600L  aryear;  but  the  master  could  still  claim  by  law  only  the 
original  40Z.  In  any  such  case,  would  not  the  intention  of  the  founder 
be  best  fulfilled  by  raising  the  master's  income  in  proportion  to  the 
increase  of  the  property,  and  the  requirements  of  a  gentleman's 
position  at  the  present  time,  by  providing  additional  masters,  enlarg- 
ing the  premises,  and  establishing  scholar^ps  to  excite  emulation  and 
reward  industry  ]  Our  old  endowments  ought  to  be  made  auxiliary 
to  our  national  education.     On  this  point.  Dr.  Humphreys  said  : — 

*  I  believe  it  will  not  be  denied  that  some  of  the  wealthiest  and 

most  distinguished  endowed  schools  in  this  kingdom  were  originally 

so  endowed  and  established  with  the  view  of  promoting  education 

generally  amongst  the  humbler  and  poorer  classes.     There  are  clauses 

in  their  charter  which  show  this.    Now,  far  be  it  from  me  to  wish  to 

interfere  in  any  unfair  way  with  these  great  schools,  or  cripple  their 

efficiency;  but  it  does  seem  just  and  right  that  a  certain  moderate 

portion  of  their  fimds  should  be  set  apart  to  assist  in  the  education  of 

the  poor  ;  in  other  words,  that  they  may  very  fairly  be  called  upon  to 

contribute  a  part  of  their  revenue  to  that  object  for  which,  in  a  majority 

of  cases,  their  whole  revenues  were  intended,  and  thus,  to  that  extent, 

relieve  the  demand  upon  the  national  purse.     There  is  a  very  large 

number  of  small  endowments  throughout  this  coimtry,  which  at  present 

do  good  to  no  one.     They  are,  for  the  most  part,  in  districts  where  a 

respectable  middle-class  school  is  not  required,  and  the  income  arising 

from  them  individually  is  too  small  to  support  any  respectable  man, 

or,  in  fact,  to  allow  any  man  to  devote  his  time  fully  to  the  duties  of 

hiB  place.    In  such  cases  generally  the  master  has  to  eke  out  his  scanty 

income  by  pursuing  some  other  employment,  and  the  obvious  result 

is  that  the  school  is  unworthy  of  the   name.     Now,  were  there  a 

power  to  bring  these  small  endowments  into  the  aid  of  the  national 

system,  they  would  in  the  aggregate  affi)rd  a  very  valuable  assistance 

indeed.     I  believe  I  am  correct  in  stating  the  number  of  such  small 

edacational  endowments  to  be  about  2600  in  England  and  Wales,  and 

ihe  total  revenue  about  200,000^.    If  that  calculation  be,  as  I  believe, 

tolerably  correct,  I  need  not  dwell  upon  the  vast  importance^  not  to 

BBjthe  imperative  duty^  of  securing  such  a  revenue,  or  rather  of 

rescuing  it  from  its  present  condition  of  uselessness,  and  making  it 

really  serviceable  in  the  cause  of  national  education.' 

Dr.  Humphreys  considered  that  all  that  wc  required  in  order  to 
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create  a  large,  necessary,  and  most  useful  fund  for  the  education  of 
the  middle  and  humbler  classes,  was  one  act  of  common  sense  and 
common  justice;  namely,  a  comprehensive  act  of  the  legislature, 
removing  the  cumbrous  and  antiquated  restrictions  of  the  old  founda- 
tions; setting  free  the  revenues  that  are  now  rendered  useless,  at 
least  for  their  original  purpose, — ^the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of 
man,  by  the  promotion  of  true  religion  and  sound  education ;  allo?nng 
the  trustees  to  carry  out  these  objects,  if  they  chose,  but  no  longer 
leaving  the  absolute  power  in  their  hands.  Either  let  some  great 
central  board  be  organized,  or  let  the  powers  of  the  Committee  of 
Council  and  the  Minister  of  Education  be  extended,  so  that  in  all 
cases  they  might  have  the  power  to  inquire  into  the  expenditure  of 
foundation  funds,  and  to  enforce  reform  and  correction  of  abuses 
wherever  they  might  see  a  necessity  for  doing  so. 


Examination  of  Endowed  Schools,  By  E.  R.  Humphreys,  LL.D., 
Head  Master  of  Cheltenham  Grammar  Scliool. 

In  this  paper  Dr.  Humphreys  proposed  the  nomination  by  Govern- 
ment of  a  Board  of  Examiners,  more  or  less  analogous  to  the  National 
School  Inspectors,  whose  business  should  be  to  a9certain  the  progress 
of  studies,  to  inquire  into  the  teaching  and  administration  of  our 
several  endowed  schools,  and  to  submit  periodical  reports  to  some 
central  authority  in  immediate  communication  with  Ck>vemment. 
Such  a  plan  of  supervision  might  perhaps  appear,  at  first  sight,  a 
startling  and  arbitrary  measure  of  centralization ;  he  would,  therefore, 
anticipate  objections  by  stating  precisely  to  what  limit  he  considered 
it  expedient  that  the  interference  of  such  a  Board  should  extend. 

Its  functions  should  not,  he  thought,  include  any  control  over  the 
powers  vested  in  existing  corporations  of  trustees :  such  as  the  appoint- 
ment of  masters,  the  distribution  of  funds,  dec.,  but  merely  such  an 
examination  and  publication  of  results  as  should  record  the  progress  of 
education,  awaken  an  honourable  rivalry  among  instructors,  and,  by 
bringing  public  opinion  to  bear  alike  upon  merits  and  demerits,  even- 
tually secure  an  amount  of  efficiency  which  no  restrictions  or  rules 
imposed  d  priori  could  create. 

Under  the  action  and  influence  of  such  a  tribunal,  authorised  to 
visit  every  school  periodically,  and  not  only  inspecting  the  endowed 
schools  as  a  matter  of  right,  but  proclaiming  its  readiness  to  take 
private  schools  also  under  its  supervision — it  must  be  evident,  he 
thought,  that  every  improvement  in  modes  of  teaching  and  school  dis- 
cipline, which  experience  might  suggest,  would  be  very  generally 
adopted,  as  soon  as  made  known :  that  the  style  and  matter  of  text- 
books and  of  scholastic  literature  generally  would  undergo  a  corres- 
ponding alteration  for  the  better,  and  that  the  Scholastic  Profession 
would,  as  a  body,  assume  a  more  elevated  character  and  a  more  prac- 
tical tone :  and  all  this  would  ensue,  simply  because  the  effects  of  every 
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such  improvement,  insfcead  of  being,  as  now,  known  to  but  a  compara- 
tively limited  number,  would  immediately  be  subjected  to  public 
criticiflmy  and  receive  a  public  recognition. 


The  Education  of  the  Middle  Classes.    By  the  Rev.  Evan 
Davis,  D.D. 

No  subject  has  received  more  attention  during  the  last  year  or  two 
than  the  education  of  the  middle  classes,  though,  unfortunately,  the 
discussion  has  only  partially  aroused  the  attention  of  those  more 
immediately  concerned.  Indeed,  we  may  say  that,  excepting  one  or 
two  of  the  western  counties,  where  Mr.  Acland's  efforts  have  thoroughly 
brought  the  question  home,  parents  have  been  idle  spectators  of  the 
struggle.  This  is  only  what  may  be  expected,  though  it  is  a  lament- 
able state  of  things — ^the  parents  themselves  having  received  such  a 
wretched  education  as  t(f  be  incapable  of  forming  a  reliable  opinion 
upon  the  subject  without  some  trustworthy  criterion  not  now  available. 

Cbvemment  has  acted  in  a  different  way  towards  the  higher  and 
lower  classes.  From  the  Indian  Civil  Service  examinations,  the 
examinations  at  Woolwich,  the  University  Commissions,  which  have 
all  been  of  great  educational  value,  the  middle  classes  have  derived  no 
benefit,  as  very  few  of  them  send  their  sons  to  the  Universities,  and 
the  teachers  who  conduct  the  schools  in  which  their  children  are 
educated  are  almost  invariably  men  who  have  been  brought  up  them- 
selves in  some  similar  school,  and  have  not  had  the  advantage  of 
Collegiate  training.  The  lower  classes,  or  rather  the  class  immediately 
above  them,  have  been  liberally  aided  by  the  Government  in  building 
schools,  in  providing  a  race  of  competent  teachers,  in  paying  those 
teachers  a  sufficient  salary,  in  supplying  proper  books  and  apparatus, 
and  in  giving  him  a  guarantee  that  this  handsome  provision  is 
employed  with  reasonable  fidelity.  The  consequence  is,  that  the 
mechaiuc  has  his  children  taught  in  large  well-ventilated  rooms  by  a 
competent  master,  trained  at  the  expense  of  the  State. 

This  roaster  has  one  or  more  assistants  provided  from  the  same 
source;  the  class-books  are  of  the  best  and  newest  kind;  the  school 
is  regularly  inspected  by  a  gentleman  who  zealously  watches  any 
symptoms  of  inefficiency,  and  continually  presses  the  master  and 
managers  to  aim  at  that  point  which  he  considers  the  beau  ideal  of 
efficiency.  In  an  architectural,  as  well  as  in  an  educational  point  of 
view,  the  public  school  is  a  striking  object  in  a  town,  whereas  you 
may  look  in  vain  for  some  similar  proof  of  the  attention  paid  to  the 
education  of  the  middle  classes.  In  a  small  ill-ventilated  room — a 
back  parlour  or  out-house  hastily  and  cheaply  thrown  up— you  will 
find  crowded  together  forty  or  fifty,  or  perhaps  more,  of  the  sons  of 
tradesmen,  taught  by  a  master  imperfectly  educated,  and  not  trained, 
with  much  of  the  work  done  by  worse  educated  assistants,  whose 
wages  ai'e  considerably  less  than  those  of  a  good  labourer,  and  the 
parents  of  these  latter  children,  either  by  way  of  taxes  or  subscrip- 
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tion,  pay  half  the  cost  of  the  superior  education  offered  to  the  labourer. 
If  the  teachers  of  our  popular  schools  were  as  incompetent  as  those 
of  the  schools  for  the  middle  classes,  and  if  the  attendance  of  chOdren 
of  the  middle  classes  were  as  fluctuating  and  irregular  as  the  attend- 
ance of  the  children  of  the  lower  classes,  an  educated  tradesman  would 
soon  become  as  great  a  wonder  as  in  the  days  of  William  the  Con- 
queror, and  our  working  population  would  soon  forget  to  read  and 
write.  As  it  is,  the  good  teacher,  and  effective  appliances  of  the 
popular  school,  give  the  children  a  tolerable  education,  in  spite  of 
irregular  attendance  and  early  removals ;  and  the  tradesman's  son, 
by  dint  of  remaining  some  six  or  eight  years  at  school,  manages  to 
acquire  much  of,  or  all  that  is  indi8])eDsable  for  his  business,  with, 
perhaps,  a  small  portion  of  what  would  be  useful  for  him« 

I  have  had  numerous  opportunities  during  the  last  ten  years  of 
satisfying  myself  as  to  the  decided  superiority  of  the  popular  school 
over  the  Grammar  and  Commercial  School,  as  judged  by  its  ordinary 
type.  There  is  a  marked  contrast  in  tliAr  modes  of  teaching,  dis- 
cipline, extent  of  course,  books,  and  apparatus.  I  would,  before  pro- 
ceediug,  wish  to  be  understood,  that  my  remarks  refer  to  the  general 
class  of  schools  found  in  provincial  towns,  in  the  proportion  of  about 
one  to  ten  thousand  inhabitants,  where  the  fees  average  from  i^  to 
2L  per  quarter. 

In  three-fourths  of  the  schools  of  that  class  it  will  be  found  that 
to  this  day  the  class  books  used  are  Murray  8  Gmmmar,  GcldsmUKs 
Geography,  Walkingame'a  A  rithmetic,  and  Carpenter's  Spelling.  Nothing 
more  need  be  said  to  show  any  one  acquainted  with  the  subject  what 
is  attempted  in  these  schools,  and  how  much  is  likely  to  satisfy  their 
expectation. 

Tlio  Endowed  Grammar  Schools  of  the  country  have  undergone  a 
great  change  for  the  better  during  the  last  twenty  years,  though  it 
may  be  fairly  questioned  whether  they  are  ever  likely  to  meet  the 
wants  of  the  trading  classes.  The  prejudices  and  expectations  of 
society,  and  the  traditional  tendencies  of  the  master,  will  probably 
continue  to  give  a  very  undue  preference  to  classical  instruction. 
Far  from  undervaluing  classical  training,  I  believe  it  is  a  necessary 
element  of  a  liberal  education,  that  there  is  no  substitute  for  the  kind 
of  discipline  to  which  the  student  is  subjected  in  the  study  of  ancient 
languages,  and  that  an  intelligent  youtli,  who  has  been  well  taught  in 
the  curriculum  of  the  old  Grammar  Schools,  must  succeed  in  any 
business  or  profession,  though  he  may  not  have  been  taught  any  of 
the  specialities  suitable  to  the  business  or  profession  of  his  choice, 
because  he  has  acquired  a  strength  and  ripeness  of  mind  that  will 
enable  him  to  grasp  successfuUy  subjects  of  more  than  ordinary 
difficulty. 

At  the  same  time  callings  or  professions  are  springing  up,  in  which 
the  culture  to  be  acquired  from  the  study  of  the  ancient  languages  is 
not  the  kind  most  necessary,  and  the  special  facts  acquired  during  the 
process  of  education  are  of  sui)ordiuate  value.  It  is,  therefore,  desirable 
in  every  case,  doubly  so  where  money  and  time  are  serious  considera- 
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lions,  to  seek  at  onoe  the  kind  of  mental  development  akin  to  one*8  future 
employment,  and  also  to  obtain  it  by  means  of  that  particular  kind  of 
instruction  which  can  be  directly  and  formally  used. 

An  acquaintance  with  pure  and  applied  mathematics,  chemistry, 
natural  science,  is  of  much  more  service  to  a  soldier,  an  engineer,  a 
mechanic,  or  a  manu£icturer,  than  a  refined  taste  or  a  habit  almost  an 
instinct  for  unravelling  difficult  passages,  and  recognising  minute 
shades  of  meaning,  though  the  training  that  would  develope  the  latter 
qualities  would  be  the  most  valuable  to  any  one  who  had  to  deal  with 
words,  and  not  with  the  things  of  which  words  are  symbols. 

AltJiough  the  friends  of  things  as  they  are  in  our  Grammar  Schools 
may  assert,  with  truth,  that  a  considerable  number  of  youths  would 
derive  but  little  benefit  from  a  more  extended  programme  of  studios, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  injustice  is  done  to  those  whose  future 
employments  require  not  only  a  certain  amount  of  acquired  knowledge, 
which  they  have  had  no  means  of  acquiring,  but  also  mental  habitudes 
diflTerent  from  those  they  liave  acquired  at  the  expense  of  what  would 
have  been  directly  useful 

A  large  and  increasing  number  of  our  youths  devote  themselves  to 
the  arts  and  manu&ctures*of  their  country.  Not  only  do  such  require  a 
knowledge  of  physical  science,  but  at  every  step  they  need  promptness 
and  skill  in  dealing  with  unforeseen  obstacles  and  a  fertility  of  resource 
which  it  is  never  too  early  to  cultivate.  The  discipline  of  a  workshop 
and  a  laboratory  is  to  such  as  valuable  as  the  learning  of  a  school. 
They  acquire  for  pence  when  at  school,  under  such  circumstances,  what 
pounds  would  not  compensate  if  it  had  to  be  obtained  during  the 
earnest  business  of  life. 

But  a  large  class  attend  Commercial  and  Grammar  Schools  to  whom 
the  ordinary  routine  is  only  a  piece  of  senseless  cruelty.  They  have 
not  the  ability  to  learn  classics  and  mathematics  without  utterly 
sacrificing  what  is  indispensable.  It  will  be  very  difficult  to  give 
them  a  plain  English  education,  and  make  them  understand  tolerably 
the  things  requisite  for  carrying  on  the  ordinary  matters  of  business, 
and  it  is  unreasonable  to  submit  such  to  the  Procrustean  treatment  of 
a  public  school  They  should  at  once  set  about  what  is  within  their 
reach;  having  acquired  that,  they  will,  if  time  allows,  be  in  a  much 
better  position  to  proceed  further,  or,  if  that  should  be  impossible, 
they  Will  not  have  the  pain  to  reflect  that,  by  attempting  what  was 
to  them  impossible,  they  have  neglected  what  was  necessary  and 
possible. 

A  broad  distinction  should  be  made  fr^m  the  very  first  between 
those  who  are  capable  of  acquiring  the  elements  of  a  liberal  education 
and  those  who  ought  to  confine  themselves  to  a  more  restricted 
coursa  Both  classes  would  be  benefited — the  quicker  would  accom- 
plish more  work,  not  being  clogged  with  slower  classfellows.  The 
energies  and  time  of  the  others  would  be  devoted  to  more  suitable 
subjects. 

It  occasionally  happens  that  a  comparatively  slow  boy  evioces 
considerable  aptitude  for  some  special  subject,  and  this,  if  cultivated. 
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induces  a  general  awakening,  so  that  ultimately  his  powers  are  so  far 
developed  as  to  enable  him  to  accomplbh  what  would  have  beeu 
originally  impossible. 

Tradesmen  generally  leave  their  children  at  school  until  they  are 
sixteen  years  of  age.  Supposing  their  systematic  education  to  begin 
at  ten,  and  that  the  first  two  years  are  devoted  to  arithmetic  and  the 
usual  English  subjects,  four  years  are  left,  quite  sufficient  to  give 
youths  a  useful  knowledge  of  classics  and  mathematics,  of  one  modem 
language,  and  a  very  excellent  elementary  knowledge  of  such  branches 
of  natural  science  as  their  future  business  of  life  may  require. 

A  class  of  boys  of  average  industry  and  intelligence,  by  devoting 
one  hour  every  day,  were  able  in  a  year  to  master  thoroughly 
Chambers's  hand-books  on  animal  and  vegetable  physiology  and  che- 
mistry, and  to  acquire  sufficient  skill  at  analysis  to  make  an  accurate 
and  reliable  qualitative  analysis  of  compounds  of  five  or  six  various 
substances  as  well  as  ordinary  ones  and  minerals.  The  experiment 
was  tried  under  considerable  disadvantage,  and  imder  more  favourable 
circumstances,  with  such  modifications  as  the  re|)etition  of  the  course 
will  suggest,  the  result  will  doubtless  be  still  more  satisfactory. 
However,  judging  from  what  has  been  accomplbhed,  it  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  two  years  more  similarly  employed  would  enable  a 
reasonably  competent  teacher  to  give  youths  such  a  knowledge  of 
>Boo]ogy,  botany,  and  geology,  as  would  teach  them  to  recognise  and 
classify  all  the  animals,  plants,  and  fossils  that  usually  occur,  and 
make  them  so  far  acquainted  with  the  laws  which  govern  this  world  aa 
to  show  them  monuments  of  wisdom  and  goodness  in  objects  that  now 
are  but  dead  matter,  and  teach  them  to  see  harmony  and  beauty  in 
what  would  otherwise  appear  a  mass  of  confusion  and  disorder. 

The  movement  originated  by  the  Eev.  F.  Temple,  at  Oxford,  may 
have  a  very  important  influence  upon  middle  class  education,  not  only 
in  promoting  thoroughness  and  accuracy  of  teaching,  but  in  widening 
the  usual  school  course.  If  they  prescribe  certain  subjects  as  necessary 
for  a  certificate,  and  give  much  weight  to  others  not  considered 
absolutely  necessary,  we  shall  see  in  a  few  years  a  complete  change  in 
what  is  suj)poHed  to  constitute  a  proper  education.  It  will  be  a 
matter  of  considerable  importance  not  to  make  the  honour  too  cheap, 
and  I  much  fear  that  if  Mr.  Temple's  sketch  be  closely  followed  these 
diplomas  will  lose  much  of  their  value. 

It  would  be  an  advantage  to  establish  two  standards,  the  one 
entitling  to  a  certificate  of  having  passed  an  examination  in  a  plain 
commercial  course,  and  open  to  boys  of  fourteen,  to  include  English 
grammar,  composition,  arithmetic,  geography,  and  history  of  England ; 
the  second  to  be  to  some  extent  a  test  of  a  liberal  education,  and  to 
include  necessarily  a  fair  knowledge  of  classics  or  mathematics,  and 
to  entitle  the  successful  candidate  to  a  diploma,  as  may  be  hereafter 
determined.  If  the  age  is  fixed  at  seventeen,  it  will  be  the  means  of 
limiting  the  number  of  candidates  to  a  serious  extent,  as  very  few 
boys  above  sixteen  remain  at  school  exce))t  those  whose  previous 
education   has  been   neglected.     The  standard  for  the  diploma  of 
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associate  should  in  everything  but  maturity  of  understanding  approach 
the  pass  B.A.  in  London,  together  with  the  subjects  for  the  com- 
mercial test  Such  proficiency  as  would  entitle  to  a  first  division  in 
the  London  pass  to  be  considered  the  standard  for  honours.  This 
ought  not  to  be  too  high ;  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  object  of 
this  movement  is  to  elevate  the  character  of  middle  class  schools; 
such  a  standard  ought  therefore  to  be  adopted  aa  would  compel  the 
worst  to  follow  the  best,  and  not  lower  all  to  the  same  level 

X  am  persuaded  that,  in  a  short  time,  multitudes  of  candidates 
would  come  forward  for  such  honours,  and  the  higher  standard  would 
bring  the  diploma  into  repute,  making  it  so  much  the  more  valuable 
to  the  pupils  who  had  obtained  it  and  the  schools  where  they  were 
instructed.  It  must  not  be  supposed  for  a  moment  that  I  believe 
such  a  standard  could  be  reached  by  all  the  pupils  of  middle  class 
schools.  Many  masters  are  absolutely  incompetent  to  teach  the 
subjects,  and  many  pupils  are  incompetent  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
them,  and  some  who  would  with  ease  come  up  to  the  mark  are 
removed  from  school  at  an  early  age,  or  are  sent  at  irregular  intervals. 
But  such  a  diploma  is  intended  for  the  best  pupils  of  efficient  schools, 
and  even  in  their  case  to  stimulate  them  to  higher  accuracy  and 
wider  range,  rather  than  merely  to  testify  to  present  acquirement. 
It  will,  therefore,  be  most  important  that,  while  the  stand^d  should 
not  be  so  high  as  to  discourage  applicants,  it  should  be  high  enough 
to  require  some  effort  even  from  the  higher  forms  in  good  schools,  so 
that  it  shall  be  a  guarantee  of  some  worth.  It  may  be  urged  that  a 
classified  list  of  honour-men  would  answer  all  the  purposes  of  this 
higher  standard,  while  the  adoption  of  a  lower  standard  would  widen 
the  constituency,  and  thus  increase  the  influence  of  the  movement 

The  few  who  are  acquainted  with  the  technical  forms  of  university 
classification  would  no  doubt  soon  be  able  to  gauge  accurately  the 
knowledge  of  the  candidate  and  the  efficiency  of  the  schools  from  a 
careful  notice  of  their  places ;  but  this  would  be  impossible  to  ordi- 
nary persons;  but  if  the  higher  standard  were  adopted,  tlie  recognised 
status  of  the  universities  would  soon  give  it  a  value  which  the  dullest 
must  appreciate. 

One  point  requires  careful  consideration,  or  else  the  usefulness  of 
the  scheme  will  be  much  jeopardized,  and  great  injustice  done  to  many 
schools.  The  teaching  in  many  schools  differs  very  much  in  its  kind. 
In  seaport  towns  a  good  deal  of  attention  might  be  paid,  with  advan- 
tage, to  trigonometry,  navigation,  physical  geography,  meteorology, 
and  the  subjects  most  likely  to  serve  a  seaman.  In  the  manufactu- 
ring districts,  mathematics  as  applied  to  physics,  chemistry,  &c., 
would  be  the  more  suitable  specialities.  In  agricultural  districts, 
surveying,  botany,  natural  history,  and  agricultural  chemistry,  with  a 
popular  knowledge  of  natural  philosophy,  would  be  advantageous. 
Schools  preparing  youths  for  the  imiversities  and  learned  professions 
would  again  study  classics  or  mathematics,  or  both,  according  to  the 
predilection  of  the  teacher  or  the  aptitude  of  the  scholar. 

All  work  fairly  and  intelligently  done  ought  to  be  available,  pro 
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tanio,  in  the  proposed  examination.  Each  impil  and  each  teacher 
would  tlien  feel  that  the  scheme  was  one  which  would  do  him  justice. 

The  details  would  present  no  extraordinary  difficulties. 

Let  a  certain  number  of  marks  be  given  to  each  set  of  subject^-^ 
BBj,  classics,  mathematics  and  physics,  natural  science,  and  com- 
mercial (the  latter  to  include  at  least  one  modem  language),  commer- 
cial geography,  elements  of  political  economy,  and  oommer^  law. 

The  principle  as  adopted  by  the  Indian  Civil  Service  Commiwrioners 
has  given  general  satii^iEu^tion,  though  in  this  case  the  relative  value 
of  some  of  the  subjects  may  be  possibly  altered  ?nth  advantage,  as 
the  varying  destinations  of  the  candidates  give  a  widely  different  im- 
portance to  the  various  subjects. 

I  anticipate  considerable  advanti^  from  the  connexion  of  the 
scheme  with  the  older  luiiversities.  Their  prestige  and  reputation 
will  give  the  certificates  a  weight  which  they  would  not  possess  in 
fifty  years  if  awarded  by  a  board  not  possessing  an  establi^ed  repu- 
tation ;  and,  in  spite  of  all  the  grumbling  and  discontent  which  we 
hear,  they  are  decidedly  in  advance  of  public  opinion  on  all  the  edu- 
cational topics  of  the  day,  and  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  selecting 
from  among  the  members  of  the  universities  men  of  undeniable 
qualifications  as  examiners  in  every  subject  that  can  be  legitimately 
introduced  into  a  school  course,  it  has  been  said  that  the  older 
universities  thus  seek  and  obtain  a  monopoly  of  education.  To  this 
I  reply,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  examinations  will  be  voluntary, 
and  the  moment  they  ObJI  short  of  what  public  opinion  deems  desi- 
rable, or  deviate  from  the  course  which  is  prescribed  for  them,  they 
will  gradually  lose  their  influence,  and  if  this  course  is  persisted  in, 
tliey  will  become  ultimately  valueless. 

Teachers  and  parents  hail  this  movement  principally  because  the 
scheme,  as  already  sketched,  shows  a  correct  appreciation  of  what  ia 
possible  and  desirable — a  private  school  for  the  middle  classes — and 
the  confidence  they  have  that  the  examinations  would  be  honourably 
and  strictly  conducted,  so  that  their  results  could  be  relied  on  as 
means  to  distinguish  good  schools  from  inefficient  ones.  The  moment 
they  become  valueless  for  this  purpose  they  will  lose  their  popularity. . 

I  answer,  in  the  second  place,  that  the  authority  of  the  universities 
is  now  supreme  over  educational  institutions,  indirectly,  but  not  the 
less  absolute;  that  the  universities  prescribe  directly  for  all  the 
public  schools,  as  the  examinations  give  the  course  to  the  whole 
country.  A  large  number  of  the  best  schools  are  conducted  by 
membera  of  the  universities.  The  best  text-books  on  arithmetic, 
grammar,  classics,  general  histoiy,  dca,  are  by  graduates,  so  that  their 
methods,  plans,  and  style  of  doing  work  are  adopted  throughout  the 
country;  and  no  teacher,  desirous  of  doing  his  pupils  justice,  can 
deviate  from  them. 

We  have  hitherto  treated  only  of  the  education  of  boys ;  but  it  is 
found  more  difficult  even  to  obtain  a  good  education  for  girls  than 
boys.  Several  large  proprietary  and  public  schools  have  supplied  a 
want  in  the  one  case  still  felt  in  the  other.    The  great  defect  in 
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ladies*  sohoola  is  the  utter  absence  of*  all  solid  and  yalnable  teaching, 
and  this  is  fateMj  influencing  our  social  condition,  as  women  are  too 
frequently  incapable  of  earning  a  subsistence  hj  any  of  the  com- 
mercial avenues  open  to  them  in  other  countries.  There  are  but  few 
schools  in  which  English  and  arithmetic  are  properly  taught.  Popular 
schools  contrast  with  those  most  favourably  in  tlus  respect,  and  a  large 
amount  of  valuable  time  is  wasted  upon  ornamental  work  and  accom- 
plishmentSy  which  to  many,  whose  tastes  do  not  run  that  way,  are 
only  a  refined  form  of  torture.  It  would  occupy  too  much  time  in 
this  paper  to  discuss  this  branch  of  the  subject,  I  shall  therefore  close 
by  laying  down  a  few  propositions  which  seem  to  me  warranted  by  a 
fhll  consideration  of  all  the  facts  of  the  case : — 

That  the  first  and  principal  thing  to  be  done  in  middle-class  schools 
is  to  give  a  really  sul^tantial  English  EdtcccUion,  That  many  children 
ought  not  to  attempt  any  more,  the  powers  of  some  being  unequal  to  the 
task,  and  the  parents  of  others  being  imable  or  unwilling  to  support 
them  at  school  long  enough  to  receive  a  more  extended  education. 
That  intelligent  boys,  left  at  school  till  they  are  eleven  years  of  age, 
ought  to  obtain  a  much  better  education,  both  in  respect  to  quality 
and  extent,  than  is  usually  given  them.  That  to  such  boys  it  is  quite 
possible  to  give  a  sound  and  useful  knowledge  of  the  classics  and 
mathematics,  and  of  such  branches  of  natural  science  as  they  may 
desire,  or  as  may  be  useful  to  them,  not  only  without  impairing  the 
excellence  of  the  so-called  commercial  part  of  their  education,  but 
also  by  inducing  greater  ripeness  and  maturity  of  mind.  That  such 
a  measure  as  that  proposed  by  the  Bev.  F.  Temple  would  be  likely 
to  raise  the  character  of  schools,  by  enabling  parents  to  distinguish 
between  the  competent  and  the  incompetent,  by  inducing  a  generous 
rivalry  between  schools  and  scholars,  by  concentrating  and  systematiz- 
ing the  teaching  of  the  masters,  and  by  com]>elling  all  candidates  for 
the  diploma  to  perfect  and  consolidate  their  acquirements  for  several 
years  previous  to  entering  upon  the  duties  of  life.  That  such  an  ex- 
amination should  not  give  a  practical  monopoly  to  any  class  of  schools, 
by  attracting  undue  importance  to  any  class  of  subjects,  but  that  all 
.  vork  fiurly  and  intelligently  done  should  be  accepted  pro  tanto — ^the 
examinations  stipulating  only  that  the  teaching  has  been  accurate — 
and  that  if  a  reasonably  high  standard  were  adopted  and  adhered  to, 
parents  and  children  would  gradually  sympathise  with  a  higher  order 
of  teaching,  and  pupils  would  be  lefl  under  instruction  until  they 
were  competent  to  sit  for  a  diploma. 


The  Plan  and  Objects  of  the  Royal  College  of  Preceptors  cal- 
culated to  Promote  Middle  Class  Education,  By  E.  \\, 
Humphreys,  LL.D.,  Head  Master  of  Cheltenham  Grammar 
School. 

Dr.  Humphbbts  pointed  out  some  of  the  evils  resulting  from  the 
equivocal  and  undefined  position  hitherto  occupied  by  the  educational 
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profession,  and  advocated  the  claims  of  the  Royal  College  of  Pnv 
ceptors,  whose  rcpresi^ntative  at  the  meeting  he  was  deputed  to  be. 
Towards  remedying  those  evils,  and  raising  the  general  standard  of 
the  profession,  he  said  that  the  Koyal  College  of  Preceptors  had  during 
the  last  ten  years  been  taking  some  steps — the  most  difficult  and  the 
most  important,  because  the  first.  It  supplied  a  centre  of  fimtemal 
union  to  the  members  of  the  profession,  a  medium  of  intercourse, 
and  a  means  of  testing  the  attainments  and  the  educational  skill  of 
teachers,  and  of  thereby  giving  the  public  a  guarantee  of  competency. 

The  College  of  Preceptors  had  also  directed  its  attention  for  sevend 
years,  with  the  most  beneficial  results,  to  the  examination  of  middle- 
class  schools.  More  than  3,000  pupils  at  private  middle-class  schools 
were  now  brought  annually  under  the  influence  of  this  College; 
far  more  had  been  accomplished  by  this  body  than  by  any  other 
whatever.  He  said  he  need  scarcely  observe  that  the  efficiency  of 
the  College  as  an  examining  body  would  be  powerfully  enhanced  by 
a  more  general^  and  more  public,  and  more  authoritative  recognition, 
such  as  would  raise  it  aliove  a  dependence  on  merely  optional  adhesion, 
and  render  it  a  national  institution,  used,  trusted,  and  supported  by  the 
community.  Whatever  might  be  thought  of  this  particular  institution, 
he  maintained  that  the  principles  on  which  it  had  been  established 
and  carried  on  were  just  and  true,  and  worthy  of  encouragement  and 
imitation,  and  that  therefore  the  interests  of  social  science  demanded 
that  those  principles  should  be  developed  to  a  fuller  and  more  national 
extent,  either  through  the  College  or  some  other  similarly-constituted 
body. 

He  recommended  some  central  association — such  as  this  College,  if 
fully  developed,  might  easily  become — empowered  by  Government 
to  exercise  the  functions  of  an  educational  tribunal,  analogous  in 
many  respects  to  the  College  of  Physicians  or  the  Society  of  Beuchers 
— authorized  by  Government  sanction,  and  including  a  Board  or 
Committee,  which,  after  full  and  fiiir  examination,  should  have  the 
])ower  to  admit  into  or  exclude  from  the  profession  all  candidates 
whatever.  Such  board  to  consist  chiefly  or  entirely  of  men  who  had 
proved  their  scholarship  and  their  ability  as  teachers. 

To  the  functions  of  such  a  tribunal  no  competent  teacher  would,  he 
imagined,  objcK^t.  It  would  of  course  be  necessary  that,  as  there  are 
various  departments  of  education  requiring  proportionately  various 
attainments,  a  corresponding  diversity  of  ranks,  specified  by  degrees, 
should  be  recognised.  It  would  also  be  fair  and  just  that  this  exa- 
mining body  should  be  bound  to  accept  degrees  from  the  universities, 
according  to  a  certain  scale,  as  a  sufficient  test  of  scholarship,  reserving 
only  to  itself,  in  such  cases,  the  right  to  examine  into  the  candidate's 
moral  character  and  power  of  imparting  knowledge.  In  advocating 
the  establishment  of  such  an  educational  tribunal,  he  was  not, 
however,  prepared  to  supj)ort  a  direct  interference  with  that  liberty 
of  the  subject  which  permits  every  man,  however  unqualified,  to 
open  a  school,  and  to  teach  the  young;  but  he  would  ask  of  the 
Government  and  of  the  country  such  open   and   avowed  support 
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for  it  HA  would  etamp  an  autlioritj  upon  its  proceedings  that  would 
l>e  underKtuod  and  appreciated  throughout  the  community  at  large* 
If  thla  were  once  done,  the  degre<ja  or  diplomas  of  the  College  of 
Teseliera  wouhi  obtain  a  viilue  and  ati  influence  that  would  ptit  an 
end  to  the  aystijm  of  erapirieiBm  and  quackery  which  had  so  long  l>eea 
ft  blot  ujjon  our  tniddle-clasa  schook.  TLe  jmi'ents  of  that  class  wer© 
not,  in  gen  era!  f  so  uneducated  or  so  undisoeming,  as  not  to  see  tliat 
tlie  ao-called  teacher,  who  shrank  from  submitting  hinjsolf  to  this 
test  of  kia  qualifications^  must  be  less  worthy  of  confidence  and  supjioiii 
ihiui  be  who  came  forward  and  jmssed  it  succesiifuny*  Let  the  reform, 
however,  \m  from  within,  and  voluntary,  not  foiled  u^ion  us  by  com- 
pulsion from  without.  He  trusted  that  teachers  generally  would  iee 
the  importance  of  tbia,  and  would  be  induced  to  stand  fortli  unitedly 
for  the  reform  and  the  raismg  of  their  bigh  and  honourable  profession. 
If  the  J  did,  they  would  moat  eifectually  remedy  many  of  the  evils 
nnder  wbieh  niiddl&K;laM  education  laboured. 


L 


On  ifce  Examination X  of  the  Society  of  Arts. 
Bev.  J.  Booth,  LL.D.,  F.KH, 


By  tbe 


Ih  tbe  following  remarks  I  have  endeavoured  to  lay  befoi^e  this 
department  of  the  A^ociation  an  account  of  a  movement  inaugurated 
hf  the  Bociety  of  Arta  for  the  purpose  of  applying  the  principle  of 
eiLamination  to  test  tbe  attaiuments  of  young  nien  attending  tbe 
eta^sea  at  mocbamca*  institutions,  and  of  youtbe  who  had  lately  been 
pupilB  of  commercial  schools, 

The  credit  of  opening  the  first  mecbanics*  ins^ititntion  may  be  wltb 
justice  given  to  Dr.  Eirkheck,  who,  upwards  of  fifty  years  ago,  esta- 
blisbed  a  mechajiics'  institution  at  Glasgow^  and  afterwaj^ds  was 
chiefly  instrumental  in  founding  the  London  IMechauica'  Institution 
in  Southampton  Buildings.  la  promoting  the  establishment  of  this 
and  similar  institutionjs  he  was  ably  assisted  by  Lord  Brougham,  Mr* 
Leonard  Horner^  Sir  Benjamin  Hey  wood,  Sir  John  Herschel,  and 
I>r.  Ure.  In  less  than  two  years  after  the  opening  of  the  London 
Mechanici*  Institution  similar  aocietieti  were  established  in  Aberdeen, 
Dundee,  Leeds,  Kewcastle-on-Tyne,  Alnwick,  Dunbar,  Lancaster, 
Manchester,  Birmingham,  Korwichi  Devonport,  Plymouth,  Ports* 
mouth,  Aahton,  Bolton,  Hexham,  Ipswich,  Lewes,  Louth,  Shrewsbury, 
Halifax,  Hull,  and  other  towns. 

Mechanics'  institutions  may  be  said,  in  a  certain  sense,  to  have 
failed,  Inaamnch  as  they  have  not  in  general  reached  the  particular 
classes  for  which  they  were  originally  designed.  But  it  niay  be  urged 
in  reply^  that  if  they  have  not  succeeded  in  their  primary  object,  they 
have  accomplished  others  not  less  important.  While  mechanics' 
institutions  have  in  many  instances  been  disregarded  or  abandoned 
,  by  those  for  whose  benefit  they  ware  founded^  in  almost  all  tbey  have 

I. 
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been  supported  by  the  middle  and  commercial  classes,  and  thus  they 
have  served  to  reveal  and  supply  a  want  previously  unsuspected.  Had 
the  mechanics*  institutions  not  been  upheld  l»y  these  classes,  they  must 
soon  have  been  closed,  while  in  many  cases  they  never  would  have 
been  opened. 

This  appropriation  of  the  advantafi^es  offered  to  the  lower  classes  by 
those  immediately  above  them  may  be  seen  in  the  circulation  of  the 
cheap  works  prepared  by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful 
Knowledge  for  the  instruction  of  the  poorer  classes,  who  availed 
themselves  of  these  books  but  to  a  very  limited  extent,  while  the 
circulation  proved  to  be  very  large  amongst  those  for  whom  they 
were  not  originally  designed. 

Again,  it  has  been  alleged  that  mechanics*  institutions  have  not 
answered  their  purpose  because  the  attendance  at  lectures  has  so 
fallen  off,  that  the  diminished  funds  will  not  admit  of  the  employment 
of  paid  lecturers  in  science  and  other  useful  knowledge.  But  the 
managers  of  these  institutions  ought  not  to  have  anticipated  that  the 
members,  who  for  the  most  part  were  ignorant  of  the  very  elements 
of  science  and  of  the  first  rudiments  of  useful  knowledge,  would  take 
a  lasting  interest  in  things  entirely  beyond  their  comprehension.  It 
was  unreasonable  to  expect  men  to  become  astronomers,  or  chemists, 
or  electricians,  from  merely  looking  on  at  a  man  working  an  orrery 
or  showing  pretty  exiHjriments  in  chemistry  or  electricity.  They 
made  no  provision  for  previously  tetiching  the  elements  of  those 
sciences  on  whose  most  abstruse  points  tliey  invited  men  of  the 
highest  eminence  to  lecture.  The  lecturing  system,  as  regards  science, 
has  been  a  failure,  and  it  would  indeed  have  been  very  strange  had  it 
been  otherwise. 

But  the  great  work  which  the  mechanics*  institutions  have  accom- 
plished will  be  found  to  consist  not  so  much  in  the  actual  improve- 
ments they  have  effected  in  the  education  of  tJie  people,  thoiigh  even 
here  their  labours  have  not  been  without  success,  nor  yet  in  the 
improved  habits  they  have  been  so  instrumeotal  in  introducing,  as  in 
the  thorough  conviction  they  have  imprt^sed  on  the  mind  of  the 
nation  that  the  rate  and  tendency  of  our  future  progress  must  chiefly 
depend  on  the  improved  habits  and  the  greater  enlightenment  of  the 
people,  and  that  these  can  effectually  be  secured  only  by  a  much 
wider  and  more  thorough  system  of  education  than  exists  at  present 
All  their  lectures,  and  discussions,  and  social  meetings  gravitate  to 
this  conclusion.  This  is  now  the  establislied  creed  with  respect  to 
social  progress,  and  no  public  man  ventures  to  gainsay  it  No  candi- 
date for  a  seat  in  the  Legislature,  whatever  may  be  the  bias  of  hia 
private  opinion  or  the  hue  of  his  politics,  claims  public  support  on  the 
ground  of  his  opposition  to  national  education.  On  this  question  the 
nation  has  made  up  its  mind,  and  will  not  argue.  The  practical 
difficulty,  however,  is  to  bring  discordant  opinions  into  harmony,  at 
least  so  far  as  to  uphold  some  determinate  course  of  action. 

Again,  the  mechanics*  institutions  liave  afforded  unwonted  &cilitie8 
for  bringing  all  classes  of  the  people  face  to  fiice.    Noblemen  and 
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statemnen,  philosophers  and  historians,  essayists  and  poets,  have  held 
it  to  be  a  high  privilege  and  a  sacred  duty  to  instnict  audiences  made 
up  of  artisans,  mechanics,  and  labourers.  Men  meet  in  these  institu- 
tions more  on  terms  of  equality — the  higher  distinguished  from  the 
lower  by  their  great  intelligence  and  their  wider  sympathies.  Else- 
irhere  the  different  classes  which  constitute  society  are  more  sharply 
defined  and  more  distinctly  divided  by  long-established  lines  of  sc{iar 
ration  and  conventional  forms. 

Under  this  view  mechanics*  institutions  have  been  of  great  service, 
hy  their  tendency  to  bring  different  classes  together  who  never  meet 
bat  in  a  place  of  worship  or  in  the  lecture-room.  They  afford  a 
neutral  ground  as  well  in  politics  as  in  religion.  In  no  future  deve- 
lopment of  the  great  work  of  education  can  the  mechanics'  institutions 
be  ignored  or  put  hade.  They  obtain  the  confidence  and  secure  the 
sympathies  of  large  masses  of  the  people,  and  these,  be  it  remembered, 
the  most  intelligent  and  influentisLl  of  their  class. 

It  was  naturally  to  be  expected  that  the  institutions  of  the  same 
oounty  or  of  adjoining  counties  should  form  themselves  into  uuiuuji  or 
local  associations^  for  the  purposes  of  co-operation  and  of  mutual 
•Mistanoe.  Several  such  local  unions  have  been  formed,  of  which  the 
oldest  and  tlie  most  flourishing  is  the  Yorkshire  Union,  c^>m- 
pming  upwards  of  a  hundred  and  thirty  institutions,  projected  many 
years  ago  by  its  present  president,  ^Ir.  Edward  Baiuesw  The  Hoci«?iy 
iar  the  Difhiion  of  Useful  Knowledge  attem jited,  \mi  without  muxyum, 
to  establish  a  national  union  of  these  societies.  They  thus  oontinuftid 
without  any  oomprebeasive  organization  until  the  year  1852,  when, 
on  the  proposal  of  Mr.  Hany  Chester,  the  Society  of  Arts  at  a  g«fneral 
meting  held  at  its  house  in  the  Adelphi,  on  the  1 8th  of  May,  in  tliat 
jeKTj  nder  the  presideDCT  of  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  iuaugumud 
a  gcuBEal  mian  of  the  meehamcs'  institutions  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
This  mdon  xkow  includes  about  400  mechanics*  in«$titutions,  er/m- 
pruBxig  tbe  largest  and  most  flourishing  of  these  societieik  The  chi^ 
advantsge  ajitinipatod  from  the  onion — a  cheap  and  uuif<.prm  Kupply  of 
leeiuics  to  tbe  infldtntknis — has  not  been  realized,  or  rather  hs«  not 
beem  m|uimL  Other  advantages,  which  seemed  at  first  only  inci- 
dental,  have  grown  into  imjtorcanoe.  A  gradual  change  has  b^^en 
taking  pikae  &r  Bome  time  past  in  the  cbaracUir  and  objfiou  of  tLvt^ 
botfies.  '^art  sctoildan  is  now  given  to  dasnes  for  oontinaou^  oouniei) 
of  study,  said  eyBtematk  iuRtmetion  is  grsdualJy  tnywbbdhi^  the 
dcsulUaj  infcaMlicm  ooDTered  in  the  oecain<>naJ  UxXujk.  TImit  are 
eroy  dsEV  amv  and  more  asBuming  the  fuziCtionE  and  dm^oLnpu]^  tLc 
dntafls  of  *pecpk:'s  oaQegea^  Tbe  xemdaacj  in  tLit;  direction  hu  beeu 
att«BietbBmsd  b^  lAm  wyn^em  of  penodicsl  examina^ouf  institutted  \*r 
tbe  SueifliA  c£  Ana.  wish  a  view  to  give  full  drr-elopimetit  vo  ivih 
imponant  Ammia  of  thiHie  flBtablismneuth.  Of  ihit  ^ravnii  1  nvw 
propoae  to  give  an  aocomxi. 

The  Conntdl  of  tiifr  SocietT  ncn  haviii;^  focnd  that  deuiand  f  jr  j*^.-- 

»  on  ibr  pan  of  -qm:  insGhiimuDft  which  uhtt  w«rcr  led  t/j  uar^vsiiftr^it. 

I  ifaat  many  of  the  insEitouuiis  weri;  it  u  uxum. 
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unsatisfactory  position,  that  but  little  regard  was  paid  to  class-teach- 
ing, and  that  several  were  fast  lapsing  into  places  of  mere  amusement, 
determined  to  institute  an  inquiry  into  both  matters;  and  at  an 
ordinary  meeting  of  their  body,  held  on  Wednestlay,  the  19th  of 
January,  1855,  resolved,  to  appoint  a  committee,  Ho  take  into  con- 
sideration, and  to  report  how  fax  and  in  what  manner  the  Society  of 
Arts  may  aid  in  the  promotion  of  such  an  education  of  the  people  as 
shall  lead  to  a  more  general  and  systematic  cultivation  of  arts,  manu* 
factures,  and  commerce — the  chartered  objects  of  the  Society.' 

This  committee  proceeded  to  ascertain,  with  as  much  aocuracy  as 
they  coiild,  the  sentiments  of  manufacturers  and  other  great  employers 
of  labour  throughout  the  country.  With  this  view,  a  circular  letter 
wafi  addressed  to  the  chief  manufacturers  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
In  this  letter,  after  alluding  to  the  increased  facilities  for  communica- 
tion, the  required  improvement  in  manufactures,  and  the  consequent 
necessity  for  progress  in  industrial  education,  the  committee  threw 
out  the  following  suggestion,  *  as  embodying,  at  least  virtually,  some 
of  the  great  principles  which  ought  to  be  i*ecognised  in  any  national 
system  of  industrisd  instruction : — 

'I.  The  improvement  of  the  endowed  grammar  schools,  more 
especially  of  those  which  are  not  intimately  connected  with  the 
universities;  to  enlarge  them,  so  as  to  introduce  among  the  subjects 
taught  the  elements  of  industrial  instruction. 

'  II.  The  conversion  of  the  present  mechanics*  institutions,  where 
practicable,  into  industrial  colleges. 

'III.  The  introduction  into  proprietary  schools  and  colleges  of 
a  system  of  instruction  better  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  middle 

ollMHt^H. 

'  IV.  That  aid,  in  the  fii-st  instance  at  least,  should  be  afforded 
by  supplying,  at  a  reduced  cost,  maps  and  models,  diagrams  and 
apparatus. 

*  V.  That  systematic  and  defined  courses  of  study  be  recommended. 

'VI.  That  something  in  the  nature  of  a  system  of  prizes,  exhi- 
bitions, or  scholarship  be  provided.  Innumerable  rewards  exist  at 
present  for  the  cultivation  of  classical  learning;  why  shoiild  there  not 
be  some  for  the  promotion  of  industrial  knowledge? 

*  VII.  To  hold  public  examinations  at  certain  central  localities,  for 
the  purpose  of  awarding  such  prizes. 

'  VIII.  To  award  to  candidates  who  should  distinguish  themselves 
certificates  of  different  degrees  of  merit.  Such  certificates,  if  care- 
fully awarded,  and  after  due  examination,  might  be  made,  as  all 
analogy  shows  us,  of  great  importance.' 

There  is  no  need  to  occupy  the  time  or  attention  of  the  depart- 
ment with  an  analysis  of  the  evidence  received,  or  with  extracts  from 
the  report  on  any  of  the  above  eight  points  except  the  last.  In  their 
report  to  the  Council  the  committee  say : — 

*  We  have  received  a  very  large  amount  of  decisive  testimony  in 
favour  of  some  system  of  examination  for  provincial  schools,  in  con- 
nexion with  a  central  body,  which  should  be  empowered  to  grant 
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certificates  of  proficiency.  On  this  ^ulyect  the  evidcDce  is  uuanimuua 
utid  deelsiTe:  Several  of  our  coit©rjiod dents,  whose  apinioiia  are 
entitled  to  the  gravest  consideratioiij  attach  the  utmost  importance  to 
a  pi^ctical  provieion  of  this  naturet  Some  would  go  so  far  aa  to  .my, 
that  without  some  conservative  provisioo  of  this  kindj  no  organiza- 
tion, however  perfect  it  may  be  at  fii^t,  can  long  be  Becured  from 
inefficiency  and  decay,  Amongst  others,  we  would  direct  attdntion 
to  tlie  important  testirooDy  of  Baron  Liobig,  given  at  poga  46  of  this 
lieport.  The  evidence  of  Dr.  Murray,  of  the  Edinburgh  School  of 
AriMj  page  55^  may  also  he  coDaulted  with  advantage^* 

The  latter  says:  *  There  are  two  most  favourable  results  that  flow 
from  our  ay  stem  of 'attestations'  and  ^  diplomas,' 

^  ibL  The  students  who  aim  at  these  distinctions  are  remarkable 
for  regularity  of  attendance,  for  industry  in  the  work  of  the  claaa, 
aad  for  exemplariness  in  eveiy  sense  of  that  word.  This  assiduity  oa 
their  part  exerts  a  most  beneficial  influence  on  the  whole  of  their 
fellow-students,  and  also  stimulates  the  lecturers, 

Vznd  There  is  scarcely  an  instance  of  a  young  man  who  possessed 
either  *  attestations  of  proficiency,'  or  *  life  diplomas,'  particularly  the 
latt^it,  who  does  not  in  consequence  get  on  better  in  the  worlds  either 
in  the  line  of  his  own  business  or  in  some  highc^r  branch.  Thei^  are 
many  instances,  not  merely  in  this  town,  hut  throughout  Groat  Britain, 
of  our  students  tilliug  situations  of  trnst  and  emolument,  as  archi^ 
tects,  engineers,  and  in  other  capiicitiea,  who  have  no  hesitation  of 
acknowledging  that  they  owe  all,  or  nearly  dl,  their  education  to  the 
School  of  Art,  Ail  cannot  attain  to  eminciicc^  hut  any  of  our  students 
showing  their  *  attestations  of  proficiency,'  or  *  life  diplomas,'  to  an 
employer,  are  sure,  or  almost  sure  of  being  at  once  employed.* 

Baron  Liebig  says :  '  Without  examination  all  eflbrts  are  useless^ 
and  no  scheme  of  instruction  has  any  perceptible  edect,  I  am  sup- 
ported in  my  assertion  by  an  ex[>©rienoe  of  twenty-seven  years,  and  I 
can  assure  yon  that  even  auiong  otu"  medical  students  the  study  of 
natund  philosophy,  of  chemistry^  and  of  zoology,  was  utterly  neg~ 
lecUdj  until  we  determined  to  divide  the  examination  of  these  students 
into  two,  namely,  a  previous  examination  in  the  natural  nciences,  and 
a  second  examination  in  them  projier  to  the  medical  de|iartment.. 
When  1  assure  you  that  for  twenty  years  no  nifdical  student  at 
Giessen  visited  the  laboratory,  this  is  a  full  and  sufficient  proof  of 
what  I  say.  But  immetliately  after  the  examination  was  introduced, 
the  students  pursued  their  studios  with  zeal  and  ardour.  I  re|ieat  it, 
if  no  examination  is  intrcjduced,  the  best  schemes  will  fail  and  will 
produce  no  effect;  inlroduce  the  exam iimtioQf  and  all  the  rest  follows 
of  itsel£     This  leading  point  mu^it  fiint  be  determined/ 

To  ascertain  how  lar  the  manufiicturera,  Bhiiiowners,  public  com- 
panies, bankers,  and  other  large  employers  of  labour,  whether  material 

^IXiental,  might  be  prepared  to  sanction  the  movement  about  to  be  un- 
*  en  by  the  Society,  a  declaration  was  obtained  fi^om  upwards  of  five 
hundirt*d  noblemen,  meml>er3  of  Parliament,  bankers^  merchanta,  nianii- 
facturei'Sj  and  public  companies^  stating  theii^  desdre  to  promote  the 
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success  of  the  plan.  The  next  step  the  Council  took  was,  to  appoint 
a  board  of  examiners  which  should  be  entitled  to  the  confidence  of 
the  country.  In  their  selection  thej  were  eminently  successful,  men 
of  the  highest  standing  in  literature,  science,  and  art  giving  their 
services  freely. 

For  two  years,  however,  the  scheme  of  examinations  did  not  make 
much  way  with  the  public.  The  cause  of  the  slow  advance  of  the 
measure  it  is  needless  here  to  enter  into ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  no 
active  steps  were  taken  imtil  February,  1856,  when  the  Council  at 
length  resolved  to  hold  an  examination  at  their  house  in  the  Adelpbi, 
in  the  month  of  June  following. 

The  examination  was  conducted  by  printed  papers  and  by  oral  exa- 
mination. The  subjects  examined  in  were  mathematics,  mechanics, 
chemistry,  physiology,  botany,  agriculture,  geography,  English  history, 
English  literature,  Latin,  French,  and  German.  There  were  fifty- 
two  candidates,  and  certificates  of  three  grades  were  awarded.  The 
results  of  this  examination  were  extremely  satisfactory;  so  much  so, 
that  the  Council  of  the  Society  determined  to  hold  examinations,  not 
only  in  London,  but  in  Huddersfield,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Yorkahire 
institutions. 

[The  remainder  of  Dr.  Booth's  paper  consisted  of  a  series  of  extraota 
trom  the  reports  of  the  examiners,  showing  the  success  of  the  exami* 
nation,  and  the  proficiency  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  candidates.] 


During  a  long  and  interesting  discussion  which  followed  the  reading 
of  these  papers,  the  necessity  for  some  authoritative  supervision  over 
endowed  schools,  and  for  some  combined  action  in  furtherance  of  an 
improved  education  for  the  middle  classes,  were  much  insisted  on. 
Great  doubt  was  expressed  as  to  the  expediency  of  calling  in  the  aid 
of  the  Government  for  either  of  these  objects;  and  while  the  claims  of 
the  Universities,  on  account  of  the  recent  steps  taken  by  them  in 
favour  of  middle-class  examination,  were  urged  by  some,  and  the 
actual  work  done  by  the  Society  of  Arts  and  the  Coll^i^  of  Preceptors 
was  dwelt  on  by  others,  the  feeling  of  many  seemed  to  be  in  fiskvour  of 
uniting,  as  far  as  possible,  the  various  efforts  now  being  made  for  the 
same  great  object.  Sir  John  Pakington,  in  summing  up  the  discus- 
sion, said,  that  while  maintaining  that,  as  a  nde,  the  intention  of  the 
founders  of  endowments  should  be  adhered  to,  he  thought  trustees 
ought  to  be  empowered  to  modify  them  in  certain  cases  to  meet  the 
more  extended  views  and  requirements  of  the  day.  With  respect  to 
the  general  question  of  middle-class  education,  he  said  the  preliminary 
step  was  good  elementary  instruction,  and  his  idea  was,  that  a  national 
system  of  elementary  education  ought  to  be  devised  which  should  be 
so  excellent  of  its  kind  that  no  boy  of  any  class  of  society  should  be 
unable  to  participate  in  its  advantages. 
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PAPERS  ON  THE  EDUCATION  OP  THE  WORKING 
CLASSES. 

THE  following  ten  papers — by  Mr.  Akroyd,  Mr.  Gedge,  Mr.  Gover, 
Mr.  Jenkins,  Mr.  Hastings,  Mr.  Unwin,  Mr.  Tremenlieere,  Mr. 
Talbot,  Dr.  Miller,  and  Mr.  Slaney — all  refer  to  the  education  of  the 
working  classes.  Embodied  in  their  pages  will  be  found  a  large  amount 
of  information,  collected  from  authentic  sources,  on  the  present  state  of 
education  in  various  manufetcturing  districts,  with  valuable  suggestions 
as  to  the  best  mode  of  remedying  defects,  and  utilizing  the  means  at 
disposal  These  papers  have  accordingly,  for  the  sake  of  convenience, 
be«i  grouped  together. 


On  Factory  Education,  and  its  Extension ;  and  on  the  Practi- 
cability of  its  Application  to  other  Trades  and  Occupations. 
By  E.  Akkoyd,  M.P. 

As  the  principles  of  the  Factory  System  are  not  generally  known  or 
well  understood,  it  may  be  desirable  that  I  i^ould  pre&u^  this 
paper  with  a  few  explanatory  remarka 

The  first  Act  of  Parliament^  embracing  the  textile  manu^EUstories 
generally,  was  passed  in  1833,  a  second  in  1844,  and  a  third,  com- 
monly called  the  Ten-hours'  Bill^  in  1847.  ^^^  object  of  these  Acts 
was  twofold. 

First :  To  protect  children  and  young  persons  from  excessive  and 
protracted  labour  in  factories,  by  a  limitation  of  their  working  hours. 
And  secondly  :  To  provide  for  the  education  of  factory  children,  by 
an  enactment  that  a  portion  of  the  hours  thus  withdrawn  from  work 
should  be  spent  in  school  j  and  that  the  schoolmaster's  certificate  of 
attendance  should  be  a  condition  of  the  employment  of  what  are 
called  half-timers.  Hence  factory  education  is  styled  the  Half- 
Time  System. 

The  special  attention  of  the  Legislature  had  been  directed  to  this 
class  of  youthful  workers  by  a  popular  agitation,  aroused  and  ani- 
mated chiefly  by  the  philanthropic  zeal  and  powerful  eloquence  of 
Mr.  Richard  Oastler  and  the  late  Mr.  M.  T.  Sadler,  M.P.  They  had 
long  witnessed  the  grievances  of  the  factory  population  amongst 
whom  they  lived,  and  they  painted  in  glowing  language  the  sufiferings 
inflicted  under  their  own  eyes.  On  the  premature  and  lamented 
death  of  Mr.  Sadler,  Lord  Ashley,  the  present  Earl  of  Shaftesbury, 
became  the  powerful  and  philanthropic  advocate  in  Parliament  of  the 
limitation  of  child- work  in  factories. 

Hitherto  the  parents  of  factory  children  had  been  generally  assent- 
ing parties  to  the  long  hours  of  factory  labour.  The  earnings  of 
their  children  made  a  welcome  and  im[)ortant  addition  to  the  weekly 
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income  of  the  fiunily ;  and  in  prosperoiis  times,  when  the  temptation 
of  higher  profits  induced  the  mill-owners  to  work  oyer-hours,  they 
likewise  were  equally  stimulated  by  higher  wages  to  prolong  their 
own  and  their  children's  labour.  To  work  short  time  was  oonsidered 
a  hardship,  because  it  was  accompanied  by  a  diminution  in  wages. 
Consequently,  those  employers  who  steadily  worked  long  hours  with- 
out intermission  of  time  or  wages,  were  considered  by  the  work- 
people the  most  eligible  masters.  But  when  the  evils  of  overwork 
were  pointed  out  to  them  in  burning  words,  the  fieustory  population, 
young  and  old,  parents  and  children,  regardless  of  all  pecuniary 
considerations,  took  up  the  cry  of  the  Ten-hours*  Bill,  and  never 
ceased  their  agitation  imtil  it  became  the  law  of  the  land. 

The  mill-owners  in  vain  protested  against  such  partial  legislation. 
It  was  not  proved  that  the  condition  of  children  employed  in  other 
trades  and  occupations,  when  removed  from  parental  control,  differed 
materially  from  that  of  fjeustory  children ;  but  it  was  easier  to  deal 
with  the  latter,  as  they  were  grouped  together  in  few  localities 
imder  large  employers  and  within  the  scope  of  efficient  inspection. 
A  case  was  made  out  for  interference,  and  several  large  employers 
themselves  supported  it.  The  state  of  political  parties,  too,  was 
favourable  to  the  movement.  All  opposition  from  the  body  of  mill- 
owners  failed  to  arrest  its  progress,  and  served  but  to  engender  ill- 
will  between  their  workpeople  and  themselvea  Any  offer  of  volun- 
tary arrangement  for  working  short  time  was  scouted,  and  no  com- 
promise would  be  listened  to.  Thus  the  Factory  Acts  were  passed 
by  the  strenuous  support  of  the  factory  operatives  themselves. 

In  the  primary  object — to  relieve  children  and  young  persons  from 
excessive  toil  in  factories — these  Acts,  more  especially  those  of  1844 
and  1847,  ^^^^  proved  eminently  successful 

Those  mill-owners  who  most  actively  opposed  the  Ten-hours'  Bill, 
have  observed  with  pleasure  its  good  fruits  in  the  improved  hetdth 
and  morals  of  the  factory  population. 

Mr.  Oastler  has  happily  lived  to  witness  the  beneficial  results  of 
his  self-denying  labour.  He  has  observed  the  peaceful  subsidence  of 
those  angry  passions  which  the  intensity  of  his  agitation  stirred  up. 
From  the  factory  operatives  he  has  reaped  a  rich  reward  of  grateful 
affection ;  whilst  from  the  mill-owners,  his  former  opponents,  he  has 
received  that  tribute  of  respect  and  esteem  to  which  the  sincerity  of 
his  motives,  the  earnestness  of  his  purpose,  and  the  fiedthfulness  of  his 
endeavours,  justly  entitle  him. 

"Mr.  Oastler  was  much  indebted  for  his  success  to  the  support  of 
his  fidthful  friend  and  colleague,  the  Kev.  G.  S.  Bull,  formerly  of 
Bierley,  near  Bradford,  but  now  of  Birmingham.  With  a  rare 
moral  courage,  dauntless  resolution,  and  Christian  zeal,  he  stood 
side  by  side  with  his  friend  in  the  contest. 

The  working  men  of  Huddersfield  formed  a  Short-Time  Com- 
mittee, which  gave  a  strong  impulse  to  the  movement ;  and  became 
the  cradle  of  a  powerful  organization  amongst  the  working  classes  in 
support  of  the  Ten-hours*  BilL 
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The  beDofits  derived  are  also  due  in  a  great  degree  to  the  educa- 
tional provisions  of  the  Factory  Act. 

That  of  1833  forbade  the  employment  of  children  under  nine 
years  of  age,  and  limited  the  working  hours  of  all  between  the  ages 
of  nine  and  thirteen  to  nine  hours  per  day,  not  exceeding  forty-eight 
in  the  week.  It  further  required  that  every  such  child  should  attend 
school  two  hours  per  day  for  six  days  in  the  week ;  and  without  a 
certificate  of  such  attendance  in  the  preceding  week,  the  child  was 
not  permitted  to  work.  The  factory  inspector  had  the  power  to 
annul  this  certificate,  and  any  neglect  of  this  condition  subjected  the 
employer  to  a  heavy  penalty. 

The  Act  of  1 844  permitted  the  employment  of  children  of  eight 
years  of  age,  but  limited  the  mill-hours  of  all  between  the  ages  of 
eight  and  thirteen,  to  six  hours  and  a  half  daily^  and  extended  the 
schooling  to  three  hours  daily. 

The  cost  of  education  under  this  system  is  borne  by  those  who  are 
directly  benefited  by  the  labour  of  the  children,  and  the  respon- 
sibility is  thrown  upon  the  parents  and  employers.  The  parent  may 
select  the  school  to  which  the  child  shall  be  sent,  and  the  employer 
may  deduct  firom  its  wages  to  the  extent  of  one-twelfth  towards  the 
payment  of  the  schoolmaster.  The  factory  inspector  may  refuse 
payment  to  a  schoolmaster^  whom  he  may  consider  unfit  for  his 
office. 

It  is  evident  that  these  educational  clauses  of  the  Factory  Act 
hang  entirely  upon  the  limitation  of  the  working  hours  of  children. 
Only  the  half-timers,  as  they  are  called,  between  eight  and  thirteen 
years  of  age,  come  within  the  range  of  its  provisions.  No  child  of 
this  tender  age  could  possibly  attend  school  with  advantage  after 
working  ten  hours  in  a  factory.  Play  and  relaxation  are  necessary 
to  the  child's  existence.  No  additional  burden  of  mental  task-work 
could  be  sustained  by  its  exhausted  physical  power  and  enfeebled 
attention.  Without  a  limitation  of  the  working  Incurs  of  children, 
either  by  trade  regulation  or  by  law,  it  is  impossible  to  afibrd  to  that 
numerous  class  who  are  put  to  work  at  an  early  age,  any  education 
worthy  of  the  name. 

No  dependence,  however,  can  be  placed  upon  voluntary  arrange- 
ment to  restrict  the  remunerative  employment  of  children.  In 
prosperous  times  the  temptation  of  high  wages  and  large  profits 
will  induce  jjarents  and  employers  to  work  children  long  hours, 
regardless  of  their  education  and  to  the  future  injury  of  mind  and 
body. 

The  spirit  of  competition  is  so  jealous  and  keen,  that  if  but  a  few 
employers  should  break  through  a  preconcerted  arrangement,  others 
would  follow,  and  it  would  soon  be  generally  disregarded. 

The  half-time  system,  besides  protecting  children  from  over-work, 
combines  the  double  advantage  of  industrial  training  with  elementary 
instruction. 

In  factories,  the  occupation  of  children  is  of  a  different  cheuttcter 
firom  that  of  young  persons;   nevertheless,  habits  of  industry  are 
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formed,  and  manual  dexterity  acquired,  which  are  of  essential  use  in 
future  employment. 

The  Factory  Inspectors*  Report  for  April,  1857,  contains  an 
admirable  review,  by  Mr.  Alexander  Kcdgrave,  of  the  half-time 
systi^m  as  an  educational  measure.  Mr.  Redgi^ave  proves  that  the 
number  of  half-time  cliildren  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  tliirteen 
in  1856,  is  less  by  one* fifth  than  the  number  of  children  between  nine 
and  thirteen  employed  in  factories  in  1835.  The  effect,  therefore,  of 
the  half-time  system  has  been  to  induce  employers  to  prefer  full* 
timers,  where  they  could  be  obtained,  in  order  to  escape  the  trouble- 
some conditions  attached  to  the  employment  of  half-timera.  This 
fact  proves  at  least  that  the  primary  object  of  legislation  has  been 
accomplished,  and  that  not  only  are  children  from  eight  to  thirteen 
protected  from  overwork,  but  many  of  them  seem  to  escape  work 
altogether,  at  least  in  factories  as  half-timers,  and  thereby  lose  the 
ben^ts  of  factory  education.  No  satisfactory  return  has  yet  been 
made  of  the  average  time  during  which  half-time  children  remain  at 
school.  If  employed  the  full  term,  from  eight  to  thirteen,  they  must 
of  course  attend  five  years;  but  it  remains  to  be  ascertained  what 
proportion  actually  reap  the  full  benefit  of  the  term.  Mr.  Redgrave 
gives  a  table,  showing  the  average  period  of  attendance  of  a  certain 
number  of  children  at  particular  schools,  remaining  under  the  same 
schoolmaster  without  change;  but  as  a  factory  population  is  more  or 
less  migratory,  and  children  are  frequently  removed  from  employer  to 
employer  for  an  expectant  advantage  in  wages,  and  are  thereby  sub- 
jected to — as  remarked  by  Mr.  Redgrave  himself — a  change  of  school- 
masters, this  return  affords  no  index  to  the  duration  of  tuition. 
During  the  last  Session  of  Parliament  a  return  was  ordered,  which 
may  in  due  time  afford  a  more  satisfactory  reply  to  this  question. 

Mr.  Redgrave  draws  a  comparison  between  the  attainments  of 
whole-day  scholars,  who  attend  all  the  day  and  every  day,  and  half- 
timers,  who  only  get  three  hours  schooling  daily. 

The  result  is  as  follows : — 

CentenmAl  proportion  of 


Children  between  the  ages  of  Factory  Wbole-di^ 

ei|{ht  and  thirteen.  children.  aoholan. 

Learning  to  read  only 10*17         •••         — 

Learning  to  read  and  write  only     .         ...         a  1-3 
Learning  to  read  and  write  and  ) 

the  first  four  simple  rules  of 

arithmetic 

Learning  grammar,  geography, 

history,  and  higher  rules  ot  \  ...         26*3  ...         51*1 


417  ...         48.9 


arithmetic 


If  we  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  the  parents  who  can 
afford  to  send  their  children  to  school  the  whole  day,  and  every  day, 
must  be  in  better  circumstances  than  those  who  are  obliged  to  send 
their  children  to  the  fietctoiy,  and  that  the  children  of  the  former 
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receive  many  collateral  aids  to  their  tuition  and  are  in  better  training 
condition  than  the  former,  this  return  speaks  most  fevourablj  for 
the  progress  of  factory  children.  In  this  list  the  whole-day  scholars 
had  learnt  to  read  and  write  before  the  age  of  eight,  and  had  there- 
fore commenced  schooling  much  earlier  than  their  competitors.  Not- 
withstanding this  vantage  ground,  however,  it  appears  that  only  48 
per  cent,  of  the  whole-day  scholars,  as  against  41  per  cent,  of  the 
half-timers,  have  mastered  the  four  simple  rules  of  arithmetic  besides 
reading  and  writing. 

One  imdeniable  conclusion  we  may  draw  from  this  return, — ^that^  in 
proportion  to  the  hours  spent  at  school,  the  half-timers  learn  much 
quicker  and  make  more  rapid  progress  than  the  whole-day  scholars — a 
fiMst  which  is  further  corroborated  by  the  evidence  of  theur  school- 
masters. 

The  result  of  this  inquiry  into  the  working  of  this  half-time  system 
of  education  shows  that,  so  &r  as  it  has  been  carried  out,  it  has  secured 
for  the  factory  children  affected  by  its  provisions  valuable  elementary 
instruction,  and  that  nearly  50,000  children  are  included  in  fistctory 
schools.  The  defect  of  the  system  is,  that  it  does  not  cover  a  suffi- 
ciently wide  area.  It  is  unjustly  applied  to  one  class  of  the  com- 
munity alone;  and  of  that  class  all  the  full-timers  above  thirteen 
years  of  age,  who  have  not  previously  worked  as  half-timers,  entirely 
escape  its  regulations. 

The  consideration  of  this  narrow  operation  of  the  half-time  system 
brings  me  to  the  second  part  of  my  subject, — the  best  means  of  securing 
the  elementary  instruction  of  dU  children  and  young  persons  employed 
in  fjBustories,  without  exception.  I  will  then  proceed,  in  conclusion,  to 
the  inquiry, — by  what  practical  measures  the  same  general  principles 
can  be  applied  to  the  work-children  employed  in  other  trades  and 
occupations.  No  adequate  cause  has  ever  been  shown  why  the  legis- 
lature should  confine  its  paternal  care  to  the  amelioration  of  the  con- 
dition of  £Eictory  children  alone.  Their  mere  manual  labour  is  light 
and  easy,  and  their  occupation  is  more  healthy  and  less  irksome  than 
that  of  other  trades  wherein  child-workers  are  employed. 

As  a  mill-owner  myself,  I  must  beg  leave  to  protest  against  the 
manner  in  which  the  employers  of  factory  labour  have  been  singled 
out  by  Parliament  from  all  other  classes  of  employers.  They  have 
been  made  the  special  objects  of  Government  inspection;  they  have 
been  subjected,  under  heavy  penalties,  to  the  observance  of  minute 
rules  and  regulations — some,  perhaps,  necessary  to  the  due  fulfilment 
of  the  Act,  but  others  frivolous  and  vexatious,  and  useless  for  any 
humane  purpose. 

As  a  body,  mill-owners  yield  not  in  beneficence,  and  the  desire  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  their  work-people,  to  any  other  class  of 
employers  in  the  kingdom.  Why,  then,  should  they  alone  remain 
under  this  exceptional  legislation)  In  Germany,  strangely  enough, 
tlie  very  reverse  prevails,  and  factory  children  alone  are  excluded 
from  the  general  law  which  compels  the  daily  attendance  at  school  of 
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all  children  between  five  and  fourteen  years  of  age,  Mr.  Redgraye, 
in  bis  report,  states  that  tbis  law,  and  its  exceptions,  is  more  or  less 
in  force  throughout  the  countries  of  central  Europe — Austria,  Pnissiay 
Wurtemburg,  Bavaria,  Switzerland,  Nassau,  <ka  Manufacturers  are 
the  i>ets  of  foreign  governments;  in  this  country  they  have  not  been 
held  in  the  same  estimation. 

But  whilst  I  protest  against  the  partial  legislation  to  which  mill- 
owners  have  been  subjected,  I  have  observed  with  pleasure  the  advan- 
tages conferred  upon  half-time  factory  children  by  their  improved 
education,  and  I  am  therefore  anxious  to  embrace  a  wider  circle  of 
the  same  class,  even  should  other  trades  and  occupations  refuse  to 
adopt  the  system.  An  educated  race  of  o))erative8  is  more  valuable 
in  an  industrial  point  of  view  than  ignorant  workers;  and  to  meet 
the  foreign  competition,  which  annually  increases,  the  British  manu- 
facturer will  stand  in  need  of  all  the  help  he  can  get  from  trained, 
educated,  and  skilled  artisans.  1  will  endeavour,  then,  to  point  out 
how  the  education  of  factory  children  may  be  further  developed, 
without  imposing  unnecessary  or  objectionable  restrictions  upon  the 
employers. 

No  child  under  eight  years  of  age  can  be  worked  in  a  factory. 
Abundant  opportunity  is  thereby  afforded  for  a  preliminary  atten- 
dance at  infant-schools,  where  children  might  easily  learn  to  read  and 
write,  or,  at  all  events,  to  read.  From  my  own  experience  of  an 
infant-school,  I  find  that  })arents  eagerly  avail  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  send  their  infants  to  a  good  school,  and  cheerfully  pay  for 
each  child  twopence  per  week.  The  half-timers  would  make  valuable 
progress  in  their  subsequent  learning  if  they  had  previously  acquired 
its  inidiments.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  force  the  in&nt  mind  at 
the  expense  of  the  body.  Under  a  good  system  both  are  equally 
improved,  as  I  can  testify  from  observation.  In  my  own  infiEint- 
school  some  enter  at  four  years,  who  afterwards  work  as  half-timerSy 
thus  giving  a  preparation  of  four  years.  Supposing,  however,  that  it 
was  made  a  condition,  ui>on  the  employment  of  all  half-timers  above 
eight  and  under  ten  years  of  age,  that  they  had  previously  attended 
an  infant-school  for  two  years  at  least,  no  hai*dship  would  be  inflicted 
either  upon  employers  or  parents.  Mr.  Kedgrave,  I  am  glad  to 
observe,  strongly  recommends  to  the  employers  of  half-timers  some 
such  measure. 

All  full-timers,  who  have  not  previously  worked  as  half-timers,  are 
now  employed  without  education.  Mr.  Redgrave  explains  the  mode 
in  which  his  colleague,  Sir  John  Kincaid,  proposes  to  meet  this  diffi- 
culty, and  also  does  mo  the  honour  to  allude  to  a  proposition  for  this 
purpose  which  I  made  at  a  public  meeting  in  Halifax.  Whatever 
may  be  done  in  this  direction,  we  must  leave  intact  the  present  half- 
time  system.  The  slightest  infringement  upon  it  would  be  viewed 
with  jealousy  by  the  factory  workers,  and  must,  therefore,  be  carefully 
avoided.  1  would  recommend  that  all  full-timers  above  thirteen,  who 
are  now  required  by  the  Act  to  be  passed  by  the  surgeon  as  possessed 
of  the  physical  strength  of  a  child  of  thirteen,  should  also  be  required 
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to  furniflli  a  <^rtificate  from  a  qualified  achoolmafiter,  atteflting  tbat 
the  child  had  acquired  elementary  instrviction  in  reading,  writing,  and 
atithmtstic.  FailiDg  this  certificate,  I  had  formerly  proposed  that  no 
child  between  thirteen  and  fifteen  should  be  allowed  to  work  full  time ; 
"but  as  tliia  might  prove  too  hea%^y  a  tax:  upon  a  poor  hut  negligent 
parent,  I  would  alter  my  original  propositioo,  and  prolong  the  period 
of  full  time  from  thirteeu  to  fourteen  years  of  age,  after  which  period 
the  young  person  should  bo  permitted  to  work  full  time  with  or 
without  a  certiAcatc.  Tlie  loes  of  a  yearns  wa^  would  be  a  suHicient 
penalty  for  neglect. 

It^  through  the  preceding  means,  elementary  instruetion  should  be 
generally  diiiujied  anion^f^t  both  full  and  half  timei^,  higher  attalii- 
i&entB  might  be  placed  within  reach  of  those  who  wei^  disposed  to 
prosecute  their  studiea  in  night-schools,  Mechanics^  Institutions^  or 
Working  Men's  Collegea,  or  by  availing  themselves  of  access  to  well- 
as3f*rted  libi'arieis.  The  evening  classes  would  not  interfere  with  daily 
employment;  and  young  pei-sons  advanced  beyond  the  age  of  child' 
hcNKl,  with  stronger  powei^  of  body  and  mind,  would  find  such 
mcnUU  exeroiiae  an  agreeable  change  from  their  daily  occujmtiQns,  and 
Qot  an  irksome  taak^ 

In  my  own  sehools  for  half-timers,  I  have  already  put  in  practice  a 
plaa  of  certificates.  When  their  term  is  complete,  the  scholara  are 
Cifi42li  furnished  by  the  school  master  with  a  certidcute,  ihowing  their 
attainnient.s  in  remling,  wnting,  and  anthmetic,  and  what  has  been 
their  conduct  at  school.  A  note  is  appended,  recommending  them  to 
attend  the  Evening  School  or  Working  Men*a  College  for  at  leaat 
three  yeai's  longer.  In  employing  fitU-timera,  a  preterence  is  always 
given  to  the  holders  of  a  good  certificate. 

Having  thus  discussed  the  most  tangible  method  of  improving 
&Qitory  education  lor  factoi'y  worberaj  I  come  to  the  concluding  and 
xnost  di  IS  cult  questioii,^how  to  apply  the  same  principles  to  other 
tmdas  and  occujMitions. 

Much  has  ali*eady  been  done  in  this dii^ect ion  for  children  employed 
in  mines  and  collieries,  and  the  restrictions  already  imposed  upon 
their  employment  by  the  Act  5  and  6  Victoria  offer  aome  facilities 
for  educiitional  progress*  The  official  inspection  under  which  they 
are  placed  has  been  wisely  used  by  the  able  and  zealoua  Oomtnissioner, 
Mr,  Seymour  Tremenheere,  to  induce  the  large  employers  to  make  a 
Oonihined  effort  for  the  education  of  their  work-ohildi'en. 

The  'valuable  re^jort  of  Mr.  Tremeuheere  for  1857  gives  some 
Interesting  information  upon  the  subject  liumerous  asaoeiationa  of 
employers  have  been  formed  in  ditferent  parts  of  the  iron  and  mining 
districtsi,  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  sound  elementary  education 
amongst  their  work-people,  by  the  oflfer  of  prize^^  to  be  competed  for 
by  canditiates  belonging  to  groups  of  schools,  on  the  same  principles 
as  the  prize-schemes  that  have  been  found  successful  in  Staffordshire, 
Shro^jshire,  Noi'thumbtrrland  and  Durham. 

The  piizes  oflered  are  of  two  kinds — money  and  honorary  prisses. 
The  former  are  intended  to  afford  the  parent  iome  compensation  for 
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the  loss  of  his  child's  wages,  provided  it  should  remain  at  Bohodl 
instead  of  at  work  for  a  period  sufficient  for  the  acquisition  of 
elementary  knowledge.  This  system  of  money-prizes,  however, 
threatens  to  break  down  under  its  own  weight  Mr.  Tremenheere,  in 
page  1 5  of  his  Repoi-t,  remarks : — 

'  I  feel  bound  to  record  my  opinion  that  the  prize-schemes  of 
Staffordsliire  and  Shropshire  are  going  beyond  their  original  intention, 
and  that  the  time  has  arrived  for  another  proposal,  which  may  tend 
to  give  that  original  intention  a  more  general  effect.  Mr.  Norris, 
one  of  her  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Schools,  who  conducted  the  exami- 
nations, and  who  has  given  much  time  and  attention  to  the  whole 
subject,  states  in  his  Report  for  1856,  that  the  number  of  candidates 
in  those  four  associations  was,  in  1855,  696,  and  in  1856,  799.  This 
great  increase  in  the  number  of  candidiates  gives  rise  to  some  serious 
considerations. 

'  I  St  Can  the  funds  of  the  associations  be  expected  to  go  on 
increasing  proportionately  to  the  demand  made  upon  themf 

'  2nd.  Can  the  time  of  the  Inspectors  be  given  to  the  extent  required 
by  this  increase  of  candidates? 

'  Mr.  Norris  answers  these  questions  in  the  negative,  and  therefore 
proposes  that  the  competition  for  the  money-prizes  should  be  deferred 
until  the  candidate  has  completed  twelve  years  of  age,  and  three  years 
regular  attendance  at  school ;  and  that  no  one  shall  be  a  candidate  for 
the  money-prize  who  has  not  first  gained  the  Bible-prize,  the  qualifica- 
tions for  which  are  two  years*  regular  attendance  at  school,  subse- 
quently to  the  age  of  nine.' 

These  are  the  recorded  opinions  of  the  able  originators  and  sup- 
porters of  the  i)rize-scheme. 

But  admitting  that  these  money-prizes  have  been  partially  success- 
ful, and  have  drawn  children  to  schools  which  otherwise  might  have 
been  unoccupied,  it  seems  a  strange  inconsistency  on  the  part  of 
employers,  first,  individually,  to  offer  j)arents  the  bribe  of  good  wages 
to  take  their  children  from  school,  and  then  collectively,  through 
large  associations,  to  subscribe  for  money-prizes  as  a  higher  bribe  to 
tempt  parents  to  send  their  children  back  again  to  school.  Thus  do 
the  employers  outbid  themselves.  Exception  may  also  be  taken  to 
the  very  principle  of  giving  a  premium  to  a  parent  for  sending  his 
child  to  school,  as  thereby  he  is  led  to  undervalue  the  education  which 
costs  him  nothing. 

Honorary  prizes  and  certificates  are  admirable  stimulants  to  com- 
petition amongst  scholars,  and  appeal  to  a  higher  motive  than 
cupidity — ^the  desire  for  distinction. 

It  is  a  condition  imposed  upon  all-  candidates  for  prizes,  that  they 
produce  certificates  of  regular  attendance  at  schools,  during  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-six  days  in  each  year,  for  periods  of  one,  two,  and 
three  years.  The  lowest,  or  third-class  prize,  is  for  twelve  months, 
the  second  for  two,  and  the  first  for  three  years,  the  value  of  the 
prize  being  proportionately  increased.     A  voluntary  adoption  of  the 
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half-time  system  is  thus  attempted.  In  the  absence  of  any  better 
system,  I  observe  with  pleasure  that  the  Birmingham  Educational 
Association  has  taken  up  the  scheme,  and  offers  prizes  for  three  years' 
attendance  at  schooL 

Had  this  voluntary  introduction  of  the  half-time  system  been 
generally  received,  it  might  have  diminished  the  force  of  the  argu- 
ments for  legislative  inteHerence.  But,  notwithstanding  these  artificial 
inducements  held  out  to  parents,  the  results  are  admitted  by  Mr. 
Tremenheere  to  be  very  unsatisfactory.  At  page  1 8  of  his  Report^ 
he  says: — 

'The  &ct  is  established  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  children  in 
elementary  schools  leave  them  before  they  are  ten  years  old;  and  that 
the  attendance  of  a  large  proportion,  while  there,  is  very  irregular; 
and  that  from  these  two  causes  combined,  the  little  they  have  learned 
has  been  learned  so  imperfectly  that  in  most  cases  it  is  all  nearly  lost 
after  a  few  years.' 

Now  the  Act  for  regulating  the  employment  of  children  in  mines 
forbids  the  employment  of  children  under  ten  years  of  age.  Hence 
it  is  evident  that  to  this  legal  restriction  the  children  are  indebted 
for  the  privilege  of  remaining  at  school  even  for  this  short  term. 
Qiving  full  force  to  these  facts,  and  to  the  admissions  made  by  Mr. 
Tremenheere,  it  follows  conclusively  to  my  mind,  that  nothing  short 
of  legislative  interference  can  accomplish  the  desired  object.  If  the 
employers  be  earnest  in  their  desires  to  promote  the  education  of 
tbeir  work-children,  and  to  secure  generally  a  three  years'  attendance 
at  school,  why  not  at  once  promote  the  enactment  of  a  law  on  the 
principles  of  the  Factory  Act,  which  shall  so  limit  the  working  houi*8 
of  children  under  twelve  or  thirteen  as  to  afford  time  for  school 
attendance,  and  shall  further  make  that  attendance  a  condition  of 
employment ) 

In  South  Yorkshire  the  coal-owners  have  already  taken  action  in 
this  direction,  and  have  petitioned  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
Education  to  engraft  the  half-time  system  upon  their  trade  regula- 
tions. Many  of  the  clergy,  and  especially  the  Rev.  Mr.  Levett,  of 
Rotherham,  have  zealously  supported  the  movement;  but  to  be  suc- 
cessful, a  combined  and  general  effort  of  the  trade  should  be  made,  to 
obtain  an  efficient  Act  of  Parliament.  There  would  be  no  occasion 
to  encumber  the  Act  with  minute  and  vexatious  regulations,  which 
n5(elessly  fret  and  shackle  the  employers.  A  simple  measure  might 
be  framed,  adapting  the  princii)les  of  the  Factory  System  to  the 
conditions  of  a  different  occupation.  The  parents  themselves  ought 
to  bear  an  important  share  in  this  movement  along  with  the  em- 
ployers. Their  natural  affection  must  surely  prompt  them  to  secure 
for  their  offspring  the  inestimable  blessing  of  a  sound  education.  Let 
but  a  right  appeal  be  made  to  their  parental  feelings,  and  as  the 
fathers  and  mothers  of  the  factory  children  respondeil  to  the  fervid 
eloquence  of  Mr.  Oastler,  so  will  they  take  up  this  question  with 
that  sincerity  and  heartiness  which  are  the  noble  features  of  the 
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working-classes  of  this   country,    and  which,  when   enlisted  in   a 
righteous  cause,  no  opposition  can  long  withstand. 

Taking  a  wider  view  of  the  subject,  and  stepping  beyond  those  who 
are  placed  under  the  benevolent  inspection  of  Mr.  Tremenheere, 
let  us  shortly  consider  the  best  means  of  applying  the  principles  of 
factory  education  to  all  classes  of  work-children  throughout  the 
kingdom.  By  the  term  *  work-children,*  I  mean  those  who  work  for 
wages  or  hire,  not  under  the  ])arental  roof,  and  apart  from  their 
parents'  control  and  responsibilities;  and  who,  therefore,  in  order 
to  minister  to  the  pecuniary  profits  of  their  employers,  and  to 
the  necessities  or  idleness  of  their  parents,  are  liable  to  be  over- 
worked at  the  expense  of  their  health,  and  to  the  neglect  of  their 
education. 

The  principles,  then,  which  I  would  seek  to  extend  generally 
are : — 

1st.  The  limitation  of  the  age  at  which  work-children  shall  be 
employed.  Eight  years  of  age  is  quite  early  enough  for  a  child  to 
enter  upon  any  description  of  task- work,  however  light;  and  I  would 
recommend,  therefore,  that  none  be  employed  under  that  age.  This 
will  afford  sufficient  time  for  a  preliminary  infant  schooling. 

2ndly.  The  hours  of  work  for  children  from  eight  to  twelve  or 
thirteen  years  old  to  be  restricted,  so  as  to  permit  of  regular  atten- 
dance at  school  without  taxing  the  children's  strength  too  severely. 
The  school-time  might  be  fixed,  as  in  the  Factory  Act,  at  three  hours 
daily,  or  on  alternate  days  for  six  hours  each,  or  in  such  other  manner 
as  will  best  accommodate  the  requirements  of  different  trades.  In 
all  cases,  the  schoolmaster's  certificate  of  attendance  to  be  the  con- 
dition of  subsequent  employment 

3rdly.  No  young  person  to  be  allowed  to  work  full  time  at  the 
cessation  of  the  half-time  term,  unless  he  receive  from  a  qualified 
schoolmaster  an  attested  certificate  that  he  has  acquired  elementary 
knowledge. 

Without  such  a  certificate,  the  half-time  term  shall  be  prolonged 
to  fourteen  years,  when,  under  any  circumstances,  it  shall  absolutely 
cease.  But  the  question  naturally  arises, — who  shall  judge  of  the 
qualifications  of  the  schoolmaster)  and  by  whom  must  he  be  authorized 
to  grant  the  proposed  certificates)  From  the  experience  of  the 
working  of  the  Factory  Act,  it  is  unsafe  to  leave  the  control  with 
the  employer.  The  qualification  must  be  tested  by  competent  and 
independent  parties;  and  probably  the  duty  would  be  most  efficiently 
discharged  by  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Schools.  Certificated 
schoolmasters  under  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  would 
need  no  further  testimonial,  but  all  uncertificated  masters  should 
pass  an  examination,  and  receive  a  diploma  with  different  degrees  of 
merit,  the  lowest  of  which  should  authorize  the  recipient  to  grant 
school  certificates :  all  such  examined  masters  to  be  properly 
registered,  and  the  parents  or  employers  to  be  at  liberty  to  accept  the 
certificates  of  any  registered  schoolmaster. 

The  school  certificates  for  full-timers  should  be  of  different  grades; 
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and  it  is  impossible  to  form  a  better  classification  than  that  adopted 
bj  the  Birmingham  Educational  Association. 

The  third,  or  lowest  class,  which  maj  be  considered  as  the  pass])oi*t 
to  fall  time,  should  specify  that  the  scholar  can  read  fluently,  spell 
correctly,  write  from  dictation,  work  the  four  first  rules  of  arithmetic, 
simple  and  compound,  and  answer  questions  on  the  map  of  England. 
To  this'  should  be  added  a  knowledge  of  the  first  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity, including  the  life  of  our  Saviour  and  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  but  avoiding  mere  questions  of  doctrine,  which  more  appro* 
priately  are  referred  to  Sunday-school  teaching. 

Reference  should  be  made  to  the  conduct  of.  the  boy  at  school, 
which  is  4>f  more  importance  than  mere  intellectual  attainments. 
Although  not  made  a  condition  of  employment,  it  should  be  placed  so 
prominently  as  to  show  the  scholar  that  good  conduct  is  essential  to 
his  future  progress  and  welfare.  For  the  second  and  first  class  school 
certificates,  I  would  adopt  the  classification  of  the  Birmingham  Edu- 
cational Association. 

From  the  last  census,  it  appears  that  1,000,000  children,  between 
five  and  twelve  years,  were  neither  at  work  nor  at  school.  These 
children  can  be  touched  but  very  slightly  by  the  factory  half-time 
system;  but  they  would  come  more  directly  under  the  influence  of  the 
certificate  plan,  which  1  recommend  as  the.pa8spoi*t  to  full  time. 

The  threatened  loss  of  wages  during  th? interval  between  the  ages 
of  twelve  and  fourteen,  at  the  very  period  when  the  child's  work 
dates  its  increased  value,  would  act  as  a  spur  to  those  parents  who 
cannot  afiford  to  maintain  their  families  in  idleness  to  send  them 
earlier  to  school,  in  order  that  they  might  receive  their  educational 
certificate  before  twelve  or  thirteen. 

Any  Act  intended  to  put  into  operation  the  principles  which  I 
have  advocated  should  be  enforced,  not  by  a  complex  machinery  of 
inspection,  but  by  the  infliction  of  moderate  fines  and  penalties  for 
breaches  of  the  law,  visited  both  upon  the  parents  and  the  employers ; 
with  more  severity,  however,  upon  the  latter,  who,  with  larger  means, 
ahould  be  mulcted  the  more  heavily,  in  order  to  equalize  the  punish- 
ment. One  portion  of  the  fine  to  be  paid  to  the  informer,  and  the 
remainder  to  the  support  of  the  school  at  which  the  child  might  be 
expected  to  attend.  I  apprehend  that  no  great  difficulty  would  arise  in 
Becuring  the  observance  of  the  Act,  as  every  friend  of  the  cause  would 
consider  it  his  duty  to  uphold  its  fulfilment  But  in  the  event  of 
legislation,  the  provisions  of  the  Act  should  come  into  slow  and  gradual 
operation,  in  order  to  afibrd  ample  time  to  those  who  may  be  aflected 
by  it  to  enlarge  the  machinery  of  education  in  proportion  to  the 
increased  work  thrown  upon  it. 

The  expense  of  the  child's  schooling  might  be  deducted  from  its 
wages,  as  under  the  provision  of  the  Factory  Act,  already  explained. 
Thereby  it  becomes  the  interest  of  the  employer  to  assist  in  providing 
school  accommodation,  and  to  facilitate  the  child's  instruction,  in  order 
to  supply  himself  with  juvenile  labour.  Partly  from  this  motive, 
many  &ctoiy  employers  in  the  North  of  England  have  established 
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schools  under  efficient  masters,  in  connexion  with,  or  at  a  convenient 
distance  from,  their  establishments.  The  same  motives  would,  doubt- 
less, actuate  other  employers  to  provide  school-houses  for  the  vast 
increase  of  pupils  which  a  general  Act  would  occasion.  For  the 
first  few  years,  a  deficiency  might  be  felt — a  much  more  agreeable 
state  of  things,  at  least,  than  having  abundant  schools  with  but  few 
scholars.  The  evil  would  by  degrees  rectify  itself,  as  firee  scope  and 
encouragement  would  be  given  to  individual  and  voluntary  exertions. 
Failing  other  resources,  grants  in  aid  might  advantageously  be  made 
by  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education. 

In  all  industrial  occupations  whatsoever,  the  necessity  for  the  im- 
proved education  of  the  employed  becomes  daily  more  self-evident. 
Since  agriculture  has  changed  its  character  from  a  rude  primitive  art 
to  a  progressive  science,  the  old-fashioned  race  of  clod-hoppers  needs 
to  be  replaced  by  a  skilled,  intelligent  class  of  labourers.  Farmers 
constantly  complain  of  the  difficulty  of  finding  men  fit  to  be  entrusted 
with  the  costly  machines  now  coming  into  use.  Mere  physical  strength 
is  not  the  sole  requisition.  Work  of  the  head,  as  well  as  of  the  bands, 
is  wanted;  and  both  must  be  exerted  by  the  labourer  for  the  benefit 
of  his  master  and  of  himself.  All  employers,  therefore,  without  dis- 
tinction, are  deeply  interested  in  providing  for  theii*  work-people  a 
sound  education. 

Still  more  does  it  behove  the  honest  labourer,  who  cares  for  the 
future  welfare  of  his  children,  to  consider  what  will  be  their  relative 
position  in  life  unless  speedy  provision  bo  made  for  their  education. 
Pauper  children  are  instructed  in  the  poor-house ;  criminal  children 
in  reformatories;  and  the  Industrial  Schools  Act  has  now  taken 
under  its  charge  vagrant  children  who  wander  about  the  streets, 
apparently  deserted  by  their  relatives.  But  the  children  of  honest 
parents  have  no  certain  provision  for  their  education.  Without  this 
qualification,  an  insuperable  barrier  is  raised  against  any  advance 
beyond  their  native  position;  and  talents  or  genius  have  no  oppor- 
tunity offered  for  development.  The  Civil  Service  competitive  exa- 
mination is  far  beyond  their  reach,  because  they  cannot  obtain  the 
basis  of  elementary  instruction,  much  less  rise  to  higher  knowledge. 
Thus,  in  free  and  merry  England,  the  hopeless  degradation  of  caste  is 
entailed  upon  a  numerous  and  deserving  race  of  honest  labourers. 

Sunday-schools  have  been  hitherto  the  chief  available  fesource  for 
training  the  children  of  working  parents;  but  their  |)eculiar  province 
is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  inculcation  of  religious  truth  and  doctrine.  To 
give  secular  instruction  on  that  holy  day  is  an  inappropriate  task  for 
Sunday-school  teachers,  and  distracts  their  attention  from  their  time 
mission.  If  relieved  from  the  mechanical  labour  of  rudimental  teach- 
ing, they  will  have  more  time  to  stamp  upon  the  plastic  mind  of  youth 
religious  impressions,  and  to  instil  into  their  ears  words  of  Divine 
comfort,  which  will  re-echo  in  their  hearts  on  the  bed  of  sickness  and 
of  death. 

What  remains  to  be  accomplished  is,  the  formation  of  day-schools 
throughout  the  country,  and  Uie  mecms  ofJiUing  thetn.     Unsupported 
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▼olontarj  efforts  are  powerless  to  draw  the  child  from  work  to  school. 
We  arrive,  then,  at  the  conclusion  that  legislation  is  absolutely  re- 
quired to  protect  work-children  from  the  necessities  or  ill-usage  of  the 
parents,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  cupidity  of  the  employers,  on  the 
other.  It  is  an  admitted  principle  of  our  statute-law,  that  the  child 
shall  be  protected  from  the  cruelty  of  its  parents  or  guardians.  Can 
a  greater  cruelty  b^  practised  upon  it  than  to  rob  its  young  faculties 
of  intellectual  life,  and  to  deprive  it  of  the  means  for  future  progress 
and  rational  employment  ? 

British  l^islation  is  peculiarly  experimental  and  gradual  in  its 
progress.  It  is  so  with  education.  But  the  Factory  Act,  the  Educa- 
tion of  Pauper  Children,  and  the  Reformatory  and  Industrial  Schools 
Acts  of  last  Session,  are  all  steps  in  the  same  direction. 

It  would  draw  me  from  my  purpose  to  dwell  u]>on  the  proceedings 
of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  which  have  given  such  life 
and  vigour  to  voluntary  educational  efforts  in  this  country.  Neither 
will  I  touch  upon  the  National-school  System  in  Ireland.  Its 
organization  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  meet  the  social  condition  of  the 
Irish  people,  but  will  not  suit  our  different  circumstances. 

In  conclusion,  I  venture  most  earnestly  and  respectfully  to  invite 
the  large  and  influential  educational  associations  of  the  owners  of 
mines  and  collieries  to  take  the  next  step  in  advance,  and  to  give  the 
sanction  and  force  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  measures  for  securing,  on 
the  half-time  plan,  longer  attendance  at  school. 

On  aU  great  questions  the  voice  of  Birmingham  has  sounded 
through  the  nation  with  powerful  effect.  Through  her  energy,  her 
influence,  and  her  popular  organization,  the  Keform  Bill  was  carried. 
Will  she  be  silent  on  a  still  more  important  question,  which  will 
confer  real  and  substantial  benefit  on  the  working  classes?  Tlie 
inauguration  of  the  Association  for  Social  Science  in  this  hive  of 
mannfocturing  industry  is  a  compliment  to  her  social  power,  and 
offers  a  guarantee  that  that  power  will  be  exercised  in  the  right 
direction. 

I  appeal,  then,  to  the  people  of  Birmingham  to  transplant  to  their 
soil,  and  to  adapt  to  their  circumstances,  the  educational  system  which 
has  been  in  operation  in  the  manufacturing  districts  of  Yorkshire 
and  Lancashire  for  twenty  years  with  beneficial  results. 

Let  th6  various  classes  of  employers,  in  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  enter  upon  a  glorious  rivalry,  which  shall  most  successfully 
promote  the  sound  education,  the  welfare,  and  the  happiness  of  the 
work-people,  over  whom  it  has  pleased  God  to  place  them,  and  for 
whom  they  are  more  or  less  responsible. 

If  my  weak  efforts  should  in  the  least  degree  stir  up  this  noble 
emulation,  and  aid  the  introduction  of  an  improved  system  of  educa- 
tion into  large  districts,  the  reflection  will  ever  afford  me  deep  satis- 
fiMtion.  It  would  add  to  that  satisfaction,  if  the  result  should  follow, 
that  thereby  I  have  assisted  my  fellow-workers  to  sow  broad-cast 
over  the  land  a  wide-spread  searching,  national  education. 

May  I  yet   live  to  see  it  springing  up  vigorously,  choking  the 
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weeds  of  ignorance  and  vice,  and  bearing  an  even  crop,  which  shall 
nourish  the  minds  of  a  free,  brave,  and  loyal  people, — who  will  then 
become  an  educated,  an  intelligent,  and  a  God-fearing  people ! 


The  School  and  the  Manufactory — Both  Sides  of  the  Qxustion. 
By  the  Rev.  Sydney  Gedoe. 

From  the  Reports  of  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors,  it  appears  to  be  an 
unquestionable  fact  that  the  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  educa- 
tion in  the  schools  under  inspection  has  been  accompanied  by  an 
average  shorter  attendance  of  the  children  at  those  schools.  And 
we  in  Birmingham  are  well  aware  that  the  above  statement  is  correct. 
The  question  therefore  at  once  arises, — '  How  is  it  that  the  natund 
tendency  of  what  is  good  to  commend  itself  is  counteracted  ?*  or,  to 
use  commercial  language, '  Why  does  not  the  better  article  secure  to 
itself  more  customers)' 

This  state  of  things  must  have  arisen  from  one  of  two  causes,  or 
from  the  combination  of  both. 

£ither  (i)  the  children  have  been  withdrawn  from  school  simply 
and  solely  because  th«y  have  obtained  in  less  time  than  before  an 
equally  good,  or  even  better  education,  irrespectively  of  the  wages  to 
be  earned  by  labour,  or  of  any  other  inducement  ah  extra. 

Or  (2)  the  greater  demand  for  juvenile  labour  has  been  met  by 
the  parents  irrespectively  of  the  improved  education  in  the  school. 

Or  (3)  the  parents  have  yielded  to  the  pressure  of  the  manufactory 
sooner  than  before,  just  for  the  reason  that  the  children  have  in  less 
time  derived  equal  or  greater  benefit  from  the  school  than  they  pre- 
viously did. 

With  regard  to  the  first  supposition,  it  may  be  observed  that,  in 
the  opinion  of  those  best  informed  on  the  subject,  it  is  not  the  pence 
paid  to  the  school,  but  the  shillings  received  from  the  manu&ctory  or 
other  employment,  which  are  the  main  hindrances  to  the  prolonged 
education  of  the  children.  Hence  it  may  be  fsdrly  inferred,  that 
improvement  in  the  school  would  not  cause  the  earlier  withdrawal 
of  the  children,  were  it  not  for  the  conflicting  demands  of  the 
manufactory. 

With  regard  (2)  to  those  children  who  have  been  removed  at  an 
earlier  age  than  before  from  the  school,  because  of  the  increasing 
demands  of  the  manufactory,  and  quite  irrespectively  of  any  improve- 
ment in  the  school, — it  is  obvious  that  these  would  equally  have  been 
removed  had  there  been  no  such  improvement;  and  therefore,  at  all 
events,  this  consolation  is  permitted  us,  that  during  their  too  short 
school  life  they  have  been  under  better  training  than  they  would  have 
been  but  for  the  better  system  of  education  which  the  Minutes  of 
Council  have  introduced  or  fostered. 

With  regard  (3)  to  the  joint  operation  of  the  two  causes,  t.«.,  that  the 
parents  listen  to  the  call  of  the  manufeustory  so  much  the  sooner,  because 
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the  education  in  the  schools  is  of  a  better  character  than  it  was, — it 
may  be  remarked  that  time,  though  a  very  important  element,  is  only 
one  of  many  elements  in  the  great  problem  of  education.  Under  the 
most  perfect  system,  knowledge  cannot  be  communicated,  nor  habits 
formed,  in  a  day;  yet  a  better  education,  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word,  may  be  obtained  under  one  system  in  two  years  than  in  three 
years  under  another.  It  does  not,  therefore,  necessarily  follow  (deeply 
as  we  may  regret  their  early  removal)  that  the  children  in  the  schools 
in  question  are  really  suffering  comparative  loss  because  their  stay  in 
them  is,  on  the  average,  for  a  somewhat  shorter  time  than  it  was  a 
year  or  two  ago.  It  may  be— it  probably  is  the  fistct — that  the  children 
are  in  many  cases  deriving  moi-e  benefit  in  the  shorter  time;  and  this 
may  be  safely  asserted,  that  a  shorter  stay  at  a  positively  good  school 
is  certainly  better  then  a  longer  stay  in  a  positively  bad  one.  This 
consideration  may,  in  some  degree,  relieve  the  minds  of  those  who  are 
earnestly  promoting  and  themselves  working  out  the  improved  system 
of  education,  and  to  whom,  at  first  sight,  it  does  appear  greatly  dis- 
heartening that  their  ardent  desires  and  devoted  labours  should  be 
chilled,  and  in  a  degree  thwarted^  by  the  earlier  removal  of  the  chil- 
dren from  their  care.  And  it  is  natural  that  they,  conscious  as  they 
are  of  doing  more  good  than  formerly  to  the  chUdren  in  the  schools, 
should  wish,  if  possible,  to  detain  them  there  for  a  longer  time,  so  as 
to  carry  them  on  to  still  higher  good. 

But  here  comes  in  the  question — How  &r  is  this  possible?  The  sub- 
ject is  often  discussed,  I  think  somewhat  inconsiderately,  as  though 
the  parents,  fi*om  utter  indifference  to  their  children's  good,  or  from 
blind  cupidity  alone,  withdraw  their  children  from  school  and  send 
them  to  work.  That  such  is  the  case  with  some, — nay,  that  some 
parents  are  wickedly  content  to  eat  the  bread  and  drink  the  drink  of 
idleness  at  the  expense  of  their  children,  whom  they  send  to  work, — is, 
I  cannot  doubt,  too  true.  Yet  I  would  &in  hope  that  these  are 
exceptional  cases.  And  whatever  may  be  the  truth  with  regard  to 
particular  parents,  as  individuals, — whether  or  no  this  or  that  perscMi 
might  maintain  his  family  without  the  earnings  of  his  children,  or 
whatever  numbers  there  may  be  who  might  do  so  but  for  their  own 
idle  and  drunken  habits, — still  the  fact  is,  that  there  is  a  necessity 
laid  on  working-men,  as  a  class,  to  supply  the  demands  of  the  manu- 
factory, whatever  they  are,  fur  juvenile  labour.  And  those  demands, 
however  much  we  may  deplore  it,  have  been  annually  increasing. 
Look  at  the  monthly  reports  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  Those  of  the 
exports  during  the  first  eight  months  of  the  present  year  showed  an 
increase  of  one-third  upon  those  for  the  corresponding  period  of  the 
year  1855.  And  admitting  that  the  higher  price  of  goods  must  be 
taken  into  account  in  the  comparison  between  the  two  years;  yet,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  cannot  doubt  that  a  larger  foreign  trade  has 
involved  a  similar,  if  not  exactly  equal,  augmentation  of  the  home- 
trade,  and  that  both  together  have  given  largely  increased  employ- 
ment to  our  people.  And,  so  far  as  concerns  adults,  the  benefit  of  this 
will  be  universally  admitted.     But  speaking  in  Birmingham,  I  do 
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not  fear — I  might  say  I  cannot  hope  foi>— contradiction  from  anj  com- 
petent witness  to  the  further  assertion,  that  adult  labour  in  our  mann- 
factories  necessitates  a  proportionate  amount  of  juvenile  labour.  What 
the  proportion  is,  or  how  far  it  may  be  possible  to  diminish  it,  I  cannot 
say.  The  working  of  the  Factory  Acts  forbids  the  denial  of  any 
limitation  being  possible ;  not  but  those  Acts  allow  the  employment  of 
children  at  a  much  earlier  age  than  that  at  which  the  vast  majority 
of  those  in  Birmingham  first  go  to  work,  though  they  limit  the  number 
of  hours  during  which  young  children  may  be  employed.  And,  from 
the  fact  that  the  limit  first  fixed  at  nine  years  of  age  was  afterwards 
lowered  to  eight  years,  it  seems  obvious  that  in  the  factories  to  which 
those  Acts  apply,  a  very  large  number  of  children  of  that  tender  age 
are  employed,  whereas,  in  Birmingham,  there  are  very  few  so  young 
at  work.  But  whatever  alteration  may  be  proved  possible  in  the 
proportionate  number  of  persons  employed,  under  thirteen  years  of 
age,  in  districts  to  which  the  present  Factory  Acts  do  not  apply ;  yet 
some  proportion  there  must  idways  be,  and  therefore  more  children, 
on  the  whole,  be  at  work  as  the  trade  of  the  country  shall  increase. 
There  are  many  processes,  in  the  trades  of  Birmingham  especially, 
which  an  adult  cannot  complete  without  the  aid  of  children;  so  that 
to  forbid  the  labour  of  the  latter,  would  involve  the  stoppage  of  the 
former  also.  There  are  other  branches  of  trade  requiring  a  delicacy 
of  workmanship  and  lightness  of  handling  on  which  children  can  be 
engaged — ^adults  cannot.  There  are  others  of  too  trifling  a  character 
for  any  but  children  to  be  employed  upon.  There  are  others,  again, 
which  if  adults  can  carry  on  as  well  as  children,  and  without  their 
aid,  yet  will  not  reimburse  the  cost  of  any  but  children's  or  young 
persons*  labour. 

I  know  that,  with  reference  to  the  last  point,  it  is  thought  by  some  to 
be  only  the  result  of  undue  and  grasping  competition,  that  such  branches 
of  employment  are  not  remunerative  in  the  hands  of  adults;  and  that 
legislative  prohibition  of,  or  restraint  upon,  juvenile  employment 
would  be  beneficial  to  all,  by  checking  that  competition.  But  com- 
petition, we  must  remember,  though  sometimes  fattened  into  plethoriL 
by  a  greedy  and  unprincipled  cupidity,  is  for  the  most  part  the  chilcl 
of  necessity,  and  the  parent  of  industry  and  invention.  It  is  a  struggle 
for  existence,  not  so  much  of  A  against  B  to  obtain  wealth,  as  of  A 
to  share  with  B  in  those  profits  of  trade  which  supply  to  him  the 
means  of  life ;  while  the  public  at  large,  including  the  working-classes, 
benefit  by  the  cheapened  production  which  is  the  result.  Besides,  B, 
we  must  also  bear  in  mind,  represents  not  merely  a  neighbour  at 
home,  but  foreigners  abroad, — as  we  have  to  compete,  not  only  with 
one  another,  but  with  the  civilized  world.  France,  Belgium,  Crennany, 
with  cheaper  labour,  or  less  expensive  habits,  or  fewer  outgoings,  or 
lower  taxation,  are  meeting  our  manufacturers  with  goods  of  the  same 
kind  as  their  own  in  every  market.  They  cannot  be  contended  against, 
unless  equally  good  articles  are  supplied  at  a  lower  cost.  This  is  the 
competition  which  does,  and  must,  so  strongly  affect  our  manufac- 
tories at  home.     Were  our  employers  all  to  agree  among  themselves 
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that  erery  child  should  be  dismissed  in  whose  place  an  adult  at  present 
unemployed  could  be  substituted,  the  agreement  would  be  suicidal,  as 
regards  our  foreign  trade,  except  on  the  vain  supposition  that  such 
adults  would  be  content  to  work  at  children's  wages,  i.  «.,  at  lower 
wages  than  other  adults,  or  that  the  wages  of  all  adults  should  be 
reduced  together  to  a  level  lower  than  before,  in  order  that  men  may 
do  children's  work.  The  truth  is,  that  we  are  at  present  in  this 
position  :  either  we  must  cease  to  congratulate  ourselves  on  our 
increasing  trade,*  or  we  must  submit  to  the  stem  necessity  of  having 
more  children  as  well  as  more  adults  employed. 

But  this  brings  us  to  the  question  of  legislative  action.  In  order 
to  secure  time  for  education,  it  will  at  once  be  said,  recourse  must  be 
had  to  legislative  enactment.  In  the  silk  and  cotton  mills  of  the 
North  this  has  been  found  both  practicable  and  effectual.  The  well- 
known  Factory  Acts  provide  that  no  child  shall  be  employed  under 
eight  years  of  age;  that  no  child  between  eight  and  thirteen  shall  be 
employed  more  than  seven  hours  a  day,  if  every  day,  or  ten  hours  if 
on  alternate  days;  that  no  children  and  young  persons  between  eight 
and  eighteen  years  of  age,  shall  be  employed  between  nine  at  night 
and  five  in  the  morning;  and  that  all  children  between  eight  and 
thirteen  shall  attend  some  school  under  a  master  *  competent  to  teach 
reading  and  writing.* 

Let  me  notice  a  few  points.  In  the  first  place,  the  prohibition  of 
children's  labour  under  eight  years  of  age  shows  that  such  labour 
prevailed  to  such  an  extent  as  to  call  for  the  interference  of  the 
l^islature  in  the  districts  affected  by  the  Factory  Acts.  In  Bir- 
iningham,  the  number  of  children  employed  at  that  early  age,  and 
probably  many  of  them  in  *  house-shops'  with  their  parents,  is  4|  per 
cent,  a  number  which  would  scarcely  have  obtained  the  interposition 
of  an  Act  of  Parliament.  Again,  of  children  between  nine  and  ten, 
only  24^  per  cent.,  or  one-fourth,  are  at  work;  had  only  the  same 
proportion  been  employed  in  the  factory  districts,  would  the  second 
Factory  Act  have  been  necessary  eleven  years  after  the  first,  to  let  in 
the  children  between  eight  and  nine  years  old?  It  seems  clear,  then, 
that  there  must  be  there  many  more  young  children  at  work  than 
with  us ;  and  that  if  the  labour  of  children  shall  be  limited  here,  also, 
as  to  time,  greater  numbers  than  heretofore  must  be  employed,  and 
so  still  some  drawn  away,  partially  at  least,  from  school  Thirdly, 
the  hours  of  labour  there  begin  at  five  a.m.  in  the  summer,  and  at 
fax,  in  the  winter.  Not  so  here,  but  for  the  most  part  at  eight,  closing 
at  seven.  On  the  whole,  then,  we  must  strike  a  bedance  between  the 
two  systems.  They  have  more  young  children  at  work,  but  each 
child  for  a  shorter  time.  All  those  who  are  at  work  are  also  at  school, 
to  learn  *  reading  and  writing  ;*  but  then,  again,  only  for  a  small  por- 


*  This  was  written  before  the  intelligence  of  the  monetary  crisis  in  America, 
which  threatens  so  seriously  the  prospects  of  trade  for  the  coming  winter.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  diminished  employment  will  not  affect  attendance  at 
our  schools  even  more  injuriously  than  the  increase  of  trade  has  done. 
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tion  of  their  time.  Here,  those  at  work  are  not  at  day  Bchools ;  but 
of  the  three  suocessiTe  years  between  eight  and  eleven,  6i},  45I,  and 
38  per  cent.,  are  actually  at  school,  as  the  Tables  of  the  Birmingham 
Educational  Society  show,  and  88f,  75J,  and  62^,  are  not  kept  from 
school  by  the  manufactory ;  and  such  is  the  care  for  education  in 
Birmingham,  that,  after  all,  the  educational  returns  under  the  Census 
of  1 85 1  show  that  the  proportion  of  children  at  day-schools  in 
Birmingham,  where  the  education  is  not  limited  to  two  of  the  throe 
R's,  or  to  a  few  hours  each  day,  and  where  the  Factory  Act  does 
not  aj)ply,  occupies  a  middle  place  among  the  towns  where  that  Act 
is  in  force. 

These  fiujts  seem  to  show  that  the  introduction  of  a  Factory  Act 
into  Birmingham  would  not  be  all  clear  gain,  even  as  to  education ; 
and  amidst  the  varied  good  it  has  introduced  into  the  silk  and  cotton 
districts,  there  seems  to  be  this  incidental  evil,  though  it  is  instigated 
by  the  vast  amount  of  steam  power  emj)loyed,  which  is  quite  inappli- 
cable to  the  majority  of  our  trades  in  Birmingham.  By  limiting  the 
hours  of  labour  the  Factory  Act  necessitates  an  increase  of  labourers, 
often  by  immigration,  when  the  wave  of  trade  suddenly  rises ;  but  as 
it  ebbs,  these  are  as  suddenly  stranded.  Whereas  here,  without  a 
Factory  Act,  if,  under  the  like  circumstances,  the  supply  of  artisans 
is  short,  the  temporaiy  increase  in  the  demand  is  met  by  working 
over-hours,  and  when  the  demand  slackens,  the  time  of  work  is  easily 
contracted  within  its  ordinary  limits. 

As  to  what  is  called  the  half-time  system,  I  will  only  observe  that 
its  advocates  often  appear  to  forget  that,  in  order  to  its  adoption, 
there  must  be  previously  just  as  many,  at  least,  unemployed  as 
em j)loyed ;  and  that  as  in  Birmingham  6 1  per  cent,  of  those  between 
eleven  and  twelve,  and  7 1  ^  |>er  cent,  between  twelve  and  thirteen  are 
already  at  work  (though  many  of  these  are  not  in  manufactories),  the 
half-time  system  is  wholly,  impracticable,  except  by  bringing  in  to  the 
manufactory  just  so  many  from  among  the  younger  children  who  may 
now  be  at  school 

But  in  some  manufactories  no  children  are  employed  under  twelve 
years  of  age;  and  could  this  rule  be  universally  adopted,  it  would,  no 
doubt,  be  a  vast  gain  to  the  cause  of  education.  This,  however,  is 
only  saying  that  if  the  manufactories  of  the  country  did  not  want  the 
labour  of  any  cliildren  under  that  age,  they  might  be  at  schooL  But 
they  do  want  them.  The  silk  and  cotton  mills  want  large  numbers 
of  them,  and  tliis,  as  has  been  shown,  from  eight  years  of  age.  The 
Birmingham  manufactories  at  present  want,  as  the  tables  already 
referred  to  show,  26^  per  cent,  (for  6^  of  the  33  percent,  at  work  are 
rwt  in  manufactories)  of  all  children  under  thirteen,  and  of  all  those 
children,  only  1 6^  per  cent,  are  above  twelve  yeara  of  age.  So  many 
children,  then,  as  are  wanted  below  that  age  find,  if  excluded  from 
one  manufactory,  employment  in  others,  as  Lord  Ellesmere  found  that 
the  children  under  eleven  whom  he  shut  out  from  his  mines  were  only 
driven  to  others  in  the  neighbourhood. 

But  to  pass  from  merely  arithmetical  calculations,  our  trade,  we 
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must  remember,  is  not  all  of  one  kind,  nor  are  its  processes  effectuated 
by  steam-power,  but  by  handicraft  skill,  very  different  fh>m  the 
monotonous  and  mechanical  labour  of  a  spinner  or  throwster  in  a 
cotton  or  silk  mill.  It  is  carried  on,  moreover,  not  only  in  large 
manufactories  accessible  to  inspectors  and  controllable  by  law,  but 
also  to  a  great  extent  in  private  house-workshops.  Even  in  the 
former  the  children  are,  for  the  most  part,  employed  not  directly  by 
the  master,  but  by  the  artisan,  who  chooses  his  own  helpers — some- 
times his  own  children,  sometimes  (and  this  peculiarly  applies  to  the 
most  steady  workmen)  the  children  of  others,  that  they  may  send 
their  own  children  to  school  In  the  house-shops,  where  such  things 
as  paper  boxes,  jewellery,  mathematical  instruments,  and  even  guns, 
are  manufactured,  the  parents  very  commonly  employ  their  own 
children.  This  state  of  things  makes  it  impossible  to  regulate  the 
hours  of  labour  without  such  an  unfair  interference  with  the  manu- 
fJEu^tory  as  compared  with  the  house-shop  as  would  drive  a  great 
portion  of  the  work  from  the  former  to  the  latter,  whither  the  law 
oould  not  follow  it  without  such  a  system  of  espionage  as  would  be 
scarcely  tolerable,  even  if  practicable,  and  the  impracticability  of 
which  only  a  glance  at  the  schedules  of  the  Factory  Act  seems  enough 
to  make  apparent 

At  all  events,  the  advantages  of  a  Factory  Act  are  as  yet  only 
'  looming  in  the  distance.'  It  is  '  m  in  future*  against '  as  in  prsesenti.* 
Our  immediate  duty,  then,  seems  rather  to  consider  what  is  actually 
practicable  in  the  matter  of  education  than  what  may  be  ultimately 
Ibund  possible.  The  first  thing,  then,  which  as  educators  we  have  to 
<lo  is  surely  this — ^to  make  the  utmost  possible  efforts  that  our  Infant 
mnd  Day  Schools  (in  which  three-fourths  of  our  children  of  both  sexes 
loay  be,  up  to  the  age  of  ten,  unhindered  by  the  manufactories)  may 
be  really  effectual  for  the  inculcation  of  sound  principles  and  the 
formation  of  good  habits. 

The  next  desideratum  is  the  improvement  of  our  manufactories.  It 
would  be  well  if  employers  would  distinctly  recognise  the  school,  as 
by  the  acceptance  of  a  certificate  from  it  as  to  character,  or  by  the 
proved  ability  of  a  child  to  read,  write,  and  cypher,  as  a  ground  for 
preference  among  youthful  applicants  for  work.  But  much  more 
than  this  is  needed — much  more  ought  to  be  done  by  Christian 
employera  If  our  children  cannot  be  detained  at  school  so  long  as 
we  woidd  wish,  we  must  strive  to  carry  the  spirit  of  a  good  school 
into  the  manufisu^tory.  A  school  of  good  or  of  evil  it  certainly  is — 
not,  I  venture  to  think,  under  any  circumstances,  of  unmixed  evil, 
unless  the  children  are  weighed  down  by  a  pressure  of  labour  beyond 
their  power  to  bear — not,  I  say,  of  unmixed  evil,  because  a  boy  of 
even  ten  years  of  age,  on  entering  a  manufactory,  is,  at  all  events, 
placed  under  a  certain  kind  of  discipline.  He  must  learn  something 
of  an  honest  occupation.  He  can  scarcely  fail  to  acquire  habits  of  punc- 
tuality, alacrity  in  duty,  submission  to  just  authority,  and  willingness  to 
oblige  those  around  him  in  the  workshops.  He  sees  many  incentives 
to  industry,  and  he  may  have  an  honest  satisfaction  and  not  improper 
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self-respect  in  the  consciousness  that  a  widowed  mother,  or  both 
parents  of  a  largo  family,  are  assisted  by  his  earnings.  But  at  the 
same  time,  if  the  manufactory  rings  continually  with  foul  and  blas- 
phemous language,  if  low  and  ribald  songs  attract  and  pollute  his 
ears,  if  revellings  and  dninkenness  are  unchecked  by  the  employer, 
tlien  the  evil  can  scarcely  fail  to  overpower  such  resistance  as  a  child 
of  that  tender  age,  however  well  trained  before,  and  however  well 
watched  over  still  at  home,  will  be  able  to  oppose  to  it  And 
employers  who  tolerate  such  a  state  of  things,  and  Christian  workmen 
who  do  not  boldly  set  themselves  against  it,  are  deeply  guilty  before 
God  and  man ;  and  against  such  abuses,  as  well  as  against  over  work, 
all  the  power  of  the  pulpit  and  of  the  press  would  be  most  righteouslj 
exerted,  to  rouse  men  to  a  sense  of  the  responsibility  under  which 
they  lie,  to  shield  from  physical  and  moral  evil  to  the  utmost  possible 
extent  the  young  persons  whom  they  employ. 

But  employers  may  do  much  more  than  discountenance  evil  in 
their  manufactories.  They  may  prevent  gross  evil  altogether.  I 
could  name  more  than  one  of  long  standing  in  this  town,  who  have 
no  drunkards  in  their  employ,  simply  because  the  first  offence  incurs 
a  reprimand,  the  second,  dismissal  from  the  manufactory.  Firmness 
in  executing  that  law  has  allowed  few  occasions  for  its  application. 

The  mention  of  Sunday  Schools  leads  me  to  say  a  few  words  on 
Evening  Schools.  These  are  obviously  unsuited  to  children  under 
twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age,  whoso  proixjr  place  at  that  part  of 
the  day  is  home ;  but,  for  young  persons  above  that  age,  evening 
schools,  if  attendance  and  attention  can  lie  secured,  may  be  very 
valuable  adjuncts  to,  or  substitutes  for,  other  means  of  instruction. 
But  it  is  far  from  easy  to  secure  attendance,  and  harder  still  to 
obtain  attention  after  the  labour  of  the  day,  except  in  the  case  of  the 
few,  who,  like  Dr.  Livingstone  or  Hugh  Miller,  have  an  innate  love  of 
knowledge,  and  a  resolute  will  to  pursue  it  in  the  face  of  difficulties. 
Attention,  at  all  events,  can  scarcely  be  expected  from  the  mass, 
unless  the  school  is  made  as  attractive  as  is  consistent  with  its  true 
and  most  important  ends.  A  judicious  variety  in  both  the  subjects 
taught  and  the  manner  of  teaching  them;  simple  explanations  of 
common  things  with  which  the  young  persons  are  practically  &miliar  ; 
music  and  singing  classes ;  with  other  appliances  of  the  same  kind, 
seem  needful  to  draw  the  generality  of  our  juvenile  labourers  into 
evening  schools;  though  it  is  satisfactoiy  to  know  that  there  are 
some  evening  schools  in  this  town  to  which  not  a  few  are  attracted 
by  instruction  of  the  most  simple  kind,  imparted  as  in  the  Ragged 
Schools  of  London  by  the  zeal  of  Christian  love. 

But  the  attractions  of  gt)od  evening  schools ;  the  discipline  of  well- 
regulated  manufactories;  the  training  of  iufiuit  schools;  and  the 
fostering  care  of  Sunday-schools,  separately  or  in  combination,  are  all 
nothing  as  compared,  or  as  contrasted,  with  the  influence  of  /iof/te. 
And,  therefore,  if  there  be  one  thing  more  important  than  another 
in  respect  to  the  rising  generation,  it  is  that  the  improvement 
already  hinted  at  as  existing  among  some  of  the  |)arentB,  should 
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•preai!  more  and  more  widely.  There  seems,  indeed,  good  reason  to 
believe  that,  jiai-tljr  from  the  direct  efforts  made  for  their  improve- 
ment by  emplojrera,  ministers  of  religion,  ftud  other  irleEda  to  the 
workiiig-cliisses ;  partly  from  the  reflex  mfluenco  of  the  schools 
through  the  children  ;  from  the  better  Hteratnre  placed  within  their 
reach  ;  from  the  abaeuce,  I  venture  to  add,  of  political  excitement, 
while  there  has  been  growth  in  poUtical  knowledge  ;  from  connexion 
with  provident  societies,  savings  banks,  and  other  institution  a  of  the 
i»ne  kind;  as  well  as  from  other  causes,  not  easily  traceable,  hut 
[lerhape  even  more  influential  because  less  directly  so,  many  of  the 
working-claases  are  rising  in  the  scale  of  mom!  worth,  and  learning  to 
measure  themselves  by  the  standard  of  Holy  Scripture.  Bnt  while, 
«i  compared  with  thirty  years  ago,  that  rise  is  plainly  perceptible,  it 
il  still  fcr  short  of  what  is  attainable,  and  thei-e  are  still  vast  raulti- 
tUidtii  needing  all  the  elforts  of  Ohtistian  philaathropy  to  raise  them 
from  the  degradation  of  sensuality  and  the  guilt  of  ungotlliness ; 
multitudes  who  are  destroying  themselves  and  couuteracting  every 
eflTort  for  their  childrens  good. 
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Our  Work;  or.  Remarks  lipon  the  ResuIU  of  an  Inqtiiry  into 
the  State  of  Edumtion  of  the  Working  Cl-assea  in  Birmingham^ 
as  qffected  by  the  Demand  for  Labour^  and  by  other  Cames* 
By  the  Rev.  W.  Gover.* 

Ma.  GoviH  founded  his  remarks  on  tables  csom piled  from  returna 
furnish ed  by  the  clergy  of  fourteen  parishes  in  Birmingham, 
ibowing  the  relative  proportioos  of  the  children  of  the  working- 
ekaes,  employed  and  unemployed,  at  day,  Sunday,  and  evening 
K^ock.  From  one  of  these  tables  he  concludes  that  the  direct 
interference  of  labour  with  education  appears  to  be  that,  of  38 
per  cent  not  at  school  between  seven  and  eight,  6  per  cent,  are 
employed,  the  remainder  idle ;  between  eight  and  nine,  the  number  of 
scholars  being  almost  the  pame,  the  per  centage  of  labour  has  increased 
to  f  J  per  cent,  drawn  from  the  idle  class.  Up  to  this  point  there 
has  been  no  direct  drain  upon  the  school^  and  it  may  be  allowed  that 
the  workshop  is  better  than  the  street.  But  between  nine  and 
tea,  employment  sweeps  off"  a  quarter  of  the  scholars,  and  at  the 
the  tame  time  does  not  decrease  the  itUe  class.  Acknowledging,  by 
Ite  preferenoe,  that  the  partially  taught  are  more  valuable  than  tibose 
0Ot  taught  at  all,  labour  uses  them  wholly  for  itself,  and  destroys  the 
teaching  they  have  received.  But  since  the  better  class  of  scholars 
reifiam  at  school  till  nearly  eleven,  labour  once  again  supplies  ita 


*  Thk  pAptT  hsa  he^n  publisLcii  satire  by  tho  BirmmghAm   Educfttional  Amo- 
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increasiog  demand  from  the  idle,  diminishing  their  per  oentage  from 
26  to  14,  between  the  ages  of  nine  and  eleven.  By  eleven  it  has 
taken  one-half  more  of  our  scholars,  the  other  fourth  being  gradually 
absorbed  after  that  age.  Throughout  it  is  manifest  that  the  pre- 
ference is  given  by  labour  to  the  taught  over  the  untaught,  but  that 
it  takes  Uie  latter  when  it  cannot  obtain  the  former.  It  ia  well, 
therefore,  to  notice,  that  were  no  labour  permitted  before  the  age  of 
nine,  the  demand  would  then  absorb  the  class  of  the  unemployed 
above  that  ago,  from  whose  destitution  and  ciime  our  gaols  are  fed, 
offering  them  something  better  than  the  cure  of  the  R^ormatory — 
that  safeguard  against  crime  which  is  found  in  the  possession  of  a 
present  means  of  livelihood.  Such  appears  to  be  the  direct  inter- 
ference of  labour  in  early  years  with  the  day-school ;  less,  perhaps, 
than  some  have  imagined,  but  more  than  necessary,  since  ^vithout  it 
employment  would  have  at  hand  a  fund  of  labour  adequate  to  its  wants. 
That  which  in  this  question  demands  the  greatest  attention  is  a  point 
on  which  the  Tables  do  not  supply  information ;  not  because  no  inquiries 
were  made,  but  because  there  was  not  time  to  condense  a  large  mass  of 
material  procured  \x\Km  the  point  of  the  number  of  hours  over  which 
child  labour  extended.  Yet,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  Tables  tell  the 
tale  to  which  other  data  would  lead — viz.,  that  the  evening  schools 
are  all  but  a  failure,  because  the  hours  of  labour  are  too  protracted 
for  jaded  minds  and  swimming  eyes  to  feel  interest  or  to  gain  instruc- 
tion from  poring  over  the  dizzy  symbols  of  an  ill-read  book.  Herein 
lies  the  greatest  and  truest  evil  of  the  com{>etition  of  labour  with 
education;  not  so  much  that  it  begins  at  too  early  an  age  (though  it 
does  do  so  to  a  partial  extent),  but  that,  once  employed,  all  daily 
instruction  ceases — that  so  incessant  is  the  labour,  and  so  stringent  are 
its  demands  upon  the  utmost  physical  energies  of  the  child,  that  all 
fresh  acquisition  of  knowledge  is  stopi>ed,  and  then  what  has  been 
impressed  is  rapidly  obliterated.  Mr.  Gover  believed  that  the  dear 
remedy  for  this  was  the  continuance  of  education  side  by  side  with 
labour.  Society,  he  thought,  should  place  its  check  upon  that  exer- 
cise of  self-interest,  by  the  vicious  or  neglectful  parent,  or  by  Uie 
inconsiderate  employer,  which  would  sacrifice  to  ])resent  gain  the 
future  well-being  of  the  child,  and  therefore  of  society  itscl£  Such 
restraint  of  private  liberty,  so  far  as  was  necessary  and  expedient  for 
the  general  advantiige  of  the  public,  lay  at  the  very  basis  of  civil 
society,  and  was  acted  upon  in  a  thousand  different  ways:  as,  for 
instance,  in  the  compulsion  of  vaccination ;  in  the  limitation  of  the 
amount  of  insurance  receivable  by  a  parent  on  the  death  of  a  child 
under  ten ;  and  even  in  such  an  ordinary  matter  as  the  protection  of 
wild  creatures  fit  for  food  at  certain  seasons,  or  of  the  fish  on  our  sea- 
coasts  in  i*espect  of  size :  the  object  of  the  first  being  to  guard  against 
the  neglect ;  of  the  second,  against  the  selfishness  of  the  parent ;  and 
of  the  third,  to  prevent  the  future  supply  of  the  community  in  things 
naturally  of  coiumon  right  from  being  forestalled  by  the  over-eagerness 
of  the  individual  in  seeking  his  own  immediate  gain.  Let  it,  then,  he 
said,  be  rendered  illegal  to  employ  children  before  such  an  age  as  nine 
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at  the  least,  or  for  more  than  half  the  week  before  the  age  of  thirteen, 
conjoined  with  school  attendance  for  the  remaining  portion.  With 
this,  society  should  further  require  proof  of  such  knowledge  being 
acquired  as  is  requiiute  for  the  common  necessities  of  daily  life,  and 
for  distinguishing  between  right  and  wrong.  With  this  view  one 
certificate  of  instruction  of  a  simple  kind  might  be  demanded  as  a  pre- 
requisite of  labour,  and  a  second  before  labour  for  whole  time  is 
permitted.  Beyond  a  certain  age,  however,  such  perhaps  as  fifteen, 
no  restriction  should  exist;  first,  because  it  might  be  fairly  assumed 
that  the  boy  must  then  have  failed  to  cooperate  with  efforts  made 
on  his  behalf,  and  so  becomes  now  fitly  amenable  to  the  laws  of 
society;  and  secondly,  because  the  rights  of  the  employer  in  the 
purchase  of  labour  must  be  sacredly  maintained,  where  both  buyer 
and  seller  are  presumably  capable  of  understanding  and  of  being 
voluntary  parties  to  the  contract  With  regard  to  the  chief  objection 
brought  against  such  restriction — its  being  injurious  to  the  interests 
of  trade, — he  said  it  was  too  much  to  be  asked  to  believe  that  the 
manu&cturing  superiority  of  our  country  throughout  the  world  would 
be  better  sustained  by  working  children  early,  and  making  them 
stolid  and  sensual  men,  than  by  sparing  their  early  boyhood  from 
labour,  and  training  them  to  become  an  intelligent  and  skilful 
people. 


An  Inquiry  on  Early  Withdrawal  from  Schools  in  Swansea 
anfl  its  Neighbourhood,    By  John  Jenkins. 

The  district  to  which  the  following  inquiry  relates  is  the  town  of 
Swansea  and  neighbourhood,  including  also  the  Swansea  Valley  and 
Grower,  which  are  country  districts.  The  area  over  which  the  inves- 
tigation extends  comprises  a  population,  according  to  the  Census  of 
1851,  of  about  55,000. 

With  the  exception  of  the  limited  inquiry  made  in  Gower  (agri- 
cultural), the  district  is  mainly  a  manufacturing  one.  There  is  one 
feature  in  connexion  with  the  wages  of  this  district  to  which  I  would 
call  special  attention,  as  it  bears  intimately  on  this  inquiry.  I  refer 
to  the  regularity  of  wagea  In  the  copper  works,  which  are  the  great 
staple  manufisustures  of  the  district,  the  rate  of  wages  is  almost 
uniform.  For  fifteen  or  twenty  years  together  there  has  scarcely  been 
a  fluctuation — the  demand  for  labour  is  regular,  but  progressive,  and 
the  wages  have  a  steadiness  which  causes  the  copperman's  weekly 
earnings  to  approximate  to  the  character  of  a  fixed  salary.  In  a 
social  and  moral  point  of  view,  the  features  that  mark  the  character 
of  the  population  are  highly  favourable.  As  a  general  rule,  they  are 
industrious,  sober,  and  provident.  A  very  considerable  proportion  of 
the  working  population  are  their  own  landlords,  inhabiting  cottages 
built  by  themselves  on  leases  of  lives  and  years  at  small  ground  rents. 
These  cottages  are  neat,  clean,  and^  in  almost  every  case^  furnished 
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with  a  regard  to  comfort,  which  is  by  no  means  perceptible,  so  gene- 
rally at  least,  in  the  manufacturing  districts  of  England.  In  the 
town  of  Swansea,  with  a  population,  in  1 851,  of  31,000,  there  are 
fourteen  benefit  building  societies,  piincipally  supported  by  the  working- 
classes,  the  monthly  subscriptions  in  which  amount  to  more  than 
1500^.  One  society  alone,  since  1845,  has  advanced  for  building 
purposes  13,000^.  As  means  of  religious  instruction,  there  are 
attached  to  the  numerous  Dissenting  chapels,  with  which  the  district 
abounds,  Sunday-schoola  The  churches  have  also  their  Sunday- 
schools.  In  these  schools  religious  instruction  out  of  the  towns  is 
given  in  the  Welsh  language.  They  are  attended  by  the  great  bulk 
of  the  population — not  only  by  the  juveniles,  but  by  persons  from 
eighteen  to  twenty-five  years  of  age.  The  instruction  given  in  the 
Bible  and  upper  classes  is  on  the  mutual  principle,  each  class  being 
led  by  some  elderly  man  who  has  had  o])portunitie8  of  reading  on 
Scripture  subjects.  The  instruction  is  carried  out  to  an  extent 
beyond  what  is  given  in  ordinary  Sunday-schools  in  England.  I  call 
particular  attention  to  the  fact  that  young  persons  avail  themselves 
extensively  of  the  advantages  of  Sunday-school  instruction ;  and  after 
they  have  ceased  to  attend  the  day-school,  both  they  and  the  parents 
seem  to  think  it  a  breach  of  duty  to  omit  punctual  attendance  at  the 
school  on  Sunday. 

Having  thus  stated  the  peculiar  advantages  of  the  district,  Mr. 
Jenkins,  among  other  valuable  information,  proceeded  to  give,  in 
tabular  form,  the  results  of  his  inquiry  as  to  the  causes  of  the  early 
withdrawal  of  children  from  school,  which  are  as  follows : — 

Hafod  Boys*  School :  The  want  of  feeling  on  the  part  of  parents 
of  the  imi>ortance  of  education,  because  the  school  in  a  manner  is 
free. — Ilqfod  Girls  Scliool:  The  early  withdrawal  and  irregular 
attendance  of  the  girls  in  this  district  are  occasioned  entirely  from  the 
want  of  a  due  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  parents,  but  most  especially 
on  that  of  the  mothers,  of  the  importance  of  education. — Mumbles 
British  ScIu>ol:  The  withdrawal  in  some  cases  is  owing  to  poverty, 
but  principally  arises  from  the  fact  that  buys  are  able  to  earn  a  few 
shillings  weekly,  as  soon  as  they  are  ten  years  old,  by  counting 
oysters. — Bisfuypstone  National  School:  It  is  the  practice  to  remove 
them  from  school  early,  from  want  of  knowing  the  importance  of 
education. — Pontardarre  Boyd  ScIiool:  The  want  of  a  feeling  of  the 
ira}X)rtance  of  education. — Po^Uardarre  Girls*  School:  The  same. 
YsUdyf&ra  Works*  Scliool  {Boys) :  The  children  are  generally  with- 
drawn between  the  ages  of  nine  and  eleven.  Causes:  Poverty  of 
parents.  The  parents,  generally  speaking,  seem  to  be  anxious  for  the 
education,  and  to  take  great  interest  in  the  progress  of  their 
children,  and  very  generally  lament  their  inability  to  continue  them 
for  a  longer  i>eriod  in  school.  They  see  no  immediate  benefit  to  be 
derived  from  keeping  them  longer  in  school,  and  therefore  send  them 
to  work.  The  parents,  being  uneducated  themselves,  have  but  a  low 
standard ;  the  teacher,  therefore,  loses  his  scholars  at  the  most  pro-^ 
mising  |)eriod. — Ystalyfera  Works'  School  {Girls):  The  children  leav^ 
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▼ery  young.  Many  girls  are  employed  in  the  works  for  the  manu- 
fixture  of  tin. — LianeUy  Sc/iool:  It  is  the  practice,  certainly  not 
for  want  of  feeling  its  importance,  except  in  the  case  of  females. 
Mothers  don*t  think  their  daughters  want  education,  only  the  boys. 
The  chief  cause  is  the  remunerative  demand  for  juvenile  labour, 
which  is  a  great  temptation  to  parents,  though  not  poverty-stricken, 
except  in  the  case  of  drunkards. 
The  remedies  suggested  were  :^ 

Swcmsea  National  School  (Girls):  Let  the  Act  of  Parliament  which 
r^ulates  education  in  our  cotton  and  woollen  &ctories  be  extended 
throughout  the  land.  Let  no  child  labour  under  nine  years ;  let  none 
labour  under  thirteen  years,  who  do  not  attend  at  school  half  their 
time. — Hafod  Bays  School:  Let  the  managers  of  works  and  collieries 
make  a  rule  not  to  admit  into  their  employ  boys  who  are  under 
thirteen  years  of  age,  and  that  they  must  have  a  certificate  from  a 
school  manager  or  teacher  that  they  are  able  at  least  to  read,  and  have 
a  fEkir  knowledge  of  the  first  four  rules  in  arithmetic,  simple  and 
compound. — Hafod  Girli  School :  Few  remedies  can  be  suggested  for 
girl^  as  they  chiefly  come  under  *  home'  influences.  The  mothers,  in 
my  opinion,  must  first  either  feel  or  be  brought  to  see  the  benefits 
arising  from  education,  or  have  suflered  from  its  loss,  before  they  can 
duly  estimate  its  worth,  especially  for  the  girls. — Mumbles  British 
School  {Boys  and  Girls) :  1  think  no  remedy  will  be  found  until  the 
parents  (by  being  better  educated  themselves)  see  the  importance  of 
education.  The  adult  population  of  this  place  are  very  ignorant. — 
Bishopstone  National  School  {Boys  and  Girls) :  None,  but  compulsory 
education. — Ystalyfera  Works*  School  {Boys) :  A  compulsory  half-time 
scheme— compulsory  on  parents  and  employers :  all  employers  having 
children  under  a  certain  age  to  be  compelled  to  see  that  they  have  a 
certain  number  of  hours'  education  every  week.  The  parents  would 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  their  labour.  If,  in  districts  similar  to  this,  the 
school  for  the  boys  not  at  work  were  kept  open  fronr  nine  till  one  or 
two,  the  whole  staff  of  teachers  could  be  employed  in  an  evening 
school. 

Such  were  the  answers  which  Mr.  Jenkins  obtained  to  his  inquiry 

as  to  the  causes  of  the  early  withdrawal  of  children  from  school  in 

6wansea  and  its  neighbourhood,  and  the  remedies  which  might  be 

siost  effectually  applied  to  counteract  them.     Concerning  the  sugges- 

't^ions  contained  in  these  answers  on  the  latter  point,  Mr.  Jenkins 

xemarked  that  they  might  be  found  inapplicable  or  inoperative  under 

existing  circumstances.     The  suggestion,  for  example,  that  certificates 

of  school  merit  should  be  insisted  on  by  employers,  was  applicable  only 

to  certain  forms  of  skilled  labour,  and  even  with  those,  as  in  the  case  of 

printers,  with  whom  he  had  seen  the  experiment  tried,  had  been  found 

only  partially  successful.      The  employer,  in  the  case  of  unskilled 

labour,  could  only  insist  on  such  certificates  to  the  injury  of  his  own 

interests.      Compulsory  enactments   in   the   form   suggested   by  the 

masters  of  the  Swansea  National  and  the  Ystalyfera  Schools  would 

produce,  in  this  district  at  least,  the  most  serious  inconvenience  to 
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the  employers.  It  would  operate  as  a  tax  on  the  cost  of  production. 
He  should  certainly  not  go  further  in  the  way  of  legislative  enactment 
than  to  make  it  compulsory  that*  a  boy  between  the  age  of  ten  and 
fourteen  years  of  age,  employed  in  iron,  tin,  or  other  metal  manufac- 
tures, should  have  opportunities  for  four  hours*  instruction  during  the 
week.  He  held  it  to  be  of  the  greatest  importance  that  every  school 
in  the  neighbourhood,  or  in  connexion  with  large  works,  shordd  have 
added  to  it  an  evening  or  night  school.  But  he  looked  principally  for 
improvement  on  the  existing  state  of  things  to  a  growing  apprecia- 
tion by  parents  of  the  value  of  education,  and,  above  all,  to  the 
improvement  of  education  itself,  by  its  being  more  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  the  business  and  duties  of  life.  The  parent  now  but 
dimly  perceives  the  value  of  a  general  education  to  his  child,  and 
therefore,  for  the  sake  of  immediate  gain,  he  defers  to  the  chances  of 
the  future  giving  to  him  that  amount  of  knowledge  on  which  he  may 
set,  perhaps,  a  theoretical  value^  but  of  which  certainly  he  has  no 
practical  realization  as  connected  with  the  child's  future  welfare. 


TJie  Difficulties  in  Promoting  Rural  Education.  By  the  Rev. 
J.  P.  Hastings,  M.A.,  Trin.  Coll.,  Camb,,  Rector  of  Areley 
Kings,  Chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  and  Fellow  of 
the  Cambridge  Philosophical  Society, 

In  addressing  this  department  on  the  subject  of  my  paper — *  The 
Difficulties  in  Promoting  Rural  Education* — I  naturally  regard  it 
from  a  professional  stand-];K>iiit,  as  being  myself  a  clergyman,  and 
experiencing  the  peculiar  obstacles  which  hinder  education  in  ordinary 
country  parishes.  I  shall  mention  those  difficulties  which  we  meet 
with  in  average  cases,  and  rather  lay  out  of  the  question  those 
exceptional  instances  where  possibly  the  lord  of  the  manor  owns  the 
whole  parish,  and  establishes  model  schools,  a  model  farm,  and  model 
cottages,  and  where  the  inhabitants  are  so  entirely  dependent  upon 
the  will  of  the  proprietor  for  all  the  comforts  and  indulgences  their 
life  allows  them,  that  they  send  their  children  to  school  as  much, 
perhaps,  with  an  eye  to  the  '  loaves  and  fishes*  as  with  any  desire  for 
the  superior  education  conferred  upon  them.  I  think,  among  those 
laymen  who  are  zealously  and  most  ably  forwarding  the  cause  of 
education,  there  is  prevalent  a  notion,  if  not  openly  expressed,  at 
least  entertained,  and  which  underlies  many  of  the  ^ucational 
schemes  of  the  present  day,  that  the  clergy  of  the  English  Established 
Church  have  to  a  great  degree  let  the  education  of  the  country  slip 
out  of  their  hands  by  neglect;  that  they  had  it  all  in  their  power, 
but  that  they  have  abdicated  their  position.  Now,  I  have  just  spent 
some  weeks  in  one  of  the  most  thoroughly  rural  districts  in  England 
— no  manufacture  within  twenty  miles — and  certainly,  at  first  sight, 
the  lamentable  existing  ignorance  of  the  people  ai^es  that^  duriog 
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the  last  century  and  the  first  quarter  of  this,  the  clei*g7  did  not 
adequately  seek  to  promote  the  education  of  their  people.  But  I 
helieve,  if  one  comes  to  look  closely' into  the  matter,  it  will  be  seen 
ihat  there  has  all  along  been  needed  some  extraneous  force  to  pre- 
scribe the  right  way  of  setting  about  such  an  undertaking  as  founding 
schools,  and  some  supervising  agency  to  regulate  them  when  esta- 
blished. The  first  of  these  wants  may  be  remedied  by  some  future 
l^;islative  enactment  compelling  a  suitable  supply  of  instruction  for 
the  population  throughout  the  kingdom,  joined  to  a  provision  to 
compel  parents  to  take  advantage  of  it  when  provided.  The  other 
deficiency  has  been  supplied  in  the  inspection  of  the  officers  of  the 
committee  of  her  Majesty's  Privy  Council  But  take  a  given  number 
of  small  parishes — ^the  hmdlord  some  great  man,  an  absentee,  spending 
all  his  income  abroad,  or  deeply  encumbered,  or  the  land  split  up  into 
infinitesimal  holdings,  and  probably  an  impoverished  benefice,  vicar- 
age, or  curacy.  How  was  a  site  to  be  obtained  ?  How  were  schools 
to  be  instituted  in  parishes  so  situated,  of  which  there  are  many  in 
the  rural  districts?  The  population,  probably,  being  also  too  small 
to  contribute  any  sensible  proportion  of  the  annual  expenses  of  the 
school  by  the  weekly  payments. 

Now,  to  meet  cases  such  as  these,  it  seems  to  me  that  some  force, 
ab  extra,  is  needed  to  form  unions  of  these  small  parishes,  and  afford 
grants  towards  the  land  needed  and  the  erection  of  the  necessary 
buildingSL  I  have  seen  these  plans  voluntarily  carried  out  and  answering 
extremdy  well,  whereby  three  or  four  small  contiguous  parishes  con- 
tributed towards  one  central  school     But  this  was  a  case  which  could 
scarcely  occur  in  any  considerable  proportion  to  the  parishes  needing 
education,  from  the  unhappy  differences  which — ^it  would   be  idle 
affectation  to  deny  or  gloss  over  them— exist  among  the  clergy.     If 
two  contiguous  benefices  are  held  by  men  of  earnest  views,  but  who 
happ^i  to  be  upon  opposite  parties,  anything  like  cordial  co-operation 
or  junction  in  so  vitally  essential  a  matter  as  the  parish  schools,  is 
totally  out  of  the  question.     It  needs,  therefore,  some  higher  force  to 
arrange  educational  unions,  exactly  as  was  done  for  the  Poor  Law 
Unions,  and  though  it  would  be  distasteful  in  many  parishes,  yet,  on 
the  whole,  I  think  it  would  be  productive  of  vast  benefit     I  have 
tims  touched  upon  some  antecedent  difficulties,  which,  without  any 
great  culpability  on  the  part  of  the  clergy,  have  prevented  schools 
firoxn  being  set  up,  or  have  deferred  their  founding,  till  of  late  years, 
irlxen  more  has  been  done  owing  to  the  number  of  wealthy  individuals 
^Ixo  enter  holy  orders  with  a  moderate  income,  and  obtaining  some 
small  benefice,  expend  upon  it  sums  altogether  unattainable  by  the 
^^.ertions  of  an  incumbent,  who  had  but  the  value  of  the  living  to 
ttXAintain  himself  and  family  upon. 

Having,  I  say,  thus  considered  some  of  the  d  priori  difficulties 

^rliich  have  obstructed  the  establishment  of  schools  in  rural  districts, 

SLnd  which  concern  or  arise  from  the  very  parties  who  ought  to  be 

niLOflit  zealous  in  setting  them  on  foot,  viz.,  the  clergy,  let  us  notice  the 

lundranoes  which    spring    from   an  equally  important    class — the 
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employers  of  the  rustic  youth.  These,  of  course,  are  usually  fannens 
men  of  more  or  less  mirrow  income,  but  often  of  little  capital,  there- 
fore compelled  to  secure  a  full  day's  labour  for  a  day's  wages,  and  to 
reduce  wages  to  a  minimum.  This  class,  as  a  body,  have  the  Btrongest 
objection  to  education  of  any  class  in  the  empire;  for  the  most 
ignorant  and  illiterate,  the  '  no  schollards*  of  the  working-daaaes,  see 
clearly  enough  in  education  a  means  of  elevating  their  ohildreD  into 
a  superior  station  of  life.  But  the  farmer  has  probably  experienced 
the  benefit  of  education  chiefly  in  giving  him  power  over  his  laboareI1^ 
and  as  forming  the  only  tangible  difference  between  them  and  himael£ 
Of  this  the  farmers  are  very  tenacious,  and  it  is  a  fieust  never  to  be  lost 
sight  of  in  a  country  parish,  that  the  farmers  are  far  more  pnmd  and 
less  condescending  towards  the  poor  than  their  own  landlords.  They, 
the  farmers,  evince  singularly  little  interest  in  aught  that  concerns 
the  welfare  of  the  peasant  or  cottier,  and  from  no  class  can  less  be 
obtained  for  the  promotion  of  education,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
in  money  or  fieusilities;  they  form  their  ideas  of  the  results  of  education 
from  some  young  man,  who,  being  able  to  read,  has  idled  away  his 
time  declaiming  the  chartist  newspaper  in  the  village  ale-honsa  I 
anticipate  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  general  cause  of  education  from 
'industrial  schools,'  and  Messons  on  common  things'  given  in  our 
existing  schools,  so  as  to  demonstrate  the  truth  that  in  all  occupations 
'  knowledge  is  power.' 

Another  great  hindrance  to  education  in  rural  districts  arises  from 
the  custom,  once  prevalent  all  over  England,  but  now  only  found  in 
the  most  secluded  districts,  that  of  the  farmer  receiving  a  number  of 
lads  into  his  house  as  a  sort  of  apprentices  to  farm-work.  These 
boys  come  from  long  distances.  They  leave  their  parents'  roof  at  a 
veiy  early  age.  They  are,  generally  speaking,  altogether  inaccessible^ 
cxce][)t  in  very  rare  cases,  to  the  clergyman;  the  great  object  of  the 
employer  is,  of  course,  to  extract  as  much  labour  as  possible  out  of 
very  lazy  and  unwilling  agents,  and  the  lads  themselves  are  naturally 
diHinclined  to  schooling  afler  a  hard  day's  work,  and  spend  what 
leisure  time  they  can  catch  in  ])lay.  The  lads  (I  speak  from  expe- 
rience), as  ignorant  as  it  is  possible  to  be  in  this  civilized  country,  yet 
not  badly  disposed  at  bottom,  quickly  forget  nearly  all  they  may  have 
been  taught  at  the  union  workhouse  school  or  at  the  Sunday-school 
of  their  oiigiual  parish,  and  those  who  have  been  unfortunate  enough 
to  come  within  the  operation  (such  as  it  is)  of  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other,  ai'e  destitute  of  every  grain  of  l>ook-leaming.  They  do 
not  know  the  simplest  elements  of  our  religion,  and  its  most  sacred 
names  only  afford  them  a  copious  vocabulaiy  of  oaths.  They  chiefly 
associate  with  their  own  comrades  after  work,  and  under  tiie  most 
favourable  circumstances  and  exceptional  cases,  the  only  information 
they  receive  is  from  the  single  service  on  Sunday,  which  they  may 
possibly  attend  if  their  master  is  a  good  man,  and  regulates  his 
household  in  the  patriarchal  fashion.  In  fact,  it  seems  to  me,  that 
catechising  in  our  afternoon  services  is  about  the  only  means  of 
reaching  this  class,  as  the  Rubric,  framed  doubtless  with  an  eye  to 
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this  state  of  things,  enacts,  '  that  the  curate  of  every  parish  shall 
diligently  on  Sundays  and  Holydays,  after  the  two  lessons  of  Evening 
Prayer,  openly  in  the  church,  instruct  and  examine  so  many  children 
of  his  pariish  sent  unto  him  as  he  shall  think  convenient,*  and  also, 
'that  all  fikthers,  mothers^  masters,  and  dames  shall  cause  their 
children,  servants^  and  apprentices  to  come  to  the  church  at  the  time 
appointed,  and  obediently  to  hear  and  be  ordered  by  the  curate  till 
they  have  learnt  all  that  is  appointed  for  theuL*  This  is  the  nearest 
approach  to  compulsory  education  in  our  country's  code  of  laws,  and 
to  the  desuetude  of  this  admirable  provision  is  owed,  in  no  slight 
degree,  the  crass  ignorance  of  our  rural  population. 

It  has  been  revived,  here  and  there,  by  zealous  clergymen,  but 
-whether  that,  firom  the  multiplicity  of  books,  oral  instruction  is  at  a 
discount^  or  from  the  great  difficulty  of  the  task  of  making  catechetical 
instruction  interesting  to  the  adult  part  of  the  congregation  (and  this 
is  felt  by  those  of  the  clergy  who  have  had  no  special  training  in 
catechising),  without  much  success.  The  authorised  channels  of 
instmotion  being  thus  in  a  measure  dried  up,  what  is  to  be  done! 
Farmers  regard  education  with  jealousy,  not  without  show  of  reason, 
because  they  say  it  unfits  youths  from  becoming  good  labourers.  We 
must)  therefore,  in  our  schools,  guard  against  sujierficial  attainments, 
which  will  foster  conceit  and  idleness.  Kemembering  what  a  vast 
domain  the  mere  knowledge  of  reading  opens  up,  we  must,  by  incul- 
cating sound  principles,  guard  against  this  magic  wand  conjuring  up 
very  different  phantasmata  from  those  we  desire  to  engrave  on  the 
taJMa  rasa  of  the  rustic  scholar's  mind.  We  must  try  to  show  the 
yeomen  of  England  that  industry  is  not  discountenanced  by  our 
education,  and  that  we  recognise  as  of  the  deepest  and  widest  appli- 
cation the  primaeval  law, '  In  the  sweat  of  thy  brow  thou  shalt  eat 
bread.; 

Next,  in  adverting  to  the  difficulties  presented  by  the  class  we 
chiefly  aim  at  benefiting,  viz.,  the  labouring  poor  in  rural  districts,  I 
will  begin  by  saying  that  no  one  can  over-estimate  our  object  who 
has  seen  the  transformation  effected  in  a  parish  by  the  institution  of 
regular  Sunday  and  day  schools.  The  coarser  vices  which  beset  the 
Anglo-Saxon  character  are  all  especially  congenial  to  sheer  ignorance, 
JBaolo  crassiar  aere,  e.  g.  fighting  (even  among  the  girls),  rioting, 
robbery  accompanied  with  violence,  gross  intoxication,  cruelty,  oppres- 
sion,  belief  in  witchcraft  so  besotted  that  nothing  but  certain  late 
disclosures  before  legal  tribunals  would  render  it  credible.  All  these 
are  among  the  most  obvious  fruits  of  ignorance,  and  become  gene- 
rally mitigated  by  the  most  superficial  training  at  school  But  we 
have  great  difficulty  in  getting  any  regular  attendance  in  the  week- 
day,  from  the  apathy  of  the  parents,  not  from  the  charge  for  schooling 
bemg  thought  high,  for  that  it  never  is,  as  witness  the  dame  schools, 
whidi  are  generally  id.  or  2d.  per  week  in  advance  of  the  National 
or  parochial  school,  and  which  are  often  full  when  the  latter  is  empty ; 
though  these  dame  schools  are  usually  managed  by  persons  whose  sole 
qualification  for  their  office  is  a  total  incompetence  for  any  other 
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useful  occupation.  Her  Majesty's  inspectors,  in  tlieir  minutely  detaile<l 
reports,  have  also  noticed  that  it  is  not  the  weekly  |)ayment  that 
keeps  the  children  at  home,  but  the  diHincli nation  of  the  parents  to 
forego  the  is.  6  J.  or  28.  a  week,  or  even  2S.  6d.,  gained  by  their  small 
children  in  a  great  many  regularly  recurring  o]>eration8  of  husbandry; 
bird  tending  (t.  6.  bird  scaring  from  the  sown  grain),  potato  setting, 
hay  harvest,  com  harvest,  hop  gathering,  potato  getting,  apple  picking, 
turnip  cutting  and  hoeing,  ko,  d^.,  are  so  many  heads  of  absenteeism, 
which  it  is  very  difficult  to  surmount,  because  an  extremely  small 
child  is  of  as  much  service  in  many  rustic  operations  as  in  the  fiActory ; 
t.  e.y  it  keeps  a  full-grown  man,  often  highly  paid,  at  work,  and  enables 
him  *  to  get  through  an  amount  of  work  which  would  otherwise  be 
unattainable.  We  want,  therefore,  a  compulsory  attendance,  as  in 
Prussia,  which  would  keep  our  schools  full,  and  not  ebbing  and  flowing 
at  the  whims  and  caprices  of  the  ignorant. 

In  fact,  the  poor  have  a  sort  of  idea  (like  the  Turks  concerning 
Kaffir  travellers)  that  the  clergyman  in  his  zeal  for  education  must 
have  some  self-interested  motive  or  end ;  some  pot  of  gold  in  view. 
They  cannot  accoimt  for  his  endeavours  and  persuasions  to  get  their 
little  ones  to  school  on  any  other  hypothesis,  and  in  some  parishes 
where  attendance  at  Sunday-school  is  purchased  by  a  jd.  or  id.  each 
Sunday,  this  idea  strikes  deep  root,  and  does  inodculable  miachieE 
The  procuring  suitable  teachers  is  another  great  difficulty.  The 
limited  funds  of  all  rural  schools  impose  about  30^.  a  year  an  the 
average  stipend  of  a  master  or  mistress.  Now  the  young  aapiranta 
from  Saltley,  Whitelands,  and  other  training  colleges  and  institutions^ 
would  consider  that  not  worth  acceptance.  We  must  have  then  (to 
render  schools  efficient)  some  ][)]an  of  a  rate-in-aid  proportioned  to 
the  requirements  of  the  locality,  and  guarded  by  government  inspec- 
tion (as  the  coropulnory  attendance  should  be)  from  mismanagement 
or  waste.  I  mean,  that  there  should  be  no  compulsory  attendance  or 
ratein-aid,  except  for  schools  approved  by  her  Majesty's  inspectors  as 
to  apparatus,  books,  monitors,  ixi. 

Another  almost  insuperable  difficulty  connected  with  the  working- 
classes  arises  from  the  fact  that  our  schools  lead  nowhere.  There  is 
no  road  leading  from  the  head  boy's  place  of  our  National  schools  to 
any  positions  of  trust,  respect,  or  emolument,  as  there  is  from  the  head 
class  of  the  endowed  grammar  schools  for  the  middle  and  higher 
ranks  up  to  the  bench,  the  mitre,  or  the  woolsack.  When  a  son  of 
working  parents  has  had  his  little  day  of  success  at  the  top  of  a 
National  school,  sup|X)se  him  to  know  geography,  grammar,  arithmetic^ 
and  even  political  economy  (!)  better  than  many  a  poll-man  of  Oxford 
or  Cambridge,  where  does  it  all  land  him?  As  a  ploughboy  or  artisan 
— unless  ho  has  the  talents  of  a  Professor  Lee,  a  Stephenson,  or  a 
Ferguson,  wherein  is  he  benefited?  Whereas,  the  middle-class  student^ 
if  he  obtains  an  exhibition  at  his  grammar  school,  gets  often  a  scholar^ 
ship,  and  possibly  a  fellowship  at  college;  and  from  those  Elysian 
fields  finds  a  Queen's  highway  open  for  him  into  the  very  heart  of 
the  learned  professions,  or  official  employ.     Wliat  we  want  is  some 
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encouragement  by  means  of  recognised  certificates  (awarded  after 
examination  bj  her  Majesty*s  inspectors),  which  should  lead  to,  or 
lend  aid  in  obtaining,  offices  of  trust  and  subordinate  public  posts. 
This  plan  would  materiallj  promote  general  education,  elicit  the 
dormant  talent  of  numerous  candidates,  and  encourage  diligence  in 
all  branches  of  attainment. 

To  sum  up  all — ^these  are  a  sample  of  our  difficulties ;  not  all,  far 
from  it  But  the  basis  of  all  of  them,  and  that  which  includes  a  vast 
number  more  within  itself,  is  that  fundamental  characteristic  of  human 
nature  (call  it  progress,  perversity,  independence,  or  what  you  will), 
which  tends  to  dissatisfaction  with  what  is  ready  to  hand,  and  rejects 
beneficial  schemes  with  which  it  has  had  no  concern,  either  in  origina- 
ting or  carrying  them  out.  This  declines  to  follow  paths  mapped  out 
by  others.  This  confides  more  in  the  fruit  of  its  own  isolated,  futile, 
and  tentative  effisrts  than  in  the  accumulated  wisdom  of  bygone 
centuries.  We  can  neither  extirpate  this  principle,  nor  can  we  com- 
plain  of  it  unduly,  because  this  is  the  very  root  of  all  social  reform — 
this  is  the  mainspring  of  progress  whose  dial  is  time — ^this  is  the 
very  principle  which  has  gathered  our  conferences  together — this  is 
part  and  parcel  of  human  existence,  and  as  Goethe,  who  penetrated 
as  far  as  any  metaphysician  into  the  arcana  of  thought,  oracularly 
announced,  '  Man  is  not  bom  to  solve  the  mystery  of  (social)  existence, 
bat  he  must,  nevertheless,  attempt  it,  that  he  may  learn  how  to  keep 
within  the  limits  of  the  knowable.* 

Education  is  a  transcendental  art,  because  its  aim  surpasses  the 
limits  of  time  and  space,  caput  inter  nuhila  condit.  It  seeks  to  elevate 
and  spiritualize  humanity,  and  therefore  to  those  who  are  disposed  to 
ignore  this  movement,  and  to  depreciate  the  zeal  of  its  promoters,  as  if 
they  rode  their  own  hobby  to  compass  their  own  private  ends,  I  take 
this  opportunity  of  saying,  that  education  of  the  rural  population  is  of 
the  most  vital  concernment  to  every  owner  of  landed  property  through- 
out the  realm.  Notliing  so  much  takes  off  the  edge  of  the  fell  tooth 
of  envy,  and  stills  the  murmurs  of  the  poor  at  the  superior  comforts 
of  the  rich,  if  they  see  that  these  rich  *  are  willing  to  spend  and  be 
spent  for  them/  that  they  do  not  regard  the  peasant  as  a  machine 
merely  for  transmuting  the  yellow  com  of  wheat  into  yellow  gold ; 
but  that  they  hold  him  as  member  of  the  vast  human  *  family  in 
heaven  and  earth,*  who  are  called  Christians;  for  education  is  the 
training  inmiortal  souls  for  glory. 

The  call  is  urgent.  We  must  therefore  (if  need  be)  create,  arouse, 
and  intensify  a  public  opinion  upon  this  matter,  which  is  the  only 
engine  powerful  enough  to  procure  for  us  a  system  of  legislative 
enactmenta  i.  To  prevent  too  early  youthful  labour.  2.  To  provide 
instruction  for  the  rising  generation ;  3.  To  compel  their  attendance 
upon  it.  We  believe  that  if  one  generation  were  thus  compulsorily 
educated,  the  necessity  for  constraint  would  pass  away  for  ever,  as 
the  parents  would  then  be  alive  to  the  benefit  of  'sound  learning  and 
religious  instruction.'  Scotland  has  had  this  system  since  1696. 
England  is  the  only  civilized  £uro|)ean  country  which  in  1857  has  no 
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nationally-organized  plan  of  education.  We  are  forced  to  appeal  thus 
to  public  opinion  and  to  the  Rjmpathy  of  the  rich,  beotuse  good 
schools  for  the  lower  orders  will  not  ensure  good  attendance.  The 
parents  are  too  ignorant  themselves  to  see  its  necessity.  They  send 
the  most  frivolous,  selfish,  or  palpably  false  excuses  to  account  for 
their  childron*s  detention  at  home.  And  thus  our  expensive  ma- 
chinery stands  often  <  all  the  day  idle.' 

We  need  not  go  very  &r  (only  across  the  Channel)  to  see,  last 
century,  the  excesses  prompted  by  the  (Mrsuasion  of  the  indifference 
of  rich  towards  poor,  and  the  danger  of  which  in  England  has  been 
mainly  averted  by  a  lively  mutual  interest  being  established  between 
all  ranks;  and  a  bond  of  union,  knitting  'all  ordera  and  degrees  of 
men  amongst  us*  into  one  identity  of  weal  and  woe.  The  object  of 
this  Association  I  take  to  be  no  less  than  this,  to  assure  the  stability 
of  the  empira  by  pointing  out  an  arena  for  the  exertions  of  all  towards 
the  common  benefit  No  nation  can  long  endure  the  casualties  of 
existence  whose  classes  are  isolated  and  alienated  one  from  another. 
The  proof  of  this  is  being  just  now  demonstrated  to  us  in  the  silent 
pre{)aration  of  the  Bengal  rebellion.  Between  the  Sepoy  and  the 
Anglo-Indian  officers,  between  Mahometan  and  Christian,  there  was 
'a  great  gulf  fixed,*  which  one  party  had  not  the  ability,  and  the 
other  had  not  the  wish,  to  pass  over.  The  handwriting  is  even  now 
on  the  wall  of  palatial  Calcutta.  The  atrocities  of  India  read  us  the 
lesson,  printed  with  letters  of  blood  and  stamped  with  the  red-hoi 
branding-iron  of  cruelty,  that  no  body  political  can  exist  safely  with- 
out a  tie  or  spirit  of  sympathy  pervading  all  ranks ;  and  henoe  to 
those  who  would  leave  the  jieoplo  to  educate  themselves,  and  allow 
them  to  be  taught  that '  property  is  a  theft,'  I  would  remind  them — 
*  tua  res  agitur,  paries  quum  praximus  ardet,*  If  the  state  of  society 
is  to  l>e  fitly  joined  and  compacted  togethttr,  deriving  stability  from  its 
difierent  gradations  and  compartments,  like  one  of  our  mammoth  iron 
steam-vessels,  and  not  concealing  by  a  thin  veneer  polish  a  seething 
fiery  mass  beneath,  it  must  be  by  what  we  are  met  zealously  to  evince 
— an  earnest  solicitude  on  all  hands,  and  the  greater,  the  higher 
seats  we  take  on  the  dais  above  the  level,  to  promote,  what  in  our 
hearts'  core  we  all  must  ultimately  believe  in  verity  to  be,  the  exalted 
destiny  of  the  human  race. 


The  Early  Removal  of  Children  from  School.  —  Suggested 
Remedies.  By  tho  Kev.  W.  J.  Unwin,  M.A.,  Principal  of 
Ilomerton  College. 

Mr.  Unwin  suggested,  among  other  things,  that  the  office  of  the 
teacher  ought  to  be  raised  in  public  estimation,  in  order  that  his 
iufiuence  might  be  rendered  more  powerful  than  it  has  hitherto  been. 
He  considered  that  it  was  not  too  much  to  exi>ect  that  the  employers 
of  juvenile  lal)our  might  be  led  to  entertain  juster  views  of  their 
responsibiliticH,  and  bo  induced  to  pix>uiute  the  improvement  of  all 
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whom  ihej  admit  into  their  service.  He  said  it  was  worthy  of  con- 
sideration whether  some  of  the  parents  of  the  working-classes  should 
not  be  elected  members  of  the  School  Committee,  as  representatiyes 
of  the  rest^  and  as  a  practical  illustration  of  the  principle  that  con- 
tributors to  the  support  of  the  school  are  entitled  to  share  in  its 
management  Unquestionably  much  good  would  result  from  periodical 
meetings  of  parents,  at  which  the  phms  adopted  for  the  instruction  of 
their  children  might  be  brought  under  their  notice  and  their  duties 
and  responsibilities  be  suitably  enforced  In  our  early  educational 
efforts,  the  relation  of  the  parent  to  the  school  was  scarcely  recognised. 
An  education  deemed  suitable  for  the  humbler  classes  was  offered  for 
their  acceptance — their  views  were  thought  unworthy  of  consideration 
— little  was  done  to  excite  their  interest — everything  partook  of  a 
patronizing  air.  A  very  different  state  of  things  must  arise  ere  the 
hearty  support  of  our  schools  by  the  parents  is  secured.  Our  efforts 
must  recognise  the  &ct,  that  none  have  so  deep  an  interest  in  our 
operations  as  themselves,  and  that  on  their  co-operation  success  largely 
depends — that  we  have  no  wish  to  provide  education  irrespective  of 
their  efforts^  and  without  reference  to  their  wishes — that  we  regard 
them  not  as  the  recipients  of  charity,  but  as  honourably  discharging 
a  sacred  duty — and  that  on  them  rests  the  responsibility  of  ascertain- 
ing whether  the  advantages  enjoyed  are  equal  to  the  cost,  and  of 
exercising  a  vigilant  care  that  their  children  may  reap  the  full  benefit 
of  the  processes  employed.  It  could  not  be  doubted  that  the  parent 
brought  into  this  intimate  relation  to  the  school  and  its  operations 
would  be  accessible  to  any  appeal  to  prolong  to  a  suitable  extent  the 
education  of  his  child.  Mr.  Unwin  further  suggested  that  the  instruc- 
tion imparted  in  elementary  schools  should  be  rendered  more  practical 
in  its  aim — ^not  furnishing  a  superficial  acquaintance  with  a  large 
variety  of  topics,  but  having  a  direct  bearing  on  the  engagements  of 
after-life,  and  the  carrying  on  of  a  course  of  self-culture.  And  that 
the  processes  of  instruction  should  be  as  strictly  as  possible  disci- 
plinary in  their  character,  no  amount  of  general  information  compen- 
sating for  hesitating  and  unintelligent  reading,  bad  writing,  inaccurate 
orthography,  and  ignorance  of  commercial  arithmetic,  while  these 
might  b^  taught  so  as  to  develope  all  the  powers  of  the  mind,  and 
form  intellectual  habits  of  the  highest  value. 


A  Proposal  for  a  Public  Examination  of  all  Boys  about  to  leave 
the  Day-Schools  for  the  Elementary  Education  of  the  Working 
Classes,  who  may  clwose  to  present  themselves  for  Examina- 
tion, provided  they  can  come  up  to  a  certain  Standard  of 
Acquirement.    By  Hugh  Seymour  Tremenheere. 

The  principal  facts  now  established  in  reference  to  the  education  of 
the  lower  classes  of  society  are  as  follows : — 

I.  According  to  the  last  returns,  dated  3i8t  August,  1855  {Afinutes 
0/  Committee  of  Council  on  EducatiQn  for  1855-6),  it  apjKJiirs  that  in 
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the  4800  inspected  schools,  accommodation  was  provided  for  81X9794 
children.  But  the  average  attendance  was  only  5379583.  Conse- 
quently there  was  room  in  the  schools,  built  and  partly  supported  by 
the  Parliamentary  Grants,  for  273,789  more  children  than  attended 
them. 

2.  Of  the  537,583  children  in  average  attendance  it  may  be  safely 
inferred,  from  the  concurrent  testimony  of  the  Inspectorrf  Reports, 
that  the  school  habits  of  at  least  400,000  of  them  are  nearly  as 
follows : — 

(a.)  They  attend  school,  <  off  and  on,*  at  intervals  varying  in  dura- 
tion, for  a  period  amounting  in  the  whole  to  not  more  than  three,  or 
at  the  utmost,  four  entire  school  years. 

i6.)  They  leave  the  day-school  finally  at  the  age  of  nine  or  ten. 
0.)  At  that  early  age  they  have  learnt  so  little,  and  that  little  so 
imperfectly,  in  consequence  of  the  irr^ularity  of  their  attendance,  that 
they  very  soon  lose  a  great  deal  of  it,  and  seldom  make  any  effort  to 
retain,  still  less  to  improve  it. 

((/.)  They  belong  principally  to  the  lower  grades  of  the  working- 
class,  and  to  the  least  intelligent  and  the  less  provident  of  the  higher 
paid  among  that  class. 

3.  The  remaining  140,000  or  150,000  attend  more  regularly,  and 
remain  at  school  to  the  age  of  eleven,  twelve,  or  thirteen,  and  some 
few  a  little  longer. 

These  benefit  by  the  good  instiniction  now  commonly  to  be  had  at 
schools  under  trained  or  certificated  teachers,  and  retain  and  profit  by 
a  good  deal  of  what  they  have  learnt 

They  are  the  children,  with  few  exceptions,  of  the  lower  portions  of 
the  middle-class,  and  the  more  intelligent  portion  of  the  class  depend- 
ing on  daily  wages. 

4.  The  statistics  of  1096  schools  aided  in  1855-6  by  the  Capitation 
Grants,  support  the  above  conclusions  as  regards  attendance.  Out  of 
an  average  attendance  of  102,364  children,  only  36,929,  or  36-07  per 
cent.,  attended  the  required  number  of  days  (176)  within  the  year,  to 
entitle  the  master  to  the  grant. 

These  being  the  facts,  the  conclusion  of  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Norris,  Her 
Majesty's  Inspector  of  Schools,  may  be  accepted — namely,,  that  we 
may  well  '  concentrate  our  energies  upon  what  has  now  come  to  be 
the  weak  point  of  our  whole  system,  the  evil  of  early  withdrawal  and 
irregular  attendance,  which,  unless  arrested,  will  thwart  and  defeat 
all  that  we  are  doing"  {Report  for  1855-6,  p.  1046);  and  also  that  of 
T.  W.  M.  Marshall,  Esq.,  Her  Majesty's  Inspector  of  Schools,  that 
'  the  groat  problem  now  is,  how  the  children  can  be  brought  to  school, 
and  kept  there  until  their  education  is  complete.'  {Report  for  1855, 
p.  611.) 

The  questions  arise,  *  What  are  the  causes  of  this  irregular  atten- 
dance, and  early  withdrawal?' 

It  has  l>een  said,  *the  schools  are  not  good  enough;'  'arithmetic  is 
badly  taught  in  a  large  number;'  'the  instruction  in  general  is  not 
suflicicntly  practical.' 
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These  reasons  are  not  sufficient.  Arithmetic  may  not  be  taught  in 
a  manner  to  come  up  to  the  standard  of  excellence  very  properly  held 
up  by  the  Inspector,  but  the  parents  are  generally  too  uneducated  to 
know  whether  it  is  well  taught  or  not.  In  point  of  fjBWst,  the  children 
make  much  more  rapid  progress  under  the  modem  trained  masters, 
in  every  branch  of  instruction,  than  they  did  under  the  old  kind  of 
masters;  and  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  they  leave  school  earlier. 
They  have  leamt  earlier  all  that  the  great  majority  of  the  parents 
want  them  to  learn — namely,  to  read  a  little,  to  write  a  little,  and  to 
do  a  little  arithmetic. 

It  is  only,  with  few  exceptions,  the  parents  of  the  small  minority 
of  the  children — those  belonging  to  the  better  paid  and  more  intelligent 
artisans,  and  to  the  lower  ranks  of  the  middle-class — ^who  require  any- 
thing more,  and  who  would  be  likely  to  complain  that  the  instruction 
had  not  si^cient  reference  to  the  probable  future  employments  of 
their  children.  But  even  as  regards  this  minority,  there  is  nothing 
BO  essential,  in  reference  to  any  future  employment,  as  that  they 
should  be  well-grounded  in  the  common  elements.  This  is  the  case 
at  the  great  majority  of  the  schools  under  trained  and  certificated 
masters  with  those  children  who  stay  to  the  age  of  twelve  or  thirteen. 

These  distinctions  of  grade  in  the  labouring-class,  and  their  dif- 
ferent respective  wants,  as  regards  education,  should  be  more 
attended  to. 

Hitherto  they  have  been  too  much  considered  as  an  homogeneous 
body,  having  all  the  same  wants,  and  requiring  the  same  treatment. 

The  parents  belonging  to  the  lower  grades  of  the  labouring  class 
require  no  more  for  their  children  than  the  common  elements  of 
instruction.  The  parents  of  the  higher  grades,  as  defined  above, 
require  more;  often  as  much  as  the  best  masters  at  our  elementary 
schools  can  teach  their  children. 

With  regard  to  this  minority,  there  is  doubtless  some  scope  for 
giving  to  a  certain  proportion  of  the  elementaiy  instruction  a  more 
pnustical  direction  in  reference  to  their  future  callings.  Also  every 
improvement  in  the  subjects  of  instruction,  or  in  the  mode  of  com- 
municating it,  may,  in  ordinary  schools,  be  expected  to  operate  to  a 
certain  limited  extent  beyond  that  minority,  attracting  others  to 
i^main  longer  at  schooL  Where  greater  results  have  been  obtained 
among  the  children  of  the  lower  grades  of  the  labouring-class,  it  has 
resulted  from  superior  individual  influences,  which  cannot  be  expected 
to  be  of  common  occurrence. 

We  may  desire  that  the  whole  body  of  the  parents  of  the  labouring- 
class  should  desire  for  their  children  an  elementary  education  as  sound 
&nd  comprehensive  as  the  more  intelligent  minority  do. 

The  process  cannot  but  be  a  slow  one,  the  result  of  influences 
spreading  gradually,  and  acting  upon  successive  generations. 

It  is  the  result  of  the  public  opinion  of  the  class,  in  the  small  circles 
in  which  the  individuals  pass  their  lives. 

The  Scotch  peasant-boy  leaves  his  parish-school  to  go  to  work  at  as 
early  an  age  as  the  Engliiih ;  but  his  school  years  are  employed  more 
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continuoualy  and  better.  His  &ther  takes  him  from  the  day-school 
as  little  as  possible  during  his  school  years;  the  boy  learns  a  great 
part  of  his  school-lessons  at  home;  his  father  and  mother  encourage, 
applaud,  and  help  him.  When  the  boy  is  strong  enough  to  go  to 
work,  he  takes  every  opportunity  of  returning  to  the  day-school  at 
short  intervals,  and  of  attending  the  evening-schooL  His  fiither  and 
mother,  his  elder  brothers  and  sisters,  his  relatives  and  friends,  can  all 
write  well,  can  do  common  arithmetic  correctly,  know  good  g^ranunar 
from  bad,  have  the  geography  of  the  world  before  their  eyes  when 
reading  or  thinking  of  any  part  of  it,  and  can  read  almost  any  book 
they  take  up  with  a  keen  and  intelligent  interest  When  Fletcher  of 
Saltouu,  at  the  latter  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  proposed  to  the 
Scotch  Parliament  to  extend  and  improve  the  system  of  their  parochial 
schools,  he  gave  as  a  reason  the  ignorance  and  violence  of  a  large  part 
of  the  population.  It  has  required  nearly  two  centuries  to  bring  up 
the  standard  of  elementary  education  among  the  Scotch  peasantiy  to 
its  present  point,  and  many  intelligent  (x^rsons  in  Scotland  are  still 
dissatisfied  with  it,  and  much  improvement  is  projected  and  in 
progress.  Nevertheless,  whoever  woidd  appreciate  the  eflTect  upon  a 
population  of  good  elementary  instruction  having  been  within  their 
reach  for  two  centuries,  should  study  it  in  Scotland,  and  observe  the 
advanced  character  of  the  subjects  dwelt  on  in  the  Reports  of  Her 
Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Schools  for  Scotland,  as  compared  with  those 
of  England. 

A  large  portion  of  the  work  now  before  us  in  England  is  to  create 
a  public  opinion  among  the  mass  of  the  labouring-class  in  fitvour  of 
an  education  for  their  children,  more  solid  in  kind,  and  larger  in 
amount,  than  they  are  now  satisfied  with ;  which  alone  would  enable 
their  children  to  go  on  educating  themselves,  and  give  them  the 
means  of  reaping  the  full  benefits  of  education,  intellectual  and  moraL 

We  cannot  atlbrd  to  await  the  slow  operation  of  the  causes  above 
adverted  to,  which  have  contributed  to  make  the  Scotch  a  reading 
and  a  thinking  people.  Some  auxiliary  measures  are  justifiable  and 
desirable. 

A  powerfnl  means  for  creating  an  improved  public  opinion  among 
the  mass  of  the  lalwuring-class  in  fiivour  of  education  would  be,  to 
call  into  existence  generally  and  systematically  the  principle  of  emu- 
lation in  the  schools  themselves  in  competition  with  each  other  within 
a  certain  area,  by  the  offer  of  rewards  and  marks  of  distinction  for 
exertion,  and  for  the  attainment  of  a  certain  standard  of  acquirement; 
appealing  thereby,  also,  to  the  natural  pride  and  sense  of  gratification 
of  the  parents  at  the  progress  and  success  of  their  children. 

It  was  to  this  principle  that  I  dirocteil  the  minds  of  the  leading 
persons  in  the  mining  portion  of  South  Staffordshire  and  Worcester- 
shire, when,  in  November,  1850,  I  pointed  out  to  them  {Report  on 
Mining  Districts  for  1851)  the  fact  of  the  early  removal  of  the  children 
from  the  schools  which  they  had  erected  and  were  maintaining  with 
such  inadequate  results,  and  suggested  the  formation  of  associations 
for  offering  prizes  to  be  comi>cteil   for  by  candidates   from  certain 
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gronpB  of  schools.  My  duties  under  the  Act  of  Parliament  relating 
to  the  mining  population  of  the  coal  and  iron  districts  (5  &  6  Vict. 
a  99),  requiring  me  to  consider  and  report  upon  what  may  conduce 
to  the  general  improvement  of  that  portion  of  the  population,  I  have 
necessarily  paid  much  attention  to  the  subject  of  education  in  those 
districts.  Between  the  years  1851  and  1856,  I  induced  the  principal 
persons  engaged  in  the  coal  or  iron  works,  or  both,  of  Staffordshire, 
Worcestershire,  Northumberland  and  Durham,  South  Wales,  Derby- 
shire, Nottinghamshire,  and  Leicestershire,  to  form  themselves  into 
associations  for  the  above-named  purpose,  to  subscribe  the  requisite 
funds^  and  to  give,  in  many  instances,  their  valuable  time  and  atten- 
tion to  the  details  of  these  *  Prize-Schemes.'  The  zeal  and  ability  with 
which  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Norris,  Her  Majesty's  Inspector  of  Schools, 
carried  them  into  effect  in  Staffordshire  and  Shropshire,  established 
the  conviction  of  their  utility ;  and  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  in  the 
other  districts,  whose  services,  as  well  as  those  of  Mr.  Nonis,  were,  on 
my  application,  granted  by  their  lordships  the  Committee  of  Council 
on  Education,  have  likewise  been  mainly  instrumental  in  their  success, 
by  their  experience  in  the  management  of  the  examinations,  and  the 
conviction  of  perfect  fairness  which  accompanies  their  award  of  prizes. 
Three  associations  for  the  Archdeaconry  of  Worcester,  one  for  that  of 
Coventry,  and  the  Birmingham  Educational  Association  have  since 
been  formed ;  in  all  sixteen  associations,  covering  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  coal  and  iron  mining  districts,  and  some  other  large  districts, 
chiefly  agricultural  In  these  the  total  number  of  candidates  who 
bave  presented  themselves  to  compete  for  the  prizes  offered  within  the 
last  year  has  amoimted  to  upwards  of  3500 ;  each  successful  candidate 
receiving,  with  the  prize,  a  handsomely  printed  card,  testifying  to 
the  fact,  and  also  as  to  his  good  conduct  and  progress  in  religious 
knowledge. 

Experience,  however,  has  made  it  evident  to  many  persons  who  have 
watched  the  progress  of  these  associations,  that  their  good  effects  have 
been  confined  principally  to  the  better  class  of  workmen,  and  that  they 
have  not  hitherto  had  much  influence  upon  those  who  are  disposed  to 
neglect  the  education  of  their  children.  It  was  not  to  be  expected 
that  in  so  short  a  time  they  would  have  exercised  any  marked  degree 
of  influence  upon  the  latter  class  of  labouring  men;  that  they  have 
exercised  some  influence  is  imdoubted,  and  so  far  satisfactory ;  and 
th€»re  is  good  ground  for  anticipating  that  such  influence  will  embrace 
larger  numbers  of  that  class  every  year. 

But,  as  regards  the  great  mass  of  the  children  of  the  labouring 
class,  there  is  one  requirement  in  the  rules  of  the  prize-schemes  which 
excludes  a  large  number  of  their  children  from  competition, — namely, 
the  rule  requiring  that  the  candidate  should  have  attended  the  day- 
school  for  176  days  during  the  previous  year. 

It  is  not  desirable  to  interfere  with  this  rule,  as  its  results  are 
valuable.  Regularity  of  attendance  enables  tlie  child  to  learn  more 
within  a  given  time,  and  to  receive  more  durable  impressions  from  the 
moral  discipline  and  the  religious  instruction  of  the  school.     In  itself. 
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it  is  a  branch  of  moral  discipline,  requiring,  as  it  does,  eiSbrt  and  self- 
denial  both  in  the  parent  and  the  child. 

It  is,  however,  desirable,  I  think,  to  make  two  additions  to  these 
prize-schemes,  in  order  more  effectually  to  promote  their  original 
intention, — that  of  elevating  and  improving  the  public  opinion  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  labouring-class  in  regard  to  education. 

First, — I  propose  that  cards,  by  way  of  <  Certificates  of  Merit,' 
should  be  given  to  as  many  of  the  unsuccessful  candidates  under  these 
prize-schemes  as  have  shown  by  their  examination  that  they  have 
come  up  to  the  minimum  standard  required,  and  have  done  well  what 
they  have  attempted.  I  have,  with  the  concurrence  of  several  of  the 
associations,  caused  these  cards  to  be  engraved,  to  be  used  at  the  next 
year*s  examinations.  These  *  Certificates  of  Merit'  are  '  for  encourag- 
ing diligence  and  good  conduct  at  school.'  The  card  is  not  so  orna- 
mented as  the  one  given  with  the  prizes,  but  sufficiently  so  to  be 
valued  by  those  who  may  receive  it,  and  preserved  as  a  proof  of  a 
certain  amount  of  acquirement,  and  of  good  conduct  and  satisfactory 
progress  in  religious  instruction  at  school.  It  appears  to  me  to  be  no 
more  than  just  to  give  these  Certificates  of  Merit  to  all  the  unsuc- 
cessful candidates  who  have  exhibited  proofs  of  having  made  exertions 
to  obtain  a  prize,  and  who  show  that  they  possess  the  rudiments  of 
education  to  the  extent  above-named;  and  the  distribution  of  Prize- 
Cards  and  Certificates  of  Merit  among  considerable  numbers  of 
children  yearly  is  likely  to  excite  the  ambition  of  those  around  them, 
and  to  create  a  desire  among  parents  that  their  children  should  be 
equally  distinguished. 

Secondly, — As  we  must  anticipate  that  the  circumstances  of  their 
condition  will  continue  to  prevent  large  numbers  of  the  children  of 
the  labouring-class  from  attending  school  as  many  as  176  days  in  the 
year,  it  appears  expedient  to  offer  an  inducement  to  all  boys  about  to 
leave  the  day-school  finally,  to  come  forward  and  show  by  a  public 
examination  that  they  have  acquired  the  elements  of  a  common  edu- 
cation, to  the  extent  of  the  minimum  standard  set  forth  under  a 
prize-scheme, — namely,  that  they  can  read  fairly,  write  a  good  round 
hand,  and  do  the  first  four  rules  of  arithmetic,  simple  and  compound ; 
their  general  conduct,  and  progress  in  religious  knowledge  being  first 
certified  to  be  satisfactory. 

I  laid  the  first  draft  of  this  proposition  before  the  meeting  of  the 
Birmingham  Educational  Association  in  March  last,  and  subsequently, 
in  greater  detail,  before  the  Conference  on  Education  in  London,  in  a 
paper  which  has  appeared  in  the  volume  now  published  under  the 
sanction  of  the  Committee  of  the  Conference.  I  have  also  further 
explained  the  reasons  on  which  I  think  the  proposal  justifiable,  the 
manner  in  which  it  could  be  carried  into  effect,  and  the  results  that 
may  be  anticijmted  from  it,  in  my  Report  on  Mining  Districts  for  this 
year,  recently  presented  to  Parliament  I  have  the  satisfaction  of 
stating  that  the  proposal  is  thought  practicable  and  desirable  by  many 
persons  of  experienced  judgment  to  whom  I  have  submitted  it. 
Among  others,  by  several  of  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  SSchouls,  of 
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the  largest  opportanitiea  of  observAtioDj  and  the  most  acknowleflged 
ability.  They  agree  with  me  in  thtnking  that  the  opportunity  of 
patting  on  record,  on  a  public  occajaion,  what  they  couJd  do  on  leaving 
school,  would  atFord  to  the  boys  an  object  worth  aiming  at,  and  give 
them  A  new  stinmluH  to  exertion  and  to  greater  regularity  of  atten- 
daiLoe  as  far  as  possible  to  them^  and  that  the  book  in  which  they  would 
have  put  on  record  the  extent  of  their  acquirements  on  leaving 
school,  would  be  of  use  to  them  lu  their  applications  for  employment. 
I  believe  that,  by  degrees^  the  number  of  children  who  would  have 
gained  prizes ,  or  certihcates  of  merit^  under  the  various  prize-schemea, 
and  the  number  of  boys  who  would  have  obtained  these  records  of 
their  acquirements  before  leaving  school,  would  have  a  considerable 
e^ect  in  raising  the  tone  of  public  opinion  in  regard  to  education 
among  the  labouring-classes  generally,  and  causing  them  to  respond 
more  satisfactorily  to  the  earnest  and  liberal  efforts  of  the  country 
for  their  benefit— efforts  which  have  hitherto  remained  without  cor- 
responding fruit 

Subjoined  is  the  proposal  in  question,  explained  in  detail^  which 
T  beg  to  submit  to  the  consideration  of  this  department  of  the 
Association  i — 


Proposal  for  a  Public  ExiMnina&ion  of  all  the  Boys^  of  whatevet  age  ar 
tirm  qf  aUendance  clI  School^  a^o%d  to  lea'^e  ifte  Day^cliotd  Jinallif^ 
or  ti^  &eiti«  Ufi  U  within  th^  lad  mc  tnotitka,  who  fnaij  choose  to 
present  th^mielves  for  ^tamiTialionf  py'ovidml  iliey  can  conie  up  io 
tiie  ndnimum  standard  qf  ocquir&meTU  uruler  a  PrLs^Scheme* 

u  Groups  to  be  formed  ofj  say,  25  Bchools. 

7.  In  each,  an  average  of  twenty  boys  may,  every  year^  leave  ichool, 

who  can  come  up  to  the  ahove  minimum  standard ;  in  all  500 

boySj  or  250  every  half-year. 

3.  It  is  proposed  that  every  such  boy  who  is  about  to  leave  school, 

or  who  has  left  it  during  the  last  half-year,  should  be  invited 
to  present  himself  for  escamination  on  some  day  just  previous 
to  the  Christmas  and  Midsummer  holidays. 

4.  This  examination  to  be,  with  one  exception,  in  writing, 

A  book  to  be  provided  for  every  hoy  for  this  purpose  by  the 
mana^'ers  of  hi^  school.  It  should  be  of  the  copybook  form, 
but  with  a  durable  and  somewhat  ornamented  cover* 

5.  The  aiTaugementa  for  the  examination  to  be  aa  follows : — 
{a,)  Notice  of  the  time  and  place  to  he  given. 
(6.)  On  the  day  previous  to  the  day  fixed,  tlie  cler^man  or  the 

minister  of  the  dun omi nation  to  which  the  boy  belongs,  to  examine 
liim  aa  to  his  religious  knowledge  in  one  or  two  of  the  following 
tutgects: — 

The  Catechism,  The  Four  Gospels, 

The  Gospel  of  St ,        The  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 

The  Book  of  Genesis^  Old  T^tament  History, 
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and  to  certify  in  the  fii-st  page  of  the  boy's  book  that  (if  the  fact  be 
bo)  his  acquaintance  with  tlie  doctrines  of  the  Chrutian  £uth  and  hhi 
knowledge  of  Scripture  are  for  his  age  satisfactory. 

The  masters  of  his  school  shall  also,  in  the  same  page^  certify  (if 
the  fact  be  so)  that  the  boy  bears  a  good  character. 

No  boy  to  be  admitted  to  the  examination  without  the  aboYe  certi- 
ficates in  the  first  page  of  his  book. 

(a)  At  the  time  appointed,  a  committee  of  masters,  nominated  by 
the  masters  of  twenty-five  schools,  to  meet  at  the  place  appointed  for 
the  examinations,  and  to  write  upon  tlie  black-boards  a  series  of 
questions  in  arithmetic,  grammar,  and  geography,  proportioned  in 
difficulty  to  the  ordinaiy  attainments  of  boys  leaving  school.  These 
questions  to  have  been  previously  prepared  by  one  of  Her  Majesty's 
Inspectors  of  Schools,  and  delivered  on  the  morning  of  the  examina- 
tion. They  should  be  framed  from  school-books  in  common  use.  The 
subjects  might  be  vai-ied  if  desired. 

{d.)  One  of  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Schools  to  be  present^  if 
possible,  and  also  a  committee  of  managers  of  schoola 

(e.)  The  boys  to  be  arranged  at  the  desks,  and  the  black-boards,  with 
the  questions  iu  arithmetic  apiiropriate  to  each,  having  been  placed 
opposite  to  them,  they  are  to  be  desired  first  to  work  on  their  slate, 
and  then  to  copy  into  their  books,  the  most  difficult  of  the  sums  before 
them  which  they  think  they  can  do  correctly.  An  hour-and-a-half  to 
be  allowed  for  this  portion  of  the  examination. 

(/.)  Immediately  upon  its  conclusion  the  committee  of  masters,  aided 
probably  by  the  managers  present,  will  look  at  the  answers  of  the 
sums,  and  affix  their  signatures  to  each,  adding  '  right'  or  '  wrong,*  as 
the  case  may  be. 

{(J.)  The  boys  to  be  then  separated  into  convenient  subdivisiona,  and 
write  in  their  book,  from  dictation ;  one  of  the  masters  standing  before 
each  subdivision,  will  read  out  from  some  reading-book  in  common 
use  appropriate  passages,  the  first  being  easy,  the  latter  more  difi&cult. 
Twenty  minutes  to  bo  allowed  for  this  exercise. 

(A.)  Questions  of  grammar  to  be  then  placed  on  the  black-boards 
before  them ;  they  will  be  desired  to  select  the  most  difficult  which 
they  think  they  can  answer;  twenty  minutes  will  be  allowed  for 
writing  the  answers  in  their  books. 

(i.)  Questions  in  geography  or  other  subjects  to  be  then  placed 
before  them,  and  twenty  minutes  to  be  allowed  for  writing  the 
answers. 

The  name  and  age  of  each  boy  to  be  written  by  himself  on  the 
last  |>agc  of  his  examination. 

Fluency  and  accuracy  of  reading  to  be  then  tested,  as  far  as  time 
allows. 

(A;.)  The  committee  of  masters  or  managers,  or  both,  to  examine 
what  has  been  written,  and  to  mark  the  errors.  The  examinations 
not  being  competitive,  much  less  time  would  be  occupied  in  revision. 
No  master  to  examine  the  books  of  a  boy  of  his  own  school 

(/.)  Her  Majesty's  Inspector,  or  Assistant  Inspector,  if  present,  and 
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a  member  of  the  committee  of  managers  and  masters,  to  sign  their 
names  at  the  end  of  the  examinations  in  each  book,  to  testify  that 
they  took  place  in  his  or  their  presence,  and  to  certify  the  number  of 
errors.     The  books  to  be  then  delivered  to  their  respective  ownersL 


On  some  Catises  of  the  Defective  Condition  of  National 
Education.    By  Frederick  Talbot. 

The  two  chief  causes  usually  adduced  for  the  defective  condition  of 
the  education  of  the  working-classes  are,  the  indifference  of  parents 
to  the  claims  of  education,  and  the  great  demands  of  our  manu&o- 
turers  for  juvenile  labour.  No  one  can  bo  acquainted  with  the  con- 
dition of  any  populous  district,  without  being  prepared  to  admit  the 
truth  of  these  idl^ed  causes;  but  it  may  be,  nevertheless,  wise  to 
inquire  whether  other  causes  may  not  exist  quite  as  powerful  to 
produce  the  evils  deplored  as  those  to  which  I  have  referred.  The 
design  of  this  paper  will  be  to  show  that  other  causes  do  exist;  to 
exhibit  their  cluuracter  and  effects,  and  to  offer  some  suggestions  for 
their  removal  or  mitigation. 

The  causes  to  which  1  wish  particularly  to  call  attention  are^  firsts 
the  absence  of  any  well-organized  national  effort  to  make  known  the 
claims  and  advantages  of  education  to  the  working-classes;  secondly, 
the  laxity  which  prevails  in  large  numbers  of  our  elementary  schools, 
in  regard  to  the  regular  and  punctual  attendance  of  scholars;  and, 
thirdly,  the  want  of  a  system  of  registration  of  individual  progress 
in  the  case  of  all  children  regularly  attending  our  daily  schools. 

There  appears  to  be  no  adequate  machinery  in  operation,  whereby  the 
important  claims  of  education  can  be  popularized  to  our  lower  classes. 
In  the  progress  of  all  other  great  movements  agencies  of  various 
kinds  are  employed.  Tracts  in  dialogue  and  other  forms,  addresses, 
answers  to  the  more  general  forms  of  objections,  and  the  personal 
exertions  of  duly-qualified  men,  are  all  called  into  extensive  and 
effective  use.  And  national  education  may  certainly  be  largely 
advanced  by  similar  agencies.  The  working-classes  of  this  country 
can,  without  doubt,  be  interested  in  a  work  of  such  immense  import 
tance  to  them  as  the  education  of  their  children.  We  want  an 
oi^nization  (which  may,  indeed,  be  local  or  national),  that  shall 
provide  the  means,  by  various  agencies,  but  moi-e  particularly  by  an 
adequate  and  suitable  literature,  for  enlightening  the  masses  of  the 
people  upon  this  great  question. 

The  laxity  which  prevails  in  a  large  number  of  our  elementary 
schools  in  respect  to  the  attendance  of  the  scholars,  is  another  cause 
of  the  much  deplored  deficiency  of  educational  results.  To  account 
satisfactorily  for  this  prevailing  laxity  we  must  look,  doubtless,  to 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  majority  of  our  national  schools 
have  been  established.  Good  men,  feeling  the  importance  of  some 
measure  of  education  to  the  rising  generation,  were  only  too  glad  to 
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see  children  attending  tbe  bcIiooIa  they  establiHhed,  and  were,  there- 
fore«  not  Rtrict  in  insisting  u|X)n  regular,  much  less  u])on  punctual 
attendance.  And  the  evil  thus  introduced  has  probably  been  much 
increased  of  late  years,  by  the  establishment  of  a  much  larger  number 
of  schools,  and  the  somewhat  natural,  but,  in  this  respect,  the  inju- 
rious rivalry  amongst  them  for  the  possession  of  the  largest  number 
of  scholars.  In  order  to  obtain  a  notion  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
evil,  in  its  bearing  upon  educational  results,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
visit  the  elementary  schools  in  any  large  town  or  populous  distiictb 
In  a  very  large  number  of  these  schools  irregular  and  unpunctual 
attendance  is  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception.  Now,  here  is  a  clue 
to  the  smallncss  and  unsatisfactory  character  of  school  results.  For 
children  who  give  this  irregular  attendance  generally  contract  the 
most  pernicious  habits  of  vagrancy;  their  names  may  be  found  over 
and  over  again,  in  the  registers  of  admission  to  the  schools  of  an 
entire  district;  a  few  weeks  or  months  of  school-life  are  succeeded  by  a 
like  interval  of  entire  absence  from  school;  and  afler  giving  this 
irregular  attendance  for  a  few  years  at  the  beat,  they  leave  school  for 
work  (and  this  is  oflen  of  a  most  desultory  and  uncertain  kind, 
because  it  best  suits  their  previous  habits),  or  for  prowling  about  the 
streets,  the  pest  and  nuisance  of  society.  But  besides  reaping  no  real 
advantage  themselves,  irregular  scholairs  do  incalculable  injury  to  our 
schools,  and  to  the  cause  of  education  in  general.  They  introduce  an 
element  of  irregularity  into  the  work  of  every  school  they  attend ; 
their  moral  tone  is  generally  lower  than  the  avei'age  tone  of  our 
schools,  and  they  therefore  become,  wherever  they  go,  the  most  mis- 
chievous agents  in  school  demoralization  and  consequent  inefficiency. 
But  more  than  this,  they  proclaim  in  their  homes  and  neighbourhoods 
the  incompetency  of  schools  to  educate  or  even  to  instruct  the  rising 
generation,  and  supply  careless  parents  with  a  foundation  for  their  too 
common  remark,  that  when  their  children  attend  school  they  get  no 
certain  nor  adequate  return  for  the  outlay  of  their  time  and  their 
})ayment8.  The  importance  of  applying  a  remedy  to » this  state  of 
things  can  hardly  be  overstated.  Irregular  attendance  is  an  evil  that 
lies  at  the  root  of  all  attempted  reforms  and  projected  extensions  of 
education  amongst  our  working-classes;  it  frustrates  the  efforts  of  the 
best  and  most  devoted  teachers,  discourages  them  in  every  exertion, 
is  a  permanent  source  of  serious  hindrance  to  the  progress  of  regular 
scholars,  aud  of  dissatisfaction  to  every  friend  of  national  education. 
Can,  then,  the  evil  be  met?  Can  any  measures  be  devised  to  stop  or 
check  it?  I  am  speaking  my  own  conviction  only,  but  it  is  a  conviction 
based  upon  considerable  experience,  when  I  say  that  I  think  a  remedy 
can  be  applied.  The  remedy  is  in  the  hands  of  managers  and  teachers 
of  schoola  They  must  determine  to  prescribe  the  terms  upon  which 
only  they  will  guarantee  education  to  those  who  seek  it.  Those  terms 
must  insist  upon  punctual  and  regular  attendance.  No  physician 
will  undertake  the  cure  of  a  disease  without  the  concurrence  of  his 
patient  in  the  course  prescribed,  nor  can  teachers  confer  the  benefits 
of  education  upon  the  working-classes,  unless  those  classes  can  be 
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bttraghfc  to  recognise  the  propriety  and  iieceBaity  of  the  terms  upon 
whicb  atone  those  benefits  can  be  iniparted,  TeAchora  caunot  under- 
take to  apply  the  remedy  by  themselves;  tUey  require  the  active  and 
steadfast  sup}>Qrt  of  school  managers;  and  managers  cannot  succeai* 
fuUy  apply  It  without  the  earnest  co<»peration  of  teachera  There  is, 
then^  a  positive  necessity  for  the  union  of  all  claaaea  in  the  removal 
of  this  eviL  Let  the  working-daeidi  be  faithfully  txiiorted  and  per^ 
aeveringly  enlightened  upon  their  duty  by  the  agenciefi  I  have  already 
advocated,  or  by  others  that  may  appear  suitable;  let  teachers  be 
aided  and  encouraged  in  their  work  of  eHecting  a  reform  in  the  matter 
of  school  attendance^  and,  if  neceaaary,  be  guai^nteed  &om  any  tem- 
porary diminution  of  income  that  they  may  poBaibly  incur  from  the 
lorn  of  a  few  irregular  scholars;  and  let  teachers  and  managers  be 
fLtiimated  by  the  proepeot  of  overcoming  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles 
to  the  spread  of  education,  and  to  the  inculcation  of  regular  and 
aelf-donying  habits  amongst  the  masses  of  our  working-claases,  that 
we  have  to  contend  against.  The  course  advocated  here  is  not  witli- 
<Nlt  {iroo&  of  its  feaaibiLity ;  tlie  rule  of  ini^i^ting  upon  regular  and 
ptm^toal  attendance  has  been  tried,  and  tried  moat  succesafuQy,  under 
diaoouraging  and  unpropitious  circumstanoes.  Parents  have  been 
brought  to  see  its  nccesaity*  and  to  recognise  its  value;  and  the 
adranoea  that  ichools  have  made  in  ptiULic  estimation,  where  the  plan 
hna  been  honestly  worked,  is  a  standing  commentary  upon  the  value 
of  t)ie  suggestions  here  made^  and  an  answer  to  all  objections  of  its 
impiactic&bitity.  To  my  mind,  nothing  is  more  obvious  than  that 
the  course  here  recommended  is  not  only  the  right  course,  but  that 
It  is  the  only  proper  way  of  making  our  natioual  schools  really  effective 
for  the  pur] loses  of  education.  Parents  and  children  are  swift  to 
mark  our  deticiencies ;  and  if  they  have  once  a  reason  for  imbibing  a 
notion  tliat  tliey  may  attend  onr  schools  wlien  and  how  they  please, 
or  that  we  are  more  anxious  to  swell  the  numbers  of  scholars  than 
the  ranks  of  well- instructed  children,  we  may  bid  farewell  to  all  idea 
of  our  3ehc*ols  ever  reaching  a  high  standard  of  efficiency,  or  of  meet- 
ing the  educational  wants  of  parishes  or  districts.  If  we  wish  to  see 
otir  schools  respected  and  useful — and  they  will  be  useful  in  exact 
proportion  to  the  respect  entertained  for  them^ — we  nmst  resolve  that 
ih^  shall  become  so,  first  of  aU,  by  prescribing  certain  rules  which 
skall  not  be  departed  from,  and  secondly ^  by  showing  that  every  child 
strictly  conforming  to  those  rules  receives  a  fair  measure  of  the 
education  which  we  profess  to  give.  This  lesds  me  to  a  consideration 
of  the  third  cause  of  the  deticiencj  of  school  resnltfl,  namely,  the 
want  of  a  systematic  period ioil  registration  of  the  progress  of  every 
eliild  regularly  attending  our  national  Bchools.  At  the  present  time, 
there  is  no  plan  in  operation  whereby  the  progress  of  children,  as 
individuals,  hj  officially  tested  from  year  to  year.  From  the  veiy 
limited  time  that  can  be  allowed  for  the  annual  inspection  of  a  school, 
It  ia  manifestly  impossible  for  the  mast  diligent  insj>ector  to  do  more 
thftn  afioertain  what  m  the  general  standard  of  attainment  of  any 
schody  taken  as  a  whole.     But  I  venture  to  submit  that  the  work  of 
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a  school  in8|>ection  ought  to  be  mora  searching  tban  this.  In  justice 
to  teachers  J  to  the  public  interests,  and,  aboye  all,  to  the  interestii  of 
Sf^holars,  inspeetioo  ought  to  aj;M3eitaiii  the  atiiiual  advance  made  by 
every  cliild  who  haa  regularly  attended  acliool.  The  necessity  of 
tlaa  course  will  be  more  apjjareiitj  i)erhap8,  if  we  recollect  tliat  our 
natioual  ^chook  are  taught  mther  as  clusnes  thau  as  iadlvidttals. 
Now,  class  teacliing  ia  large  schools  is  apt  to  deoeiTe  ieachersL  Tliey 
look  day  by  day  over  the  work  done  by  a  class,  but  as  long  as  the 
class  remains  at  about  ita  uaual  level  aa  i-egards  attainments,  there  ii» 
nothing  to  attract  attention  to  the  individuaU  eompoaing  that  class. 
But  school  experience  tells  rae  that  many  children  under  these  cir- 
eumstances  will  remain  for  a  very  long  time  in  the  same  class^  without 
making  satisfactoiy  progi^ess-  I  therefore  infer  that  elaas  teaclmig 
should  always  bo  accompanied  by  frequent  individual  examinational 
by  teaoLerB,  and  that  every  year  inspectors  of  schools  should  oertify, 
in  the  case  of  all  children  for  wijom  the  capitation  fee  is  claimeci, 
that  they  have  made  a  clear  advance  in  all  the  esaeutials  of  their 
education.  The  mode  of  carrying  out  this  proposal  might  be  this; — 
At  the  annual  inspection  of  a  school  all  the  children  who  can  write 
should  work  or  place  a  few  short  exercises  upon  slips  of  paper,  show- 
ing the  extent  of  their  acquirements  io  the  ordinaiy  subjects  of 
inatructioD,  such  as  spelling,  composition,  writing,  arithtnetic,  and 
dmwingp  The  exercises  should  be  tiled  in  books  and  carefully  pre- 
served for  the  next  inspection.  Then  all  the  children  who  had 
attended  regularly  should  be  again  examined  in  the  same  subjeota, 
theij^  I>apers  compared  with  those  of  tlie  last  year^  and  the  capitation 
fees  should  be  declared  due  only  in  the  case  of  all  who  had  made 
satisfactory  progress,  A  certain  jTortion  of  this  fee  should  be  granted 
to  the  teacher,  and  this  portion  should  be  made  contingent  upon  the 
average  progress  of  the  scholars ;  and  if,  further^  the  present  rates  f>f 
oapitation  fees  were  made  to  vary  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  th*' 
results  obtained,  instead  of,  as  at  present,  In  proportion  to  the  number 
of  scholars  for  whom  thi^y  can  be  claimed,  great  and  permanent  oon- 
sequeuces  would^  I  conceive^  ensue  to  the  cause  of  education. 
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Thb  limitation  of  the  subject  assigned  me  to  *  Adult  Mvmin^  1 
relieves  me,  though  not  altogether,  yet,  in  some  measure,  from  tl*© 
formidable  element  of  difficulty  which  I  must  have  encountered,  had 
Evening  Scliools  generally^  i.  e.,  including  hQy»  and  girh — or  Evening 
Schools  for  hoys  atid  girh  exclusively — ^been  my  thesis.  I  allude  to 
the  prolonged  hours  of  labour  which,  in  the  case  of  children,  leave 
them,  at  the  close  of  their  day's  toil,  *  fitter  for  supper  and  bad  than 
for  mental  exei'tion  and  the  confinement  of  a  school.'  "^  It  is  only/ 
writes  the  Principal  of  the  Woi-oeatcr  Diocesan  Training  School,  'the 
vigour  and  anxiety  of  persons  verging  on  manhood  or  womanhood 
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"wlilcli  can  be  expected  to  endure  evening  teaching,  in  addition  to  the 
unmitigated  labours  of  the  workshop.*  If  we  demur  to  his  expres- 
sion <  onlf/,^  that  it  mtist  be  so  chiefly  will  be  admitted. 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  Evening  Schools  generally  are  des- 
tined to  attract  greater  attention,  and  that  speedily,  than  has  as  yet 
been  bestowed  on  them.  In  reference  to  those  for  Adults,  the  Census 
Tables  give  us  no  more  than  an  approximate  estimate,  for  '  no  doubt,' 
says  Mr.  Mann,  *  the  returns  as  to  Evening  Schools  were  defective.* 
His  figure  are^ — Adult  Evening  Schools — 

Males ^7)829 

Females 1 1,954 


39,783 


In  the  present  necessarily  brief  paper  we  will  consider — 

I.  The  point  in  our  educational  wants,  to  meet  which  Adult  Evening 
Schools  are  needed. 

II.  The  conditions  necessary  to  their  efficiency  and  success. 

ISoo  classes  need,  and  a  third  will  be  materially  benefited  by,  Adult 
Evening  Schools. 

L  Whatever  may  be  the  case  in  some  Educational  Millennium 
yet  ftiture,  when,  if  ever,  elementary  instruction  shall  have  become 
universal,  there  are  at  present,  undeniably,  among  our  adult  popula- 
tion^  a  large  (we  gladly  admit  a  decreasing)  number  of  persons  entirely 
uninBtructed,  t.  c,  who  can  neither  read  nor  writa  In  our  towns, 
and  still  more  frequently  in  our  rural  districts,  we  still  find,  even  in 
this  nineteenth  century  of  the  year  of  grace,  and  in  this  age  of  rail- 
roads, electric  and  submarine  telegraphs,  men  and  women  in  grossest 
ignorance.  We  have  bridged  the  Menai  Straits;  we  can  steam 
away  in  a  locomotive  at  sixty  miles  an  hour;  we  are  ready  to  launch 
our  'Leviathan;*  and,  notwithstandiug  our  temporary  check,  hope 
soon  to  annihilate,  for  purposes  of  communication,  3000  miles  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  talk,  not  only  across  but  beneath  them,  to  Brother 
Jonathan  :  but  neither  the  Church  of  Christ  nor  the  Parliament  of 
England  has  yet  devised  the  means  of  reaching  our  boys  and  girls 
wi^  so  much  as  A,  B,  C.  We  have  still  rustic  lovers  who,  though 
they  can  sigh  like  furnaces,  coxdd  not  indite  the  'woeful  ballad*  to 
their  *  mistress'  eyebrow,'  even  had  '  the  gods*  '  made*  them  *  poetical ;' 
and  were  her  beau  scholar  enough  to  indite  either  'woeful  ballad'  or 
amatory  epistle,  many  a  household  Audrey  must  make  a  confdante 
of  mistress  or  fellow-servant  ere  she  could  blushingly  drink  in  his 
prettinesses.  Many  an  outcast  may  yet  be  delved  out  in  our  town- 
slums,  many  a  chaw-bacon  yet  picked  up  at  the  plough-tail  and  at  the 
village  ale-house,  who,  as  aduUSf  have  not  the  knowledge  imparted  to 
the  thousands  in  our  infant  schools.  From  various  causes,  they  were 
either  never  sent  to  a  day  school,  or  early  taken  from  it,  or  they 
passed  through  some  wretchedly  inefficient  thing  miscalled  a  school, 
and  having  spent  a  few  months  there,  came  from  it  well-nigh  as 
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ignorant  as  when  their  namen  were  first  entered  upon  the  register. 
For  these,  clearly,  Adult  Evening  Schools  are  needed. 

A  second  class — and  a  very  large  one— consists  of  those  who  receive 
the  average  amount  of  schooling  (in  all,  perhaps,  some  eighteen  months) 
in  childhood,  but  were  early  removed  to  eke  out  the  family  eamingSy 
or  altogether  relieve  their  overburdened  parents  of  the  charge  of  their 
maintenance.  These  can  read  or  write—in  many  cases  very  fiiirly,  in 
others  but  imperfectly.  But  what  they  have  acquired  needs  to  he 
kept  up.  Let  an  Oxford  class-man,  or  a  Cambridge  wrangler,  be 
hurried  at  once  from  the  schools  and  the  senate-house  to  the  absorb- 
ing duties  of  some  laborious  post  in  the  Christian  ministry,  or  in 
some  secular  calling,  where  he  has  no  time  to  '  keep  up'  his  Greek  or 
mathematics,  and  six  years  afterwards  take  up  his  Ethics,  once  at  his 
fingers'  ends,  the  speech  in  Thucydides,  or  the  chorus  in  Aristophanes, 
or  the  problem  in  hydrostatics,  which  he  could  have  *  fioored'  in  his 
rooms,  or  even  amid  all  the  dizzy  visions  '  of  pluck*  and  *  guying ^  six 
years  ago,  and  he  will  be  startled  to  find  how  much,  not  of  Hhecrom' 
only,  but  of  real  scholarship,  he  has  lost  With  what  force  does 
this  apply  to  the  little  modicum  of  instruction  with  which  many  of 
our  children  leave  our  schools.  Hurried  into  the  battle  of  life-— called 
early  to  the  workshop  or  to  farm  labour — let  him  at  once  be  with- 
drawn from  all  means  of  self-improvement;  let  those  first  and  simple 
elements  not  be  applied  for  further  attainments ;  and,  ere  he  has  reached 
the  age  of  one-and-twenty,  how  much  of  his  little  stock  will  have 
been  lost!  An  efficient  Evening  School,  in  which  not  the  mere  rudi- 
ments of  instruction,  but  instruction  suited  to  draw  out  and  strengthen 
his  powers  and  humble  acquirements,  is  imparted,  will  be  to  such  an 
one  an  invaluable  boon,  and  save  him  in  great  measure  £rom  relapsing 
into  ignorance.  And  if,  as  is  very  frequently  the  case,  such  an  one 
has  left  school  when  able  even  to  read  but  imperfectly,  it  Ib  much  to 
perfect  him  even  in  this.  We  seldom  consider  that  of  those  who 
would  be  classed  with  persons  able  to  ready  veiy  many  read  imper- 
fectly and  with  considerable  difficulty.  They  have  to  skip  hard  words ; 
they  jumble  sentences  together :  hence  their  reading  is  really  of  little 
use.  It  is  a  toil,  and  affords  but  little  pleasure.  It  may  seem  a  little 
thing,  but  it  is  much  to  be  desired  that  they  should  read  well,  and 
therefore  with  ease  and  confidence.  Bad  hand-writing  is  less  impor- 
tant in  some  cases,  and,  unhappily,  is  not  confined  to  the  lower  orders. 
But  among  tJiem^  to  write  badly  is  to  write  with  effort  and  tedium ; 
whereas  your  illegible  scribe  from  the  aristocracy  and  gentry  writes 
often  more  rapidly  than  one  who  could  pass  muster  with  my  Lord 
Palmerston,  and,  withal,  is  now  and  then  so  unconscious  of  hia  vile 
caligrapby,  that  he  is  astonished  you  cannot  read  it  as  glibly  as  copper- 
plate. 

To  meet  the  case  of  a  third  and  rapidly-increasing  class,  the  Adult 
Evening  Schools  must  offer  a  more  advanced  grade  of  instruction,  or, 
still  better,  assume  a  different  form.  We  have  (necessarily  to  a 
greater  extent  among  males  than  among  the  other  sex,  who  become 
early  burdened  with  home  duties)  a  large  class  desiroxis  of  something 
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more  than  merely  elementary  instruction — men  of  a  thoughtful  and 
intellectual  cast,  with  a  ta^te  for  literature  in  some  one  or  other  of 
its  departments,  and  with  noble  aspirations  after  self-culture  and 
progress — our  '  excelsior'  class.  With  these,  our  Adult  Evening  Schools 
must  assume  the  form  of  self-impboyement  classes.  History,  bio- 
graphy, poetry,  and,  where  there  is  a  decided  taste  for  such  subjects, 
physical  and  social  science,  must  be  within  their  reach.  Music  must 
be  cultivated.  And  these  not — as  has  been  too  much  the  case  in 
many  of  our  efforts,  and  a  main  cause  of  -their  failure — in  desultory, 
unconnected  lectures,  but  in  courses  and  classes  of  instruction.  Not 
that  we  share  what  appear  the  impractical  and  omreasonable  expecta- 
tions of  some  friends  of  popular  education  and  progress :  we  believe  it 
to  be  mentally  and  physically  impossible  to  allure  the  great  bulk  of 
the  working-classes,  after  a  hard  day's  toil,  to  abstruse  and  heavy 
subjects,  even  where  their  talents  are  in  that  direction.  Where  one 
among  Uiem  will  be  found  capable  of  such  an  additional  strain  upon 
bis  energies,  a  thousand  may  be  found  who  can,  two  or  three  times  a 
week,  give  an  hour  to  livelier  subjects.  It  will  be  obvious  to  local 
friends  that  I  have  in  my  eye  classes  such  as  those  which  will  now  be 
opened  to  the  artisans  of  Birmingham  in  our  '  Midland  Institute.' 
With  much  anxiety  will  every  true  friend  of  the  people  watch  the 
progress  of  those  various  classes,  and  wait  to  see  how  &r  the  working 
men  and  women  of  Birmingham  furnish  a  fair  proportion  of  those 
who  aspire  after  self-improvement,  and  are  prepared,  under  God's 
blessing,  in  a  spirit  of  self-reliance  and  diligence,  not  to  lean  on 
Churches,  or  Parliaments,  or  Philanthropists,  or  Demagogues,  for  what 
can  be  acquired,  through  Grod's  help,  only  by  self-respect,  self-disci- 
pline, and  self-culture.  Grievous  will  be  our  disappointment  if  those 
<dass-rooms  are  empty — those  precious  opportunities  undervalued  or 
n^lected.  They  are  destined,  we  trust,  to  aid  in  the  elevation  of 
many  a  groveller,  and  to  kindle  a  flame  of  noble  aspiration  in  the 
breasts  of  not  a  few  who  would  otherwise  have  taken  their  place 
among  the  sots  and  criminals  of  our  population;  and,  in  doing  this,  to 
giTe  many  a  Birmingham  mechanic  the  enjoyment  of  many  a  well- 
spent  hour,  redeemed  from  folly  and  from  sin. 

11.  We  proceed  to  inquire  what  are  the  conditions  necessary  for 
tlie  efficiency  and  success  of  Adult  Evening  Schools. 

I.  They  must  be  for  adults  only.  There  must  be  no  attempt  to 
combine  boys  and  girls  with  men  and  women.  This  all  experience 
proves.  Women,  perhaps,  are  less  reluctant  to  be  associated  with 
girls  than  men  with  boys.  But  with  both  sexes,  as  a  general  rule, 
the  attempt  to  combine  both  is  fatal  to  success.  I  should  be  disposed, 
in  the  case  of  males,  to  specify  seventeen  as  the  age  at  which  the 
scholar  should  be  regarded  as  an  adult.  I  do  not  forget  that,  inas- 
much as  so  large  a  number  of  our  boys  and  girls  are  drawn  off  from 
school  into  the  labour-market  at  the  age  of  twelve  or  thirteen,  and, 
in  very  many  cases,  much  earlier,  there  will  be  a  momentous  gap 
between  the  time  of  leaving  the  day  school  and  their  admission  into 
the  adult  school.     This  must  be  met  by  evening  schools  for  young 
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PEBS0N8  exdusively,  if  strength  and  industry  be  left  to  them  after 
their  day  of  over-toil.  And  such  schools  are  not  included  in  my 
thesis. 

To  proceed.  We  must  have  cofapeteiU  teacheru.  And  competent 
will,  for  the  most  part,  mean  trained  teachere.  In  some  oaaes,  no 
doubt,  persons  may  be  found  who  will  pursue  their  ordinary  buainess 
during  the  day,  and  be  competent  to  take  charge  of  such  schools  in 
the  evening;  but  this  class  will  be  very  &r  from  adequate  to  our 
need.  The  Rev.  F.  Morse  writes  to  me,  as  Uie  result  of  his  ex- 
perience : — 

'To  make  night  schools  effective,  however,  I  am  convinced  we 
must  have  teachers  of  the  highest  quiedifications,  and  plenty  of  them. 
The  boy  who  earns  his  livelihood  himself  is  very  much  his  own  master, 
and  will  not  come  to  the  night  school  unless  it  is  in  some  way  made 
attractive ;  moreover,  he  is  wearied,  and  needs  to  be  taught  in  a  lively 
and  interesting  manner. 

'  We  have  neither  funds  nor  agents  for  this  work.  I  want  a  master 
for  it  in  every  way  equal  to  the  master  of  my  day  school,  who  has,  in 
all,  from  the  Government  and  the  school,  what  is  equivalent  to  more 
than  I  go/,  a-year. 

'  Voluntary  teachers,  who  are  here  to-day  and  gone  to-morrow,  will 
not  da  Ordinary  teachers  who  have  been  at  some  other  work  all  day 
will  not  do.  But  if  the  Grovemment  would  help  night  schoob  in  such 
a  manner  that  we  might  have  altogether  a  separate  staff  as  efficient 
as  that  of  the  day  school,  I  believe  much  might  be  done.* 

Volunteers  will  not  do,  especially  in  the  case  of  schools  for  fnalee.  As 
a  general  rule,  in  Birmingham,  Adult  Evening  Schools  /or  men  have 
been  found  to  fail ;  and  their  failure  is  attributable  to  the  want  of 
competent  pmd  teacliera,  whose  attendance  could  be  relied  on.  It  is 
only  now  and  then  that  volunteers  qualified  to  impart  instruction, 
and  with  time,  health,  and  self-denial  sufficient  to  ensure  punctuality 
and  regularity,  can  be  found. 

The  habits  of  modem  society  among  the  middle  classes^  particularly 
the  almost  universal  removal  of  the  dwelling-house  to  the  suburbs, 
deprive  us  of  all  hope  of  help  from  those  who,  were  they  residents  at 
their  place  of  business,  might  furnish  a  corps  of  voluntary  and  edu- 
cated evening  teachers. 

Funds,  then,  must  be  provided.  And  in  order  to  this,  enlai^ed 
help  must  be  afforded  by  the  Privy  OoimciL  At  present,  writes  Mr. 
Morse: — 

'  The  assistance  offered  by  Government  is  25^.  towards  the  salary 
of  an  assistant  master,  who,  however,  is  to  work  only  half  the  day 
in  the  day  school,  and  to  count  as  two  pupil  teachers.  This  may  do 
where  the  Factory  Act  is  at  work,  and  most  of  the  children  are  in 
tlie  manu&ctory  half  the  day ;  but  clearly  it  will  not  do  in  Birming- 
ham, where  the  afternoon  school  is  even  larger  than  the  morning. 

'  The  other  mode  of  assistance  offered  by  Government  is  as  much 
as  10/.  towards  the  salary  of  a  night-school  teacher,  who  is  occupied  iu 
some  other  way  during  the  day. 
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*  I  do  not  believe  myself  that  teachers  sufficiently  effective  for  the 
peculiar  requirements  of  a  night  school  can  be  found,  except  amongst 
regularly  trained  masters,  and  therefore  this  also,  I  think,  fails.* 

But  as  the  Rev.  W.  Cockin  writes : — 

*  The  only  help  provided  by  the  Privy  Council  Committee  for  such 
Bchools  is  that  of  an  'assistant  teacher;'  but,  in  the  first  place,  these 
are  seldom  or  never  to  be  had ;  when  procured,  they  are  necessarily 
very  young  and  inexperienced,  and  therefore  not  fitted  for  the  ma- 
nagement of  old  and  rough  boys  or  adults;  and  from  the  fsuct  of  their 
having  failed  in  their  examination  for  a  scholarship,  they  have  in 
many  cases  imbibed  a  distaste  for  the  schoolmaster's  life,  which,  in  a 
large  town  like  ours,  leads  them  to  look  out  for  the  many  openings 
which  offer  themselves  of  a  more  lucrative  and  less  laborious 
employment. 

'  If  the  Government  were  disposed  to  provide  about  40I,  per  annum 
for  a  second  certificated  master,  who  should  be  half  his  time  in  our 
day  schools,  and  manage  an  evening  school,  we  could,  with  pence,  give 
another  20I,,  and  provide  a  most  important  agency  for  educational 
purposes.' 

Of  course,  the  payments  of  the  scholars  would  be  one  source  of 
income;  not  but  that^  in  some  cases,  these  schools  must  be  free. 
While  a  large  number  would  pay  both  a  school  fee  and  also  contribute 
towards  the  purchase  of  their  books,  I  entertain  a  very  strong  con- 
viction (while  I  nevertheless  tally  share  in  the  opinion  that  we  must 
not  destroy  the  independence  of  the  working-class  by  pauperizing 
them)  that,  if  we  are  to  reach  the  very  lowest  class,  we  must,  for  a 
tim^  have  Jree  evening  schoola.  I  believe  the  maintenance  of  free 
and  of  pay  schools  to  be  quite  compatible,  on  different  evenings,  within 
the  same  walls. 

In  closing  this  paper,  I  desire  to  express  my  anxious  conviction 
that,  notwithstanding  the  formidable  difficulties  presented  by  the 
lengthened  hours  of  labour,  prompt  attention  should  be  given  by  the 
friends  of  education  and  by  the  Privy  Council  to  this  subject  Our 
efforts  have  hitherto  been  fitfid  and  desultory.  Our  schools,  started 
zealously  and  promisingly,  have  soon  waned  for  lack  of  organization, 
punctuality,  regularity,  and  method.  And  this  lack  has  arisen  from 
the  lack  of  competent  paid  teachers.  Let  us  have  sufficient  funds — 
let  us  throw  into  the  subject  of  adult  evening  schools  and  self- 
improvement  classes  somewhat  of  the  energy  which  has  characterised 
our  efforts  of  late  years  for  juvenile  education  in  day  schools;  let  us 
no  longer  treat  these  schools  as  mere  bye-ivarks,  but  as,  in  their  place 
and  measure,  important  and  necessary  educational  appliances,  and  we 
shall  do  a  good  work. 
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On  the  Moral  Education  of  the  Working  Classes. 
By  R.  A.  Slaney,  M.P. 

All  are  now  of  one  mind  as  to  the  general  benefit  to  be  expected 
from  the  improved  and  extended  education  of  the  working-clasBCs; 
and  that  it  is  not  only  our  duty,  but  our  interest,  to  give  them  this 
blessing.  Whether  the  funds  for  education  are  to  be  raised  from 
scholars*  payments,  from  grants  or  gifts,  or  from  rates,  we  shall  have 
the  same  end,  the  same  good  end,  in  view. 

With  respect  to  funds  raised  by  rates,  I  believe  this  mighty  in  many 
cases,  be  effected  by  a  general  enabling,  not  compulsory.  Act,  whereby 
a  large  majority  might  bind  a  small  minority  to  pay  a  certain  low 
rate  for  this  purpose.  The  adoption  of  such  an  Act  would  often  be 
facilitated  where  generous  persons,  interested  in  the  parish  or  place, 
would  volunteer  to  pay  a  certain  part,  or  make  a  liberal  donation 
towards  it  to  be^n.  In  this  way,  without  bitter  feelings  or  conten- 
tion, I  conceive  an  Enabling  Act  might  gradually  come  into  extended, 
usef\il  operation.  The  education  afforded  would  be  of  no  exclusive 
character,  but  so  regulated  as  to  give  the  greatest  benefit  to  the 
greatest  number.  It  is  not  my  wish,  however,  to  dilate  on  this  topic, 
but  rather  to  say  something  on  the  method  to  be  adopted  in  educa- 
tion, than  on  the  funds  to  support  it. 

What,  I  ask  humbly,  are  the  chief  objects  for  which  we  educatel 
Some  reply, — To  give  the  means  of  success  in  life  1  Some  say, — ^To  afford 
the  means  of  independence;  and,  quoting  the  poet  of  Scotland,  repeat-* 

Not  to  bide  it  in  a  hed^, 
Nor  for  a  State  attendant ; 
But  for  the  glorious  privilege 
Of  being  independent. 

A  noble  object  truly.  Some  say, — For  advancement^  distinction,  and  to 
aid  honest  emulation.  Good  objects  alL  There  is  one  better,  via,  to 
attain  happiness.  Our  present  method  in  most  approved  schoob  is, 
by  prizes  and  by  public  examination,  to  elicit  and  bring  out  merit  and 
excellence ;  to  show  acquirement ;  in  the  contests  of  the  mind  by 
examination,  to  call  out  latent  talent.  In  this  way  the  bold,  forward, 
and  energetic  are  encouraged ;  but  the  shy,  gentle,  and  quiet  shrink 
back,  and  sigh,  and  are  depressed!  These  are  the  plans  usually 
adopted  in  our  schools.  They  save  trouble  to  the  teachers,  and  flatter 
them  by  bringing  out  to  notice  at  once  the  ablest  young  ones,  who 
are  firm  and  forward  in  disposition. 

But  I  venture  to  say  that,  for  the  permanent  happiness  and  welfiure 
of  the  humbler  classes,  tried  by  so  many  privations,  there  are  qualities 
and  mental  endowments  of  greater  value  than  great  abilities  or  attain- 
ments. Kindness  of  disposition,  self-denial^  self-control,  good  temper, 
are  of  greater  value,  a  hundred  times,  than  distinctions  for  acquire- 
ments in  education  brought  out  by  the  contests  of  the  prize  system. 
These  gentle  and  shy  dispositions  want  8j)ecial  encouragement ;  and  I 
strongly  suggest  that  our  system  should  be  adapted  to  them  also ; 
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as  to  aid  and  assist  (as  one  of  onr  first  objects)  the  development  of 
gentleness,  and  self-control,  and  kindness  of  heart;  to  become  a  per- 
manent blessing  and  most  valuable  possession  in  all  the  coming  scenes 
of  their  life.  For  this  purpose  prizes  for  these  qualities  should  be 
given,  kind  sympathies  and  latent  good  nature  to  others  awakened ;  by 
an  observant  teacher,  by  tales  of  sorrow  relieved  by  kindness,  and  all 
those  methods  to  draw  forth  these  Christian  feelings  in  the  young 
(especially  girls)  which  may  be  found  effectual  If  successfiil,  we 
shall  thus  confer  perennial  benefits  on  all  families,  through  life,  from 
youth  to  age. 

If  our  object  Ib  to  increase  happiness,  to  lessen  grie(  and  mitigate 
suffering,  I  contend  that  gentleness,  kindness,  and  good  nature,  thus 
instiUed  and  strengthened,  will  richly  repay  our  efforts,  and  be  the 
best  fruits  of  education.  Girls,  afterwards  to  be  the  affectionate 
wives  and  mothers  of  our  workmen,  will  thus  early  learn  the  art  of 
softening  sorrow  and  disarming  harshness  by  gentle  words  of  solace; 
will  learn  how  valuable  is  self^ntrol ;  sometimes  by  a  kind  answer, 
and  sometimes  by  no  answer,  to  an  angry  question,  to  disarm  and 
conquer  violence.  Thus  shall  their  influence  for  good  be  augmented 
and  strengthened,  and  in  the  happiness  of  others  they  shall  find  their 
own.  There  la  one  part  of  their  education  often  forgotten  or  neg- 
lected— ^the  culture  and  formation  of  a  gentle  voice.  It  is  a  great  g^ 
of  nature,  to  be  aided  by  culture ;  an  instrument  of  powerful  influence 
for  good.  I  speak  not  of  singing  hymns  now,  and  of  culture  for 
harmony  and  musical  purposes,  though  these  are  good  to  God's  praise, 
or  to  give  innocent  amusement;  but  this  gentle  voice  will  be  able  to 
guide  and  persuade  to  good  the  manly  heart  of  a  &ithful  husband ; 
will  mitigate  sorrow,  lessen  trial,  and  speak  of  hope  and  joy  to  her 
dearest  Mends  and  connexions,  in  accents  at  once  powerful  and 
pleasing.  Let  us  then  be  careful  in  our  schools  to  cultivate  this  most 
valuable  acquirement  How  different,  in  all  respects,  for  a  fiimily, 
for  friends  and  neighbours,  are  the  kind,  gentle,  persuasive  accents  I 
have  described,  from  sounds  we  sometimes  (alas !  too  often)  hear  in 
the  close  abodes  of  poverty  and  trial — ^high,  harsh  female  treble  tones 
of  bitter  import,  scolding  and  reproaching,  and  driving  away  from 
the  hearth  and  home  (perhaps  to  sorrow  and  to  sin),  the  husband  and 
the  «hildren. 

Forgive  my  having  thus  adverted  to  some  points  in  our  schools  and 
education  I  believe  often  neglected,  but  which,  for  happiness  here  and 
hereafter,  appear  to  me  of  the  highest  value.  Visitors,  especially 
lady  visitors,  to  our  schools,  may  often  be  able  to  carry  out  these 
humble  suggestions.     I  earnestly  hope  they  will  do  so. 


"Mb,  Watkins  Nash  read  a  paper  on  the  circulation  of 
periodicals,  through  the  medium  of  the  national  schools,  among  the 
xural  population.  He  thought  it  might  be  best  to  accomplish  tliis 
scheme  by  voluntary  effort,  but  if  that  could  not  be  done,  by  legisla- 
tive enactment.     He  advocated  also  the  giving  of  money  prizes. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  PAPERS. 

A  Glance  at  the  Present  Aspects  of  the  Educational  Question  in 
the  Three  Great  Divisions  of  the  Empire.     By  Professor 

PlLLANS. 

IT  has  been  thought,  by  men  well  entitled  to  form  an  opinion  on  the 
subject,  that,  in  the  department  of  education  and  all  that  perteins  to 
the  right  training  of  youth,  there  is  an  exception  to  the  general  l&w 
of  skilfully-directed  progress  which  has  marked  the  bygone  half  of  the 
present  centuiy  in  all  those  arts  which  minister  to  the  comfort^  the 
luxury,  and  the  material  prosperity  of  mankind. 

The  nineteenth  century  was  well  advanced  when  Dr.  Thomas 
Brown,  the  worthy  successor  of  Dugald  Stewart  in  the  Chair  of  Moral 
Philosophy,  pronounced  the  art  of  teaching  to  be  '  the  most  important^ 
and,  in  proportion  to  its  importance,  the  least  understood  of  all  the 
arts.*  And  as  late  as  1831,  one  of  the  wittiest  and  wisest  of  men — 
for  his  wit  was  handmaid  to  his  wisdom — ^the  inimitable  Sydney 
Smith,  declared  that  <if  men  had  made  no  more  progress  in  the 
common  arts  of  life  than  they  have  made  in  education,  we  should  at 
this  moment  be  dividing  our  food  with  our  fingers,  and  drinking  out 
of  the  palms  of  our  hands.**  This  is  only  stating,  in  quaint  and 
exaggerated  terms,  as  the  author*s  manner  was,  a  truth  which  I  fear 
must  be  admitted — ^that  the  theory  and  practice  of  education  have 
not  advanced,  pari  passtt,  with  Uiose  arts  which  conduce  to  the 
physical  well-being  of  roan. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  no  denying  that  education  has  had  its  share 
—comparatively  small,  indeed,  in  itself,  but  by  no  means  contemptible 
— in  the  progressive  movement  of  the  age  we  live  in.  And  it  is  to  a 
rapid  estimate  of  how  far  this  is  true  as  regards  the  three  great  com- 
ponent parts  of  the  British  empire  that  I  must  confine  myself  in  the 
very  cursory  view  which  the  limits  prescribed  will  allow. 

I.  To  begin,  then,  with  the  part  of  the  empire  with  which  I  am. 
best  acquainted,  it  is  well  known  that,  in  1696,  a  law  was  passed  by 
the  Scottish  Parliament  ordaining  that  there  should  be,  in  all  time 
coming,  and  in  every,  one  of  the  thousand  parishes  of  Scotland,  an 
endowed  school  for  teaching  the  elementary  branches  of  education. 
This  enactment  has  been  in  force  ever  since;  and  if  Scotland,  in  the 
course  of  the  last  century  and  a  half  has  given  birth  to  as  great  a 
number  of  men  eminent  in  science,  in  literature,  and  in  art,  as  ever 
was  j)roduced  within  the  same  space  of  time  in  any  country  of  equal 
extent  and  i>opulation,  she  owes  the  distinction  in  no  small  degree  to 
her  parochial  schools.  Still  more  readily  will  it  l>e  granted  that  the 
established  system  of  national  instruction,  in  spite  of  its  defects,  to 
which  I   shall  presently  advert,  has  been  instrumental  in  difiusin^^ 


•  Ilev.  S.  Siuith,  in  1831,  vol.  ii.  p.  33  vf  Memoirs. 
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over  the  great  masa  of  the  Soottish  population  an  amount  of  intelli- 
genoe  and  moral  principle  larger,  perhaps,  than  ever  characterized  the 
labouring-classes  of  any  other  people.  This  we  admit,  aiid  make  a 
boast  of;  but  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  an  institution  origi- 
nating in  an  age  of  comparatiye  ignorance  should  have  been  faultless 
at  first,  still  less  that  it  should  suffer  no  deterioration  in  the  course  of 
BO  many  generations,  during  which  the  Government  of  the  country, 
both  before  and  after  the  Union,  took  no  further  charge  of  it  whatever. 

It  was  one  of  the  radical  defects  of  the  original  Act,  that  no  pro- 
vision was  made  for  an  increasing  population;  and  as  the  population 
did  increase,  steadily  and  enormou&ly,  the  single  parish  school  was 
found,  very  generally,  quite  inadequate,  and  lai'ge  portions  of  the 
people  were  either  left  uneducated  or  obliged  to  resort  to  sidenschools, 
as  they  were  called,  of  a  very  inferior  description.  Nor  was  there 
much  to  compensate  for  this  defect  in  the  condition  of  parish  schools 
themselves.  Philosophy  had  not  yet  been  applied  to  the  subject  of 
popular  instruction.  No  means  were  taken  to  train  schoolmasters  to 
the  profession  they  were  to  practice;  the  methods  of  teaching  were, 
accordingly,  crude  and  imperfect  to  an  almost  incredible  extent. 
Teachers  came  to  be  appointed  irrespectively  of  their  qualifications, 
being  often  persons  unfit  for  anythmg  else;  and  iust^  of  books 
adapted  to  the  capacity  of  the  very  yoimg,  parents,  for  economy's  sake, 
put  into  their  children  s  hands  the  printed  works  that  were  already  in 
evoy  family — ^that  is  to  say,  the  shorter  Catechism  and  the  entire  Bible. 
Nor  did  the  Presbyterian  clergy,  who  had  been  mainly  instrumental 
in  carrying  through  the  Act  of  1696,  discountenance  the  use  of  the 
Catechism  as  a  book  for  beginners.  They  were  strongly  imbued  with 
the  doctrines  of  the  Beformation,  and  particularly  that  modification 
of  them  which  Calvin  and  Knox  had  taught  them,  and  regarded  it  as 
the  Magna  Charta  of  their  freedom,  both  civil  and  religious ;  and  they 
were,  therefore,  not  unwilling  that  the  rising  generation  should,  as 
far  as  possible,  be  deeply  imbued  with  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  their 
own  CQiurch.  In  order  to  make  the  Catechism  an  initiatory  book  for 
learning  to  read  and  for  committing  to  memory,  it  was  printed  in  the 
cheapest  form,  under  the  sanction  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  was 
entitled  the  A,  B,  C ;  with  the  shorter  Catechism.  The  first  page, 
accordingly,  contained  the  alphabet  and  columns  of  monosyllables 
of  two  letters;  and  the  next  page,  being  the  first  exercise  for  the  child 
in  reading,  began  with,  '  What  is  the  chief  end  of  man  V  and  so 
went  on,  by  way  of  question  and  answer,  to  expound  all  the  intricacies 
and  esoteric  doctrines  of  Calvinistic  divinity.  The  digest  is  well 
executed,  but  wholly  beyond  the  comprehension  of  a  child  under 
twelve  years  of  age.  Then,  in  the  use  of  the  sacred  volume  as  a 
school  book,  no  discrimination  was  made.  To  select  appropriate 
passages  would  have  been  thought  to  do  despite  to  the  word  of  God, 
and  the  Bible  was  accordingly  read  straight  forward,  from  Genesis  to 
Hevelation. 

With  masters  so  chosen,  and  with  such  school  apparatus,  there 
"was  little  healthful  exercise  of  intellect.     A  few  preoooiouij  minds 
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were  trained  to  a  certain  amount  of  acuteness  and  intellectual  fencing, 
but  the  bulk  of  the  pupils  gained  nothing  beyond  the  attaching  of 
certain  sounds  to  certain  visible  signs.  Fluency  of  reading  and 
answering  questions  in  a  formula  of  words,  without  understanding, 
was  all  the  instruction  aimed  at.  This  system,  or  rather  want  of 
system  (the  result,  at  first,  of  ignorance  and  poverty,  and  the  pardon- 
able zeal  of  the  clergy),  was  directly  opposed  to  what  is  now  considered 
as  an  axiom  in  the  theory  of  education,  though  often  departed  from 
in  practice— viz.,  that  a  child,  on  being  taught  to  read,  should  be 
taught  at  the  same  time  to  understand  what  he  reads.  Yet  the 
process  I  have  described,  having  once  got  possession  of  the  parish 
schools,  was  continued — such  is  the  inveteracy  of  habit — ^from  age  to 
age.  It  became  the  rule  in  all  elementary  teaching,  and  may  be 
found,  with  little  modification,  in  not  a  few  of  the  remote  country 
schools  throughout  Scotland. 

In  the  year  1827 — thirty  years  ago— long  before  Government 
inspectors  were  thought  of,  I  made  a  tour  of  school  inspection,  as  an 
amateur,  in  the  south-western  counties  of  Scotknd ;  and  the  result 
of  my  visiting  aud  examining  a  score  or  two  of  schools  may  be  summed 
up  in  the  following  statement: — The  master's  business  waa  almost 
universally — for  there  were  some  honourable  exceptions — to  meet 
daily  with  some  fifty,  sixty,  or  seventy  children ;  to  keep  them  together 
for  two  or  three  hours  at  a  time,  in  a  tolerable  state  of  noisy  subordi- 
nation, wliich  was  prevented  from  breaking  out  into  deafening 
clamour  or  open  rebellion  only  by  the  constant  fear  and  frequent 
application  of  the  lash ;  to  call  up  successively  the  different  classea  into 
which  they  were  clumsily  arranged,  and  to  hear,  it  may  be  with  con- 
scientious attention,  each  pupil  drawl  out  his  portion  of  a  lesson,  the 
sense  of  which  it  was  never  attempted — and  from  the  nature  of  what 
was  read,  it  would  have  been  impossible — ^to  make  him  comprehend ; 
while  all  the  rest  of  the  school,  except  that  individual  and  his  master, 
were  either  practising  or  meditating  mischief,  or,  what  is  worse  than 
either,  in  a  state  of  absolute  idleness. 

Since  then  a  new  generation  of  teachers  has  arisen,  who  have  gone 
through  the  drill  of  a  normal  school.     The  monitorial  method,  im- 
proved by  the  Government  scheme  of  pupil  teachers,  is  slowly  gaining 
ground  in  Scotland;  paid  inspectors  have  been  appointed,  and  there 
is  a  general  movement  towards  an  improved  system.     Legislation, 
also,  has  been  attempted  of  late,  having  slept  for  one  hundred  and 
sixty  years,  with  the  exception  of  that  miserable  abortion,  the  Act     ^ 
of   1803,   which   ordained   that  the  schoolmaster's    dwelling-house  ^^ 
should  consist  of  not  more  than  two  apartments.     A  year  or  two  ago^^^ 
Bills  were  repeatedly  brought  into  Parliament,  with  the  view  oty^ 
extending  and  remodelling  the  parochial  system  of  Scotland,  and  cer^<^ 
tainly  not  before  some  such  measure  was  required,  for  of  no  depart^,^^ 
ment  of  our  time-worn  institutions  can  it  be  said  more  truly,  ^^* 

Manserunt  hodieque  manent  vestigia  ruris. 

But  though  much  needs  to  be  done  in  both  ways,  yet  all  the^^ 
attempts  have  suffered  shipwreck,  cither  in  the  Commons  or  Lor^-^    ^ 
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Meanwliilo,  the  parochial  schoolmasters  are  in  a  sort  of  transition 
state,  alike  uncomfortable  to  themselves  and  adverse  to  the  improve- 
ment of  school  discipline.  By  the  Act  of  1803  their  salaries  were 
regulated  by  the  average  price  of  grain  during  periods  of  twenty-five 
years;  and  as  the  first  of  these,  which  ended  in  1828,  included  the 
years  of  scarcity  about  181 3,  when  wheat  rose  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty  shillings  a  quarter,  they  enjoyed  between  1828  and  1853 
salaries — small  enough  at  best,  but  better  than  they  had  ever  had 
before.  In  terms  of  the  law,  a  fresh  average  fell  to  be  struck  in 
'^53f  which,  from  the  comparative  cheapness  of  com  during  the 
second  period,  would  reduce  the  legal  salary  by  at  least  one-third ; 
and  the  schoolmasters  are  now,  and  have  been  for  several  years 
past,  at  the  mercy  of  the  landed  proprietors  (heritors,  as  we 
call  them),  who  may  insist  on  paying  their  proportion  according  to 
the  new  valuation;  and  some,  I  understand,  have  already  done  so; 
while  a  great  majority  of  the  landed  gentry  of  Scotland — ^to  their 
honour  be  it  said — ^have  continued  the  payments  on  the  old  and  higher 
scale. 

I  have  dwelt  so  long  on  the  northern  portion  of  the  island,  that  I 
must  content  myself  with  a  glance  at  the  other  two  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

England,  strange  to  say,  is  the  only  civilized  country  in  Europe  that 
has  not,  and  never  ha4  &  regularly  organized  system  of  national 
education;  for  I  need  scarcely  stop  to  say  that  the  epithet  *  national,' 
as  applied  to  the  English  schools  so  called,  is  a  misnomer ;  they  are, 
and  profess  to  be,  nothing  more  than  Church-of-England  schools.  The 
substitute  for  this  great  desideratum  has  hitherto  been  private  and 
joint-stock  benevolence,  latterly  supplemented  by  Government  grants 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  a  Committee  of  Privy  Council  on  Education. 
And,  in  order  that  these  Government  grants  might  not  dry  up  the 
sources  of  free-will  offerings,  the  Committee  of  Council  made  it  a  rule 
to  expend  the  money-grant,  within  certain  specified  limits,  doubling 
the  sum  that  should  be  raised  by  private  subscription  for  educational 
/lurpoees.  The  benevolent  societies  that  have  principally  benefited 
liy  this  rule  are  the  British  and  Foreign,  and  the  National  Society,  as 
^  it  is  called. 

The  Committee  of  Council  itself  was  instituted  some  thirty  years 

^o,  and  the  funds  placed  at  its  disposal  were  the  paltry  sum,  for  such 

jan  object,  of  20,000/.,  grudgingly  bestowed.    But  the  benefits  accruing 

:£x>m  such  appropriation  of  the  public  money  soon  became  so  apparent, 

-that  the  annual  Parliamentary  grant  was  increased  fix)m  year  to  year, 

^till  it  has  now  reached  nearly  half  a  million.     The  most  memorable, 

and  they  may  well  be  called  the  incalculable,  benefits  which  the  Privy 

Council  Committee  has  conferred  on  the  education  of  the  people  of 

England,  are  the  three  following  : — (i.)  The  establishment  of  normal 

or  training  schools  for  masters.     (2.)  The  appointment  of  inspectors 

for  all  the  schools  which  entitle  themselves  to  receive  a  portion  of  the 

grant  at  its  hands.     And  (3.)  That  modification  of  the  monitorial 

method  which  has  led  to  the  selection  and  remuneration  of  pupil 
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teachent.  Nevertheless,  there  are  incoDveniences  and  disadvantages 
arisiug  out  of  the  veiy  constitution  of  this  board,  which  have  led  many 
of  the  warmest  and  most  enlightened  friends  of  education  to  wish  it 
were  superseded  by  one  grand  system  of  national  education,  under  the 
immediate  control  of  Parliament,  and  with  a  Minister  of  Public  In- 
struction at  its  head. 

The  objections  stated  to  the  working  of  the  Privy  Council  arrange- 
ments, and  they  are  by  no  means  groundless,  are  principally  the 
following : — 

1.  The  first  and  most  formidable  is  that  which  springs  oat  of  the 
principle  it  acts  upon, — that  of  demanding,  in  every  case  of  a  scbool 
wanted,  a  certain  amount  of  voluntary  contributions,  and  limiting  their 
grant  to  the  addition  of  an  equal  sum.  Now,  as  members  of  the 
Established  Anglican  Church  are  both  the  most  numerous  and  the 
richest  of  all  the  different  persuasions,  and  are  quite  as  sectarian  in 
spirit  as  the  rest,  it  unavoidably  happens  that  by  far  the  largest 
portion  of  the  grant  goes  to  a  class  who  require  it  least,  and  propor- 
tionabl J  reduces  the  allowance  to  those  whose  needs  are  greater ;  and 
the  poorest,  whose  needs  are  greatest,  get  nothing  at  all.  The  prin- 
ciple of  making  a  certain  amount  of  voluntary  contribution  necessary 
to  secure  Government  aid  operates  also  very  injuriously  on  the 
parish  schools.  As  teachers  are  salaried,  it  is  always  difficult,  and 
very  generally  impossible,  to  raise  the  sum  required  over  and  above  the 
legal  provision.  The  schoolmasters  would,  with  few  exceptions,  moat 
willingly  avail  themselves  of  the  pecuniary  grants  for  pupil  teachera, 
&C.,  and  receive  the  visits  of  Government  inspectors,  were  they  able 
to  procure  local  contributions.  As  it  is,  only  184  out  of  the  1B49 
parish  schools  were  in  the  list  of  inspected  in  1856.  This  is  a  great 
evil 

2.  The  Committee,  with  commendable  impartiality,  offer  the  boon 
they  have  to  give  to  all  sects  and  denominations,  indiscriminately, 
that  are  willing  and  able  to  accept  it  on  the  conditions  implied.   This 
was  even-handed  justice  on  the  part  of  the  Committee;  but  men  so 
liberal  and  enli^tened  must  have  felt  it  to  be  a  concession  required 
of  them  by  the  divided  state  of  public  opinion  in  religious  matters, 
and  by  the  earnest  tenacity  with  which  each  sect  clings  to  its  own  ■ 
peculiar  views  and  tenets.     For  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  ten- 
dency of  this  arrangement  is  to  recognise,  to  encourage,  and  to  per- 
petuate those  unhappy  dissensions  upon  points  of  doctrine  which  are 
too  often  subversive  of  the  weightier  law  of  Christian  charity,  and 
thus  to  postpone  to  a  &r  distant  day  what  the  increasing  intelligence 
of  the  age  entitled  us  to  look  for  over  the  island  of  Great  Britain, — 
the  establishment  of  a  truly  national  school  S3r8tem,  which  should 
receive  into  its  bosom  the  children  of  all  her  Majesty's  subjects,  with- 
out distinction  of  sect  or  creed,  and  give  them  such  intellectual  dis- 
cipline, moral  training,  and  religious  impression,  as  should  fit  them  for- 
being  useful  and  worthy  members  of  the  Commonwealth — binding^ 
them  together  in  bonds  of  mutual  good-will  and  Christian  brotherhood  ^ 
and  leaving  the  peculiar  dogmas  of  each  denomination  to  be  incolcatec^K^ 
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^-by  the  clergy,  who  are  their  accredited  teach  era,  and  upon  whom 
oiigitt  to  be  devolved,  and  not  upon  the  sohoolsnaster,  who  \&  not  an 
eocl^iastical  character,  the  duty  of  feeding  the  little  onea  of  their 
flocks  with  what  they  look  upon  as  the  bread  of  life. 

Inflaenced  by  these  views,  and  feeling  the  force  of  the  objections 
that  have  been  atated,  many  distinguished  members  of  the  Legislature, 
men  of  rank  in  the  State  and  lofjked  up  to  as  guides  and  leaders  of 
pablic  opinion  in  other  matters ^  have  been  induced  from  time  to  timo 
to  propose  measure  for  the  better  education  of  the  people  of  England 
and  Wales.  But  no  sooner  has  the  Bill  been  read  a  first  time  iu  the 
Homse  (be  it  ever  so  wisely  conceived)  than  meetings  have  been  aum- 
moned  by  hot-headed  zealots  or  hypocritical  pretenders^  in  all  parta  of 
the  country^  and  resolutions  framed  by  tliem  are  carried  by  accla- 
mation, denouncing  the  Bill,  and  particularly  the  wisest  parts  of  it,  as 
altogether  inadmisbible,  as  doing  violence  to  conscientious  scruples, 
which  some  feel  and  many  more  affect ;  and  the  table  of  the  House  is 
loaded  with  petitious  numerously  signed,  praying  that  the  Bill  may 
not  pass  into  a  law. 

Thus  it  has  come  to  pass  that  the  men  most  capable  of  enforcing  by 
argument  the  carrying  out  in  Parliament  of  some  groat  educational 
meaaore,  which  should  wipe  away  the  reproach  of  England,  are  appa^ 
rcntly  discouniged  from  ftiriher  attempts ;  and  the  education  of  the 
great  body  of  the  masses  aeems  likely  to  be  left  to  the  partial  and 
preeariouE  support  of  private  and  voluntary  contributions.  Further 
diacuftsion  on  the  subject  is  adjourned  sin^  die^  and  the  momentous 
problem  remains,  not  solved,  but  shelved  This  must  be  oonfessed  to 
be  a  lame  and  impotent  conclusion,  unworthy  of  a  great  nation,  who 
liave  been  made  aware,  upon  what  is  considered  as  good  authorityj 
ifiat  nearly  two  millions  of  her  children,  of  an  ago  fit  to  receive  in- 
M-ruetion,  are  neither  at  work  nor  at  school 

3,  In  the  third  place,— If  we  turn  from  the  slowly  progreasivo,  and 
mi  very  satisfactory,  state  of  things  in  our  island,  to  the  system  of 
national  education  established  in  Ireland  upwards  of  twenty  years 
ago,  we  shall  he  greeted  there  with  a  more  agreeable  and  cheering 
prospecL  Introduced  originally  by  Mr,  Stanley — ^then  Secretary  for 
Ireland,  now  Earl  of  Derby — ^that  system  has  continued  to  increase 
wer  unm  in  extent  and  efficiency,  till  it  embraces  at  this  moment  the 
entire  island;  and,  as  esthibited  in  the  model  eatablLshmenta  of  Dublin 
tnd  Beliast,  appe^^rs  to  me  as  near  an  approitimation  to  the  beat  poe- 
Able  method  of  giving  education  to  the  people  as  the  imperfectioa 
ihat  cUngs  to  all  human  institutious  will  admit  of, 

Thiii  high  estimate  of  the  Irish  National  School  system  has  been 
formed  in  a  long  course  of  years,  not  merely  from  the  annual  reports 
of  the  Commissioners,  and  the  printed  programmes  of  the  daily 
business  and  the  distribution  of  hours,  but  from  repeated  vinits 
to,  and  careful  inspection  of,  the  great  model  and  training  schools  iu 
Marlborough -street,  Dublin. 

To  go  into  details  on  so  vast  a  suhject  and  in  bo  brief  a  sketch,  is 
Dbnously  impossible,   and  is  the  leas  necessary,  ais  any  one  wlio  is 
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desirous  of  obtaining  an  adequate  idea  of  the  practical  working  of 
this  truly  national  scheme  of  popular  education,  has  only  to  peruse 
Professor  Sullivan*3  outline  of  the  methods  of  teaching  in  Marlborough- 
street,*  and  an  Inaugural  Address,  delivered  by  the  Head  Inspeotor, 
Mr.  Keenan,  at  the  opening  of  the  Belfast  Model  School,  in  May  last.t 
The  grand  regulating  principle,  and  worthy  of  all  imitation  in  our 
own  island,  is  this,  that,  while  in  the  combined  school  every  kind  of 
instruction  is  given  to  the  young  which  is  calculated  to  make  them 
good  and  intelligent  members  of  society  and  artificers  of  their  own 
fortune,  and  while  every  fitting  opportunity  is  taken  to  imbue  their 
minds  ^ith  religious  impressions,  dogmatic  teaching  and  catechetical 
examination  are  reserved  for  certain  days  in  the  week,  and  conveyed 
separately  by  the  clergy  of  the  denomination  to  which  each  pupil,  or 
rather  the  parent  of  each  pupil,  belongs. 

When  the  discussions,  and  debates,  and  wranglings,  in  and  oat  of 
Parliament,  have  subsided,  if  they  are  ever  to  subside,  into  the  calm 
of  reason  and  common-sense,  to  this  complexion,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  we 
shall  come  at  last. 


On    Teaching  Physiology   and   its  Applications  in  Common 
Schools.    By  George  Combe. 

In  one  respect,  Physiology  may  be  said  to  be  a  science  only  in  its 
infancy ;  and  in  another,  to  be  already  so  far  advanced  as  to  be  capable 
of  valuable  practical  applications.  This  apparent  paradox  admits  of 
an  easy  solution. 

The  most  learned  physiologists  are  still  in  a  state  of  profound 
ignorance  concerning  the  intimate  processes  carried  on  in  the  tissaes 
of  the  human  body,  which  produce  the  phenomena  of  life.  This 
knowledge,  nevertheless,  is  indispensable  to  raise  Medicine  to  the 
dignity  of  an  exact  science ;  and  as  it  has  not  yet  been  attained,  some 
persons  represent  the  healing  art  as  one  of  a  purely  empirioal  oha- 
racter,  and  physiology,  on  which  it  professes  to  be  founded,  as  at 
present  a  chaos  of  conjecture& 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  undeniable  that  much  is  known  con- 
cerning the  structure,  functions,  and  conditions  of  health  of  the  vital 
organs,  as  well  as  concerning  many  of  the  causes  of  their  abnormal 
action ;  and  on  this  knowledge  medical  practitioners  found  a  treatment 
of  disease  that  is  at  once  rational  and  beneficial.  But  the  same 
knowledge  is  available  for  the  preservation  of  health,  and  for  the 
advancement  of  social  well-being  in  other  departments  of  life,  and  on 
this  account  it  may  be  made  an  important  branch  of  instmction  in 
common  schools. 


*  Outline  of  the  General  Regvlatume  and  Methods  of  Teaching  in  ihs  Male 
National  Model  SchooU,     Dublin :  Alexander  Thorn, 
t  London :  Groombridge  and  Sons,  Patfemoster-row. 
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A  few  elucidations  will  suffice  to  show  the  manner  in  which  it  has 
been  successfully  taught  in  some  seminaries,  to  children  and  young 
persons  of  ten  years  of  age  and  upwards,  and  also  the  applications  to 
practical  conduct  of  which  it  is  susceptible. 

To  prevent  misapprehension,  I  beg  to  state  that  I  do  not  recom- 
mend physiology  to  be  taught  in  common  schools  in  the  form  of 
lectures,  but  in  that  of  lessons,  in  which  the  children  themselves  shall 
take  a  part^  and  in  which  there  shall  be  a  constant  interchange  of 
remarks,  question,  answer,  and  inference,  between  the  pupils  and  their 
instructor.  Moreover,  in  these  lessons  no  attempt  should  be  made  to 
teach  the  science  or  practice  of  medicine. 

In  an  ordinary  medical  education,  instruction  is  given  in  the  follow- 
ing branches: — 

ist  Anatomy,  or  the  structure  of  the  human  body. — ^The  teaching 
under  this  head  embraces  descriptions  of  every  bone,  muscle,  nerve, 
and  viscus  in  the  body,  with  their  attachments  and  connexions,  so 
minute  that  the  student  may  know  how  to  discover  their  position, 
and  how  to  recognise  abnormal  changes  in  them  in  living  subjects, 
with  a  view  to  medical  treatment,  or,  if  necessary,  to  operate  on 
them. 

I  do  Twt  recommend  teaching  at  all  approaching  to  this  in  detail, 
nor  with  a  view  to  these  objects. 

2ndly.  Physiology,  or  a  scientific  description  of  the  functions  of 
eTeiy  cell,  tissue,  bone,  nerve,  muscle,  and  viscus  in  the  system, 
according  to  the  profoundest  views  of  the  most  recent  investigators. 

I  do  fwt  recommend  teaching  physiology  in  this  manner. 

3rdly.  Pathology y  or  the  diseased  structure  of  every  cell,  tissue,  bone, 
and  viscus  of  the  body. 

I  do  not  recommend  this  instruction  to  be  given. 

4thly.  The  practice  of  physic,  or  the  application  of  all  the  foregoing 
Inmnches  of  knowledge  to  the  diagnosis  and  cure  of  disease. 

This  is  not  recommended  to  be  introduced. 

This  statement  of  negatives  is  made  because  medical  men  in  general, 
to  whom  the  directors  of  schools  naturally  look  for  advice,  have  these 
modes  of  instruction  in  their  minds  (few  of  them  having  seen  any 
other  in  operation),  when  they  deliver  opinions  on  the  propriety  of 
introducing  physiology  into  schools. 

The  kind  of  instruction  recommended,  and  which  has  already  been 
suooeflsfuUy  taught  in  some  seminaries,  may  now  be  mentioned.  The 
plan  of  it  is  this : — A  description  of  the  various  organs  of  the  human 
body  on  which  health  and  life  depend  is  given  in  simple  and  popular 
language,  but  scientifically  correct,  so  as  to  avoid  sowing  error  in  the 
minds  of  the  pupils;  the  use  or  function  of  the  part  is  described  in  the 
same  manner,  the  exposition  being  plain  and  popular  in  language,  but 
in  principle  sound  and  scientific,  challenging  the  criticism  of  the 
highest  medical  investigators.  The  influence  of  the  different  organs 
on  each  other  is  then  explained;  and  the  knowledge  thus  communi- 
cated of  their  structure,  functions,  and  relations  is  applied  to  elucidate 
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the  natural  conditions  on  which  the  healthy  and  unhealthy  action  of 
each  vital  organ  depends ;  in  other  words,  the  causes  of  good  or  bad 
health,  and  the  means  that  should  be  used  in  our  daUj  habits  to 
secure  the  one  and  avoid  the  other.  The  practical  application  of  this 
knowledge  lies,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  within  the  power  of  every 
intelligent  person,  and  much  disease  and  suffering  in  ordinary  life 
may  be  avoided,  and  much  substantial  enjoyment  gained  by  acting 
on  it. 

The  instruction  concerning  the  use  of  each  organ  is  founded  on  its 
structure  and  its  relations  to  the  other  organs;  and  the  structure  is 
described  in  words,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  illustrated  by  preparations 
and  by  diagrams.  It  is  generally  acknowledged,  that  not  children 
only,  but  adults  also,  more  easily  and  distinctly  comprehend,  and 
longer  remember,  an  object  after  having  seen  it^  and  heard  it  at  the 
same  time  clearly  described,  than  by  merely  reading  about  it.  Now, 
the  object  in  introducing  the  human  skeleton  and  diagrams  of  the 
muscles,  lungs,  heart,  and  blood-vessels,  and  other  vital  organs,  into 
schools,  and  giving  viva  voce  descriptions  of  them,  is  to  do  efieotnally 
what  a  book  is  capable  of  accomplishing  only  imperfectly — ^namely, 
to  convey  to  the  pupils  correct  ideas  of  the  structure,  so  extensive  as 
to  serve  as  a  solid  basis  for  understanding  the  uses  or  funotions  of 
the  parts,  and  the  influence  of  the  vital  organs  on  each  other  and  on 
the  whole  corporeal  system ;  in  other  words,  to  understand  the  natural 
conditions  on  which  health  depends,  and  the  causes  which  produce 
disease. 

The  use  or  function  is  far  better  understood  when  founded  on  a 
demonstration  of  the  structure  tlian  when  communicated  merely  by 
verbal  description  as  a  general  and  unsupported  fact  Actual  know- 
ledge of  the  structure  and  functions  renders  the  relations  of  the  vital 
organs  to  each  other  intelligible,  and  their  reciprocal  influence  highly 
iiiteresting; — for  example,  it  enables  us  to  comprehend  the  influence 
of  the  digestive  organs  on  the  power  and  activity  of  the  muscles, 
lungs,  and  brain ;  the  influence  of  the  brain  over  the  heart,  the  lungs, 
and  the  stomach ;  the  influence  of  the  circulating  fluids  in  forming, 
supporting,  and  repairing  the  waste  of  all  the  organs,  and  so  fortL 
And,  as  already  remarked,  tliis  knowledge  of  the  structure,  functions, 
and  relations  of  the  vital  organs  all  combined,  lays  the  foundation  for 
a  clear  exposition  of  the  laws  of  health,  by  teaching  which  we  point 
out  the  course  of  action  which  every  individual  should  habitnially 
observe  in  order  to  promote  his  usefulness  and  prolong  his  enjoyment 
of  life. 

The  sexual  organs  and  functions  are  omitted  in  the  lessons  and 
diagrams,  and  it  is  not  found  that  this  omission  materially  affects  the 
practical  value  of  the  instruction  given;  for  these  being  oi^gans  of 
reproduction,  their  functions  do  not  directly  involve  the  life  of  the 
individual,  as  those  of  the  vital  organs,  such  as  the  heart,  lungs, 
stomach,  brain,  and  intestines  do.  Moreover,  the  same  laws  of  health 
which  govern  the  vital  organs  hold  good  also  in  the  case  of  the 
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difgpittii  of  reproduction,  and  in  so  £ar  the  instruction  given  is  indi- 
Mcily  applicable  to  them. 

As  already  observed,  the  ingtriitjtion  given  la  sound  and  scientific 
in  its  bads  and  characteTi  although  limited  in  extent  and  popuhir  in 
expression. 

This  ia  the  kind  of  instruction  which  has  been  introdtioed  with 
ail  vantage  into  eeveral  schooJs,  and  a  few  refisone  may  be  o^ered  why 
it  should  be  generally  adopted. 

The  deatlia  that  occur  throughout  England  and  Wales,  and  also  the 
causes  of  them,  and  the  ages  of  those  who  die,  are  reported  to  the 
Registrar-Gt^ueral,  and  by  him  classified  and  reduced  into  tables, 
which,  accompanied  by  his  commentaries,  are  annuallj  presented  to 
Parliament,  and  published.  Boon  after  this  regulation  was  introduced 
it  was  discovered  that  there  were  great  differences  in  the  rates  of 
mortality  in  different  districts*  The  excess  of  death  in  some  localities, 
amounting  to  lo,  ao,  30,  and  even  40  per  cent  over  the  number  of 
deaths  in  other  situations,  among  the  same  nnmber  of  people,  of  the 
aame  ages,  attmcted  attentioti ;  the  causes  of  the  excess  were  investi^ 
gAted^  and  found  in  many  instances  to  be  avoidable  or  removable  by 
application  of  the  natural  means  of  health, 

A  Banitary  Oonunission  was  appointed  by  Parliament  to  apply 
these  means,  which  consiit  of  drain  hig^  removiug  nuisances^  venti- 
lating houses,  supplying  warmth,  inducing  habits  of  cleanliness  and 
temperance,  and  so  forth,  among  the  people.  This  Commission  made 
extensive  iuvestigatioiis  and  published  valuable  repoilis,  whtch  were 
printed  by  Parliament  for  general  instruction*  The  burden  of  these 
l^f lorts  year  after  year  was,  that  their  best  efforts  were  obstructed, 
and  often  rendered  nugatory,  by  the  prevalent  ignorance  among  all 
classes  of  the  natural  conditions  of  health,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  advantages  of  the  sanitary  measures  recommended  were  neither 
understood  nor  appreciated ;  and  even  where  there  was  a  desire  among 
the  people  to  carry  them  into  effect,  their  ignorance  acted  as  a  for- 
midable obstacle  to  their  doing  so. 

The  Government  were  informed  that  the  best  method  of  removing 
this  obstructioD  was,  if  possible,  to  instruct  the  people  generally  in  the 
natural  conditions  of  health  and  disease,  by  teaching  tiiem  so  much  of 
tlie  stiaicture  of  their  own  bodies  as  might  enable  them  to  understand 
the  functions  of  the  vital  organs,  and  the  influence  of  damp,  dirt,  foul 
air,  miafima,  intemperance,  and  other  cause%  which  obviously  produced 
tlie  exc^s  of  disease  and  death.  Moreover,  the  Government  were 
convinced  of  the  great  importance  of  introducing  physiology  into 
jurenOe  schools,  and  had  even  taken  steps  to  do  so ;  when,  with  a 
Tiew  to  strengthen  their  hands^  and  those  of  every  one  interested  in 
improving  the  sanitary  state  of  the  people,  the  following  document 
was  drawn  up,  and  subscribed  by  sixty-five  of  the  leading  physicians 
acid  anrgeons  of  London,  including  the  principal  teachers  of  anatomy 
and  phyiiology,  and  of  the  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery,  in  the 
metropolis,  and  also  all  the  medioal  oMceiB  of  the  royal  household 
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'  Medical  Opinion  on  the  importance  of  teaching  Physiology  and  the 
Latffs  of  Health  in  Common  Schools. 

'  Our  opinion  having  been  requested  as  to  the  advantage  of  making 
the  Elements  of  Human  Physiology,  or  a  general  Knowledge  of  the 
Laws  of  Health,  a  part  of  the  education  of  youth,  we,  the  undersigned, 
have  no  hesitation  in  giving  it  strongly  in  the  affirmative.  We  are 
satisfied  that  much  of  the  sickness  from  which  the  working-olasaes  at 
present  suffer  might  be  avoided ;  and  we  know  that  the  b^t-directed 
efforts  to  benefit  them  by  medical  treatment  are  often  greatly  impeded, 
and  sometimes  entirely  frustrated,  by  their  ignorance  and  their 
neglect  of  the  conditions  upon  which  health  necessarily  depends.  We 
are  therefore  of  opinion  that  it  would  greatly  tend  to  prevent  uckneaB, 
and  to  promote  soundness  of  body  and  mind,  were  the  elements  of 
Physiology,  in  its  application  to  the  preservation  of  health,  made  a 
part  of  general  education ;  and  we  are  convinced  that  such  instruction 
may  be  rendered  most  interesting  to  the  young,  and  may  be  commu- 
nicated to  them  with  the  utmost  feu^ility  and  propriety  in  the  ordinary 
schools  by  properly-instructed  schoolmasters. 
'London,  March,  1853.' 

The  original  opinion  was  deposited  in  the  hands  of  Oovemment, 
and  a  large  impression  of  it  was  printed  and  circulated.  The  Govern- 
ment gave  effect  to  it  by  ordering  the  preparation  of  an  elementary 
work  on  physiology  applied  to  health,  and  suitable  diagrams  to  illus- 
trate it,  for  the  use  of  schools,  and  by  instituting  examinations  in 
physiology,  and  making  a  certificate  of  ability  to  teach  it  a  title  to 
an  increased  allowance  of  pay.  These  facts  have  been  ascertained  by 
correspondence  with  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair,  of  Marlborough  House,  as 
falling  under  his  department  of  the  educational  measures  adopted  by 
the  Board  of  Trade;  and  he  has  stated  also  that  the  Committee  of 
Council  for  Education  in  England,  and  the  Commissioners  of  Edu- 
cation in  Ireland,  are  co-operating  with  the  Board  of  Trade  in  the 
introduction  of  physiology  into  schools.  A  series  of  nine  beautifully- 
executed  diagrams  have  now  been  published  by  the  Board  of  Trade 
for  the  use  of  common  schools. 

The  same  evils  had  been  felt  in  the  United  States  of  North 
America,  and  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  resorted  to  similar 
means  of  removing  them,  as  appears  from  the  following  extract  from 
the  General  Laws  relating  to  Public  Instruction,  passed  by  the 
Legislature  of  Massachusetta  Chapter  229  is  entitled  'An  Act 
requiring  Physiology  and  Hygiene  to  be  taught  in  the  Public  ScihoolB;* 
and  it  ordains  as  follows : — 

*  Sect.  I.  Physiology  and  hygiene  shall  hereafter  be  taught  in  all 
the  public  schools  of  this  commonwealth,  in  all  cases  in  which  the 
School  Committee  shall  deem  it  expedient. 

'  Sect  3.  All  school  teachers  shall  hereafter  be  examined  in  their 
knowledge  of  the  elementary  principles  of  physiology  and  hygiene, 
and  their  ability  to  give  instruction  in  the  same. 
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*  Sect  3.  Tkis  Act  ah  all  take  effect  on  and  after  the  iit  day  of 
October,  1851.     (April  24,  1850.)* 

Inatruction  in  physiology  and  the  laws  of  health  is  liighly  bene- 
ficial  to  the  children,  in  reference  not  only  to  their  future  social  cha- 
jaetar,  but  ako  to  their  welfare  as  individuals.  It  tends  to  give  them 
mtelligeut  notions  of  the  means  by  wliich  disease  may  be  avoided 
and  health  promoted  in  their  own  persons;  and  thereby  renders 
doubly  efficacious  rules  given  to  them  by  their  teachers  regarding 
their  personal  habits  of  cleanlinesa,  temperance^  and  exercise;  the 
fiToidauce  of  foul  air,  damp  clotheSj  ill-aired  rooms,  and  ho  forth.  It 
comes  home  to  their  minds  as  having  a  solid  basis  in  nature,  instead 
of  resting  solely  on  the  authority  of  the  teacher,  Ailer  they  under- 
stand the  natural,  and  therefore  inevitable,  consequences  of  neglecting 
or  infringing  the  conditioua  of  health,  tlie  pupils  will  become  awai'e 
that  such  conduct  may  bring  suffering  and  prematui-e  death  upon 
them,  although  they  m.ay  elude  the  vigilance  of  their  mastei-s,  or 
defy  the  admonitions  of  their  friends.  Moreover,  it  will  enlighten 
them  in  the  management  of  their  own  offspring,  should  they  live  to 
become  parents,  and  will  add  to  their  intelligence  and  usefulness  in 
fallowing  medical  advice  in  oaaes  of  domestic  sickness  or  of  general 
visitations  of  epidemic  disease. 

These  lease ns  are  beneficial  also  as  a  means  of  training  the  mental 
faculties  of  the  pupils.  They  teach  them  to  observe  accurately  things 
that  exist — to  study  their  modes  of  action — to  comprehend  their 
relations  and  effects,  and  to  draw  from  them  practical  conclusions 
directly  involving  their  own  well-being.  All  the  information  recom- 
mended to  be  given  will  be  real ;  ami  as  it  will  have  direct  applica- 
tion to  the  pupils  themselves,  it  will  naturally  interest  them,  aa  well 
aa  instruct  and  discipline  their  understanding. 

The  application  of  physiology  to  the  elucidation  of  Social  Economy 
ifi  also  an  important  practical  object.  This  may  be  shown  by  a  brief 
r  report  of  a  lesson  which,  in  August,  1857,  ^  gave  to  a  class  of  children 
tcif  the  working-clasaes  in  the  agncultui-al  village  of  Charlton  in 
">or*etshire,  when  on  a  visit  to  my  friend,  Mr,  Bat*tard,  who  has  done 
anch  for  the  individual  and  social  improvement  of  tlie  people  of  that 
place.  The  lesson  was  intended  to  show  that  this  kind  of  instruction 
id  not  only  intelligible,  but  interesting  and  useful  to  young  persons  in 
ftrery  rank  of  life,  I  was  honoured  by  the  attendance  of  the  curate 
nd  ichool master,  the  smith  and  carpenter,  and  nearly  thirty  of  the 
luit  population  of  the  villnge.  The  lesson  waa  improvised  for  the 
sion,  and  asstumed  the  form  of  a  eonyersation,  the  questions  being 
put  to  tlie  pupils  in  success  ion.  It  was  repeiited,  in  September,  in  a 
school  for  children  of  the  middle  class,  kept  by  the  Rev,  Mr,  M*A1  ester, 
ftt  Holywoodj  near  Belfast  There  Beveml  new  questions  were  put, 
and  higher  answers  elicited  than  in  Chailtou,  and  both  lessons  are 
combined  in  this  report  It  b  proper  to  add,  that  to  the  more  difli- 
cult  questions  the  answers  were  drawn  out  by  suggestions  and  illus* 
tratioiis,  which  it  would  be  tedious  to  detail,  and  which,  iu  each 
instance,  must  bo  varied  to  suit  the  intelligence  of  the  pupik 
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Question. — Did  you  get  your  breakffwt  to-day?  'Yes,  air.' — ^At 
what  hour?  *  At  eight  o'clock.' — Of  what  did  it  consiatl  'We  bad 
bread  and  milk.* 

Q.  Have  you  bad  dinner  1  '  Yes,  sir.' — ^Wbat  had  you  for  dinner? 
Some  said  *  Bread  and  oheeee,'  some  *  Bread  and  milk,'  &o, — At  what 
hour?     '  At  one  o'clock.' 

Q.  Why  did  you  eat  dinner  so  soon  after  break&st?  Here  there 
was  a  pause;  at  last  a  boy  said,  '  Because  I  was  hungry,  sir.' 

Quite  right.  Q.  But  why  were  you  hungry  so  soon?  No  answer; 
a  pause ;  still  no  answer. — Q.  Would  you  like  to  know  why  you  were 
hungry  so  soon  ?     All  shouted,  *  Yes,  sir;  please  tell  us.' 

Q.  H&ye  any  of  you  a  knife?  Here  several  pocket-knives  in 
various  stages  of  wear  were  presented.  One  much  worn  in  the  joint, 
and  one  not  perceptibly  worn,  were  selected. 

Q.  Do  you  see  any  difference  in  the  joints  of  these  two  knivee? 
They  were  handed  to  each  pupil  and  examined.  'Yes,  sir;  one  is 
worn  round,  and  the  other  is  quite  straight  in  the  joint.' — Q.  Right. 
But  what  caused  that  one  to  become  round?  'Much  opening  and 
shutting;  this  wore  away  the  iron  of  the  joint  by  rubbing  against 
the  spring.* — Q.  Does  the  axle  of  a  cart-wheel  wear  away?  '  Yes, 
sir.' — Q.  Why?  'Also  by  rubbing.' — Q.  Do  they  put  grease  on  it? 
'  Yes.* — Q.  For  what  purpose?  'To  make  the  wheel  move  easy,  and 
rub  less.* 

Q.  Now,  does  anything  resembling  this  go  on  in  your  body  ?  A 
pause;  no  answer. — Q.  Strip  off  your  jackets.  This  was  instantly 
done,  accompanied  by  a  shout  of  laughter. — Feel  with  your  left  hand 
the  shoulder-joint  of  the  right  arm,  and  swing  the  right  arm,  extended 
at  full  length,  round  and  round. — ^What  do  you  feel?  'The  top 
of  the  arm  moving  at  a  joint.* — A  diagram  of  the  human  skeleton 
was  here  unrolled,  and  the  structure  of  the  ball-and-socket  joint  of 
the  shoulder  explained  to  them. — Q.  Is  there  anything  like  this  in 
your  arm  ?  'Yes,  sir;  it  is  the  same  as  in  the  drawing.* — Q.  Now, 
suppose  that  this  were  a  real  skeleton  of  bono,  and  I  should  swing  its 
arm  round  and  round  for  a  day,  what  would  ensue?  'The  motion 
would  wear  the  bones  in  the  joint' — Here  the  secretion,  in  the  socket 
of  the  joint,  of  oil  to  lessen  the  friction  of  the  cartilages  coating  the 
bones,  was  explained. — Q.  Will  this  altogether  prevent  the  waste  ? 
'  No ;  the  cart-axle  has  oil,  yet  it  wears.' 

The  hinge-joint  of  the  elbow,  and  several  other  joints,  were  shown 
on  the  diagram,  to  give  them  a  notion  of  the  extent  of  sur&ce  over 
which  this  kind  of  waste  takes  place. — Now,  with  your  right  hand, 
grasp  firm  the  thick  part  of  the  leflb  fore-arm,  and  open  and  shut  the 
hand,  and  move  it  forcibly  in  every  way  you  can.  Q.  Do  you  feel 
anything  moving  below  the  skin?  'Yes,  sir;  something  rises  and 
fells.' — Q.  What  is  it?  No  answer. — Q.  Would  you  like  to  know? 
'  Very  much.' — Another  diagram  was  then  unrolletl,  showing  the 
siiperificial  layer  of  muscles  stripped  of  the  skin. — Q.  Do  you  see  here 
the  part  of  your  arm  that  rises  and  fidl-s?  '  Yes,  sir;  it  is  flesh.' — 
The  structure  and  use  of  the  muscles  was  now  explained  to  them ; 
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lumielj,  that  each  consists  of  nmnerotis  fine  fihres,  or  threads  of  flesh 
bound  up  in  a  common  sheath,  that  their  ends  are  attached  to  the 
bones,  and  that,  hy  contracting  and  relaxing,  they  move  the  limbs. — 
Q.  If  these  fibres  rub  against  each  other,  and  contract  and  relax, 
during  a  whole  day,  as  happens  when  a  man  digs  with  a  spade,  or 
guides  the  shafts  of  a  plough,  will  they  wearf     '  Yes,  sir.' 

Q.  Now  supposing  this  wearing  and  waste  to  go  on  for  several  days, 
and  not  to  be  repaired,  what  would  happen)  *  The  man  would  become 
weaker  and  weaker,  and  at  last  die.' — Q.  Ri^t.  But  how  is  the 
waste  caused  by  this  wearing  to  be  supplied)  '  By  eating.' — Q.  Does 
the  bread  and  milk  and  cheese  supply  it?  '  Yes.' — Q.  How?  One 
said,  *  Th^  are  converted  into  blood.' — A  brief  explanation  of  the 
processes  of  digestion,  assimilation,  and  absorption  of  the  nutritious 
elements  of  the  food;  of  their  conversion  into  blood;  and  of  the 
deposit  by  the  blood  of  bony  matter  to  bones,  flesh  to  muscles,  nervous 
substance  to  nerves,  <Scc.,  was  given.  The  children  listened  to  these 
elucidations  with  eager  attention. 

Q.  When  you  ate  your  dinner  at  one  o'clock,  did  you  do  so  because 

you  understood  all  these  things,  and  saw  that  it  was  time  to  repair 

the  waste?     A  laugh.    *No,  sir,  we  were  hungry.' — Well,  then,  what 

made  you  hungry?    All  answered,  '  It  was  the  waste.* — Let  us  attend, 

then,  to  the  point  at  which  we  have  arrived.     Q.  Hunger,  you  say, 

is  a  call  to  you  to  eat  to  repair  waste.  Who  made  your  body  to  waste 

away,  to  require  food,  and  to  feel  hungry?     *  God.' — Q.  Did  He  make 

you  hungry,  to  lead  you  to  eat  when  it  was  necessary  to  do  so, 

although   you   knew  nothing  concerning  the  cause  of  your  being 

liungry?     *  Yes.' — Q.  Was  this  a  kind  provision  for  your  welfare? 

*■  Yes,  sir.' — ^Let  us  inquire  now,  whether  anything  more  has  been 

done  by  God  for  your  preservation  and  enjoyment. 

Q.  Where  did  the  bread  come  from?  *  From  the  baker.' — Q.  Did 
be  make  it?  '  Yes.'— Q.  Out  of  what?  *  Flour  and  water.'— Q.  Where 
did  he  get  the  flour?  '  From  the  miller.' — Q.  Where  did  the  miller 
procure  it?  '  He  bought  wheat  from  the  farmer,  and  made  it  into 
flour.' — Q.  Where  did  the  fsLrmer  get  the  wheat?  '  It  grew  on  his 
farm.' — Q.  Do  you  mean  that  the  farmer  found  it  all  ready-grown  in 
his  fields,  whenever  and  in  whatever  quantity  he  wished  to  gather  it? 
*  No,  he  raised  it' — Q.  What  did  he  do  to  raise  it?  *  He  ploughed 
the  land.' — Q.  Anything  more?  *He  harrowed  it.' — Q.  Anything 
farther?  'He  sowed  seed.' — Q.  Was  nothing  more  necessary?  One 
clever  boy,  the  son  of  a  farmer,  said,  '  He  put  dung  into  the  ground.' 
— Q.  Right.  Was  anything  more  done?  'In  harvest  he  cut  the 
wheat  and  thrashed  it.' — Well  said. — Q.  But  was  this  all  that  was 
needed?  A  pause  ensued;  at  last  a  boy  anawered,  'Bain,  sir.' — 
Q.  Quite  correct.  But  are  you  sure  that  nothing  more  was  required? 
A  pause ;  then  one  said,  '  Heat,  sir.' — Q.  Well  answered.  But  where 
did  the  heat  come  from?     'From  the  sun,  sir.' 

You  have  told  me  that  the  farmer,  in  order  to  raise  wheat,  must 
plough,  manure,  harrow,  and  sow  seed.     Where  did  the  laud  and  first 
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seed  come  fromi  *  God  provided  them.* — Right.  Q.  Who  fbrnifihei 
the  rain  and  the  sunshine  ?  '  God.* — Q.  Does  God  also  plough,  manare, 
harrow,  and  sow  the  landl  'No,  sir;  the  farmer  must  do  thone 
things.* 

Let  us  again  consider  the  point  at  which  we  have  arrived.  Yoa  say 
that  God  made  jour  bodies  liable  to  waste,  that  He  made  yoa  feel 
hungry  when  it  was  necessary  to  eat,  in  order  to  repair  the  waste,  and 
that  bread  and  other  articles  of  food  are  necessary  to  this  end ;  and  you 
have  traced  the  history  of  bread  through  the  baker,  the  miUer,  and 
the  farmer,  back  to  God,  as  the  Giver  of  it.  Here,  then,  we  see  that 
God  has  formed  the  body,  and  the  ground,  the  wheat,  the  rain,  and 
the  sunshine,  with  reference  the  one  to  the  other. — Q.  Why  has  God 
provided  the  rain  and  the  sunshine,  the  land  and  the  seed,  and  not 
also  done  the  ploughing  and  harrowing]  A  long  pause;  and  much 
reflection  was  expressed  in  the  countenances  of  the  children. — It  was 
necessary  to  help  them,  and  I  said.  Every  farmer  needs  land  and  seed 
and  rain  and  sunshine;  and  these  he  cannot  make,  and,  therefore, 
God  provides  these  things  for  them  all — Q.  Now  why  does  He  not 
do  the  ploughing  and  other  work  alsol  '  The  farmer  can  do  all  these^ 
and  God  leaves  him  to  do  them.* 

From  what  you  tell  me,  then,  I  understand  that  before  you  oould 
enjoy  the  bread  which  you  ate  at  your  breakfast  to-day,  it  was  neces- 
sary that  the  bounty  of  God,  and  the  labour  of  the  farmer,  of  the 
miller,  and  of  the  baker,  should  be  combined )  '  Yes,  sir.* — Q.  And 
that  in  those  arrangements  God  does  only  what  he  has  not  enabled 
man  to  do  for  himself^  and  that  he  has  assigned  to  man  the  rest  of  the 
work  ]  *  Yes,  sir.* — Q.  Well,  then,  when  the  farmer  ploughs  the  land, 
is  he  doing  something  which  God  intended  that  he  should  dol  'He 
is.* — Q.  When  you  do  what  God  requires  you  to  do,  are  you  doing 
the  wUl  of  God?  *  Yes,  sir.* — ^When  a  farmer  is  ploughing  all  day,  is 
he  doing  a  necessary  duty?  *  Yes,  he  is.* — Q.  Is  he  to  be  respected  or 
despiRcd  for  working  in  this  manner.  '  To  be  respected ;  he  is  doing 
what  is  right.* — Q.  If  he  had  in  his  mind  all  tlie  steps  which  we  have 
followed,  would  he  feel  that  in  ploughing  he  was  doing  a  religious 
duty?  'Yea* — Q.  Why  so?  'Because  he  would  understand  that 
God  had  appointed  him  to  do  it,  tliat  he  and  others  might  have  bread 
to  enable  them  to  live.*     Kight 

Q.  B.ut  to  enable  the  farmer  to  raise  wheat  in  the  greatest  quantity 
and  of  the  best  quality,  is  anything  more  necessary  on  his  part?  A 
pause;  then  the  answer,  'Strength.* — Q.  What  gives  him  strength? 
'  The  food  that  he  eats.* — Right.  Q.  Is  anything  more  necessary?  A 
pause ;  at  length  a  boy  said,  '  Mind,*  and  another  said  '  Knowledge.* 
— Right  again.  He  requires  to  know  how  to  plough. — Q.  But  how 
does  he  acquire  this  knowledge?  'Somebody  who  has  learned  to 
plough  must  show  him  the  way.* — Quite  correct ;  and  we  call  the 
combination  of  this  acquired  knowledge  with  strength,  skiU, — Q.  Has 
every  man  equal  strength  ?  *  No.* — Q.  Is  every  man  equally  clever 
in  learning  to  do  what  you  teach  him  ?     '  No.* — Q.  Then,  if  you  were 
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£&rGaera,  and  were  going  to  hire  two  men  to  plough  your  land,  and  one 
"wtTie  skilitil  and  the  other  not,  t^ouM  you  give  them  both  tlie  same 
wages t  *  No/ — ^Q.  Why  not!  '  Because  the  one  would  plough  more 
and  better  than  the  other^  and  do  more  to  raise  wbeat/^-* Eight  But 
would  tlus  not  be  a  hardship  to  the  unskilfal  man?  *  He  should 
acquire  moi^eakiJl.* — Q.  But  if  he  m  naturally  weaik  and  dull?  'Thb 
would  be  bis  misfortujie.  He  ihould  try  some  easier  work.* — Kight 
a^in. 

Suppose  you  were  farmers  aad  could  not  plough  all  the  fields  with 
your  own  hand 3,  but  must  hire  men  to  plough  for  you,  would  you  re- 
quire anything  more  in  your  ploughmen  than  strength  and  knowledge  I 
A  pause ;  no  aoiwer.  Q.  Has  the  ploughman  the  care  of  the  hoi^ea  ? 
'  Yes,  air.* — Q.  Is  it  his  duty  to  feed  and  curry  them,  make  a  nice 
clean  bed  for  them,  and  keep  them  dry  and  warm  in  the  stable? 
*  That  is  his  duty/ — Suppose,  now,  you  had  two  ploughmen,  one  of 
whom  was  a  kind- hearted,  conscientious  man,  who  waa  fond  of  his 
horseei,  and  did  all  these  things  for  tUeir  wellai'e  punctually  and  with 
plea^ire;  and  another  who  was  UUtempered,  careless,  and  unconscien- 
tious, and  looked  on  the  care  of  his  horses  as  a  burden,  which  he 
ihirketl  whenever  his  master^s  eye  waa  off  him^^ — ^Q.  Which  would  you 
prefer?  '  The  good  man/ — Certainly.- — Q.  But  why  would  you  prefer 
Lim?  'Because  bis  horses,  being  well  fed  and  cared  for,  would  work 
hetter.* — Q»  Then  you  consider  good  nature  and  honesty  necessary  to 
mmkm  a  good  ploughman,  as  well  as  knowledge  and  strength  I  *  Yes, 
mr/ 

Lot  us  next  suppose  that  there  are  two  villages  like  Charlton,  each 
wth  five  hundred  inhabitants,  who  need  to  be  fed  with  brewi,  and 
that  each  of  them  depends  entirely  on  three  farmers  for  the  wheat 
with  which  thtir  bakers  must  make  bread ;  and  that  the  three  ^rmers 
who  supply  one  yillage  are  skilful,  conscientious,  active  men,  and  keep 
only  good  ploughmen  and  horses  ]  and  that  the  three  farmers  who 
supply  the  other  village  are  careless,  unskilful,  and  unconscientious 
persons,  who  do  not  look  after  the  couduct  of  their  ploughmen: 
Q.  Which  would  the  lazy  and  unconscientious  ploughrneu  of  the 
neighbourhood  seek  out  for  their  Tuastera  ?  ^  They  would  go  to  the 
ctunelefis  &rmers?'— Q.  Which  village,  then,  would  be  best  supplied 
with  wheat  and  bread]  *  The  one  that  had  good  fiirmers/ — It  appears 
0-t>ai  this  that  all  the  people  who  live  in  the  villages  depend,  more  or 
less,  on  the  character  and  skill  of  the  farmers  and  ploughmen  in  the 
neighbourhood  for  their  supply  of  bread  I  *  They  do,  sir/ — Q.  But  is 
it  not  hard  that  these  perscjns  in  the  villages  who  have  uo  command 
over  the  ^sirmers  should  suffer  by  their  bad  conduct i  A  pause;  no 
answer. — Let  us  inquire  how  this  happens, 

Q.  Do  the  people  of  the  villages  do  anything  for  the  farmers  in 
return  for  the  wheat  and  bread?  *  Yes,  sir — they  make  clothes  and 
shoes  for  them ;  also  carts  and  ploughs,  and  the  baker  bakes  bread  for 
them/ — Kight» — Q.  Does  the  school  maf*ter  instruct  their  children, 
and  the  clergyman  [1  reach  to  thctn  on  Sundays?  *  They  do/ — Q.  Will 
it  tnake  any  difference  to  the  farniers  if  the  tradesmen^  the  Bcitool- 
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master,  and  clergTman  who  do  these  things  for  them,  are  skilfnl  and 
conscientious,  or  slothful,  careless,  and  unconscientious t  'It  will 
make  all  the  difference  between  being  well  served  and  ill  serred.' — 
And  suppose  that  the  prices  of  the  things  furnished  by  these  two  sets 
of  tradesmen,  schoolmaster  and  clergyman,  were  equal,  would  the 
farmers  prefer  the  articles  made  by  the  one  set  to  those  made  by  the 
other?  '  Yes,  sir;  they  would  find  the  articles  made  by  the  good  and 
skilful  men  the  best/ — Q.  Would  they,  on  account  of  their  superior 
quality,  be  really  cheaper  than  the  other,  although  the  price  in  money 
was  the  same?  '  Yes;  they  would  serve  the  fanners  better,  and  also 
wear  longer.' — Q.  Is  it  not  a  hardship  on  the  fitrmers  to  depend  for 
good  articles  on  the  skill  and  honesty  of  these  villagers  over  whom 
they  have  no  control?  A  pause;  no  answer. — Now  mark  what  I  am 
going  to  say.  Q.  Do  the  villagers  dei)end  on  the  sale  of  their  articles 
to  the  farmers  for  obtaining  a  share  of  their  wheat  to  make  bread! 
'  Yes,  sir.' — Q.  And  if  they  make  bad  articles,  will  the  farmers  buy 
them?  'No,  sir.' — Q.  Will  the  villagers  in  that  case  have  a  supply 
of  bread?  'No.'  Then  you  see  that  the  farmers  have  a  degree  of 
control  over  the  conduct  of  the  villagers ;  for  if  they  do  not  make  good 
articles,  they  withhold  their  bread.  Let  us  again  turn  to  the  farmera 
Which  of  the  two  classes  of  farmers,  the  skilful  and  honest,  or  the 
unskilful  and  careless,  would  produce  the  best  wheat?  '  The  skilful 
and  honest.' — Q.  Which  could  afford  to  sell  their  wheat  cheapest,  and 
yet  by  their  greater  crops  have  enough  for  themselves  and  for  payment 
of  their  rents?  'The  good  and  skilful  formers.' — Q.  Would  the 
villagers  prefer  buying  good  wheat  of  them  to  inferior  wheat  from  the 
other  class,  even  if  the  price  were  the  same?  *  They  would.' — ^Right. 
But  from  this  it  appears  that  the  farmers,  in  their  turn,  are  dependent 
on  the  villagers  for  the  sale  of  their  wheat?     '  Yes,  sir.' 

Now,  who  was  it  that  made  the  fanners  and  the  villagers,  and, 
by  the  constitution  of  their  bodies  made  it  necessary  for  them  all  to 
work,  and  each  to  do  work  to  supply  his  neighbours  vrith  something 
that  they  need,  in  return  for  which  he  gets  something  that  is  wanted 
by  himself — who,  I  ask,  established  this  necessity  for  working,  and 
this  dependence  of  us  all,  the  one  on  the  other?  '  It  was  GkxL' — 
Kight — Q.  When  you  are  told  in  the  Bible  that  it  is  your  duty  to 
love  your  neighbour  as  yourself,  do  you  see,  in  this  state  of  things, 
any  arrangement  to  lead  us  to  do  so?  *  Yes,  sir;  if  we  should  all  do 
our  duty  in  our  own  lines,  we  should  all  benefit  ourselves  and  our 
neighbours  at  the  same  time ;  for  each  of  us  would  have  more  things 
to  sell  and  of  a  better  qiiality,  and  he  would  get  more  articles  in 
return.' — Well  answered. 

Q.  But  let  me  ask  again, — K  God  has  established  all  this  in  the 
framework  of  our  bodies  and  the  endowment  of  OTir  minds,  is  be  a 
clever  fellow  who  tries  to  find  a  shorter  way  than  by  skilful  and  honest 
labour,  to  a  supply  of  bread,  who,  for  example,  cheats  to  get  it,  or 
steals  it?  'No,  sir.' — Q.  Can  bread  be  produced  by  cheating  and 
stealing?  (A  laugh).  *  No,  it  cannot.' — Q.  Do  the  men  who  try  to 
get  bread  by  these  means,  take  it  from  some  one  who  has  produced  it^ 
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or  has  obtained  it  by  giving  Bomething  valuable  in  exchange  for  it? 
*  Yea.' — Q.  Then  is  it  the  interest  of  all  good,  skilful,  and  honest 
people  to  stop  these  men  from  eating  the  br^d  which  they  do  nothing 
to  prodooel  *  Yes.' — Q.  If  they  combine  their  strength,  have  they 
the  power  to  prevent  them?  'They  have,  sir,' — Q.  If,  then,  by 
worHng  skilfully  and  honestly,  each  of  ns  in  our  own  line,  and 
exchanging  our  articles,  we  are  all  better  supplied,  and  if  God  has 
arranged  things  in  this  manner,  what  kind  of  conduct  does  He  pre- 
scribe to  us,  and  approve  of?  A  pause.  '  God  means  us  to  acquire 
skill,  to  be  kind  to  each  other,  and  to  be  honest' — Q.  Then,  is  there 
any  hardship  in  our  being  dependent  one  on  the  other  in  this  way  ? 
'  No,  sir.' — Q.  Do  you  see  in  this  dependence  any  sign  that  Grod  meant 
us  all  to  be  happy  together;  in  short  to  love  our  neighbours  as  our- 
selves? '  Yes,  sir.' — Well,  then,  let  us  bear  these  things  in  mind,  and 
try  to  do  them,  in  the  full  conviction  that  we  shall  never  find  shorter, 
easier,  or  better  ways  to  our  own  happiness  than  those  which  God  has 
appointed,  and  that  in  all  of  these  we  must  walk  side  by  side  with  our 
neighbours  to  find  the  surest  way  to  our  own  enjoyment 

I  repeat  that  this  was  an  improvised  lesson,  given  to  illustrate  a 
method  of  instructing  children  which  at  once  rouses  their  intellects, 
excites  their  moral  faculties,  and  conveys  knowledge  of  actual  things 
and  agencies  which  directly  afiect  their  well-being.  It  will  be  observed 
that  in  illustrating  the  waste  of  the  human  body,  I  confined  myself  to 
that  form  of  it  which  could  be  made  intelligible  to  pupils  who  had  not 
been  instructed  in  Physiology.  Where  this  subject  has  been  taught 
to  children,  impressive  lessons  may  be  founded  on  it,  embracing  a  wide 
field  of  practical  duties,  both  personal  and  social  I  learned  this  mode 
of  teaching  from  my  friend  Mr.  William  Ellis,  of  No.  6,  Lancaster- 
terrace,  Regent's-park ;  and  beg  to  recommend  to  every  one  who  feels 
an  interest  in  it  to  visit  the  schools  in  London  conducted  by  Mr. 
Bruntz  in  Chancery-lane,  and  Mr.  Shields  in  Peckham.  They  will 
there  learn  that  it  is  capable  of  extensive  and  highly  beneficial  appli- 
cations. There  are  six  Birkbeck  schools  in  London,  which  Mr.  Ellis 
has  been  instrumental  in  establishing  on  this  plan,  and  also  similar 
schools  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  a  visit  to  any  of  which  will 
be  found  interesting  and  instructive. 


On  the  Physiological  Influences  of  Certain  Methods  of  Teaching. 
By  Robert  Brhdenell  Carter,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Medical 
and  Chirurgical  Society. 

The  magnitude  of  the  educational  work  that  is  being  carried  on  at 
the  present  day,  and  the  efibrts  that  are  being  made  to  extend  in 
every  direction  the  operations  of  the  elementary  teacher,  will  be 
admitted  to  render  it  a  matter  of  grave  importance  that  those  opera- 
tions should  be  conducted  in  the  best  and  most  useful  manner,  and 
should  accomplish  the  largest  possible  amount  both  of  immediate  and 
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of  ultimate  good.  To  insure,  as  far  as  may  be,  the  attainment  of 
these  objects,  it  is  desirable  that  our  schools  should  be  subjected  to 
every  kind  of  scrutiny,  and  that  the  soundness  of  the  principles  on 
which  they  are  conducted  should  be  tested  by  science  and  reason, 
whilst  the  results  they  produce  are  tested  by  experience.  The  latter 
branch  of  the  inquiry  will  generally  be  the  most  popular,  and  will 
often  be  said  to  be  the  most  practical;  but  I  believe  the  former 
cannot  safely  be  neglected,  if  we  would  rightly  interpret  the  fiuHs 
established  by  observation.  The  promoters  of  schools— -actively  con- 
tending against  the  many  difficulties  which  arise  out  of  the  condition 
of  society — ^having  to  provide  funds,  to  attract  pupils,  and  to  strive 
to  retain  them — are  peculiarly  tempted  to  regard  a  school  as  an  end, 
rather  than  a  means, — ^to  consider  their  resi)onsibilities  over  when 
the  pupils  are  assembled, — and  to  estimate  the  fruits  of  their  labours 
by  a  numerical  standard.  But,  so  long  as  we  find  that  the  use  of 
other  and  better  standards  does  not  furnish  us  with  satisfactory 
results, — so  long  as  the  religion,  the  morality,  and  the  intelligence  of 
the  mass  of  scholars  fall  short,  not  only  of  what  we  might  hope,  but 
of  what  we  might  reasonably  expect, — so  long,  I  apprehend,  will  it  be 
proper  to  make  frequent  reference  to  demonstrable  first  principles, 
and  to  examine  carefully  where,  and  in  what  degree,  we  may  have 
been  led  astray  from  them  by  the  exigencies  of  practice.  An  associa- 
tion like  the  present,  removed  by  its  very  nature  from  the  engrossing 
struggle  in  which  the  pioneers  of  education  are  engaged,  seems  to 
ofifer  peculiar  facilities  for  the  right  conduct  of  such  investigation. 

In  the  rapid  scientific  progress  of  the  last  few  years,  and  especially 
in  the  application  of  science  to  the  comforts  or  conveniences  of  life, 
there  has  been  nothing  more  remarkable  than  the  assistance  con- 
stantly received  from  unexpected  sources.  The  relations  of  various 
departments  of  inquiry  have  been  enlarged  beyond  all  anticipation ; 
and  researches  apparently  the  most  unconnected  have  been  found  to 
bear  closely  upon  one  another.  Among  numerous  examples,  there 
are  perhaps  none  more  noteworthy  than  those  furnished  by  physiology, 
a  science  limited,  until  lately,  to  the  consideration  of  organs  and 
functions  common  to  man  with  the  lower  animals,  but  now  extended 
to  those  which  most  distinguish  him.  The  theory  of  sensation, 
announced  about  eleven  years  ago  by  Dr.  Carpenter,  has  led  to  a 
complete  revolution  in  mental  pliilosuphy,  and  has  given  us  an 
inductive  science,  in  lieu  of  a  speculative  pursuit  of  doubtful  utility. 
The  relations  of  the  mental  faculties  to  the  nervous  system,  and  of 
the  nervous  system  to  the  organism  as  a  whole,  have  been  sufficiently 
elucidated  for  many  practical  purposes ;  and  a  careful  examination  of 
the  growth  and  development  of  the  brain,  and  of  the  functions  of  its 
parts,  has  revealed  laws  subject  to  which  that  growth  and  develop- 
ment may  be  controlled,  promoted,  retarded,  or  modified  for  good  or 
evil  By  this  increase  of  knowledge,  physiology  is  enabled  to  afford 
in  the  ciilture  of  the  mind  such  assistance  as  formerly  it  could  render 
only  to  the  nutrition  of  the  body, — analysing  difFereut  mental  oi>era- 
tiuns,  and  exhibiting  their  tendencies,  with  almost  as  much  preciidon 
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as  can  be  attained  in  estimating  the  ejects  of  regimen.  It  has 
become  possible,  therefore,  to  cpiuaider  educiition  a  prooeas  to  be  oon- 
d acted  in  strict  harmonj-  with  the  geneml  pi^jgresa  towards  maturity , 
and  not^  as  it  were,  outside  of^  or  apart  from  it.  It  ha«  become 
possible  to  ascerttiin  precise! j  the  want  of  a  child*s  miuiJ,  atid  the 
nMLdner  in  which  this  want  can  be  supplied. 

In  illustfation  of  the  foregoing  remarks,  it  is  mj  purpose  to  refer 
chieQj  to  »  kind  of  superficial  teaching  which  I  believe  to  be  very 
premlent,  although  it  is  almost  univecBally  condemned  Lu  theoiy,  and 
although  it  fully  justifies  this  condemnation  in  practice.  '  Learning 
by  rote'  is,  we  aU  know,  worthless  learnings  or  nearly  so;  but  it 
assumes  so  many  disguisea,  is  ho  e^y  to  encourage^  and  so  di  Hi  cult  to 
check,  that  it  probably  forms  the  chief  occupation  of  children  in 
elementaiy  schools.  Physiology  permits  so  precise  a  definition  of 
this  kind  of  learning, — furnishes  such  sufficient  teats  for  its  detection, 

xplainB  so  clearly  ita  inutilityf^aiid  ejdiibits  so  plainly  its  neces^ 

ly  evil  consequences, — that  I  venture  to  hope  the  time  of  the 
tiou  will  not  be  ^together  mifflpent  in  a  brief  considerfttion  of 
these  several  particulars 

In  order  to  bring  them  fairly  under  notice,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
refer,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  several  kinds  of  action  which  may 
be  excited  in  the  nervous  centimes  by  impressions  affecting  the  organs 
of  sense.  Such  impressions  raiist  always  be  considered  to  liberate  or 
initiate  nervous  force ;  and  this  force  may  dbplay  itself  in.  either  of 
the  following  methods : — 

First :  It  may  be  immediately  reflected  from  the  sensoriom  along 
the  motor  nerves,  producing  appropriate  action,  but  not  affecting 
the  consciousness^  and  leaving  no  trace  upon  the  memory. 

Secondly :  It  may  excite  the  consciousness  of  sensatioo,  a  conscious- 
ness commonly  accompanied  by  a  simple  feeling  of  pleasure  or  pain, 
and  leaving  an  impression  upon  the  memory,  but  liable  to  be  fotlowetl 
by  appropriate  action  as  the  result  of  reflected  force,  without  the 
oocnrrence  of  any  deliberative  or  intellectual  process. 

Thirdly  (and  lastly) :  The  sensational  may  be  followed  by  intellectual 
eonaciousness,  which  is  necessary  to  the  exercise  of  judgment. 

Of  these  modes  of  activity^  the  first,  which  is  almost  peculiar  to  the 
states  of  abstraction  and  reverie^  may  be  left  out  of  accoimt  m.  the 
present  inquiry. 

The  second  may  be  regarded  as  the  normal  state  of  the  uncultivated 
human  mind,  or  as  the  action  which  the  nervous  centres  perform 
spontaneously  under  the  influence  of  physical  impressions. 

The  third  does  not  appear  to  arise  spontaneously,  but  to  be  excited 
by  contact  with  an  already  developed  intelligence;  and  both  of  the 
second  and  third  it  may  be  said,  in  general  terms^  that  habit  increases 
the  power  to  perform  either,  by  stimulating  the  growth  of  its  nervous 
organ. 

It  is  possible  that  there  may  be  some  among  my  hearers  who  are 
not  prepared  to  assent  to  the  position  that  intellectual  acta  are  not  of 
spontaneous  origin^     If  so^  I  will  beg  them  to  consider,  what  is  the 
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life  of  a  savage  ?  It  resolvefl  itself  into  sensation  and  action.  The 
acuteness  of  his  senses,  and  the  vigour  of  his  limbs,  are  the  outlets 
through  which  his  vital  energies  find  scope.  His  senses^  practised 
and  watchful,  as  well  as  acute,  often  receive  impressions  that  must 
not  be  neglected  for  a  moment,  and  his  whole  attention  is  oonoen- 
trated  upon  their  reports.  His  faculties  are  all  bent  outward.  He 
remembers  the  order  of  succession  in  which  certain  events  have 
already  happened,  and  he  expects  that  succession  to  recur, — ^the  sun 
to  rise  in  the  morning, — the  seasons  to  follow  their  aocuatomed 
course.  Certain  signs  and  circumstances  appeal  to  his  memory  and 
experience,  acquaint  him  with  opportunities  of  procuring  food,  or  of 
escaping  danger,  and  lead  him  to  anticipate  his  prej  or  to  avoid  his 
enemy.  In  doing  so  he  does  not  obey  his  own  volition  or  reflec- 
tion, but  the  law  written  upon  his  members  by  a  ReaacHi  that  ia 
perfect,  and  a  Will  that  is  omnipotent.  Hence  the  promptness  indis- 
pensable to  his  safety.  Human  reflection  abstracts  the  attention 
from  outward  things;  human  volition  is  wavering  and  irresolute. 
A  contemplative  savage  would  be  scalped  upon  his  first  war-path ;  an 
undecided  savage  would  be  starved  upon  his  first  hunting-party. 
Sensations  unconnected  with  the  very  conditions  of  animal  existence 
are  infrequent  in  the  life  of  the  forest  and  the  prairie,  and,  when 
experienced,  are  accompanied  by  a  simple  feeling  of  pleasure  or  pain. 
By  virtue  of  this  connexion  tiiey  are  called  emotions,  and,  when  felt 
or  remembered,  they  excite  to  speech  or  action,  vehement  according 
to  their  intensity,  and  directed  to  the  attainment  of  an  object  of 
desire, — to  the  destruction  or  removal  of  an  object  of  aversion. 

Now,  lot  us  imagine  a  man  taken  from  savagism  and  brought 
suddenly  into  the  midst  of  civilization.  Let  us  suppose  some  minor 
difficulties  removed, — such  as  those  of  dress,  language,  or  superficial 
conformity  to  manners  and  customs, — and  lot  us  inquire,  what  would 
then  be  the  circumstances  disqualifying  the  stranger  for  his  altered 
lot  ?  Manifestly,  two  of  great  importance.  The  number  and  variety 
of  events  soliciting  his  attention,  and  remotely,  or  not  at  all,  con- 
nected with  each  other,  would  bewilder  and  confuse  a  brain  in  which 
precedence  had  represented  causation,  and  sequence  efiTeot  The 
many  objects  of  desire  around  him,  and  the  comj)etitions  of  the  world, 
would  excite  passions  that  he  had  never  learned  to  control,  and  that 
society  would  not  suffer  him  to  indulge.  His  mind  would  be  broken 
down  by  external  pressure,  or  worn  out  by  internal  strife. 

To  prevent  similar  results  among  the  bom  members  of  a  civilised 
community, — to  render  them  intellectually  equal  to  the  trials  and 
demands  of  their  state  of  existence,  is,  in  principle^  the  object  of 
education.  The  healthy  human  infant  comes  into  the  world  with  a 
capacity  to  feel  and  remember  sensations  and  emotions,  and  to 
perform  actions  directed  by  them — a  capacity  which  is  necessarily 
developed  by  the  conditions  of  animal  existence.  The  infant  possesses 
also  a  capacity  to  reflect  and  determine;  but  this  may  remain  dor- 
mant, or  nearly  so,  and  probably  can  only  be  called  into  exercise  by 
contact  with  the  reflecting  and  determining  minds  of  others.     Sensa- 
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t]OB%  as  gucfa,  do  not  aSect  it,  Tho  combu^ible  material  k  present, 
but  the  spark  to  kindle  it  must  be  brcniglit  from  a  lire  that  m  already 
hxitning*  Tlie  cajiacity  exists  in  wldelj  different  proportional— is 
ftometimea  &o  gi>(?at  as  to  spring  iuto  vigorous  growth  through  that 
slight  attritton  of  miuda  that  ia,  practical Ij,  a  necessity  of  life, — somo- 
times  so  a  mall,  that  it  scaroely  flDumhes^  even  UDder  careful  and 
ikaeidaous  training.  As  a  genera]  rule,  the  exceptions  to  which  are 
probably  apparent  rather  than  real,  it  13  said  that  a  man's  brain 
*  grows  to'  the  kind  of  activity  most  liabitnal  to  it^  whether  scEisa- 
tiou&I  or  intellectual,  and  a  tendency  to  the  character  thus  impressed 
upon  it  18  transmitted,  in  aome  nieaaur©,  to  his  aJfjpring, 

Notwithstaiidiiig  this  tendency^  however,  and  notwithstanding  the 
|>od$ii>]e  eKikjtence  of  great  capacity  for  future  iuteliectnal  €Xertioa, 
tlie  life  of  i2iariy  chiblhood  is  almost  entirely  scnsationalj  a  &«t  not 
riglitly  \mdorstood  by  the  majority  of  persons  who  observe  the  actions 
of  chilib^rj,  and  attribute  them  to  the  eame  causes  that  might  pro- 
duce aiuiilar  conduct  in  adults.  I  was  lately  shown  a  supposed 
example  of  precocious  talent^  in  a  boy  just  turned  two  years  old,  who 
knew  by  heart  several  little  stories  that  had  been  read  to  him  a  few 
times  by  his  mother  or  his  nurse*  He  repeated  them  perfectly, 
holding  the  book  in  his  hand,  and,  being  unable  to  read,  he  still 
vetnembered  at  what  word  to  turn  the  pag&  Tho«e  about  him  felt 
certain  that  his  memory  was  aBsiisted  by  oompreheitsion  of,  and 
interest  in,  the  subject  matter  of  the  narratives ;  but  I  dispelled  this 
delusion  by  repeating  to  him  some  seutences  in  the  Turkish  language, 
which  he  listened  to  with  pleasure,  and  soon  repeated  with  accuracy. 
Xn  thi»  csBe,  the  plos^ure  derived  fi'om  sensation^  or  from  the  power 
to  imitate  his  elders,  must  have  been  the  child's  only  stimulus  \  and 
tbe  B&me  causes  coatiune  in  oper&tioa  to  a  much  more  advanced  age, 
&Dd  oo(^sion  conduct  which  it  b  a  veiy  gross  (though  common)  error 
to  regard  as  a  proof  of  intelligence.  The  children  of  the  educated 
classes^  however,  have  the  purely  sensational  period  of  their  lives 
brought  to  a  speedy  close.  Their  mental  £a.culties  ai^  aroused  and 
exercised  by  the  convej-satiou  of  their  parents,  or  by  the  floating 
information  of  the  family  circle.  Knowledge  is  early  pre^nted  to 
them  in  di verbified  and  attractive  forma.  They  are  stimulated  to 
obecnre,  assisted  to  refiect,  encouraged  to  inquire,  taught  to  remember. 
They  derive  a  new  and  exqukite  pleasure  from  the  endowments  thus 
called  into  activity ;  and  they  seek  for  information  with  an  avidity 
that  is  never  sati&tied,  witli  a  curiosity  that  never  Bags.  2Tot  so  with 
the  cliildren  of  the  ignorant  pooi*,  who  themselves  look  to  the  enjoy- 
ments of  sense  as  their  only  relief  from  the  monotony  of  labour.  The 
offspring  of  such  persons  are  netesaarily  exclnded  from  tliose  influences 
which,  in  poiiit  of  fact,  commence  the  education  of  their  more  fortunate 
aon temporaries;  and,  in  a  genei^  ^^Y%  they  do  not  pass  beyond  the 
stage  of  sense  perception.  Of  course,  thei^  are  numerous  exception 3, 
but  I  feel  no  doubt  a^  to  the  rule.  Practising  as  a  surgeon  in  a  densely 
peopled  mining  district,  children  of  tins  description  fall  daily  under 
tujr  notice;  and  I  sy^matiually  endeavour  to  ascertab  the  nature  of 
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their  mental  operations.  I  find  the  exercise  of  the  senses  to  be  the 
ordinary  limit;  an  exercise  varying,  as  between  individnalSi  in  the 
acuteness  and  readiness  with  which  it  is  performed,  but  yarying  little 
or  nothing  in  its  essential  nature. 

Admitting  fully  that  the  two  classes  of  children  I  have  endeaTonred 
to  describe,  pass  into  each  other  by  imperceptible  gradations,  let  us 
still  hold  them  apart  in  our  minds,  and  follow  them  to  school.  The 
pupil,  whose  intellect  has  been  aroused,  cannot  help  striving  to  imder- 
stand,  partially  at  least,  what  he  hears  or  learns;  and  cannot  fasten 
his  attention  upon  sounds  that  are  unintelligible  to  him.  The  pupil 
whose  intellect  has  slumbered,  w^hile  his  senses  have  been  active, 
remembers  sounds  with  fsicility,  and  is  content  to  attach  no  meaning 
to  them.  He  substitutes  the  ap|)earance  of  knowledge  for  the  reality 
— the  sign  for  the  thing  signified — words  for  ideas — answers  for 
information.  His  verbal  knowledge  is  often  so  accurate  as  to  prevent 
the  slightest  suspicion  of  the  utter  mental  darkness  that  it  veils.  At  a 
school  examination  he  is  asked  (say)  to  enumerate  the  properties  of 
iron ;  and  he  has  malleability,  fusibility,  ductility,  and  so  forth,  at  his 
fingers*  ends.  Some  one,  possibly  doubtful  of  the  depth  of  his  attain- 
ments, may  ask  what  he  means  by  a  'property;'  but  the  reply  that 
it  is  a  '  quality '  will  seldom  fail  to  satisfy  the  querist.  Few  would 
suspect  what  is  certainly  often  the  case,  namely,  that  none  of  these 
words  represent,  or  have  ever  represented,  any  glimmering  of  know- 
ledge, any  sort  of  intellectual  idea.  The  children  who  repeat  them, 
often  not  only  do  not  understand,  or  wish  to  understand  them,  but  posi- 
tively do  not  know  that  they  can  be  imderstood :  remembering,  and 
imitating,  what  they  have  heard,  just  as  a  little  savage  would  tibe  cry 
of  a  wild  animal,  or  the  call  of  a  bird  to  its  mate. 

The  effect  produced  upon  the  pupils  by  this  sensational  learning 
may  be  briefly  regarded  in  a  twofold  manner.  In  the  first  place,  the 
period  of  school  life  is  wasted,  partially  or  wholly,  according  to  the 
degree  of  the  evil.  In  the  second,  the  mind  is  absolutely  weakened. 
The  sensorium,  which  might  be  left  to  nature,  is  called  into  activity; 
and  the  intellect,  which  should  be  cultivated  by  art,  is  left  dormant^ 
The  cliild  is  trained  towards  the  mental  state  suited  to  savagism; 
instead  of  towards  that  required  by  civilization ;  and,  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  the  kind  of  mental  weakness  observed  in  the  savage  is  the 
result.  It  would  be  difficult  to  devise  a  process  which  should  predis- 
pose more  powerfully  than  this  to  mental  alienation  under  the  trials 
of  life ;  and  I  believe  that  the  prevalence  and  the  increase  of  insanity 
are  due,  in  great  measure,  to  the  faultiness  of  common  methods  of 
instruction. 

The  cause  chiefly  concerned  in  the  production  of  sensational  learning 
is,  perhaps,  the  absolute  non-recognition  by  schoolmasters  of  the  fre- 
quency, or  even  the  possibility,  to  say  nothing  of  the  undesirableness, 
of  this  distinct  form  of  mental  activity.  Physiology  has  not  long 
revealed  the  fact,  and  the  fact  lias  never  been  brought  under  their 
attention.  In  ignorance  of  it,  they  take  the  children  of  the  poor,  and 
stimulate  their  sense  perceptions,  heedless  of  the  Acuities  that  lie 
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dormant  beneath.  Or  they  take  the  children  of  the  better  classes,  in 
whom  &Tourable  domestic  circumstances  have  produced  some  degree 
of  intellectual  life;  and  this  thej  crush  under  an  excess  of  tasks.  The 
lessons  are  too  long,  or  too  difficult,  or  too  numerous — ^the  growing 
mind  gives  up  in  despair,  and  delegates  its  work  to  the  sensorium. 
The  pupil,  in  perpetual  disgrace  as  long  as  his  learning  was  retarded 
bj  efforts  to  comprehend,  reaches  the  head  of  his  class  as  soon  as  he 
surrenders  himself  to  the  guidance  of  sound.  The  master  rejoices  over 
a  pattern  hoy  produced  from  a  dunce;  the  physiologist  would  mourn 
over  a  possible  philosopher  extinguished  at  school 

The  remedy,  theoreticaUy  speaking,  must  be  sought  in  a  distinct 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  purposive  excitation  of  the  higher 
fsLOulties  of  the  mind  should  be  the  first  step  in  education,  as  it  forms 
the  only  foundation  upon  which  an  enduring  superstructure  can  be 
laid.  Where  this  first  step  has  been  made  at  home,  the  duty  of  the 
schoolmaster  is  easy;  it  being  chiefly  necessary  to  arrange  that  the 
lessons  shall  stimulate,  but  not  outstrip  or  baffle,  the  comprehension. 
Where  the  first  step  has  been  whoUy  neglected,  as  is  too  often  the 
case  with  the  children  attending  elementary  schools,  the  duty  of  the 
master  is  very  difficult,  requiriug  that  he  should  exercise  hia  pupils 
in  the  rudiments  of  thinking,  comparing,  judging, — and  that  he  should 
use  lessons  as  instruments  for  piercing  through  their  sense  perceptions, 
BO  as  to  reach  minds  already  rendered  sluggish  by  neglect.  Practically, 
this  result  is  obtained  at  present,  in  some  of  the  best  elementary 
schools,  (seldom  or  never,  I  fear,  through  a  clear  knowledge  of  what  to 
strive  for,  but)  by  reason  of  the  animation  and  liveliness  of  the  master, 
or  of  his  quick  and  ready  sympathy  with  the  children,  intuitively 
prompting  him  to  the  use  of  words  which  appeal  to  their  intelligence. 
Where  this  is  the  case,  we  commonly  see  that  parents  appreciate  the 
improvement  of  their  children,  and  are  induced  to  make  self-denjring 
efforts  to  keep  them  longer  at  school  In  inferior  schools,  where  sen- 
sational teaching  prevails,  I  suspect  not  only  that  the  children  do  not 
receive  the  smallest  benefit,  but  that  their  parents  and  themselves  feel 
they  do  not;  and  that  this  is  at  least  one  among  the  causes  of  their 
early  removal  Under  a  better  system,  even  if  the  work  of  the 
master  were  prematurely  stopped,  the  pupil  would  still  carry  away  a 
capacity  for  self-education,  and  a  possibility  of  deriving  pleasure  from 
the  attempt. 

Upon  advancing  such  views  as  these,  I  have  often  been  met  by  an 
objection  that  the  faculties  of  the  children  of  the  poor  would  not 
respond  to  training;  and  that,  whereas  they  now  do  learn  something 
after  a  fetshion,  they  would,  under  the  system  proposed,  fail  to  learn 
anything  at  all  In  reply^  it  is  sufficient  to  mention  the  effects  that 
have  been  produced  by  the  careful  management  of  minds  obviously  of 
the  lowest  order.  The  reports  of  our  own  idiot  asylum,  or  of  the 
asylum  for  cretins  founded  by  Dr.  Guggenbuhl,  are  perfectly  conclu- 
sive upon  this  point. 

I  should  not  omit  to  mention  that  the  sensational  activity  of  early 
childhood  may  be  utilized  for  many  school  purposes,  the  enumeration 
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of  which  would  lead  mo  into  superfluous  detail.  I  have  endeavoured 
to  place  an  admitted  evil  in  a  point  of  view  from  which  I  think  it  has 
been  insufficiently  regarded ;  and  to  suggest  the  theory  of  a  remedy. 
Practically,  a  remedy  can  only  bo  expected  where  public  attention  is 
directed  to  the  matter;  when  it  is  generally  felt  that  the  school-time 
of  the  poor  is  all  the  more  precious  for  being  short;  and  when  there 
is  a  general  demand  for  a  system  of  teaching  more  intelligent,  and  less 
perfunctory,  than  that  which  at  present  too  commonly  prevails. 


On  the  Relation  of  Ragged  Schools  to  the  Educatiofial 
Movement.    By  Mary  Carpenter. 

Ragged  Schools  have  not  yet  become  distinctly  connected  with  the 
educational  movement  of  our  country.  Thirteen  years  have  now 
elapsed  since  the  first  attempt  was  made  in  the  metropolis  (an  isolated 
effort  had  been  made  in  the  country  some  thirty  years  before)  to 
bring  under  the  reach  of  instruction  those  who  were  utterly  beyond 
its  pale,  and  for  whose  souls  none  appeared  to  care.  The  grain  of 
mustard  seed  has  become  a  large  tree,  overshadowing  thousands. 
Bagged  Schools  have  multiplied  beyond  all  expectation;  they  have 
enlarged  and  extended  their  mode  of  operation,  but  yet  they  have 
retained  the  same  essential  elements :  they  have  attempted  to  reach 
a  class  tmtouched  by  any  other  existing  agency;  they  have  employed 
means  essentially  different  from  that  of  other  scJvooU,  and  tliey  have 
made  the  voluntary  efforts  and  influence  (f  unpaid  Christian  labowren 
an  important  part  of  the  scheme. 

It  would  at  first  sight  appear  very  strange  to  a  bystander  that  a 
whole  class  of  schools  should  have  been  ignored  by  the  Council 
authorized  by  our  Government  to  aid  and  encourage  education  in 
the  country,  and  should  have  been  entirely  passed  by  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  pecuniary  grants  from  the  public  funds;  that  they  should  have 
been  scai-ccly  alluded  to  in  the  great  Educational  Conference  so 
recently  assembled  in  the  metropolis,  and  should,  in  fact,  be  left  to 
stand  aside  whenever  school  matters  are  discussed;  and  this  may 
appear  particularly  remarkable  when  it  is  recollected  that  it  is  the 
peculiar  object  of  the  Council  on  Education  to  call  out  and  stimulate 
voluntary  effort,  and  that  in  no  scIiooIh  has  this  been  so  exerted  as  in 
Ilagged  Schools.  The  causes  of  this  seemingly  strange  omission  as 
respects  Ilagged  Schools  are  easily  explained.  These  were  at  first 
purely  experimental,  and  their  founders  felt  that  any  interference^ 
even  in  the  form  of  assistance,  would  shackle  their  operations,  and 
hinder  the  effect  of  their  work.  This  the  venerable  John  Pounds  of 
Portsmouth  felt,  when  he  went  on  labouring  at  his  little  Ragged 
School  for  twenty  years,  unknown  to  even  his  own  townsmen,  and 
then  declined  the  proffered  aid,  preferring  to  spend  all  his  own  hard- 
earned  and  humble  means  for  his  children.     When  the  schools 
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firmly  established  the  managers  did  not,  except  in  very  few  cases, 
seek  the  help  of  the  Government  grants,  knowing  that  these  were 
made  on  conditions  toith  which  it  wan  impossible  that  they  could 
comply;  and  the  subject  was  so  new  to  the  public,  that  they  were  not 
prepared  to  appeal  to  it  or  to  the  Government  in  support  of  their  claims 
to  help.  But  public  attention  has  now  been  called  to  the  necessity  of 
extending  education  to  the  '  perishing  and  dangerous  classes*  of  the 
commimity — those  thai  most  need  it.  Liberal  aid  was  granted  in  a 
Minute  made  on  the  2nd  of  June,  1856,  nominally  to  Reformatory  and 
Bagged  Schools;  but  the  latter  have  been  excluded  by  a  subsequent 
Minute,  and  grants  from  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  are 
confined  still  to  schools  for  convicted  and  vagrant  children,  on  the 
one  hand,  to  the  children  of  parents  who  can  pay  for  their  education 
on  the  other — i,e,  to  Keformatories,  and  feeding  Industrial  Schools 
coming  under  a  certain  test,  and  to  British  and  National  Schools. 
These  schools  will  doubtless  be  put  on  their  proper  footing,  when 
their  claims  are  imderstood,  and  when  it  is  demonstrated  that  a  per- 
manent need  of  them  exists  in  our  country.  This,  then,  it  will  now 
be  attempted  briefly  to  set  forth. 

Whenever  educational  statistics  are  taken  in  any  large  town  an 
inunense  discrepancy  is  discovered  between  the  number  of  children 
who  are  in  attendance  at  school  and  those  who  acttiaUy  exist.  Some 
of  them  are  accoimted  for  by  being  at  work,  some  are  at  home 
for  domestic  purposes,  some  are  known  to  the  police  as  pilferers  and 
vagabonds,  if  nothing  worse;  and  all  these  it  is  now  happily  within 
the  power  of  our  magistrates  to  consign  either  to  certified  reforma- 
tories or  to  industrial  schools.  But,  s^r  these  deductions  are  made, 
thousands  imaccounted  for  remain;  extensive  rural  parishes  have 
their  tens  and  hundreds,  and  these  altogether  make  up  the  millions 
of  untaught  children  of  whom  we  heard  at  the  Educational  Conference, 
and  to  whom  his  Boyal  Highness  the  Prince  Consort  so  feelingly 
alluded.  It  is  to  these  children,  who  cannot  or  will  not  attend  the 
National  and  British  Schools,  and  yet  who  have  not  so  committed 
themselves  as  to  be  taken  to  school  by  the  h>and  of  the  law,  that  the 
efforts  of  Bagged  Schools  are  directed.  And  it  is  these  who  present 
a  constant  hindrance  and  temptation  to  evil  to  honest  children 
attending  school,  who  draw  them  off  and  i)lunge  them  into  crime, 
themselves  often  escaping  detection  by  their  superior  skill  and 
dexterity,  who  will  ever  furnish  fresh  recruits  for  our  reformatories, 
-who  even  do  much  indirectly  towards  lowering  the  educational  status 
of  the  labouring  classes,  as  the  close  proximity  of  evil  always  must 
do,  and  who  wiU  form  a  hand  of  criminals  for  the  next  generation. 
Words  cannot  describe  the  mischief  to  the  State  arising  from  this 
miass  of  ignorance,  which  must  perpettuUe  itself  unless  strongly  grappled 
with.  Its  nature  and  am>ount  cannot  be  ascertained  by  any  educa- 
tional statistics,  because  such  children  do  not  present  themselves 
when  these  are  made,  but  it  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that,  in 
only  one  town — that  of  Liverpool, — of  19,336  persons  who  had 
been  apprehended  in  nine  months  ending  September  30th,  1856,  only 
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3-00  per  cent  could  read  and  write  well,  and  nearly  half  had  no 
knowledge  of  either.  At  the  Sheffield  Ragged  School  300,  out  of 
420  boys,  did  not  even  know  their  alphabet  on  admission,  and  420 
girls  were  equally  ignorant.  Such  will  probably  be  the  usual  condi- 
tion of  the  children  who  are  drawn  into  llagged  Schools.  And  their 
actual  ignoninco  CJinnot  be  gauged  by  any  statement  of  this  kind. 
This  ignorance  of  letters  is  only  a  8ymi)tom  of  still  more  dangerous 
ignorance — it  is  an  indication  of  an  utter  carelessness  respecting  all 
that  is  needful  for  the  welfare  of  the  individual  and  of  society — an 
ignorance  of  all  necessaiy  for  this  life  and  for  the  next.  The  jmrents 
who  will  have  allowed  their  children  thus  to  grow  up  must  either  be 
plunged  in  a  depth  of  poverty  which  loudly  calls  for  the  hand  of 
charity,  or  living  tliat  iiregular  life  which  is  perhaps  the  most 
injurious  of  any  to  a  healthy  physical  or  mond  development,  or 
they  are  actually  sunk  in  vicious  habits,  which  must  be  imparted  to 
the  children. 

Of  the  whole  number  of  boys  and  girls  alluded  to  in  the  Sheffield 
Bagged  School,  only  six  boys  and  ten  girls  were  orphans;  therefore 
such  must  have  been  the  condition  of  the  parents.  And  yet  we 
liave  heard  it  denied  by  some  that  any  class  of  children  exists  which 
cannot  be  brought  under  the  existing  schools  for  the  working  classei, 
or  who  ought  not  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  law.  Let  such  persons  go 
from  their  resjiectable  homes  and  places  of  business,  let  them  plunge 
into  the  depths  of  London  wretchedness,  unvisited  by  any  save  the 
policeman  or  the  Christian  missionary ;  let  them  even  pass  through  a 
few  streets  beyond  their  well-known  thoroughfares  of  Westminster;  let 
thoin  traverse  whole  districts  in  Liverpool,  where  the  lowest  poverty 
and  vice  must  jiresent  theniarlves  to  the  most  casual  observer;  let  them 
plunge  into  courts  and  alleys  in  Bristol  and  Cardiff,  and  doubtless 
other  large  towns,  which  the  |M:)lice  pass  by  in  desimir,  and  hardly  dare 
to  tenter  when  some  urgent  call  for  inUirference  demands  their  help, — 
and  then  let  such  pei-sons  S!iy  that  there  is  no  need  for  llagged 
Schools,  for  that  all  the  children  in  England  who  are  not  swept  off  by 
the  hand  of  the  police  into  reformatories  or  industrial  schools,  can 
attend  the  ordinary  j)ay  schools,  and  ought  to  do  so. 

The  want,  then,  actually  exists  of  some  agency  beyond  that  at 
pi*esent  contem])lated  by  Minutes  of  Council;  and  it  must  exist  until 
reforms  are  made  in  the  moral  and  social  condition  of  England,  which 
we  cannot  expect  to  see  carried  out  in  the  i>reseut  generation  of  adults^ 
but  for  which  we  may  prepare  the  way. 

Now,  (to  the  llagged  Schools  direct  their  efforts  expressly  to  this 
class  of  children,  and  do  they  actually  effect  the  work  proposed! 
That  they  do  thus  direct  their  efforts,  and  indeed  confine  them  to  this 
class,  is  proved  by  the  fundamental  rule  of  the  llagged  School  Union, 

*  that  those  children  alone  be  admitted  who  are  destitiUe  of  any  other 
means  0/ instruction'     In  other  llagged  Schools  the  rule  is  similar: 

*  The  school  is  for  the  gratuitous  instruction  of  such  young  persons 
only  as  cannot  attend  other  schools,  owing  to  the  poverty  of  their 
parents  or  their  own  want  of  character  or  neoessary  clothiog.'     The 
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noble  President  of  tHe  Ragged  School  TJDion  thus  states  the  object  of 
the  managers  of  the  Hull  JBtotgged  School :  *  Your  particular  province 
is  over  the  children  in  the  mire  and  the  gutter 8;  and  when  you  pass 
from  these  to  more  placid  and  clear  waters,  you  leave  your  calling, 
and  neglect  your  duty.*  And  if  ordinary  discretion  and  care  are 
exercised  by  the  Committee  of  the  School  there  will  be  little  danger 
of  these  schools  luring  off  children  from  higher  schools.  My  own 
somewhat  extensive  experience  fully  accords  with  that  of  other 
experienced  persons,  and  of  Lord  John  Hussell  in  his  recent  address 
at  the  Sheffield  Ragged  Schools,  that  the  honest  poor  would  not  wish 
their  children  to  associate  with  children  of  the  real  Ragged  School 
class;  that  these  schools  do  not  injure  the  pay  schools,  and  that  there 
is  a  spirit  of  independence  existing  in  the  country  which  would  make 
the  working  classes  prefer  schools  where  they  paid  for  what  they 
received  to  those  which  lowered  them  to  the  rank  of  recipients  of 
charity. 

Do  these  schools  really  do  the  work  intended?  Time  and  space 
will  not  permit  me  to  enter  into  the  details  which  might  be  endlessly 
multiplied,  to  show  that  those  who  were  on  the  borders  of  destruction, 
and  promising  to  be  always  an  expense  and  burden,  rather  tha^  a 
help  to  society,  now  become  honest  and  useful  members  of  it.  *  We 
admit  them  ragged,*  says  Lord  Shaftesbury,  in  the  address  above 
quoted,  *  and  turn  them  out  clothed,  as  we  admit  them  heathens  and 
turn  them  out  Christians'*  This  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  the 
whole;  and  we  are  not  surprised  to  hear  from  him,  that  of  the  large 
numbers  who  have  emigrated,  not  one  has  been  known  to  turn  out 
badly;  and  still  more,  that  in  one  year  460  old  scholars  presented 
themselves,  with  good  characters  from  employers,  to  the  society  esta- 
blished in  London  for  giving  annually  small  prizes  to  such.  The  last 
report  states  that  1260  scholars  were  put  out  into  situations.  During 
the  year  the  shoe-black  brigade  earned  2981^.  for  their  own  support; 
in  46  of  the  100  schools  connected  with  the  union,  there  are  no  fewer 
than  10,117  depositors  in  the  Penny  Banks,  who  have  paid  in  3439^. 
We  rejoice  to  hear  one  who  has  so  warmly  at  heart  the  cause  of 
education  as  Lord  J.  Russell,  declare  in  his  recent  speech  at  Sheffield — 
*  It  is  absolutely  necessary,  as  it  appeal's  to  me,  that  for  the  present, 
at  least,  the  voluntary  efforts  of  those  who  love  mankind,  and  have  a 
feeling  of  regard  for  their  neighbours,  and  /or  the  safety  of  society, 
should  combine  in  endeavouring  to  provide,  by  what  are  called  Ragged 
Schools,  and  by  schoob  of  a  similar  description,  a  supply  for  the 
wants  to  which  I  have  adverted.  I  believe  that  if  these  wants  are 
supplied,  although  we  can  never  hope,  in  our  most  sanguine  expecta- 
tions, that  temptations  will  not  divert  many  from  an  honest  and 
religious  course,  yet  that  the  number  of  those  who  are  sent  to  prison 
who,  not  having  originally  vicious  inclinations,  have  been  perverted 
by  bad  example  and  the  circumstances  of  their  position — that  the 
number  of  those  who  are  criminally  punished  will  very  much  decrease, 
and  society  be  a  great  gainer  thereby.* 

Such  b^g  the  opinion  of  so  distinguished  a  statesman,  as  it  will 
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probably  be  of  all  who  practically  anderstand  tlie  subject,  it  will 
be  a  matter  of  surprise  that  Kagged  Scliools  have  remaiiied  so  long 
excluded  from  aid,  and  still  are  so ;  especially  as  it  has  been  felt  by 
experienced  schoolmasters  of  British  Schools  to  have  a  very  beneficial 
effect  on  their  own  schools,  for  the  class  of  children  of  whom  we  have 
spoken  to  be  removed  from  exerting  an  external  injurious  influence 
on  their  scholars,  or  from  lowering  their  own  schools  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  children  in  irregular  attendance,  who,  if  admitted,  gi*eatly 
interfered  with  its  good  order. 

The  reason  of  such  exclusion  has  rested  partly  with  the  managers 
of  the  schools  themselves.  They  have  felt  tliat  their  work  was  of  a 
very  different  character  from  that  carried  on  in  the  schools  aided  by 
the  Council,  and  for  whom  the  Minutes  were  framed.  In  the  latter, 
intellectual  attainments,  and  the  habits  of  mind  necessary  to  acquire 
them,  were  chiefly  aimed  at.  The  masters,  to  receive  the  fiill  benefit 
of  the  aid  allowed,  must  have  gone  through  an  examination,  which 
many,  in  schools  belonging  to  a  higher  class  of  society,  would  shrink 
from.  The  annual  inspection  of  the  school  is  to  be  diligently  pre- 
pared for,  and  the  records  are  submitted  to  their  lordships,  and  pre- 
sented to  the  public,  of  the  particular  numbers  who  have  attained 
certain  ste|)s  in  book  learning.  The  pupil-teachers  must  give  consi- 
derable time  out  of  school  hours  to  their  own  studies,  and  the  master 
devote  daily  a  fixed  period  to  their  instruction.  The  Kagged  School 
managers  and  teachers  knew  that  this  was  impossible  in  their  schools, 
and  believed  that  the  mere  attempt  to  satisfy  these  demands,  which 
might  be  most  judiciously  made  on  other  schools,  would  paralyse  their 
efforts,  and  absolutely  prevent  the  accomplishment  of  the  end  intended. 

It  has  been  found,  practically,  that  certificated  teacher-masters  and 
pupil-teachers,  well  trained  in  a  British  or  National  School,  do  nd 
work  well  in  a  Ragged  School ;  their  intellectual  education  is  quite 
unnecessary,  and  has  most  commonly  withdrawn  tlieir  minds  from 
other  and  more  esserUial  parts  of  their  work  in  such  schools  as  these. 
Heading,  writing,  ciphenng,  are  valuable  and  important  means,  but 
not  the  end.  Other  schools  are  dealing  with  children  who  have 
homes,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word, — who  have  parents  who  may 
be  induced  to  co-operate  with  the  schoolmaster, — who  know  the  value 
of  character,  and  have  Icamt  somewhat  the  rights  of  property, — who 
have,  in  fact,  a  position  in  society,  and  are  prej>aring  to  fill  their 
destined  place  in  it  But  in  these  schools,  says  Lord  Shaftesbury, 
most  truly,  *  you  have  to  deal  with  a  class  almost  wholly  ignorant  of 
things  appertaining  to  domestic  life.  You  must  communicate  new 
ideas, — you  have  to  get  them  into  habits  of  regularity,  order,  and 
discifJino, — impart  to  them  the  habit  of  industry,  and  prove  to  them 
that  industry  is  the  means  of  their  livelihood.'  Hence  there  must  be 
a  variety  of  means  adoi)ted,  such  as  may  be  found  to  be  most  adapted 
to  the  special  wants  of  each  school,  but  which  cannot  be  brought 
under  the  particular  Minutes  of  Council.  Besides,  as  his  lordship 
also  observes,  the  fact  of  formal  exhibition  of  intellectual  progress 
would  be  most  injurious  to  such  a  school,  nor  could  its  real  condition 
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and  progress  be  ascertained  simply  by  a  formal  inspection.  Of  this, 
experienced  persons  are  fully  aware.  Hence,  while  greatly  wanting 
help,  with  their  operations  crippled  through  want  of  pecuniary  means, 
many  have  hitherto  preferred  to  go  on,  depending  on  voluntary  con- 
tributions alone,  to  risking  an  injurious  interference  with  their  work. 
The  Council,  on  the  other  hand,  has  not  seen  the  way  clear  to  give 
any  help  but  in  accordance  with  the  Minutes  framed  for  the  Pay 
Schools,  and  has  feared  that,  if  those  Minutes  were  in  any  way 
relaxed,  many  schoob  would  claim  the  privilege  to  whom  it  did  not 
rightfully  belong,  and  would  thus  sink  in  the  scale  to  a  lower 
grade. 

Ragged  Schools  must,  by  their  very  nature,  always  have  a  low 
inteUectual  status,  as  judged  by  the  ordinary  tests;  and  the  very 
inadequate  staff  of  teachers  found  in  most  of  them,  owing  to  their 
limited  resources,  necessarily  involves  a  far  lower  state  than  might  be 
attained  with  proper  appliancea  It  was  truly  said  of  one  school, 
where  one  mistress  had  the  care  of  200  scholars,  that  *  the  children 
were  kept,  not  taught.'  The  expense  is  very  great  of  maintaining 
efficiently  such  a  school,  for  a  large  moral  force  of  a  superior  kind  is 
required  to  do  these  children  real  good.  In  a  Ragged  School  for  200 
children,  with  an  Evening  School  of  about  50,  a  suitable  staff,  framed 
on  the  Minutes  of  June  2,  which  it  was  then  understood  that  such  a 
school  came  under,  cost  250/. — a  pound  for  each  child;  while  in  a  good 
British  School  each  child  need  not  cost  the  managers  more  than  5s. 
per  annum. 

It  is  only  in  ordinary  cases  by  government  aid  and  inspection, 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  these  schools,  that  they  can  be  made  what 
they  might  be  and  ought  to  he.  Yet,  this  inspection,  to  be  really 
useful,  must  be  based  on  very  liberal  principles,  to  allow  latitude  for 
the  varied  condition  of  schools,  necessarily  attendant  on  different 
circumstances.  In  some  towns  the  nature  of  the  population  is  of  a 
stationary  character,  and  the  bulk  of  the  children  can  be  detained 
three  or  four  years  in  the  school;  here  an  educational  condition  equal 
to  the  middle  classes  of  a  good  British  School  may  be  &irly  expected, 
and  many  of  the  children  may  eventually  be  drafted  off  to  a  Pay 
School  But  in  other  towns,  especially  those  where  there  is  a  floating 
Irish  population,  a  large  portion  are  changed  every  six  months,  and 
the  few  who  attend  through  several  years  are  so  irregular,  that  they 
cannot  fairly  afford  any  test  of  the  efficiency  of  the  school.  I  have 
known  a  boy  profess  to  have  attended  six  years,  and  not  know  his 
letters!     He  had  not  been  six  weeks  there. 

Surely,  when  this  subject  is  fairly  laid  before  the  Council,  the 
necessary  aid  will  be  given,  subject  to  conditions  which  can  be  com- 
plied with ;  such,  indeed,  as  are  laid  down  in  the  Minutes  of  June  2, 
1856,  at  the  time  specially  intended  for  Ragged  Schools  as  well  as 
Reformatories,  but  which  now  are  withdrawn  from  them  by  the 
imposition  of  a  test  which  cannot  be  complied  with.  Security  would 
be  fully  given  that  the  schools  are  confined  to  the  class  intended,  if 
the  Inspectors  visited  them,  not  only  at  a  formal  examination^  but  in 
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the  ordinary  working  of  the  school,  when  thej  could  hardlj  be  mis- 
taken respecting  the  real  nature  of  the  children,  and  when  they  might 
require  from  the  managers  a  declaration  that  they  had  personally 
examined  into  the  condition  of  the  scholars,  and  ascertained  that  they 
were  of  the  class  intended. 

Six  years  ago,  in  the  first  Conference  on  the  Reformatory  question 
held  in  this  town,  these  Ragged  Schools,  or  free  Day  SchooLsy  were 
made  a  special  object  of  consideration ;  resolutions  were  passed,  and 
a  memorial  was  sent  from  it,  praying  that  these  schools,  particularly 
needing  help,  and  greatly  requiring  it  for  the  good  of  society,  should 
have  aid  granted  them  adapted  to  their  needs.  The  other  two  object* 
of  that  Conference,  the  feeding  Industrial  and  the  Reformatory 
Schools,  have  already  been  effected.  May  it  be  the  honour  of  this 
great  meeting  to  have  publicly  acknowledged  the  claims,  and  by  their 
voice  obtained  them,  of  the  thousands  in  our  country  who  have  as 
yet  been  left  in  the  highways  and  byeways,  helpless  and  perishing, 
but  tmlling  to  come  to  the  waters  freely  offered  them,  and  in  a  con- 
dition to  be  reclaimed  to  society  by  the  hand  of  mercy  voluntarily 
extended  to  them. 


On  the  Application  of  Endowed  Charities  in  tlie  Improvement  of 
the  Education  and  Condition  of  the  Poor.  By  Thomas 
Hare. 

The  endowed  charities  of  this  country  consist  of  buildings,  lands, 
and  funds,  dedicated  by  express  foundation,  by  usage,  or  under  Acts 
of  Parliament,  or  schemes  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  in  prescribed 
forms  and  with  certain  conditions,  to  the  supply,  specifically  or  gene- 
rally, of  moral  and  physical  wants  of  people  of  various  ages  and  classes, 
according  as  each  scheme  may  have  been  prompted  by  the  sympathies 
of  its  author.  The  income  of  these  estates  was  returned  in  1788  as 
528,7 1 oZ.  It  appeared  by  the  reports  of  the  various  commissions 
which  finished  their  labours  in  1837,  to  amount  to  the  annual  sum  of 
1,209,395^.;  but  from  the  large  increase  I  have  found  in  value  of 
many  estates — from  the  numbers  which  were  not  included  in  those 
reports,  and  from  late  foundations,  I  believe  that  the  income  of  the 
charity  estates  far  exceeds  the  sum  thus  stated,  and  that  they  have 
not  been  inaccurately  estimated  by  a  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Review 
as  producing  upwarcls  of  1,500,000^.  a-year,  and  representing  a  capital 
of  more  than  50,000,000^.  vested  in,  and  administered  by,  at  least 
50,000  trustees.  A  considerable  part  of  these  funds  is  dedicated 
expressly  to  those  curative  institutions,  peculiarly  the  fruit  of  Chris- 
tian benevolence,  to  which  we  at  this  day  chiefly  give  the  name 
'  Hospital,*  and  where  all  the  appliances  of  modem  science  are  brought 
to  the  relief  of  physical  suffering,  and  to  the  extraordinary  casualties 
and  infirmities  to  which  humanity  is  subject.  The  local  charities  of 
this  class  are  very  unequally  distributed,  but  in  the  aggregate  there  is, 
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no  doubt,  room  for  many  more.  They  form  a  class  which  are  so  obvi- 
ously and  directly  beneficial,  that  private  and  voluntary  liberality  is 
not  likely  to  overlook  them.  These  institutions  are  strictly  within  our 
subject,  in  so  far  as  they  are  in  fact  schools  both  for  medical  education 
and  for  the  instruction  of  attendants  on  the  sick;  but  of  them  it  is  not 
at  present  necessary  to  speak.  After  separating  these  and  all  other 
like  endowments,  an  income  of  more  than  a  million  a-year  would  pro< 
bably  remain  applicable,  according  to  the  present  state  of  the  law,  to 
the  promotion  of  the  moral  culture  and  advancement  in  life  of  the 
young,  and  to  the  supply,  by  gifts  of  money,  food,  clothing,  or  fuel, 
and  the  use  of  almshouses,  of  the  ordinary  wants  of  persons  of  various 
ages  and  conditions  of  life.  Of  these  foundations,  a  large  number  are 
governed  by  rules  which  are  unsuitable  to  the  present  circumstances 
of  the  locality  in  which  they  exist,  or  to  the  existing  state  of  society, 
or  of  industry ;  and  being  so,  they  fail  to  effect  those  useful  objects 
which  the  foundera  had  in  view.  With  regard  to  many,  their  purposes 
have  been  superseded  by  other  and  more  systematic  and  general  pro- 
visions; others  have  been  originally  misconceived,  and  have  become 
the  causes  of  poverty  and  immorality,  instead  of  the  means  of  relieving 
or  obviating  it;  and  the  greater  number  are,  as  they  were  probably 
designed  to  be,  at  the  utmost,  an  occasional  palliative  of  a  state  of 
privation  which  they  sometimes  contribute  to  perpetuate. 

The  city  of  London  was  formerly  inhabited,  not  only  by  wealthy 
citizens,  but  by  a  dense  population  of  artisans,  labourers,  and  servants ; 
and,  as  it  might  naturally  be  expected,  it  has,  in  the  course  of  genera- 
tions, become  rich  in  endowments  for  charitable  objects.  Citizens  have 
vied  with  one  another  in  posthumous  bounty  for  the  poor  of  their 
several  parishes,  and  the  repair  and  decoration  of  their  churches,  and 
other  public  objects.  Since  the  Reformation,  numerous  lectureships 
have  been  founded,  and  special  gifts  made  for  daily  prayers  and  special 
servic<*s  in  the  same  churches.  The  changes  in  the  habits  of  society 
and  of  trade,  and  the  facilities  of  rapid  locomotion,  especially  in  the 
last  few  yeara,  have  wholly  altered  the  internal  state  of  the  city, 
liarge  warehouses  and  depots  of  manufactures  occupy  the  places  where 
a  busy  population  formerly  dwelt ;  and  although  the  wealth  thus  con- 
centrated has  vastly  increased,  the  population  industrially  employed 
on  the  materials  of  that  wealth  have  ceased  to  reside  within  the  city. 
The  poorer  classes  of  this  population  have  their  dwellings  in  the 
streete,  lanes,  and  alleys  of  the  surrounding  parishes — half  the  churches 
in  the  city  are  without  congregations — but  few  of  the  trusts  for  daily 
prayers  are  observed — ^and  many  of  the  lectures  are  not  delivered,  or 
if  delivered,  have  few  hearers.  Outside  of  the  city  boundaries,  where 
the  habitations  of  the  labouring  poor  are  actually  found,  there  is  a 
lamentable  want  of  the  means  of  education,  whether  religious  or 
secular,  and  the  void  is  filled  up  by  all  those  influences  which  are  the 
most  directly  opposed  to  individual  or  social  well-being.  The  poor 
are  crowded  together,  and  multitudes  live  in  a  hotbed  of  vice,  of 
which  the  fruits  are,  as  might  be  anticipated,  precocious  and  inveterate 
immorality  and  crime.     Examples  are  more  instiTictive  than  abstract 
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generalities.  The  Incumbent  of  St  Thomas  Charterhouse,  a  district  of 
St.  Luke's  parish  containing  nearly  10,000  people  in  about  1200  houses, 
covering  17  acres  of  ground,  has  made  extraordinary  efforts  to  obtain 
the  aid  of  the  rich  for  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  people 
of  his  district,  as  the  schools  be  has  succeeded  in  establishing  testify. 
He  urges  that  the  poor  thus  inhabiting  abuost  within  a  stone's  throw 
of  the  richest  houses  and  establishments  of  the  city,  are  at  this  day 
really  *  the  poor  of  the  city,'  and  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  endow- 
ments created  for  their  predecessors  under  a  different  condition  of 
things.  Amongst  so  poor  a  population,  it  is  impossible  that  the  schools 
which  he  has  established  can  be  upheld  without  great  external  aid. 
Two  clergymen  and  a  scripture  reader  are  all  that  the  church  provider 
for  nine  or  ten  thousand  persons,  most  of  whom  want  the  very  elements 
of  Christian  knowledge,  and  I  cannot  find  that  they  are  effectually 
reached  by  any  other  religious  bodies.  The  incumbent  sdys,  that  '  a 
room  was  hired  and  opened  twice  a-week  for  reading  the  Bible,  and  for 
a  short  service,  which  was  crowded.'  He  adds,  *  that  he  should  like  to 
be  in  a  position  to  open  more  rooms  in  other  parts,  which  he  is  sure 
would  answer,  but  ho  is  without  assistance  or  funds  to  pay  the  rent* 
This  is  but  one  of  the  districts  whicli,  for  a  circuit  of  many  miles  in 
extent,  abut  upon  the  city.  To  the  noi*th,  east,  and  south  of  London, 
the  houses  inhabited  by  the  poor,  whose  manual  labour  is  employed  on 
the  creation  or  development  of  the  marvels  of  industry  which  the 
metropolis  exhibits,  cover  vast  s])aces  wliich  little  more  than  a  century 
ago  were  open  fields.  Magnificent  shops  surrounding  the  Royal 
Exchange  are  supplied,  if  not  with  the  fabrics  in  which  they  deal,  at 
least  with  their  modified  forms,  by  the  workmen  and  workwomen  of 
Bethnal  Green,  St.  Luke's,  or  similar  districts,  a  great  number  of 
whose  inhabitants  are  reduced  so  low  in  the  scale  of  well-being,  that, 
without  some  external  aid,  the  seeds  of  a  better  order  of  things  can 
hardly  take  root.  Whilst  some  of  the  city  ^mrishes  are  so  rich  in  cha- 
ritable endowments  that  it  is  a  severe  trial  of  the  ingenuity  of  able 
practitioners  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  how  to  frame  schemes  for 
erecting  almshouses,  creating  pensions,  or  constructing  schools,  which 
shall  employ  their  funds,  and  yet  exclude  from  |)articipation  all  but 
those  favoured  objects — daily  (Uminishing  in  number — who  belong  to 
their  |)articular  i)arish,  and  the  i)coj)le  of  which  the  foimder,  not  fore- 
seeing what  has  arisen,  has  expressed  his  intention  to  benefit. 

King  Edward  the  Sixth  founded  Christ's  and  Bridewell  Hospitals — 
the  former  for  the  reception  and  education  of  destitute  children,  and 
the  latter  for  the  industriiU  instruction,  employment,  and  reformation 
of  youtli,  as  well  as  adults.  Christ's  Hospital  has  subsequently  had 
additions  of  property  for  different  cbisses  of  objects,  and  has  become  a 
great  institution,  differing  widely  from  its  original  destination.  There 
are,  perhaps,  insurmountable  diificulties  in  the  way  of  an  entire  resto- 
ration of  the  school  to  its  first  objects,  and  such  a  restoration  might 
produce  more  mischief  than  it  would  cure.  But  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  this  is  one  of  the  many  foundation  schools,  the  lienefit  of  which 
is^  to  a  great  extent,  taken  from  those  who  have  neither  the  means 
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nor  imhAppilj  the  desire  to  give  their  children  the  benefit  of  education, 
and  is  transferred  to  those  who  could  or  would  in  some  other  manner 
afford  an  education  for  their  children  from  their  own  resources. 

Tlie  Hospital  of  Bridewell  is  still  to  a  limited  extent,  in  what  is 
called  its  House  of  Occupation  at  Bethlehem,  an  industrial  school  and 
reformatory;  but  it  possesses  a  surplus  income  of  about  7000^.  a-year. 
It  is  well  known  that  within  a  circle  of  three  or  four  miles  from  the 
old  palace  of  Bridewell,  there  are  thousands  of  children  uncared  for — 
wandering  in  a  state  of  destitution,  and  acquiring  habits  only  fit  to 
prepare  them  for  a  life  of  misery,  and  to  render  them,  by  a  species  of 
retributive  justice,  the  scourges  of  society. 

In  the  course  of  the  last  two  or  three  centuries,  before  the  labours 
of  Howard  and  the  progress  of  civilization  had  ameliorated  the  con- 
dition of  our  prisons,  many  charities  were  bequeathed  for  the  assist- 
ance and  relief  of  prisoners,  and  for  the  support  of  their  physical 
necessities.  The  whole  economy  of  our  prisons  has  undergone  a  change 
— provision  has  been  made  by  public  assessment  for  ttie  supply  of 
sufficient  and  wholesome  food,  medical  attendance,  and  every  other 
necessary  for  the  prisoners.  These  gifts  are  now  in  feet  often  sui>er- 
fluous  for  the  objects  to  which  they  are  dedicated.  It  frequently 
happens  at  the  same  time  that  the  wives  and  children  of  prisoners  are 
the  innocent  sufferers;  and  it  often  also  happens  that  some  assistance 
on  their  liberation  might  enable  prisoners  to  escape  their  old  haunts 
and  associates  and  commence  an  honest  career. 

In  the  time  of  James  I.,  Edward  Alleyne,  a  friend  and  contempo- 
rary of  Shakspeare,  endowed  his  College  of  Dulwich  with  all  those 
lands  and  woods  which  extend  from  the  south  side  of  the  metropolis 
to  the  Crystal  Palace.  This  estate,  which  is  worth  upwards  of 
T  0,000^  a-year,  and  is,  from  its  situation,  rapidly  becoming  of  incalcu- 
lable value,  was,  at  the  time  of  the  foundation,  no  more  than  enough 
to  maintain  the  twenty  scholars  and  almspeople,  and  their  modest 
staff  of  celibate  priests  and  teachers,  to  which  the  founder  appropriated 
it.  In  feet,  it  was  for  many  years  insufficient  for  those  limited 
piurposes.  A  time,  however,  came  which  it  was  not  given  to  Alleyne 
or  his  age  to  foresee,  when  that  proportion  of  income,  which  at  first 
provided  no  more  than  a  frugal  repast,  sufficed  to  cover  a  sumptuous 
table;  and  the  aged  and  infant  poor,  for  whose  benefit  the  bounty  was 
intended,  increased  to  tens  of  Uiousands.  The  crowded  parish  of  St. 
liuke's,  to  which  I  have  before  adverted,  containing  54,000  people, 
and  of  which  St.  Thomas  Charterhouse,  with  its  10,000  poor,  forms  a 
portion,  is  one  of  four  parishes  the  poor  of  which  Alleyne  desired  to 
relieve. 

In  the  year  1856  a  sum  of  20,000^.,  which  had  been  given  for 
charitable  purposes  for  the  relief  and  advantage  of  the  commonwealth 
of  the  city  of  Coventry,  appeared  to  be  wholly  unemployed,  and 
besides  this,  an  income  of  2000Z.  a  year  was  directly  and  almost  indis- 
criminately distributed  amongst  the  inhabitants.  It  was  proposed 
with  those  funds  to  establish  and  endow  an  industrial  school  for  the 
maintenance  and  instruction  of  the  daughters  of  the  poor  of  Coventry, 
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and  to  aid  another  school  for  the  sons  of  the  inhabitants,  and  especially 
for  their  instruction  in  the  sciences  most  applicable  to  the  industrial 
pursuits  of  that  town,  and  also  to  build  and  endow  a  ward  in  the 
hospital,  to  support  the  dispensary,  and  to  provide  a  pension  fund  for 
the  benefit  of  the  really  necessitous. 

A  Bishop  of  Durham,  the  nephew  of  King  Stephen,  endowed  a 
hospital  at  Sherburn,  near  that  city,  with  extensive  lands  and  with 
the  tithes  of  several  paiishcs,  for  the  maintenance  of  lepers,  directing 
that  the  master  should,  witji  the  advice  of  the  bishop,  appoint  lit 
vicars  for  the  spiritual  charge  of  the  parishes,  and  pointing  out  the 
portion  of  tithe  which  the  vicar  should  receive  and  the  portion  which 
the  hospital  should  retain.  An  Act  of  Parliament  of  the  time  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  adapting  the  institution  to  the  system  of  paui>er 
relief  then  instituted,  converted  the  hospital  into  an  asylum  for  thirty 
aged  poor.  The  estates  inci-eased  in  productiveness,  and  three  years 
ago,  after  fulfilling  the  charge  imposed  by  the  statute,  they  left  to  the 
master  an  income  of  upwards  of  3000/.  a-year.  In  the  meantime  the 
mineral  ti*easures  of  the  district  were  opened,  and  a  mining  population 
of  many  thousands  were  employed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
hospital,  on  its  estates,  and  in  the  parishes  from  which  it  derived  the 
tithes — a  population  outstripping  altogether  all  means  of  religious  or 
moral  supervision. 

Institutions  resembling  more  or  less,  in  their  main  features,  the 
Hospital  and  College  of  Sherburn  and  Dulwich,  exist  in  various  parts 
of  the  kingdom :  four  or  ^\o  others  have  very  lately  come  under  my 
own  observation. 

In  1793  one  George  Jarvis  bequeathed  a  sum  of  nearly  100,000/., 
the  income  of  which  ho  directed  should  be  given  away  in  money, 
provision,  physic,  and  clothes,  amongst  the  poor  inhabitants  of  Stanton, 
Bredwardine,  and  Letton,  in  Herefordshire.  The  efl'fct  has  been, 
from  that  time  to  the  present,  to  demoi-alize  the  poor  of  these  parishes. 
Whilst  the  population  of  the  neighbourhood  has  diminished,  the 
inhabitants  of  these  parishes  have  increased  60  per  cenL ;  a  thousand 
persons  are  crowded  together,  many  in  unwholesome  dwellings,  in 
un&vourable  situations,  without  regard  to  health  or  decency;  and 
such  has  been  the  education  which  this  gift  has  been  the  means  of 
conferring,  that,  as  I  am  told,  most  of  the  families  of  the  county 
habitually  refuse  to  take  servants  who  have  been  brought  up  in  any 
of  the^se  parishes.  This  case  is  chiefly  remai'kable  for  the  large  scale 
of  its  mischief.  The  same  occurs  in  other  cases  in  a  smaller  degree, 
and  to  an  extent  less  easily  detected.  There  are  numerous  parishes  in 
which  the  ]:)oor  are  persuaded  to  pay  higher  rents  on  account  of  the 
number  of  loaves  of  bread  or  other  gifts  in  kind  or  in  money  to  which 
they  are  told  they  will  be  entitled,  and  they  employ  more  hours  or 
days  in  following  and  importuuiiig  trustees  and  churchwardens  for 
some  dole  of  the  value  of  two  or  three  shillings  than,  employed  in  any 
occupation  of  sustained  and  profitable  industry,  would  have  earned 
twice  the  sum ;  and  to  this  loss  to  the  public  and  themselves  must  be 
added  the  acquiring  and  confirming  of  habits  of  solicitation,  ac- 
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companied  by  untruthfulneBS,  which  sap  the  foundation  of  moral 
character. 

I  have  thus  selected  examples  of  endowments  metropolitan,  pro- 
vincial, and  rural,  which  exist,  and  have  either  been  productive  of 
evil  or  are  barren  of  good,  and  which  yet  stand  in  the  face  of  great 
social  wants  and  miseries,  which  they  might  contribute  to  supply  or 
ameliorate.  I  have  presented  to  you  the  case  of  a  population  of  agri- 
cultural labourers,  in  a  condition  than  which  none  perhaps  can  be 
found  in  the  island  more  degraded,  and  yet  entitled  to  a  fund  suffi- 
cient in  amount,  if  judiciously  applied,  to  render  the  three  villages 
they  inhabit  perfect  models  of  what  it  may  be  imagined  rural  villages 
might  be  made.  Every  family  could  have  been  provided  with  a 
Rpacious  and  comfortable  dwelling,  in  the  situation  most  suited  for 
their  labour,  with  a  garden  and  the  means  of  keeping  a  cow,  not 
gratuitously,  but  on  proper  conditions,  and  at  the  rent  which  they 
now  pay  for  their  miserable  cottages  or  rooms.  Instead  of  an  initia- 
tion in  filth  and  indecency,  the  home  education  of  their  children 
might  have  formed  a  basis  on  which  their  progress  in  the  schools  of 
the  villages  would  have  proceeded.  Reading-rooms,  libraries,  and 
means  of  adult  instruction  might  have  been  provided  in  each  village, 
and  affiliated  institutions  might  have  been  formed  in  the  neighbouring 
city  of  Hereford  for  the  instruction  of  a  portion  of  the  children  of 
both  sexes  in  such  industrial  occupations  as  could  better  or  more  con- 
veniently be  taught  in  the  town.  There  is  perhaps  no  external 
accessory  to  the  welfare  of  a  population  of  agricultural  labourers,  not 
being  themselves  proprietors,  which,  with  due  attention  to  social 
economy,  this  large  sum  might  not  have  affi)rded.  The  Lepers* 
Hospital  at  Sherburn  might  have  been  made  partly  a  branch  of  some 
larger  institution  for  the  reception  and  cure  of  persons  suffijring  from 
the  accidents  and  diseases  to  which  the  mining  and  other  labourers  of 
Durham  and  the  northern  counties  are  subject,  and  the  tithes  of  the 
parishes  might  have  bet*n  applied  or  restored  to  the  moral  and  spiritual 
uses  of  the  multitudes  with  which  the  mineral  treasures  of  the 
district  have  covered  the  valleys  of  the  Tyne  and  Wear,  and  the 
demesnes  of  the  hospital  and  neighbourhood.  The  parishes  from 
which  they  arise,  in  the  thii-teenth  century  contained  but  a  scanty 
population,  consisting  of  a  few  shepherds  or  herdsmen;  and  the 
tithes  which  then  might  well  be  applied  to  the  maintenance  of  tlie 
Leper  Hospital  are  now  claimed  for  other  objects  more  consonant 
to  their  original  pur|>ose.  The  district  is  filled  with  labourers,  whose 
occupations  and  almost  uncivilized  state  require  the  exercise  amongst 
them  of  as  much  self-devotedness,  wisdom,  and  Christian  love,  as  the 
missionary  is  called  upon  to  manifest  even  in  a  heathen  land.  The 
revenues  of  the  College  of  Dulwich  might  minister  usefully  and 
effi?ctually  to  the  education  of  the  poor  of  St.  Luke's,  and  might  have 
afforded  a  fund  which  would  have  given  something  of  assurance  and 
stability  to  the  schools  to  which  I  have  adverted  in  the  district  of  St. 
Thomas  Charterhouse,  and  which,  without  some  such  support,  will 
hardly  be  sustained  by  a  less  energetic  hand  than  that  which  now 
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conducts  them.  One  is  reluctant  to  conclude  that  a  fourth  of  the 
large  and  accumulating  revenues  of  this  charity,  dedicated  to  the  poor 
of  this  ]:>opuIous  and  needy  parbh,  might  not,  under  some  well-con- 
sidered Hystem,  be  made  to  exercise  a  beneficial  influence  both  on  its 
infant  and  adult  poor,  es])ecially  when  its  most  active  pastors  and 
inhabitants  assure  us  that  they  are  straitened  in  their  benevolent  and 
promising  efibrts  by  the  want  of  funds,  and  could  accomplish  more  if 
their  means  were  greater.  Something  might  be  done  to  encourage 
habits  of  economy  and  foresight.  It  has  been  well  said,  with  respect 
to  Friendly  Societies,  that  those  whose  time  is  passed  in  severe  labour, 
which  leaves  them  small  opix>rtunity  for  investigating  the  safety  or 
advantage  of  investments,  whose  savings  can  only  be  individually 
minute,  although  possibly  immense  in  the  aggregate,  stand  obviously 
in  need  of  encoui*agement,  advice,  and  assistance  in  this  important 
matter.  Because  this  mode  of  assisting  the  poor,  by  inducing  them  to 
assist  themselves,  was  miknown  in  AUeyne's  time,  are  we  to  infer 
that  he  would  not  have  adopted  it  if  he  had  lived  at  this  day?  Is 
the  social  machinery  of  an  earlier  age  never  to  be  improved? 

The  charities  of  the  city  of  London,  so  far  as  they  are  not  needed 
by  poor  or  destitute  persons  actually  within  it,  might  be  applied  for 
the  education  and  moral  welfai*e  of  the  dense  i)0])idation  which  the 
city  has  gathered  around  it.  The  funds  for  divine  service,  and  for 
lectures,  which  are  not  ol>served  or  not  attended  in  the  city,  are 
capable  of  being  made  fruitful  of  good  within  a  short  distance  of  its 
walls,  and  amongst  the  people  who  now  perform  the  very  hmctions 
which  its  own  parishioners  formerly  discharged.  I  speak,  of  course, 
of  the  charity  funds — not  of  the  church  endowments  of  London. 
The  anomalous  condition  of  the  city,  with  regard  to  its  churches, 
may  be,  perhaps,  part  of  a  larger  question,  involving  considerations 
with  reference  to  our  ecclesiastical  system,  into  which  I  do  not  wish 
to  enter.  The  charities  purely  secular,  for  which  there  is  no  need  in 
the  present  city  parishes,  might  l)e  rendered  of  great  value  to  the 
real  j)Oor  of  the  metroiK)lis.  What  encouragement  to  the  labours  of 
those  who  are  endeavouring  to  reclaim  the  Arab  or  outcast  children 
in  the  streets  of  London  might  be  derived  from  the  7000^  a-year 
which  the  estates  of  the  lioyal  Hospital  of  Bridewell  can  afford. 
That  fund  might  be  applied  in  aid  of  j)rivate  contributions,  to  the 
su])port  of  the  Homes  and  Hefuges  for  Destitute  Children,  which  are 
established  by  charitable  persons  in  domestic  forms,  and  unpretending, 
in  various  parts  of  the  city  and  suburbs.  What  an  impulse  would 
be  given  to  such  exertions,  were  it  known  that  allowances  of  loo/L 
a-year,  under  proper  8tii)ulations,  might  be  obtained  by  every  one  of 
seventy  such  establishments!  A  number  of  such  Homes,  with  com- 
petent support,  would,  as  Lord  Bacon  says,  *  do  more  good  than  one 
hospital  of  exorbitant  greatness,  for  though  the  one  will  be  more  seen, 
the  other  will  be  more  felt.*  I  am  told  that  occu]^>ations  on  the  river 
and  connected  with  boats  and  shipping  have  great  attractions  for 
boys  of  the  class  which  are  brought  into  the  Bagged  Schools.  Suppose 
a  Uiousand  or  two  of  this  fund  were  invested  in  the  purchase  of  a 
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ahip,  to  be  moored  in  the  river,  and  to  form  a  marine  scHool,  how 
many  poor  boys  might  be  tempted  to  abandon  their  predatory  habits, 
and  be  trained  as  useful  subjects  in  a  career  which  is  not  likely  in 
our  age  to  be  embarrassed  by  over-competition.  The  donations  for 
prisoners,  which  are  not  at  this  day  required  during  the  period  of 
their  imprisonment,  might,  in  proper  cases,  be  applied  in  providing 
some  asylum  or  refuge  for  their  families  or  children,  some  instruction 
for  the  latter,  and  in  occasional  assistance  for  the  purpose  of  opening 
to  the  discharged  prisoner  a  better  course  of  life. 

I  have  thus  set  before  you  several  examples  of  what  many  charitable 
endowments  at  present  are,  and  adverted  to  the  good  which  at  least 
might  be  sought  from  them.  I  have  selected  these  examples  from 
amongst  charities  not  only  diverse  in  their  nature  and  character,  but 
with  respect  to  some  of  which  efforts  of  various  kinds  have  been 
made  in  and  out  of  Parliament,  with  more  or  less  of  result,  to  con- 
vert them  into  beneficial  institutions.  And  with  respect  to  others, 
such  attempts  have  not  been,  and  possibly  will  not,  be  made,  until 
there  be  more  encouragement  to  expect  success  than  the  present  state 
of  the  law  affords. 

What>  it  may  be  asked,  are  the  obstacles  to  improvements,  which 
seem  so  clearly  desirable?  Why  is  there  not  a  general  concurrence 
in  promoting  them?  Unfortunately,  none  of  these  alterations  can 
be  effected  without  more  or  less  touching  the  interests  or  prejudices 
of  trustees  or  administrators,  and  other  and  often  numerous  classes. 
Some  patronage  or  fancied  distinction  would  be  swept  away.  In 
some  places,  it  is  feared,  the  poorVrate  would  be  increased,  and  which 
might  follow  as  a  temporary  consequence :  in  others,  the  rents  of 
the  dwellings  of  the  poor,  which  are  higher  than  in  neighbouring 
districts  owing  to  the  existence  of  the  charities,  would  be  reduced  to 
the  level  of  the  neighbourhood  :  and  in  no  small  number  of  cases 
improvements  are  resisted  from  the  absence  of  any  conception  of  their 
value, — the  absence,  in  fact,  of  that  knowledge  which  it  is  the  object 
of  this  society  to  diffuse. 

The  history  of  Jarvis's  Charity  exhibits  the  defective  or  erroneous 
policy  which  allows  any  individual  to  dispose  of  his  property  after 
his  death,  in  a  manner  which  experience  is  sufficient  to  teach  us  is 
sure  to  injure  and  demoralize  the  persons  amongst  whom  it  is  distri- 
buted. The  law  recognizes  many  sound  restrictions  on  the  testa- 
mentary power;  it  makes  a  will  void  in  a  multitude  of  instances,  but, 
with  a  marvellous  inconsistency,  affects  a  scrupulous  regard  to  the 
same  will  in  other  cases.  The  true  principle,  it  is  submitted,  would 
require  every  testamentary  disposition  which  is  to  be  exempted  from 
the  rule  against  perpetuities,  to  be  manifestly  for  the  public  benefit ; 
and  where  the  design  becomes  inapplicable  to  a  different  state  of 
society,  justice  would  be  done  to  the  designs  of  founders  of  charities, 
by  supposing  them  to  be  actuated  by  the  desire  of  conferring  the 
greatest  amount  of  benefit  upon  the  generations  which  should  follow 
them. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  method  of  rendering  these  charities  the 
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most  useful,  we  stand  in  need  not  of  technical  rules  such  as  thoee  of 
tlic  cy  pres  doctrine  which  the  Court  of  Chancery  professes  to  observe, 
but  of  principles  which  can  only  be  elicited  afler  profound  and  careful 
examination,  and  which  this  society  may  perha])s  succeed  in  eliciting. 
They  ain  only  be  the  result  of  slow  and  cautious  experiment.  *  Nous 
en  sonimes  encorea/  says  Sismondi,  after  a  life  of  thought  and  study, 
*  pour  toutes  les  sciences  sociales  aux  lAtonnenients  de  Texp^rience,  et 
ils  doivent  6tre  longs,  car  les  r68ultats  se  com])liquent  toujours  de 
plusieurs  causes :  et  ils  sont  lents  k  atteindre.'  The  ry  pr^s  doctrine 
is  wholly  delusive  as  a  principle  of  jurispioidence,  and  without  any 
value  as  a  principle  of  social  economy.  The  only  extent  to  which  it 
should  be  admitted  is  exemplified  by  Lord  Bacon,  in  his  paper 
addressed  to  King  James,  on  the  foundation  of  the  Chai*terhou8e;  yet 
the  existence  of  the  ])rinciple,  and  the  mode  of  applying  it,  embarrass 
every  effort  for  rendering  charitable  endowment^  such  as  these  to 
which  I  have  adverted,  beneficial  to  the  comnmnity.  It  prevails  not 
only  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  but  the  same  principle,  with  equal 
ill  effect,  is  ]X)rmitted  by  the  legislature  to  interpose  when  the  direct  in- 
terference of  Parliament  is  appealed  to,  as  in  the  case  of  Dulwich  College 
and  Jarvis's  Charity,  which  are  now  the  subject  of  special  Acts  of  Par- 
liament. Even  if  a  larger  discretion  were  assumed,  and  the  principles 
of  social  science  brought  fully  to  bear  on  the  subject,  it  is  to  be  feared 
tliat  the  amount  of  business  before  l^arliament,  and  other  causes  of 
which  I  will  not  now  speak,  would  always  ])reclude  it  from  giving 
that  time  and  calm  consideration  to  the  ease  of  each  charity,  which 
would  be  re(juired  in  order  adequately  to  deal  with  so  many  institu- 
tions by  piissing  statutt>s  aj)i>licable  to  each.  An  abortive  endeavour 
was  lately  made  in  Parliament  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  conclusion 
in  the  case  of  the  Hospit^il  at  Sherburu,  and  the  evident  conflict  of 
interests,  and  the  probalnlity  of  political  hostility  which  woxild  be 
imported  into  the  question,  has  prevented  the  introduction  of  any 
meiistires  of  amelioration  in  the  case  of  the  Coventry  Charities. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  dilliculties  which  stand  in  the  way  of  placing 
the  community,  and  especially  the  poor,  in  jKJSsession  of  the  advantages 
which  these  charita1)lo  endowments  might  afford,  is  a  result  in  no 
slight  measui'e  of  the  very  excellence  of  our  political  institutions  for 
their  chief  purpose,  the  protection  of  individual  rights.  The  same 
rigid  principle  with  which  the  Courts  of  Justice  determine  the  con- 
flicting claims  of  two  private  persons,  they  have  applied  to  the  ques- 
tions affecting  bodies  having  no  such  personal  and  constant  identity 
— to  questions  between  particular  classes  of  objects,  or  between  the 
inhabitants  within  or  without  a  limited  boundary,  or  coming  under 
certain  descriptions.  The  just,  but  r.ecessiirily  naiTOw,  principles  which 
govern  private  rights  are  often  inai)plicable  to  communities  the  con- 
ditions of  which  are  constantly  undergoing  change.  The  constitution, 
however,  has,  I  do  not  say  unwisely,  refused  to  any  administrative 
body  a  more  extended  jurisdiction.  There  is,  moreover,  a  wholesome 
jealousy  of  what  is  called  centralization,  although  it  would  be  well  if 
those  who  are  most  alanned  at  it  would  consider  the  nature  of  the 
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^^iijecticm,  and  where  the  dfinger  in  eaoh  case  tiiily  Ilea.     I  do  not 

^Bhink  aD}'  improvement  in  the  Ij^w  on  this  Buhjeet  can  be  expectod 

^Bkiiktil  the  legialatiire  haa  given  to  it  more  dt?Ubenite  considei^tion  thmi 

Hit,  ha*  hitherto  done.     The  committees  of  the  House  of  Commons  of 

1844  and  1850  coUeeteti  mncli  of  the  history  of  theae  eudowraeiits, 

and  of  the  present  state  of  the  law  and  its  inconstiatenoies,  but  they 

did  Uttle  in  the  way  of  giving  a  practical  direction  to  their  inquiry, 

lior  in  fact  had  they  the  nece^aary  datji  for  it.     Committees  on  the 

•  general  subject  of  charitable  troata  and  the  Mortmain  Laws  might  be 
Appointed  in  both  Houses*  There  woxild  be  great  advantage  from 
Timny  diderently  constituted  minda,  looking  at  the  question  in  vaticius 
point-s  of  view,  being  simultaneously  employed  upon  it  After  the 
inquiries  and  reports  of  both  committees,  some  general  rules  might  bd 
laid  down,  under  which  an  admiuisti'ative  boai'd  might  act^  and  who 
should  aanually  lay  liefore  the  Queen,  in  distinct  propositions  or 
clauses,  the  various  amendments  which,  with  the  sanction  of  Parlia- 
menty  they  would  propose  to  convert  into  Orders  or  Statutes  for  the 
future  admin istiution  of  the  various  specific  endowments  requiring  such 
alterations.  The  cy  pres  doctrine,  as  a  judicial  principle,  shouhl  l>o 
authoritatively  abolished,  and  the  Court  of  Chancery  confined  to  its 
Illegitimate  office  of  stnctly  executing  tmsts,  where  that  can  be  done, 
^Kwitbout  any  departu re  from  their  term.^.  T h e  combinatio a  of  legialati  ve 
^rsitnd  juiHcial  authority  in  the  court,  ag  at  presi^nt,  is  wholly  exceptional. 
It  aius  against  one  of  the  canons  of  constitutional  law,  and  has^ 
moreover,  ceased  to  be  necessary.  If  the  rules  proposed  by  the  admi- 
niairative  department  should  be  approved  by  the  Crown,  and  not 
rejected  by  44ny  resolution  of  either  House  of  Parliament  within  a 
limited  period,  they  might  thereupon  become  law.  If  any  clause  were 
opposed,  such  particular  chmae  might  be  made  the  subject  of  a  reference 
to  a  committee;  whilst  those  clauses  which  were  unopposetl^  and  of 

Iifcha  benefit   of  which  no  douhts  were   entertained,  would   be  thua 
iciieiitly  and  gi'adually  carried  into  cfleot. 
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The  Manuscript  Treasures  of  this  Couninf;  and  the  lest  Means 
of  rendering  them  arailahle  for  the  Purposes  of  EducatioUf 
Hutor^i  and  Legislation*    By  George  Hakris. 


It  liaa  been  correctly  remarked  by  an  intelligent  writer,*  that  the 
*  a  tores  of  public  records  *  possessed  by  this  couutry  are  'justly  reckoned 
to  eicoel  in  age,  beauty,  correctness,  and  authority,  whatever  the 
choicest  archives  abroad  can  boast  of  the  like  sort.'  This  nation  is, 
undoubtedly,  rich  bey  on  J  all  others  of  modern  Europe  in  the  posses - 
sion  of  ancient  written  memorials  of  all  branches  of  its  Government, 
constitutional  J  judieial|  parliamentary^   and  fiscal     Many  of  these 
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manuscriptB  are,  moreover,  of  the  highest  authority  as  authentic  State 
docuuieiitH.     Othera  are  ouly  the   uieinorialB  or  letters  of  private 
jTersons.     Together,  they  serve  to  aflord  a  complete  record  of  our 
progress  as  a  nation  ;  and  a  vast  mine  of  information  is  contained  in 
them  as  regards  the  social,  moral,  intellectual,  and  general  condition 
of  this  countiy,  for  a  period  cmbi-acing  not  le^s  than  seven  centuries. 
The  public  records  consist  of  the  various  rolls  and  other  documents 
belonging  to  our  parliamentary  proceedings  and  our  courts  of  justice, 
in  the  latter  of  which  are  set  down  the  proceedings  and  determinations 
of  those  courts.     The  Calendars  and  Inventories  of  the  Treasury  of 
the  JUxchequer,  which  have  been  edite<l  by  Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  and 
some  of  which  were  compiled  as  early  as  the  fourteenth  centuiy. 
The  great  roll  of  the  Pii>e,  or  more  properly  of  the   Exchequer, 
commencing  in  the  second  year  of  King  Uenry  II.,  and  continued 
to  the  breaking  up  of  the  office  in  1 834.     It  has  been  said  that  no 
country  in  Europe  possesses  any  record  that  can  be  compared  with 
this.     Kegisters,  charters,  writs,  letters  patent  and  grant^  and  other 
deeds  of  State  importance,  are  also  among  the  documents  in  question. 
As  entitled  to  a  high  rank,  both  from  its  im})ortance  and  its  antiquity, 
I  must  here  refer  to  that  venerable  relic,  *  Domesday  Book/  which  is 
still  preserved  in  the  Chapter-house  at  Westminster,  and  which  will 
probably  last  long  a^r  many  documents,  even  of  the  present  day, 
liave  become  obliterated.     Great  credit  b  due  to  the  care  of  our  rude 
ancestors,  who  contrive<l  to  keep  it  safe  through  so  long  a  series  of 
barbarous  and  troublous  times  ;  and  some  shai*e  of  praise  is  also  due 
to  the  very  skilful  ink  manufacturers  of  its  day,  considering  how 
wonderfully  the  writing  has  continued  to  remain  legible.    Of  Magna 
Cliarta  wo  have  an  exact  fiicsiniile  copy  which  was  made  at  the  time 
when  the  document  itself  was  written,  and  which  is  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum.     There  is  another  original  copy  of  it  among  the 
archives  of  the  cathedral  church  of  Lincoln.    The  actual  charter  itself 
lius  I  believe  long  been  lost,  but  tlie  liberty  which  it  ensured  to  ns 
we  yet  experience ;  and  that  principle,  moreover,   never  ceases  to 
animate  all  our  laws.     May  we  hope  that  it  will  be  as  lasting  as  the 
nation  which  by  its  noble  spirit  at  once  proved  itself  worthy  of,  and 
secured  to   itself  this  freedom.     Formerly  all   records   relating  to 
different  departments  of  the  State  were  considered  to  constitute  a  part 
of  the  sovereign's  treasure.     Certain  records  of  the  Chancery  followed 
the  king  in  his  migrations  over  the  kingdom  as  late  as  the  time  of 
Kichard  II.     Ileligious  houses  were  called  u])on  to  provide  horses  for 
their  conveyance.     Edward  I.,  by  writ,  tested  the  4th  of  July,  in  the 
twenty- eighth  year  of  his  reign,  commanded  the  Abbot  of  Fumeas  to 
provide  a  stix^ng  horse  to  carry  the  Chancery  rolls  to  York.     In 
Henry  III.'s  reign  there  were  treasuries  in  the  Tower  of  London  and 
the  New  Temple.     The  Tower  api>ears  to  have  become  a  permanent 
treasury  for  records  in  the  thirty-third  of  Edward  I.,  when  a  transfer 
to  it  was  directed  to  be  made  of  all  the  papal  privileges  touching  the 
Crown  or  kingdom,  from  the  treasury  of  the  Exchequer  at  Westmin- 
ster.    The  contents  of  several  treasuries  at  various  periods  seem  to 
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^P^avc  btfen  conaoliJnteil  in  the  Cha|jt«r*lioiise  of  Westminster  Abl>eyj 
Hwlikti  waa  fitted  up  in  jta  prctfeut  state  ibr  the  reception  of  records  bj 
Sir  Christopher  Wren.     Tiio  oiily  ex.2stiiig  depositories  of  recoiHls 
l)csL<lea  the  Chapter-houae,  wticia  preserve  the  appeHation  of  treasiuy. 
Aire  the  rooms  in  tlie  Holls-hou3e,  being  the  treasury  of  the  Quetiii^n 
Beneh  Reeorrli,  and  a  portion  of  tho  Gftrlton  Riding-houBe,  as  the 
tosftenry  of  the  QoKinioa  Pleas  ^Reooidfl.     The  demolition  of  the  old 
ti^eftsuries  fuljoiniug  WestraiosteF  Hall  scattered  their  eontenU  in  all 
qaaii;ers  of  the  metropoiiaf  some  of  them  being  deposited  iu  the  late 
luewfi  at  Cliaritig  Cross^  whence  they  were  removed  to  Carlton  Kiding- 
^kschooL     Otbeis  were  lodged  in  the  vaults  beneath  Somerset  House, 
^■atid  a  portion  were  deposited  at  the  Bolb-hou.^  in  Chancery-lane. 
^H    Thus,  although  a  verj  oouniderable  amount  of  care  appears  to  have 
^H>eeu  taJseo  for  the  preservation  of  these  important  documents,  and 
^Hlhelr  value  is  thus  shown  to  have  been  duly  appreciated;  yet  they 
"were  so  Hi-arranged,  and  so  little  trouble  was  bestowed  in  rendering 
them  acoeasible  to  those  who  might  wish  to  use  them  as  sources  of 
infofinatioOj  that  their  real  utility  to  the  nation  wm  veiy  ioconsider^ 
able.     In  some  instances,  indeed^  a  great  want  of  care  and  judgment 
was  evinced  in  the  deixteitoriea  seleeted.  even  as  regards  their  safety  ; 
^imd  in  i  B37  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Comraous  re|>orted  that  it 
^Bbftd  ieen  the  public  records,  the  most  pi'eeious  part  of  the  king's 
^K  treasmret'  deponited  at  the  Tower  gate,  over  a  gun  powder- magazine, 
^p  and  contiguous  to  a  iieam  engltie  in  daily  operation  ;  at  the  Bolls^  in 
™  a  chapel  where  divine  a^^ee  is  performed  ;  in  vaidts,  two  stories  under- 
ground,  at  Somerset  House  ;  in  dark  and  humid  cellars  at  Westminster 
l^vHaU  ;  in  the  stables  of  the  late  Carlton  Hide ;  in  the  Chaptar-hotuse 
^Hpf  Westminister  Abbey  ;  and  in  o£ees  surrounded  by,  and  subject  to, 
^^all  the  accidente  of  private  dwellingB.     Measures  were,  however,  some 
time  8^0,  adopte<l  by  the  legii^lature  to  provide  for  the  better  custody 
and  preservation  of  the  public  records,  as  well  as  for  their  more  €on- 
venient  ns^  to  which  I  shall  presently  i^f&r. 

Am  regardit  the  arrangement  of  the  public  records,  and  rendering 
V  them  available  as  sources  of  inftirmation,  difficulties  with  regard  to 
^■this  appear  to  have  been  very  early  experienced,  although  constant 
^Ketfbrts  seem  to  have  been  made  to  consult  them  for  historical  and  other 
purposes.  So  early  as  the  commencement  of  the  fourteenth  century 
rthe  officers  charged  with  the  custody  of  the  records  were  found  to 
either  insufficient  or  neglectful  of  the  performance  of  their  duties. 
id  since  the  time  of  Edward  I  J,  scarcely  a  reign  has  pasiie<l  without  a 
dal  temporary  agency  being  appointed  to  restore  the  public  recx^rda 
good  Older.  In  the  fourteenth  year  of  Edward  11.,  the  Barons  of 
tic  Exchequer  were  directed  to  employ  competent  clerks  to  methodize 
('I'ecords,  and  in  the  nineteeDth  of  Edward  II.  certain  commissioners 
appointed  for  a  similar  purpose.  In  E<:lward  Ill/a  reign  three 
■ns  were  issued.  Certain  statutes  were  also  passed  in 
J  [IS  to  protect  the  records  from  falsiJication,  erasure,  and 
ilement.  Inquiries  into  the  stiite  of  the  Parliamentaryj  the 
Bceiy,  and  Exchequer  records  were  instituted  in  the  reign  of 
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Queen  Mizabeth.  James  I.  proposed  an  Office  of  General  KemembrancQ 
for  all  matters  of  record,  and  a  State  Pai)er  Office,  which  was  even- 
tually established  by  Charles  II.  During  the  reigns  of  Anne  and  of 
George  I.  and  George  II.  the  subject  also  continued  to  excite  atten- 
tion. Committees  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  yisited,  from  time  to 
time,  the  several  repositories,  and  the  occurrence  of  the  fire  in  the 
Cottonian  Library,  in  1841,  produced  a  report  which  describes  the 
condition  of  most  of  the  public  repositories  at  that  period.  In  the 
year  1800,  a  very  full  and  laborious  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the 
public  records  was  made  by  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
which  was  mainly  conducted  by  Mr.  Abbott,  afterwards  Speaker  of 
that  House.  The  report  of  that  committee  contains  a  very  compre- 
hensive and  perfect  account  of  the  State  records.  A  commission  for 
carrying  on  the  work  originated  with  this  report,  and  this  record 
commission  was  renewed  six  several  times  between  the  years  1800 
and  1 83 1.  All  the  several  record  commissions  during  tiiirty  years 
recited,  one  after  another,  that  '  the  public  records  of  the  kingdom 
were  in  many  offices  unarranged,un described,  and  unascertained.'  They 
also  mentioned  that  these  valuable  documents  were  exposed  to 
'  erasure,  alteration,  and  embezzlement/  and  that  they  were  lodged  in 
buildings  which  were  both  '  incommodious  and  insecure.'  The  com- 
missioners wore  directed  to  cause  the  records  to  be  '  methodiaed, 
regulated,  and  digested,'  bound  and  secured;  to  have  calendars  and 
indexes  made,  and  original  papers  printed.  Complaints  have,  how- 
over,  been  made  that  the  funds  have  been  expended  by  the  oommis> 
sioners  rather  in  printing  records  than  in  arranging  or  calendariug 
them,  by  which  latter  they  can  alone  be  rendered  fully  available  for 
historical,  educational,  or  legislative  purposes.  A  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  1835,  investigated  very  fully  the  proceedings 
of  the  Record  Commission,  and  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
present  subject  will  do  well  to  consult  the  very  able  and  interesting 
report  which  emanated  from  that  body. 

By  an  Act  of  Parliament,  the  i  &  2  Vict.  c.  49,  the  Master  of  the 
Hells  is  made  the  guardian  of  the  public  records,  having^  however, 
power  to  appoint  a  deputy,  and,  in  conjunction  with  the  Treasury,  to 
do  all  that  may  be  necessary  in  the  execution  of  this  servioa  The 
Act  contemplates  the  consolidation  of  all  the  records  from  their 
several  unfit  repositories  into  one  appropriate  receptacle;  their  proper 
arrangement  and  repair;  the  preparation  of  calendars  and  indexes, 
which  are  more  or  less  wanting  to  every  class  of  records ;  and  giving 
to  the  public  more  easy  access  to  theiu.  To  the  late  Master  of  the 
Bolls,  Lord  Langdale,  the  public  are  much  indebted  for  his  exertions 
to  carry  out  the  intentions  of  the  Act  The  Victoria  Tower  of  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  will,  it  is  supposed,  be  one  of  the  principal 
depositories  of  the  State  records. 

The  arrangement  and  repair,  as  well  as  the  making  of  inventories 
of  records,  are  now  in  progress,  and  a  uniform  system  of  calendaring 
will,  it  is  said,  be  adopted.  This,  however,  we  are  told,  will  occupy  a 
century  in  its  performance.    But  this  must  of  course  depend  on  the 
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Uber  of  peMons  employed,  a3  well  as  on  the  diJigeDce  Tise4     In 
Btich  !i  ciw?o,  it  is  of  real  importance  that  tho  work  should  be  aocoiH' 
'plishcKi  with  promptitude  a^  well  as  akill.     A   general  rejiort  of  tho 
IJTOgresa  of  the  undertakiog,  which  would  also  afford  some  idea  as  to 
the  |>efiod  of  its  eompletiou,  might  not  unreaaonably  be  aaked  for. 

We  have  uext  to  take  a  review  of  the  seveml  documents  of  intereet 
and  historical  value  in  this  country  which  are  of  a  lesia  public  cha* 
^^  racter  than  those  preceding,  and  which  couiiiat  generally,  not  of  State 
^■records,  but  of  letter*  and  other  pEii>eti9,  written  by  priTato  peraons, 
^Bl-elating  eitlier  to  the  transactions  of  the  times  or  to  their  own  affairs, 
^Bl)Ut  whieh  serve  to  affoi\l  valuable  information  aa  regards  the  history 
^"  of  tbo  |>eriod,  and  the  individuals  to  whom  they  have  reference. 
Under  this  head  I  would  include  both  the  collections  in  our  diderent 
^^  pub  Lie  institutions  of  mamLscripts  of  this  claaSj  and  aiio  the  variou:! 
^Bcoliections  in  private  ho  uses  throughout  the  con  d  try,  in  some  of  which, 
^^  indeed.  State  documents  will  occasionally  be  discovered. 
I  Of  ail  our  different  public  inatitutiona,  the  British   Museum  pos- 

^K  seizes  the  richeat  collection  of  manuscripts,  many  of  which  Lave, 
^■iowever,  at  «ome  period  belonged  to  private  persons,  Sacli  are  the 
^V  Cottouian  and  Harleian  M3S*,  as  also  the  Burgbley  Papers.  The 
^Ujitter  till  121  folio  volumes^  and  comprise  a  multitude  of  State 
^Kloouments,  together  with  the  politic-al  and  miscellaueous  coiTe^ 
^■Wpondence  of  Lord  Treasurer  Burghley,  extending  throughout  the 
long  reign  of  Queen  Elbabeth,  The  Lansdowne  MSS.,  which  are 
Xm  contained  in  the  BritiBh  Museum^  form  several  volumes  of  great 
iterest— amODg  them  one  of  lettei'S  by  royal,  noble,  and  eminent 
in  Great  Britain,  from  the  reign  of  Heni'y  VI,  to  that  of 
arge  III,  There  are  numeroas  other  j capers  and  letters  of  consider- 
historicaf  interest  and  value.  Several  monastic  chartu lanes  and 
egisters  will  be  found  among  these,  of  which  I  may  specify  registera 
©f  the  Priory  of  8t.  John  of  Jerusalem,  of  Harewood  Priory^  of 
3falmesburj'  Abbey,  and  other  documcmts  of  tbiij  class.  The  Pipe 
rolls  are  also  now  deposited  in  the  British  JIuseum. 

The  Hargrave  collection  of  manuj^cripts  relates  almost  exelusivelj 
to  law,  and  contains  several   very  accient  aud  learned  treatises  on 
"ifferent  topics.     There  are,  moreover,  in  the  British  Museum  some 
jteresting  manuscripta  of  the  Gospel  a  in  the  original  Greek,  of  the 
Jeventh,  thirteenth,  and  fourteenth  centuries*     The  clasfJeal  manu- 
Krriptfi  are  also  very  valnable.     Of  these,  the  celebrated  manuscript  of 
se  lUad  of  Homer,  tbrmerly  belong! ug  to  Mr,  Charles  Townley,  is 
probibly  the  most  remarkable.     The  Arundel  collection  of  mann- 
er ipts^  which  is  also  in  the  British  Museum,  is  very  rich  in  materials 
hv  the  history  of  this  country,  containing  not  only  some  very  valuable 
Incient  histories  and  annals,  but  a  volume  of  letters  and  other  docu- 
Lients  relative  to   the  divorce  of  Henry  YIIL   fr<jm    Catherine  of 
Lrmgoo,  certain  of  which  are  ori^nnal     There  are  also  cliartularjes  of 
kbe  Abbey  of  St.  Alban's,  of  the  Hoqutal-without'thc-Soutligato  at 
iury  Bt,  Edmund's,  and  several  other  doeumenta  of  this  kind.     In  the 
l^m$eum  are,  moreover,  the  niauuscripts  of  Llie  old  Royal  Libmry 
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at  St.  JameB*8,  containing  various  papers  relating  to  nearly  every 
branch  of  literature. 

The  manuscript  collections  in  the  possession  of  our  two  Universities 
at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  must  here  be  referred  to,  particularly  the 
Bodleian  and  Ashmoloan  manuscripts.  Several  of  the  colleges  also 
possess  manuscripts  of  interest  and  value,  particularly  that  of  Corpus 
Christi  at  Cambridge.  In  the  Library  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
there  is  a  fine  collection  of  manuscripts,  as  also  in  the  Library 
of  Lambeth  Palace.  Several  other  public  institutions  are  similarly 
enriched,  both  in  London  and  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  The 
manuscripts  in  the  Library  of  the  Inner  Temple  amount  to  more  than 
four  hundred,  many  of  them  relating  to  divinity  and  general  history; 
others  are  ancient  manuscripts  of  English  historians,  and  the  re- 
mainder treat  on  parliamentary  and  legal  matters.  The  Middle 
Temple  Library  contains  thirty-seven  volumes  of  manuscripts,  chiefly 
parliamentary  and  judicial.  The  Library  of  Lincoln's  Inn  is  also 
enriched  by  some  valuable  manuscripts;  among  these  are,  I  believe, 
several  of  Lord  Bacon^s,  of  great  interest;  also  a  number  of  Sir 
Matthew  Hale*s  writings,  relating  to  philosophical  and  general,  as  well 
as  legal  topics.  Gray's  Inn  Library,  too,  possesses  some  manuscripts 
of  interest.  At  Durham  and  at  Lincoln  there  are  manuscripts 
deposited  in  the  Cathedral  libraries,  which  are  supposed  to  be  of 
great  historical  importance.  In  many  parochial  registers,  also,  are 
notes  of  events  in  times  past,  which  deserve  to  be  brought  to  Ught 
Among  the  ancient  muniments  of  some  of  our  corporations,  documents 
may  be  discovered,  and  these  consisting  not  only  of  charters  and  other 
legal  instruments,  but  of  memoranda  and  accounts,  which  often  serve 
to  illustrate  customs,  and  to  record  events  of  bygone  ages  in  a  very 
interesting  manner. 

In  the  libraries  belonging  to  the  Universities  and  other  learned 
and  public  institutions  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  manuscripts  of  valne 
will  also  be  found.  At  Glasgow,  the  manuscripts  in  the  Hunterian 
IMuseum  amount  to  upwaixls  of  six  hundred;  they  are  in  almost 
every  language.  Many  of  them  are  written  on  vellum,  beautifully 
enriched  with  gold  ornaments,  and  are  otherwise  splendidly  illumi- 
nated. Several  are  in  grotesque  bindings.  There  are  also  some 
superbly-executed  missals.  Oriental  manuscripts  of  the  classics,  and^ 
others  illustrating  our  national  history  and  literature. 

The  manuscript  treasures  of  this  country  are,  however,  by  no  meani^e 
confined  to  our  public  institutions  and  the  repositories   for  Stat^«. 

documents.      On  the  contrary,  some  of  the  most  interesting  an.. 

valuable  materials  for  historical  and  other  purposes  are  contained  i^Q 
the  private  libraries  of  our  different  nobility  and  gentry  in  vario-*— *. 
parts  of  the  empire.  In  some  instances,  indeed,  where  we  might  } 
led,  from  our  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  family  and  its  connexk.^  a 
with  certain  important  national  events,  to  discover  among  its  archi-^^-g, 
manuscripts  of  great  value,  it  will  be  found,  as  in  the  case  of  -^/^^ 
Burghley  jjapera,  that  the  documents  have  been  transferred  to  fji^, 
Brititth  Museum  or  some  other  [)ublic  iuHtitution,  where  they       ;^^ 
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lieijoaited,  instead  of  at  the  family  maneioB.  ThiB  is  also  the  case  wtth 
%h^  Hu.rieijm  MS8.,  now  in  the  British  Musoum,  but  which  wtre 
ongimiUj^  stored  at  Wimpoie^  while  that  was  the  fiituily-Bt?at  of  the 
Xlarloya,  In  atv  ajtljoiniug  county  to  that  where  we  are  now  lisaaiiiblucl, 
at  MddJe  Hill,  in  Worcestershire,  Sir  Thomas  Philli|ja's  splt?udiJ 
lihrsu^y  is  said  to  possess  the  largest  known  [jrivate  coUection  of  mann- 
ficnpts  and  charters,  some  of  which  ara  of  the  greatest  rarity  atid 
itnjicn-tance.  A  catalogue  of  a  ]>orbion  of  these  lias  bet^n  printed  for 
private  circulation  only.  At  Holkhaui,  the  Earl  of  Leicester  kaB  also 
a  valuHblt*  collection  of  manuscripts,  of  which  a  brief  account  has 
»pf reared  in  the  second  irolume  of  the  Tran^act'imt^  of  iJie  Ho^at 
iSoettsty  (}/ Literature.  A  catalogue  of  the  manuscrij>ta  at  Stowe  waa 
privately  priuttsd  id  iSiS.  At  VVimpole,  in  Oiimbridgcshire,  tlie  seat 
of  the  Earl  of  IIardwicke>  there  is  a  very  valuable  collection  of  manu- 
ecrtpts  relating  to  the  histoiy  of  this  country,  and  to  the  biography 
of  some  of  its  most  distinguished  men  during  the  last  century, 
Documents  of  great  iuterest,  illustrative  of  the  history  of  the  rebellioa 
of  1745,  are  her©  depositeil.  Here  are  the  private  diaries  of  several 
persons  who  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  history  of  this  count ly ; 
and  tht3re  are  numerous  letters  on  genera!  suhjt^*ts  of  great  interest 
from  Binhop  Warbuiton,  Bishop  Huni,  and  Mr.  Soame  Jenyns;  m 
also  aome  from  Lord  Boiii^gbroke,  Bit  Kobcrt  Walpole,  Lord  Chester- 
field, and  Air.  David  Hume,  besides  numerous  papers  of  importiinoo 
as  regards  jurisprudence  atid  legislation.  The  relic  of  Lord  Somers'a 
valiuibic  pa^Msrs,  both  of  law  aud  literature^  which  was  saved  from  the 
gri^t  tire  at  LiucoWs  Lun  in  175^,  is  al»o  in  this  col  lectio  tu  And  it 
baa  been  asserted  that  the  autJioraliip  of  JuniuSj  if  it  is  ever  made 
out,  will  be  discovered  00  an  investigation  of  the  paj^ers  at  WinijKile, 
No  caliblogue  or  account  of  their  eon  tents  has,  howevt^r^  yet  been 
compiled.  At  Lord  Barrington^s  seat,  in  Berkslilre,  are  tieveml 
original  letters  of  Locke.  It  is  probable  that  there  are  also  some  of 
Lord  Chatham*B  and  other  great  men  of  that  time  in  the  same  coUeo- 
tion.  The  lettei-aof  Locke,  already  published,  esjiecially  those  in  the 
correspon deuce  with  Mr.  Molyneux^  are  of  great  interest,  and  I  should 
be  glad  to  si^e  more  of  them  in  print,  uot  only  as  illustrating  the 
tenets  of  the  phUoaopher,  but  as  serving  to  alford  us  a  further  insight 
into  the  cha,nicter  and  genius  of  that  very  profound  and  origimjil 
thinker  and  reasouer«  The  original  manuscript  of  his  immortal 
Wa^  eofwemmg  Huffmn  Utuietittandhtg  is  now  in  the  ]»os8esaiun  of  a 
gi^otl^man  at  Bruges.  One  cannot  help  regretting  that  so  interesting 
a  wlio  should  be  allowed  to  go  out  of  the  country.  May  t  venture  to 
expreis  a  hope  that,  should  the  opportunity  ofler,  it  will  be  purchased 
\j  the  British  Museum  or  some  one  of  our  national  instittitions,  and 
dt^posited  in  Its  archlvea  % 

Many  other  ancient  families,  resident  in  different  parts  of  this 
kiQgdom,  whose  ancestors  have  occupied  a  prominent  position  in 
{iidilic  life,  must  also  lie  in  iMjstiCf^sicin  of  d<jcuments  of  intci'cst  au<l 
vnhic  of  the  nature  al hided  to^  ci»m  pricing  the  conv^pondence  of  tht* 
t'  t ULi  i u cucy  an d  gun  i  u^  of  tii a^*  d  ii)  k* 
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It  is  only  lately,  indeed,  that  a  series  of  original  letters  of  that 
most  entertaining  of  writers — so  far  as  regards  the  combination  of 
gossip  and  humour, — Horace  Walpole,  has  been  discovered,  and  which 
is,  I  hear,  about  to  be  published. 

It  is  remarkable  how  very  little  information  is  generally  possessed 
concerning  the  contents  of  the  different  private  manuscript  collections. 
Occasionally  their  very  existence  is  known  only  to  the  friends  of  the 
family  or  to  the  immediiate  neighbourhood ;  perhaps  also  in  some  cases  to 
such  persons  as  have  peculiarly  devoted  themselves  to  searching  out  for 
treasures  of  this  kind.  The  precise  nature  of  the  contents  of  the  col- 
lection is,  however,  in  many  instances,  quite  unknown  to  the  pos- 
sessors. And  it  is  somewhat  remarkable  that,  in  our  various  county 
histories,  which  evince  so  much  research  and  care  in  their  compilation, 
so  little  attention  should  be  bestowed,  while  describing  every  parti- 
cular relating  to  places  and  families  of  distinction,  in  recording  any 
information  respecting  the  collections  of  manuscripts  which  they 
possess.  Either,  therefore,  the  existence  of  these  treasures  is  not 
known  to  the  writer,  or,  if  known,  it  is  considered  that  little  or  no 
interest  attaches  to  them.  Thus,  in  Blomefield's  Uistory  of  Norfolk^ 
although  several  pages  are  devoted  to  Holkham  and  the  Coke  fiimily,  no 
allusion  whatever  is  made  to  the  valuable  manuscripts  there  deposited. 
And  Lipscomb  8  superb  History  of  Buckinyhamshirey  contained  in  four 
folio  volumes,  devotes  eleven  lines  only  to  the  description  of  the 
manuscripts  at  Stowe.  I  have,  indeed,  searched  through  seven! 
county  histories  for  information  as  to  the  collections  of  documents 
deposited  in  great  houses  which  are  there  described  very  particularly, 
but  no  allusion  whatever  is  made  to  these  treasures.  Hence,  as  they 
do  not  describe  those  collections  which  are  well  known,  we  must  not 
infer  that  other  great  houses  are  not  similarly  enriched  because  this 
is  not  recorded  in  the  descriptions  of  them  in  the  county  histories. 

Important  and  extensive  as  these  collections  are,  their  value  must 
of  course  depend,  not  on  their  mere  existence,  but  on  the  use  that  is 
made  of  them.  These  precious  treasures,  as  regards  their  application 
for  historical  and  other  purposes,  are  now  lost  to  the  community,  and 
even  to  their  owners  themselves,  from  no  investigation  being  instituted 
as  to  their  contents  and  nature.  A  mine  of  knowledge  is,  indeed, 
known  to  exist,  which  requires  only  to  be  opened  in  order  to  draw 
forth  from  it  treasures  of  inestimable  value  of  an  intellectual  kind. 
Information  concerning  the  history  of  this  oountry  in  times  gone  by, 
of  great  imjiortance  and  interest  as  regards  the  biography  of  some  of 
its  most  remarkable  men,  and  as  regards  the  illustration  of  questions  « 
of  deep  importance,  legislative,  social,  jurisprudential,  and  moral,  may  -i 
here  be  obtained,  and  of  the  richest  quality. 

But  it  may  here  be  asked,  and  not  unreasonably,  what  assurance  have^^ 
we  that  documents  of  the  nature  alluded  to  coidd  be  availed  of  for  th^^ 
purposes  described  so  as  to  compensate  for  the  trouble  and  expens»^s 
occasioned  by  the  proposed  investigation?  To  this  I  reply,  tliat  th^c:i 
use  which  has  already  been  made  of  those  manuscript  materials  whic^r^i 
have  of  hvte  years  bocu  brought  to  light,  affords  the  best  earnest  » 
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wlttt  migltt  be  don©  were  the  whole  Emouiii  of  the  treastirea  of  thia 
dcsicriptioa  of  which  thia  coUBtry  boa^rts^  rendered  full^  avaihiljlu* 

By  the  kbomra  of  the  Reoord  Com  misfit  on,  a  number  of  iniportnut 
papere  were  brought  to  light*  and  these  have  been  very  Ailly  worked  u|> 
in  the  aucceaaive  valuable  hiatorical  works  which  have  been  enriehed 
by   t^heir  contents*     The  Pkiarkd  HUio^nj  of  Ewfland  is,   on  thia 
ttJitj  a  work  of  immense  vatue^  and  by  refurence  to  these  sonrceo 
foiination,  has  corrected  many  [>reviously  existing  en'vi'H  in  our 
istorieal  aunala.    The  hibours  and  researches  of  Sir  Jamea  Macintonh 
in  this  dejiartment  must  not  be  foi^gotteiL     Lord  Stanhope,  in  his 

■  excellent  Hlstorjf  of  EngUtJidt  has  made  extensive  and  judicious  use 
of  the  manuBcript&  to  which  he  has  haJ  access;  and  Lord  Macaulay*a 
very  LDtere^ting  and  justly  ptipulaj*  History  owes  much  of  its  value  to 

I  the  care  with  which  he  ha»  consulted  the  onginal  docuQients  relating 
to  the  tim^  conceming  which  he  writes.  Several  other  authors  in  the 
Bame  deptirtment  might  be  cited,  whose  works  are  in  high  estimation, 
and  who  have  derived  their  information  fixim  the  purest  sotiroea,  by 
I  consulting  the  manuscripts  of  the  period.  Nor  in  biography  Ic^s  than 
in  Idiitorj,  have  the  raanmscript  treasures  of  thia  country  beeu  availed 
ofj  and  served  to  commurjiciite  knowledge  of  great  importance,  and 
which  could  not  other  wise  have  been  obtfunmh  1  must  here  refer  to 
Ixird  Campljell's  vety  admirable  and  va!uuble  Lives  o/  tits  Lord 
Chaticeihrj^  arid  Chief  Justicedf  in  the  compilation  of  which  he  has 
drawn  largely  from  the  mo«t  authentic  sources,  the  manus^crlfits  of  the 
times  of  which  he  writes,  which  he  lias  conuulted  with  much  care, 
and  made  use  of  with  great  judgment;  and  which  must  render  hia 
vorka  of  the  highest  authority.  The  literary  world  in  general,  and  the 
legjil  profession  more  especially,  owe  Lord  Campbell  a  debt  of  gratitude, 
which  posterity  as  well  aa  the  present  age  must  contribute  to  repay ♦ 
He  ha^^  moreover,  done  good  service  to  the  cause  which  I  am  now 
ddTOcating,  thixiugh  the  discovery  which  he  has  effected  of  so  many 
iiiter«0tijig  and  important  origuml  manuscripts;  asabo  by  his  evincing 
what  ireamires  of  this  kind  may  yet  be  brought  to  light.  The  Lived, 
too,  of  our  great  philosopher,  Locke^  by  Lord  King,  and  of  that  still 
brighter  luminai'y,  Newton,  recently  published  by  Sir  David  Brewster, 
are  rendered  peculiarly  valuable  from  the  letters  and  other  authentic 
ci^jcumente  which  they  contain,  relating  to  the  illuaitrious  pci-sons  whose 
<^ireer  they  describe.  I  am  bound,  alike  in  justice  and  in  gailaatry, 
not  to  orait  mention  here  of  Miss  Strioklaud  s  very  interesting,  excel- 
lent, and  deservedly  popular  Live^  of  tlie  Queens  of  Englafidi  in  the 
<:ompilation  of  which  sbe  lias  carefully  examined,  and  judiciously  availed 
herself  of  various  original  rnana^cripts,  as  well  as  of  ancient  chrooicles* 
Other  authoressen,  whose  works  ai-e  of  the  same  liigh  class,  I  might 
also  refer  to,  hvA  I  the  time  to  do  so.  The  letters  that  I  have  seen  of 
our  great  historian  HAime  prove  how  extensively  he  consulted  the 
nnusuflcripta  of  the  periods*  conoeniing  which  he  wrota  And  it  b  to 
the  c^rc  with  which  he  Ims  iu%^esti gated  theorigimd  d*>?uirieatsof  tlie 
tim«»  to  which  his  histories  anii  hiugraphieft  rcUte,  that  Mr*  Frescott  s 
we  so  much  ot' their  value 
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Wliat  importaut  and,  indeed,  essential  departments  of  education, 
history  and  biograpliy  constitute,  it  is  quite  needless  for  me  to  demon- 
strate. A  reference  to  the  onginal  manuscripts  which  afford  infonna- 
tion  as  to  the  facts  recorded, — more  especially  when  thene  are  con- 
temporary with  the  periods,  or  are  the  productions  of  the  persons  to 
whom  the  narrative  relates, — serves  to  give  to  it  a  life  and  a  reality 
which  nothing  else  can  impart. 

Possibly,  however,  some  persons  may  be  disposed  to  urge  as  an 
argument  against  the  necessity  of  the  course  which  I  am  now  propos- 
ing, tliat  to  antiquaries  and  all  such  persons  as  peculiarly  devote 
tliemselves  to  the  inquiry  after  manuscript  collections,  the  existence 
and  contents  of  these  collections  are  already  known,  and  therefore  it  is 
unnecessary  that  we  should  take  any  trouble  to  render  them  more 
accessible  and  laore  public. 

To  this  I  would  reply,  that,  though  at  present  these  collections  may 
many  of  them  be  known  to,  and  even  accessible  to,  antiquaries,  and  to 
those  who  have  esi>ecially  devoted  themselves  to  searching  after  them ; 
yet  these  are  not  the  persons  who  are  most  likely  to  turn  them  to  the 
fullest  and  most  valuable  account,  especially  as  regards  the  public 
But  it  is  the  writers  of  history  and  biography  generally  to  whom  it 
is  most  desirable  they  should  be  known  and  rendered  accessible,  who, 
uevei'theless,  do  not  necessarily,  or  perhajm  very  frequently,  combiue 
skill  in,  or  the  habit  of  antiquarian  research  in  conjunction  with  those 
abilities  of  a  very  different  kind  which  would  enable  them  to  make  the 
most  advantageous  use  of  those  materials,  when  placed  before  them. 
It  is  to  these  pei*8oiis  especially  that  I  wish  to  render  our  manuscript 
treasures  fully  accessible,  and  by  which  alone  they  will  be  turned  to 
the  best  account. 

It  is  not,  however,  only  as  aids  to  history  and  biography  that  the 
manuscript  treasures  of  this  country  can  be  rendered  serviceable. 
JVlany  important  questions  of  legislation  may  be  elucidated  to  a  large 
extent  by  a  knowledge  of  what  {massed  at  the  time  when  particuhir 
measures  were  enacted  or  proiKtsed,  and  by  ascertaining  what  were 
the  sentiments  with  respect  to  them  entertained  by  the  wisest  and 
best  men  of  those  times,  and  which  their  letters  or  journals,  if  referred 
to,  will  alone  serve  to  afford.    So,  also,  with  regard  to  matters  of  juri*j- 
pnideuce,  an  acquaintance  with  the  opinions  held  by  the  luminaries  of 
a  past  age,  esjjecially  where  first  i)rinciplos  have  to  be  investigated,  is 
often  of  much  consequence,  and  can  only  be  obtained  by  refei*ence  to    ^ 
the  notes  made  by  them,  and  other  documents  of  their  times.     In  ^ 
questions  relating  to  the  descent  of  dignities,  or  the  transmission  of^ 
estates,  as  also  to  ancient  manners  and  customs,  the  documents  of  the» . 
period  will  often  supply  the  only  genuine  information. 

If,  therefore,  these  manuscript  documents  are  of  the  importance  ic-^ 
various  ways  that  I  maintain ;  and  if,  as  I  also  contend,  many  oT  ther.*- 
are  at  present,  from  the  causes  alleged,  either  inaccessible  to  those  wig.   ^ 
might  make  use  of  them,  or  lying  altogotlior  in  obscurity;  the  quchtir::^^ 
nr\t  arises,  what  course  ought  we  to  pui-^iie  in  order  to  render  the  ■    ■i,^ 
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availnLIo,  Id  tke  cuanner  and  to  the  extent  that  appears  expedient  and 
pi-acticable* 

Aa  r&gards  the  manuscript  tre^ures  belonptig  to  the  Btute,  and 
thoe^  dapo^aited  in  otir  ditferent  public  iuijtitutiou^  inucii  m  being  doue' 
iJni^j^j  RS  I  have  befoi'e  state^i,  in  arrau^iiig  BJid  caudogmng  tht^iu, 
so  as  to  render  them  avaikble.  The  work,  however,  appeal's  t<j 
proceed  bo  slowly,  that  the  present,  or  even  the  aucceedhig  generatiou, 
can  hardly  ho]>e  to  see  its  accomplishment,  or  to  derive  beueiit  from 
the  laboui^  t}jat  are  being  iH^stowed^  m  regards  obUiiniug  access  to 
theee  stoi-ea  of  information,  and  above  all,  a  rmdj  arquaintancu  with  the 
nature  of  thek  contents.  As  the  exrpaditing  of  a  work  of  this  naturo 
U  at  once  effectefl  by  em  ploy  lag  more  haucb  ujion  it,  this  surely  cannot 
be  a  matter  of  diflicultyj  if  it  is  deemed  of  sufficient  Importance  to  call 
for  such  ik  proceeding;  and  that  it  i^  of  sufficient  importance  no  penson 
who  has  bestowed  any  attention  to  the  subject  can  for  a  moment 
doubt 

In  addition^  however,  to  depositing  in  proper  reoeptaeles  fitted  for 
their  pre^rvatioUf  and  to  the  due  classilicHtion  aud  arrange ment^  and 
making  proper  oitalognea,  of  our  iliflerent  State  docnments,  and  of 
those  which  are  the  property  of  the  nation,  I  would  suggest  that  a 
general  analytical  report  of  their  oontenta  and  natnre  be  also  pnbliahedj 
which  should  be  supplied  to  every  town  or  other  public  library,  and 
which  should  be  scdd  at  such  a  rate  as  to  render  it  accessible  to  every 
peraon  of  moderate  means  who  is  interested  in  the  pursuit  of  historical 
researoh. 

With  respect  to  the  manuscript  treasures  of  this  country  deposited 
ju  private  collections^  and  ^diloh  ai'e  the  property  of  individuals,  there 
i&  much  greater  difficulty  In  proceeding,  as  no  person  has^  of  course, 
any  right  to  demand  their  Inspection,  or  to  interfere  with  them  in  any 
w«y^  or  to  pry  Into  their  contents.  In  some  cases,  thej*e  documcntB 
may  relate  to  the  property  or  the  title  of  their  possessors,  who  might 
ccfnaidcr  that  the  safest  course  la  to  keep  them  private.  In  other  cases, 
^he  papers  might  di.'iclose  circumstances  I'elating  to  the  family  which 
It  is  deemed  desirable  not  to  unravel  These  are^  however,  exceptional 
instsmces,  w^hich  would  not  often  occun  In  the  majority  of  cases,  I 
believe  tiiat^  provided  they  wei'e  assured  that  the  investigation  would 
be  careftilly  and  efficiently  made,  the  owners  of  these  jiapers  w^ould 
oflTer  no  impe^liment  to  their  being  examined  and  anuuged.  In 
many  instancea^  I  am  sure  they  i^ould  be  very  glad  of  the  otfer  of 
assistance  for  such  a  purpose  The  possessors  of  these  manuscripts  are 
often  qidte  ignorant  of  their  general  nature,  and  even  where  this 
is  not  the  cosGj  they  frequently  know  nothing  beyond  the  feet  that 
letters  and  pa|:»erij  relating  to  j>articidrir  j>erIod3  and  persona  are  depo- 
«itod  in  their  aixihlvea. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  carry  out  the  plan  I  projKW,  two  tldngs  are 
tiecessary. 

t  *  AVc  must  obtain  the  consent  of  the  owners  of  these  manuscripts 
t*^  have  thctn  imf[jected  and  anuuged 
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2.  We  must  supply  the  machinery  necessary  for  the  accomplishment 
of  the  undertaking. 

I  believe  that  on  the  efficiency  of  the  latter  will  mainly  depend  the 
accomplishment  of  the  former.  Convince  the  proprietors  of  these 
Iiapers  that  their  treasures  will  be  fairly  dealt  with  and  turned  to 
proper  account  in  your  hands,  and  I  feel  assured  that  no  obstacle  will 
be  offered  to  their  investigation. 

I  propose,  therefore,  that  application  should  be  made  to  all  persons 
supposed  to  possess  manuscript  treasures  of  the  nature  alluded  to, 
inquiring  of  them  as  to  the  fact,  and  as  to  the  general  nature  of  their 
contents,  and  offering,  if  they  desire  it,  to  afford  them  assistance  in 
investigating  these  documents,  and  in  arranging  and  cataloguing  them. 
A  general  report  of  their  contents  should  be  drawn  up  and  submitted 
to  the  proprietors  themselves,  in  the  first  instance ;  and  neither  the 
whole  nor  any  part  of  such  report  should  be  made  public  without 
their  consent.  Where  the  pi"t)prietors  offer  no  objection,  and  it  appears 
desirable,  a  condse  report  of  the  contents  of  each  manuscript  collection, 
and  a  general  catalogue  of  the  papers,  should  be  printed  and  published, 
and  supplied  to  all  public  libraries,  and  sold  at  such  a  rate  as  to 
render  them  accessible  to  all  who  may  desire  to  ix>ssess  them. 

Two  modes  appear  to  suggest  themselves  for  supplying  the  ma- 
chinery for  carrying  on  this  great  work.  The  one  is,  if  funds  could 
be  raised  by  subscription  or  other  mode  for  the  puqwjse,  to  employ  a 
number  of  persons  fully  competent  for  such  an  undertaking,  who 
would  go  round  to  the  different  receptacles  of  these  documents,  and 
examine  and  report  upon  them.  Whether,  for  a  purpose  so  truly 
national.  Parliament  might  not  be  induced  to  vote  a  moderate  sum,  it 
is  not  necessary  now  to  inquire.  The  other  plan  is,  to  obtain  the 
services  of  certain  of  the  officei-s  of  the  manuscript  department  in  the 
British  Museimi  to  carry  out  the  undertaking,  who  are  well -qualified 
for  the  work,  and  who  would  be  able  to  act  with  authority  in  such 
a  case.  If  this  were  done,  possibly  the  funds  voted  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  that  nolJe  institution  might  be  extended,  and  made  applicable 
to  the  present  project  More  esiiecially  if  the  supplies  necessary  for 
properly  effecting  what  is  here  proposed  were  to  be  obtained  from  the 
national  resources,  it  might  be  deemed  more  satisfactoiy  that  the 
])er8ons  entrusted  with  so  important  an  undertaking  should  belong  to 
a  body  already  recognised  and  employed  in  labours  of  this  kind,  and 
whose  known  ability  and  successful  efforts  in  that  department  afford 
the  best  guarantee  for  the  due  perfonnance  of  what  is  proposed  to  be 
assigned  to  them. 

That  the  subject  which  I  have  this  day  brought  before  you  is  one 
of  no  mean  importance,  will,  I  hope,  be  admitted  by  every  one  who 
duly  appreciates  the  value  of  the  information  which  is  thus  capable 
of  being  supplied ;  and  I  also  trust  that  the  practicability  of  the  plan 
which  1  have  pro^wsed  will  bo  allowed. 

A  vast  mine  of  rich  intellectual  treasure  is  known  to  exist.     Tlie 
l)recious  metal  is,  however,  at  present  lying  usolcrts.     Shall   we  I 
the  extensive  and  vaiied  benefits  which  it  is  capable  of  aflbrdiug 
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US,  firom  til©  mere  neglect  to  make  the  search!  If  the  present  meeting 
should  be  the  moans  of  this  grand  work  being  entered  upon  atid 
mioeessfulLj  carried  out^  as  I  doubt  not  will  be  the  case  under  sucb 
auBpices^  thb  measure  aloue  would  confer  laating  importance  npoii  our 
praceedingSj  and  would  be  a  result  well  worthy  of  this  Society  to 
aecompLiEh,  From  the  vulue,  and  from  the  use  which  has  already 
been  made  of  the  manuscript  treasutes  of  this  country  that  have  been 
of  late  years  discovered,  we  may  form  a  fair  estimate  of  what  we  might 
gaia  from  those  which  are  yet  to  be  brought  to  light.  As  a  nation, 
we  have  much  to  be  proud  of,  though  we  may  hav^e  much  to  regi'et^ 
in  our  past  history.  This  country,  moreover^  so  rjch  in  historical 
incident,  is  correspondingly  rich  as  regjirds  the  I'ecoi^ds  of  its  career. 
But  important  as  these  records  are,  their  e^entiai  value  must  neces- 
larily  dejwnd  on  the  use  to  which  they  are  applied.  Gold^  though 
ever  so  good  or  so  pure^  can  be  of  no  use,  even  to  the  possessor,  so 
long  as  it  lies  unt-ouched  in  the  depths  of  the  earth.  In  order  to  avail 
oamelvea  duly  of  the  intellectual  wealth  which  is  at  present  buried 
around  ua,  no  paina  should  be  spared  by  those  who  arc  qualified  to 
"mate  its  worth,  No  efforts  should  he  wanting  to  turn  to  due 
unt  tlie  purest  and  most  genuine  sources  of  information  to  which 
any  individual  can  obtain  accesiSj  but  which  are  at  present  lost  to  all, 
The  puratiit  of  knowledge  is  the  legitimate  pinivince  of  the  mind  of  man. 
But  that  knowledge  is  valuable  only  in  proportion  to  its  accuracy ;  audj 
indeed,  only  so  &r  as  our  information  is  correct,  is  it  entitled  to  be 
termed  knowledge.  As  in  all  our  researches  of  this  nature  truth 
alone  should  be  our  real  object^  so  in  proportion  as  we  value  truth 

^ahali  we  evince  a  due  estimation  of  those  pure  fountains  from  which  it 
i|iring8,  and  by  means  of  which  its  genuinene^  is  preserved* 
Thi 
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The  Constitution  and  Management  of  Schools  of  Art 
By  Geohge  Wallis. 


The   Government  Schools  of  Design,  aa  originally  constituted   in 

1836,  became   the   subject   of  a  Parliamentary   Inquiry  in    1849.* 

A  considerable  number  of  official  gentlemen,  manufacturers,  aitiata, 

the  masters  of  the  Central  School  at  Somerset  House,  and  several 

masters  of  provincial  schools,  were  examined.     The  evidence  given 

went  to  prove  that  the  schools  were  not  of  a  practical  character j- — 

that  the  simplest  expedients  for  imparting  S[iecial  instruction  had 

been  neglected, — that  no  attempts,  except  those  arising  out  of  tlie 

independent  action  and  zeal  of  Individual  masters,  had  been  made  to 

iNender  the  course  of  education  suited  to  the  special  wants  of  localities, 

^^that  man nfac turd's  had  leamt  to  distrust  the  promises  held  out  as 

to   the    idtimate    utility   of   the    schoob, — that  country  drawing- 


■  See  Heport  of  O^tmntftor  <m  S^iooU  of  Btd^  :  Mr,  Mitaer  Gibaon^  Cbatntitii]* 
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rnastera  found  them  eerioiis  rivals  in  teacliing  the  prettin esses  of 
dilettanti  art, — luidj  as  ji  crovoiing  ilt'iiunriatioiij  it  waji  eliowa  that 
the  official  inspector  himself  htid  declared  that  thej  were  *  »jetely 
d  i-u  wi  ng-BchooR' 

The  Council,  as  originally  constituted,  for  the  management  of  the 
schools,  having  been  alKjlished  by  the  Bom-d  of  Trade  prior  to  this 
loqniry,  a  Committee  of  the  Board  woe  formed  to  adminiBter  the 
afl&irB  of  the  schools  througliout  the  kingdom,  assisted  by  the  advice 
of  one  or  two  of  the  mastei^s  of  the  Somerset  House  School,  the 
inspectorj  and  secretfiry.  This  mode  of  management,  however,  did 
not  appear  to  l>e  more  successful  than  the  former  one ;  and  in  March, 
1852,  a  Department  of  Practical  Art,  in  connexion  with  the  Board  of 
Trade,  was  formed,  since  called  tlie  Department  of  Science  and  Art, 
Ita  connexion  with  the  Board  of  Trade  ceased  in  1856,  and  it  b  now 
under  the  direction  of  the  Privy  Council  Board  of  Education ;  its 
name  having  l>een  again  changed  within  the  last  few  weeks  to  that  of 
the  Department  of  Ait  and  Diawing.  At  first,  the  new  dcjiartment 
proceeded  5  in  accoixlanee  with  ita  title,  to  establish  classes  for  technics 
instruction,  in  which  the  special  reqnirenieuts  of  certain  industries 
were  to  he  met.  This,  as  a  centralizing  ey item,  failed  of  course; 
since  art,  as  applicable  to  any  given  induatryi  can  only  be  taught  in 
immediate  connexion  with  that  industry^  and  the  great  work  yet  to 
be  accomplished  is  to  seek  to  make  the  instruction  imparted  in  the 
school  nin  as  jmrallel  as  possible  to  the  piactical  requii^ments  of  the 
workshop,  by  endeavouring  to  educate  the  boy- worker  so  that  he 
may  gradually  develope  into  the  intelligent  art-workman.  This  can 
only  be  done^  in  any  nsefiil  degree^  in  localities  where  Bpe^ial  in- 
dustries are  carried  on.  From  the  one  extreme,  in  attempting  the 
tt^chnical  and  special,  or,  as  it  has  been  called,  '  trade  instruction,'  the 
Department  has  gindually  arrived  at  the  other  extreme,  in  which  the 
technical  is  nearly  i-epudiated,  and  the  merest  elementary  system 
takes  the  highest  place  as  the  starting-point  for  the  future.  This  is 
excellent  in  its  way ;  but  why  everything  eljse  should  stand  still  until 
the  special  adaptation  of  the  instrnction  can  he  caixied  out  according 
to  a  fixed  routine,  and  in  conformity  with  art-dogmas  which  may  or 
may  not  he  true,  is  a  question  our  manufacturers  will  have  a  perfect 
right  to  ask,  If  they  think  it  worth  while  to  do  so. 

The  whole  tendency  of  the  operations  of  the  Department  of  Science 
and  Art  has  been  to  apj^roximate  the  administration  of  the  Schools  of 
Art  to  that  of  the  general  administration  of  education  granta  by  the 
Privy  Council.  Masters  are,  again»  specially  tiuined^  but  in  a  more 
complete  and  systematic  manner  than  in  1842-3^  as  regards  the  ele- 
mentary course  of  instrnction ;  and  they  are  ceitiiicated  after  examinar- 
tion  in  each  of  the  six  groups  into  which  the  course  of  study  is 
divided.  Inspectors  are  appointed.,  whose  business,  however,  appears 
to  he  simply  to  examine  the  merits  of  the  fetu dents*  drawings  arid 
award  prisccs,  the  qnestion  of  the  use  of  the  school  in  an  indu.^trial 
a*ii>ect  being  carefully  avoided*      Schools  are  no  longer  ooniined  to 
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manufaetimng  localities,  but  ana  established  wberover  h  few  etifcfMs 
foifliiig  iodividufilii  care  to  iucuu  tlie  rew]>onsibiUties,  undertake  the 
management,  and  couibrm  to  tlie  regiilatians.  A  sjratem  of  prize 
awards  has  been  arranged  by  which  works  executed  in  certain  stagea 
of  instruction,  and  from  prescribed  exjimide^,  are  examined  in  each 
school,  and  a  limited  number  of  the  best  rewarded  hy  bronze  medals. 
These,  again,  are  examinetl  and  adjudicated  upon  in  a  competition  of 
the  whole  of  the  achook,  national  medals  being  awarded  to  the  most 
snoca^ifuT  worka^  the  number  of  medals  obt4iinable  bj  each  school 
being  limited  to  Jme.  Each  medal  cariiea  with  it  a  gi^nt  of  works  of 
sirt  of  the  value  often  pounds  to  the  nchool  in  wliich  the  work  rewarded 
^wms  esiecuted.  All  work«,  however,  to  be  eligible  for  examination  or 
reward,  must  come  within  the  progressive  stages  of  the  course  laid 
down,  and  be  of  the  official  aubjcet  and  siaa 

It  may  be  objected  that  this  excess  of  conformitj  to  a  prescribed 
routine  must  tend  to  defeat  one  of  the  great  practical  objects  of  the 
schools,  t/i^  imprommerU  of  oar  artUans  in  drawing  as  applicahh  to 
ikmr  industrial  purmxits  j  and  that  when  art,  as  applied  to  industries 
H>  varied  m  lace  and  metal  work,  calico  prints  ancl  china  painting, 
carpet  weaving  and  japanning,  house  decorations  and  embroidered 
muslins,  is  attempted  to  be  taught  under  one  grand  centralized  system, 
in  whieh  local  wants  and  actualities  are  to  give  way  to  metropolitan 
ikmcmm  and  systems^  it  is  very  like  pro|>osing  to  solve  a  pi^blem  by  a 
repudiation  of  the  means  of  solution* 

The  reply  to  thia  objection  usually  is,  that  the  execution  of  the 
officud  examples  by  nu  means  precludes  the  student  from  executing 
Buch  others  as  may  be  best  adapted  to  his  sjiecial  and  individual  wanti, 
Thia  is  quite  true,  if  the  element  of  iinie  is  put  out  of  the  question ; 
but  when  it  is  taken  into  account  that  the  students  engaged  in  manu- 
fectorita  can  attend  orjly  after  the  day's  labour  is  over,  and  that  their 
time  is  limited  to  a  few  hours  per  week,  it  is  a  mockery  U>  argue  as 
if  they  had  no  other  employment  than  to  attend  to  the  study  of  art. 
Tiiu8,  a  school  working  in  the  interests  of  a  locality,  is  placed  at  a 
iierious  disadvantage  in  the  Annual  Prize  competition  to  those  who, 
aotiiig  strictly  in  conformity  to  the  fixed  routine,  pay  no  regard  to 
Ike  upecml  indtistrial  wants  of  the  students,  however  far  removed  the 
studiei  may  be  from  the  practice  moat  useful  to  them.  This  will 
aooount  for  the  great  succeaa  of  female  studetita  in  obtaining  prize^n, 
since  it  is  no  loss  of  time  to  them  to  execute  anythingj  however 
elaborately  useless  it  may  be.  The  system  of  placing  schools,  in 
which  the  great  majority  of  the  atutlenfe  handle  heavy  tools  for  ten 
or  twelve  hours  every  day,  in  competition  with  schools  in  which  the 
students  have  rarely  any  other  employment  than  that  of  attending  to 
tlieir  studies,  is  manifestly  unjust,  as  well  as  absurd. 

The  practical  tendency  of  the  present  system  is  to  act  rather  as  a 
|jretuium  both  to  masters  and  stmlents  to  neglect  the  specitd  for  the 
gtmetal,  thiin  to  place  eiich  in  its  proper  position. 

In  the  matter  of  fiuancej  the  mode  of  rendering  pecuniary  aid  to 
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provincial  schools  is  presnmed  to  be  based  upon  the  principle  of  paying 
for  work  done,  rather  than  of  providing  the  means  for  assisting  in 
•work  required  to  be  done.  , 

The  system  of  direct  money  grants  or  subsidies  irrespective  of  local 
aid,  as  carried  out  during  the  last  three  or  four  years  of  the  old  admi- 
nistration of  Schools  of  Design,  has  been  wisely  abolished,  since 
experience  proved  that  in  too  many  instances  such  payments  only 
acted  as  premiums  to  inattention  in  Local  Committees,  and  that  as 
the  Qovemment  grant  increased,  the  local  subscriptions  diminished. 
The  wisdom  of  the  new  mode  of  distributing  funds  has,  however,  to 
be  proved  by  experience.  This  consists  in  making  payments  ci  loL 
per  annum  for  each  certificate  taken  by  the  masters  trained  under  the 
Department,  and  employed  in  any  of  the  schools,  the  full  course  of 
iustniction  or  training  being  divided  into  six  groups  or  certificates, 
but  the  maximum  payment  to  each  master  is  limited  to  $oL  The 
most  anomalous  point  in  this  otherwise  well-arranged  plan  ib  the 
levelling  of  all  the  groups  or  certificates  to  one  standlard  of  payment 
Acquirements  necessary  to  take  a  certificate  in  the  painting  group, 
the  modelling  group,  and  the  design  group,  being  each  valued  at  the 
same  rate  as  the  very  limited  ability  necessary  to  obtain  a  certificate 
in  the  elementary  group.  The  impracticability,  too,  of  securing  talents 
equal  to  the  succeHsful  attainment  of  the  six  certificates,  by  a  payment 
of  50Z.  per  annum,  even  in  aid  of  income  from  fees,  must  be  evident 
to  any  person  who  can  appreciate  the  skilled  labour  of  the  artist 
The  value  in  the  teacliing  power  likely  to  exist  imder  such  circum- 
stances is,  of  course,  unrecognised  in  such  a  remuneration.  In  short, 
this  system  tends  to  lower  the  social  standing  of  the  art-teacher  to 
such  an  extent  that  no  man  |)088essing  i>ower  worth  paying  for,  still 
le8s  men  of  originality  or  independence  of  thought,  will  care  to  con- 
nect themselves  with  it. 

In  further  aid  of  the  masters  and  fees  of  each  school,  pupil  teacher- 
ships  and  prize  studentshi|is  are  assigned  to  all  the  schools,  in  a  certain 
ratio  to  the  number  of  students.  To  the  former  10/.  per  annum  each 
is  paid,  with  5Z.  each  to  the  school  for  fees,  as  also  5/.  on  each  of  the 
prize  studentships.  These  fees  are  divided  in  certain  proportions 
between  the  Committee  and  Masters.  The  Masters'  income  may  be 
further  increased  by  a  payment  of  il,  los.  for  each  pupil-teacher 
employed  in  Parochial  Schools,  under  inspection  of  the  Ftivy  Council, 
taught  drawing  by  him,  and  who  obtains  a  prize ;  and  a  small  payment 
is  also  made  upon  each  pupil  of  a  Parochial  School  who  takes  a  prize 
at  an  annual  examination.  This  payment  has  been  hitherto  at  the 
rate  of  one  shilling  per  pupil,  but  is  to  be  now  raised  to  three  shiUings. 

Such  is  the  present  mode  by  which  the  Government  assists  in  the 
payment  of  masters  of  schools  of  art  appointed  under  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Department.  The  income  of  such  masters  is,  therefore, 
chicfiy  derived  from  the  fees  of  the  students ;  and  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  the  instruction  imparted  is  often  of  a  popular  rather  than  of  a 
sound  character,  in  order  to  attract  pui)ils.  In  fact,  the  report  of  one 
of  the  Inspectors  for  1856  plainly  states  that  such  is  the  case. 
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In  the  mmtter  of  casts,  examples^  books,  &o.f  tlie  sjstem  under  tbe 
I>ejtartnieiit  is  different  from  that  under  the  Council  of  the  Schof>l9 
of  Design,  and,  inittead  of  absolute  grants,  tbese  munt  l>o  purchased; 
thi3  requirements  of  each  school  being  roet  at  a  reduced  rate  of  pay- 
ment nearly  eqniyalent  to  half-prioe. 

Id  sonio  of  the  schools,  originally  established  as  Schools  of  Design, 
payments  are  still  made  by  the  Goveimment  to  some  of  the  masters 
upon  a  |iersonal  Qgreement;  but  these  cease  to  tndividuab  on  a  change 
of  office,  and  will  not  bo  continued  to  their  aucceasoj^  In  every  c«»e, 
however,  it  has  beeu  arranged  that  the  masters  have  an  inten^-t  in 
the  students'  lees,  generally  as  an  equivalent  to  a  reduction  of  the 
origitial  siUary  agreed  to  be  paid  to  them  by  the  Govern metit.  This 
has  n  healthy  tendency,  since  it  gives  every  man  a  pecnniary  interest 
in  the  amount  of  work  done. 

From  a  return  made  to  the  House  of  Commons  last  session,  on  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Ricanlo,  the  progressiye  character  of  the  system 
adopted  bj  the  Department  is  shown.  *  Under  the  old  system^  only 
33  8chook  of  Design  were  e^ablished  in  ten  years ;  whilst  between 
185a  and  1856,  nnder  the  new  system,  46  Schools  of  Art  have  been 
pro\ided/  As  respects  the  number  of  atudents,  the  following  table 
is  aminged  from  a  summary  statement  in  the  Heport  i' — 

V  It  must  he  borne  in  mind,  howeTer^  in  looking  at  this  table,  that 
in  the  three  last  items  in  the  oolonm  of  the  number  of  students^  the 
great  majority  are  simply  children  learning  the  mere  elements  of 
drmwing  in  parochial  schools.  This  is  the  great  feature  of  the  exten* 
sion  of  the  facilities  for  Art  Education  tmder  the  Department.  It  is 
compulsory  upon  every  newly  established  school  that  the  master 
should  undertake  the  instruction  of  a  certain  number  of  parochial  or 
public  schools  of  the  class  under  inspection  by  the  Privy  Council,  and 
give  an  elementaiy  drawing  lesson  of  one  hour  each  week^  for  forty 
w«eks  in  the  year,  for  a  payment  of  gL 

By  a  circttlar  notice  lately  issued,  however^  the  number  of  schools 
IS  abolished  as  a  standard^  and  500  pupils^  for  each  of  whom  sixpence 
per  annum  is  to  be  paid  in  advance  by  lo<^  managers^  must  hence- 
Ibrth  be  obtained  prior  to  the  establishment  of  a  school^  and  if  one 
per  emit,  of  the  po[mlation  of  the  town  or  district  is  not  represented 
by  500  pupils,  then  the  number  to  lie  placed  under  instruction  and  so 
paid  for  must  be  mi^  per  ceiU.  The  same  circular  contains  a  notice  to 
oertidcated  masters  of  provincial  schools,  that  unless  in  August,  1858, 
the  nnmber  of  pupils  of  all  grades  under  instruction  is  equal  to  one 
per  eerU,  of  the  population  of  the  town  in  which  the  school  is  situated, 
that  the  paymenta  undertaken  to  be  paid  by  the  Department  on  the 
,  certificates  obtained  by  them  will  not  be  made. 
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That  in  som^  rural  districts  and  oomparativelj  small  iowna^  one 
per  cent,  may  be,  and  in  fact  is,  under  instruction  maj  be  true;  but 
when  this  rule  is  applied  to  such  places  as  Manchester,  Liverpool, 
Birmingham,  Sheffield,  &c,,  a  plan  like  this  throws  such  an  amount  of 
responsibility  upon  the  masters,  for  so  comparatively  small  a  remune- 
ration, that  one  can  scarcely  believe  that  it  is  seriously  intended  to 
be  carried  out.  In  Birmingham  and  the  surrounding  district,  where 
there  has  certainly  been  no  lack  of  success  in  quietly  extending  the 
elementary  system  of  instruction,  and  with  a  Central  School,  in  which 
there  are  a  much  larger  number  of  young  men  and  youths  than  in 
any  other  nchool  in  the  kingdom,  the  numbers  have  never  reached  to 
more  than  one-half  per  cent,  of  the  whole  population. 

Mr.  Wallb  then  went  on  to  illustrate  the  action  of  the  present 
system,  by  an  account  of  the  working  of  the  Birmingham  School,  in 
which  it  has  been  fully  carried  out  This  school  was  established  in 
1843,  in  connexion  with  the  Birmingham  Society  of  Arts,  the  exhi- 
bition rooms  of  the  building  belonging  to  that  institution  being  con- 
verted into  class-rooms.  The  Government  grant  amounted  to  2S0L 
per  annum  until  1849,  when  it  was  raised  to  600L  The  annual  sub- 
scriptions have  averskged  300^  per  annum  until  within  the  last  few 
years,  when,  from  deaths  and  other  causes,  it  has  been  reduced  to 
about  200I,  The  building  is  held  almost  rent-free,  considering  its 
size  and  iK)sition;  the  only  charge  which  can  be  placed  under  this 
head  being  a  balance  of  6cl,  per  annum  payable  on  the  interest  of  the 
mortgage  debt.  The  finances  of  the  school  have  been  in  a  satisfactory 
condition  for  the  last  seven  or  eight  years,  an  annual  balance  remam- 
ing  in  the  treasurer  s  hands.  In  this  respect  the  Birmingham  School 
has  been  an  exception  to  nearly  every  other  provincial  school,  and 
still  is  so.  In  1851,  the  discipline  of  the  school  had  fallen  into  an 
unsatisfactory  state,  and  the  local  committee  demanded  a  change  in 
the  head-mastership,  to  which  the  Board  of  Trade  consented.  The 
appointment  was  offered  to  Mr.  Wallis,  with  a  request  that  he  would 
undertake  the  re-organization  of  the  school  Mr.  Wallis  accepted  the 
post,  and  has  succeeded  in  bringiug  the  school  into  its  present  state  of 
efficiency.  He  introduced  a  stringent  system  of  elementary  instruc- 
tion, and  abolished  free  nominations  by  donors  and  subscribers,  sub- 
stituting a  half-fee  rate;  the  institution  of  twelve  free  scholarships 
for  deserving  students  was  carried  out  simultaneously  with  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  free  nominations.  These  latter  had  become  a  serious  evil ; 
for  as  the  students  got  their  instruction  for  nothing,  they  valued  it 
at  about  the  same  rate — ^that  is,  at  nothing !  Subsequently,  the  fees 
of  certain  classes  were  raised,  at  the  urgent  demand  of  the  Depart- 
ment; but  whilst  he  fully  agreed  in  the  necessity  for  raising  the  fees, 
he  objected  to  this  being  carried  beyond  the  means  which  each  class 
of  students,  according  to  their  position  in  life,  might  be  reasonably 
supposed  to  be  able  to  pay.  Ultimately  a  sessional  division  of  the 
year  was  made,  by  which  the  year  was  divided  into  two  sessions — a 
spring  session  of  six  months,  from  January  to  June,  and  a  winter 
session  of  four  months  and  two  weeks,  from  the  middle  of  August  to 
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December.     The  fees,  as  under  the  quarterly  arrangement,  to  be 
payable  in  advance,  and  at  the  same  rate. 

Daring  the  last  half-year,  678  students  entered  the  classes  of  the 
Central  School,  the  largest  number  yet  entered  for  such  a  period  since 
the  establishment  of  the  school,  fourteen  years  ago.  The  financial 
success  of  the  change  commenced  in  1852,  and  since  carried  to  its 
present  position,  may  be  best  illustrated  by  giving  the  amounts 
received  for  fees  in  each  year  ending  June — 

1850-1 £16^    4s.    3d. 

The  year  prior  to  the  re-oi^ganizatioii  of  the  schooL 


1851-4 £159    6    3 

'85«-3 398    8    3 

'853-4 558    4    a 

One   quarter  of   this   year   was 
under  the  old  eystemu 


1854-5 ^15     '    9 

The  fint  complete  year   of   the 
change. 

1855-^ 533    3    o 

1856-7 575  15    o 


The  result  of  the  last  inspection  and  examination  of  the  students 
in  January,  for  the  year  1856,  was  the  award  of  27  Department 
Bronze  Medals,  30  being  the  maximum  number  allowed  for  award  to 
any  one  school;  and  but  for  a  misapprehension  on  the  part  of  the 
masters,  of  the  regulations  required  to  be  followed  in  certain  stages, 
by  which  several  excellent  works  were  thrown  out  of  the  competition, 
the  full  number  would  certainly  have  been  awarded.  In  the  National 
competition  in  June^  3  National  Medals  were  awarded  to  the  Bir- 
mingham SchooL 

The  action  of  the  Drawing  Classes  established  in  Public  and  Paro- 
chial Schools,  with  the  exception  of  those  attended  by  the  very 
poorest  class  of  children,  has  been  very  satisfiu5tory.  In  these  latter, 
the  constant  change  through  the  removal  of  the  children  at  an  early 
age,  is  a  great  drawback  to  the  successful  working  of  a  class  in  which 
only  one  hour's  instruction  per  week  is  given ;  and  it  may  be  reason- 
ably doubted  if  in  these  cases  the  5Z.  fee,  low  as  it  is,  may  not  be 
better  expended. 

The  number  of  pupils  under  instruction  in  drawing,  in  the  Bir- 
mingham district  for  the  last  session^  ending  30th  June,  1857,  was — 

Central  School 678 

Public  and  Parochial  Schools 656 

Total  ....  1334 

The  amount  of  State  assistance  granted  to  Birmingham  in  1855-6, 
as  per  the  same  return,  was  522Z.  5«.  8d  direct  payment,  and  125Z.  as 
the  proportion  of  each  school  of  6,500^.,  put  down  under  the  head  of 
Prizes  and  Examinations,  Travelling  and  Incidental  Expenses,  and 
Salaries  for  inspection,  making  a  total  of  647Z.  5».  8fl?.  The  number  of 
students  for  that  period  were  1451  :  this  gives  an  average  of  8«.  iic?., 
<>r  18,  z\d,  per  student  less  than  that  of  the  whole  kingdom.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind,  too,  that  the  proportion  of  youths  connected  with 
the  industrial  operations  of  Birmingham  is  much  greater  than  that  of 
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any  other  place,  excepting  Sheffield,  where  there  are  very  few  pupils 
under  instruction  in  parochial  schools. 

Thus,  taking  an  abstract  of  the  employments  of  some  of  the  senior 
students,  there  were  last  session — 

9  brasflfounders,  13  chasers,  34  diesinkers,  46  oDgravera, 
5  glass-pain lers,  i  f  jewellers,  70  japanners,  10  litho- 
graphers, 7  modellers,  and  6  silversmiths     ....     143 
Connected  with  the  building  and  furnishing  trades  ...       33 
Engaged  in  miscellaneous  industrial  occupations      ...       74 
Schoolmasters,  pupil- teachers,  students  in  training  at  Dio- 
cesan Training  College 61 

Total  ....     311 

The  cost  of  instruction  of  each  of  these,  even  at  the  general  average 
of  168,  2^.,  is  very  low,  as  compared  with  that  rate,  as  the  cost  for 
each  child  of  eight  or  ten,  who  in  reality  form  the  great  bulk  of  the 
total,  31,455- 

Mr.  Wallis  said  it  might  now  be  asked,  and  the  question  was  a  £ur 
one,  *  What  have  been  the  practical  results  of  the  School  of  Art  in 
Birmingham,  especially  in  relation  to  the  industrial  operations  of  the 
town  and  district  V  The  reply  must  be,  that  these  results  were  not 
to  be  seen  on  the  surface,  or  to  be  proved  in  the  school.  They  were 
only  to  be  found  in  the  workshop  and  manufactory  where  the  young 
men  who  had  from  time  to  time  passed  through  the  classes  of  the 
school — attending,  of  course  for  varied  periods,  and  with  as  varied 
results — were  employed.  That  the  influence  it  had  exercised,  cer- 
tainly within  the  last  five  or  six  years,  was  very  considerable,  he  was 
satisfied,  from  close  personal  observation,  and  the  acknowledgment  of 
scores  of  persons  who  had  been  benefited  by  what  they  had  learnt 
That  all  had  been  done  that  could  be  desired  was  another  matter. 
Certainly  so  much  had  not  been  done  as  might  have  been  done  under 
a  more  free  and  specially  adapted  system,  or  as  would  have  been 
effected  if  students  had  not  been  so  easily  satisfied  with  what  they 
had  learnt. 

In  the  matter  of  design,  it  seemed  now  quite  clear  that  compara- 
tively little  could  be  done  in  the  school,  at  least  so  as  to  be  made 
distinctly  evident ;  that  nothing  was  done  was  quite  another  question. 
An  intelligent  and  earnest  teacher  could  from  time  to  time  influence 
thoughtful  young  men,  and  even  their  employers,  by  a  few  distinct 
enunciations  of  principles  and  modes  of  application,  such  as  could 
never  be  given  in  a  formal  manner  in  class.  The  results  would  be 
quiet  attempts  at  design  which  neither  the  student  nor  his  employer 
would  allow  to  be  shown  in  the  school,  and  though  it  were  possible 
to  collect  all  such  students  into  one  class,  set  them  down  to  design, 
and  the  results  were  ever  so  satisfactory,  not  one  of  them  would  show 
the  result  of  his  skill  and  power  in  the  school.  In  fact,  the  more 
satisfactory  the  result,  the  more  jealously  would  the  producer  guard 
it.  The  commercial  question  here  comes  in ;  the  employer  will  not 
permit  his  property  in  the  talent  of  liis  apprentice  to  be  publicly 
exposed,  as  suggestive  to  his  rivals  in  trade,  and  therefore  as  technical 
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d^igti  could  only  be  tested  by  the  actualities  of  manufacture,  so  if 
the  results  of  these  s^-hooLj  wore  only  to  b©  proved  through  the  exhi- 
bition of  origiual  power  iu  the  students  &t  Annuiil  P^xhibitiotiB,  then 
such  proof  wonJd  be  a  very  long  time  before  it  was  Ibrthcoming,  if 
ever.  The  best  and  most  palpable  proof  of  the  usefulness  of  the 
School  was  in  the  increased  intelligence  and  aptitude  for  art  in  the 
young  workmen  wlio,  having  passed  through  the  course  of  iustructioii, 
found  that  they  were  uf  more  value  to  them^lves  aud  employers,  and 
oonsequently  to  the  community  in  which  they  lived.  Such,  taking 
their  talents  into  the  labour  market^  found  ready  and  proh table  em- 
ployment, They,  thertiforej  did  not  stay  in  the  school  long  enough 
to  make  any  great  demonstrntion  of  their  jjower,  the  best  works  of  the 
Birmingham  School  having  uaually  been  the  productions  of  youth»  of 
from  1 6  to  20  years  of  age,  while  only  two^  during  his  maaterwhip, 
had  ioughc  to  make  use  of  the  Teacberships  of  the  Department  of 
Science  and  Art  as  a  means  of  obtaining  a  livelihood*  It  therefore 
appeared  likely,  at  all  events,  that  whilst  nothing  veiy  striking  or 
original  could  be  produced  by  sucli  youths,  they  found  profitable 
employment  for  their  knowledge  and  ability^  without  travelKng  out 
of  the  sphere  of  their  homes^ 

That  mamifacturera  and  others,  whose  daily  pursuits  require  a 
knowledge  of  the  principles  and  practice  of  decorative  art,  had  not 
taken  so  much  interest  in  the  success  of  the^  Schools  of  Art  as  they 
ought  to  have  done,  nor  rendered  them  that  pecuniary  support,  and, 
above  all,  personal  aasist4ince,  which  could  have  been  desired,  wim 
quite  true.  Nay,  that  thci*e  were  many  who  doubted  their  value, 
and  cared  little  whether  they  piTrgressed  or  not,  w*is  equally  certain. 
But  when  we  took  into  account  the  absui^  position  in  which  tlijs 
question  had  been  placed  by  the  use  of  puerile  arguments,  as  to  the 
Tmlue  of  picture  exhibitions,  and  instruction  in  drawing  the  mere 
pretttncasea  of  fashionable  landscape  art,  as  a  means  of  cultivating  the 
taste  of  the  people  in  correct  principles  of  ornamental  design^  it  was 
not  wonderful  that  the  praotical-minded  men,  who  had  to  deal  with 
the  realities  of  our  industries,  became  obstinate  unbelievers  in  the 
Talue  of  any  ai^jstic  instruction  w^hatcver,  in  relation  to  their  spe- 
cialities^ Hence  the  apathy  of  which  so  rnnoh  complaint  bad  been 
inade,  and  which  had  resulted  in  the  Government  almost  abandoning 
any  future  attempt  to  caiTy  out  an  experiment  for  imparting  that 
i mitral ction,  which  was  becoming  every  year  of  more  and  more  im- 
portance to  our  position  as  a  commercial  people.  The  masses  were 
ttnfortunately  indilferent  to  sanitary  measures,  and  even  education 
itself ;  but  should  all  movement^  even  if  compulsory,  cease  until  those 
wlio  were  to  be  benefited  desir^  the  work  to  be  done,  and  would 
oasiat  therein  t  Certainly  not  It  was  the  busings,  as  it  was  the 
Mgbest  interest,  of  those  chai'ged  with  the  conduct  of  public  affairs  to 
seek  to  do  all  that  could  be  done  for  the  general  benefit,  without 
^waiting  for  the  general  assistance,  or  even  the  general  approval^  in 
effecting  those  objects  which,  out  of  a  auperior  intelligence!  they  were 
ocmvinced  were  for  ik^  public  good 
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On  Irish  Convict  Prisons,    By  M.  D.  Hill,  Q.C,  Recorder  of 

BvnninghaM, 

IN  the  absence  of  the  Bbhop  of  London,  Mr.  M.  D.  Hill,  Recorder 
of  Birmingham,  fulfilled  the  duties  of  President  of  this  Department^ 
to  the  chair  of  which  he  was  elected  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  C.  & 
Adderley,  M.P.  Previously  to  the  meeting  of  the  Department^ 
Mr.  Hill,  instead  of  an  Inaugural  Address,  with  which  be  was  not 
prepared,  read  a  paper  in  the  Town  Hall  on  *  Irish  Convict  Prisons.' 
The  paper  has  been  already  printed  and  published*  Its  substance 
was  as  follows : — 

Mr.  Hill  stated  that  in  August,  1857,  be  went  to  Ireland  for  the 
purpose  of  investigating  the  results  of  the  system  of  Reformatory 
treatment  of  criminals  in  that  country.  The  fullest  fiMsilities  were 
there  afforded  him  of  examining  the  convict  prisons, — ^by  which  were 
to  be  understood  (Government  prisons,  exclusively  for  criminals  sen- 
tenced to  transportation  or  penal  servitude.  These  prisons,  which 
contain  between  two  and  three  thousand  prisoners,  are  governed  by  a 
Board  of  Directors,  appointed  by  the  Ix>rd  Lieutenant.  Convicts 
enter  these  prisons  soon  after  their  conviction.  Those  sentenced  to 
transportation  remain  until  their  sentence  has  expired,  unless  earlier 
liberated  on  a  ticket-of-leave,  to  which  it  is  considered  they  are 
entitled  if  they  behave  well.  The  prisoners  sentenced  to  penal  servi- 
tude, on  the  other  hand,  are  not,  under  the  regulations  of  the  Home 
Office,  entitled  to  any  mitigation  of  their  sentence,  however  good  may 
be  their  behaviour.  This  remark,  however,  does  not  apply  to  prisoners 
convicted  since  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  last  session  (20  and  2 1  Vic.  c.  3). 
The  object  of  the  present  Irish  system  is  to  train  and  instruct  the 
prisoner  so  that  he  may  be  able  to  resist  temptation  after  ho  leaves 
gjiol.  This  is  done  by  j)lacing  the  prisoner's  fate  as  much  as  possible 
in  his  own  hands,  enabling  him  by  industry  and  good  conduct  to  raise 
himself  step  by  step  to  a  position  of  much  less  restraint,  and  in  case 
of  a  transport,  to  liberty;  while  indolence  and  bad  conduct,  on  the 
other  hand,  keej)  the  prisoner  in  a  state  of  coercion  and  privation. 


*  Parker,  London,  1857.  See  also  Memoranda  relative  to  the  Intermediate 
Convict  Priiont  in  Ireland.  By  Captain  Crofton.  Dublin,  1857.  And  The  Fmr- 
gatory  of  Frisoners.     By  the  Kev.  Orby  Shipley.     Masteni,  London. 
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A  oonvict  is^ent,  in  the  first  instance,  to  Mountjoj,  a  cellnlar  prison, 
where  he  is  I'etained  in  Beparate  contitiemeut  for  nine  months,  neT^r 
meeting  hi^  fella  w-prieoncrs  except  at  chapel,  or  in  the  exercising 
groitnd,  at  which  placew  he  is  not  permitted  to  con  versa  with  them. 
A  very  great  and  beneficial  effect  b  produced  on  the  prisoners'  minds 
by  their  thus  being  forced  upon  reflection,  which  ia  aide^l  by  the 
ministratiouB  of  the  chapJain.  Borne  relief^  ui  the  gliape  of  employ- 
ment, iSj  however,  necessary  to  prevent  an  over- effect  being  wroiighL 
The  Iriish  officers  conjiiiler  that  even  the  lowest  stage  of  confi Dement 
ahould  not  be  altogether  void  of  same  recreation,  otherwise  the 
prisoner's  bodily  and  mental  health  would  suffer,  and  he  would  be  in 
an  unfit  state  for  further  progresa  At  the  end  of  the  nine  months^ 
unle^  the  piisoner  has  miBconilucted  liirtiself,  he  is  sent  (if  accustomed 
to  in-door  employment)  to  a  prisoo  called  Fhilipstown,  otherwise  to 
Bplke  Island,  in  the  Cove  of  Uork,  whei-^  fortification  works  are  ia 
progress.  Here  he  ia  no  longer  in  separate  confinement^  but  he  has  to 
work  hardf  in  Bpike  Island  at  masoniy»  or  its  attendant  labouri  iu 
Philipstown  at  in-door  labour*  Here,  as  in  Mountjoy,  be  has  tha 
us©  of  religious  books,  iotersperaed  with  volumes  of  a  seouJar,  though 
moral  character.  Tb©  prison  clergy  are  deeply  impressed  with  the 
benefit  of  the  instruction  so  derived,  aided  aa  it  is  by  their  exhorta- 
tions. At  Philipstowu  and  Spike  Island  these  privileges  are  extended^ 
the  sohoolmaatera  give  lectures^  princijmlly  oa  subjects  whieh  have  a 
practical  interest  for  prisoners,  such  as  agriculture,  emigration,  and 
the  colonies.  The  progress  made  by  the  prisoners  in  knowledge, 
aJ  J  owing  for  the  extreme  iguoraDce  vdth  which  most  of  them  begin 
(m&ny  not  even  being  acquainted  with  the  English  language),  is  con- 
iiderable,  and  they  are  very  kind  in  assisting  each  other. 

On.  entering  Bpike  Island  or  Philii>3townt  the  prisoners  (save  in 
a  few  exceptional  oases)  are  jilaced  in  the  third  class ;  from  this,  on 
l^e  expiration  of  a  period  which  variea  according  to  tbeir  past  conduct 
in  Mountjoy,  they  rise  by  industry,  application^  and  good  moral 
oonduct,  which  is  rewarded  by  a  system  of  mai^ks,  into  the  second 
clasB,  thence  into  the  first,  and  ultimately  into  the  exemplary  class; 
mxij  niisconduet  is  punLihed  by  placing  the  offender  back  one  or  more 
steps.  Fn>m  the  exemplary  class  the  prisoners  are  advanced  to  the 
intermediate  prisons,  which  are  the  Forts,  Lusk,  and  Bmithfield,  In 
the  first,  which  are  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cove  of  Cork,  fortificatioa 
work  is  going  ou;  iu  Lusk,  agricultural  labour;  and  in  Smitlifiold 
(which  is  an  old  prison  in  Dublin),  handicrafts  The  men  are  distri^ 
buted  among  these  prisons  accortliog  to  their  capabilitiea  A  man 
having  worked  hi  myself  out  of  PhiUpstowu  or  Spike  Island,  is  here 
in  a  sUite  intermediate  between  imprisonmeut  and  freedom.  He  is, 
however,  under  very  strict  supendsiou,  and  holds  his  post  under  Berioua 
Tespanaibilities.  For  aoy  offence^  however  small^  he  is  returned  to 
hm  former  jirison.  Btill,  so  careful  are  the  intermediate  prisoners, 
that  out  of  130O1  only  26  have  l>een  sent  back,  and  these  chieOy 
for  idleness;  in  addition  to  these,  6  went  back  at  their  own  request, 
either  ihrinking  from  the  amount  of  Labour  expected,  or  distrust- 
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ing  their  power  of  self-gOTemment.  This  last  tnd  most  signal 
improvemeat  (the  intermediate  prisons)  has  only  been  in  existence 
since  January,  1856,  yet  it  has  already  proved  eminently  saoceasfnL 
The  men  work  hard  and  welL  They  are  gradually  iunred  to  freedom 
by  being  allowed  to  go  about  the  neighbourhood  on  errands,  and  to 
providence,  by  being  permitted  to  B|)end  or  save  6(L  a-week  out  of 
the  portion  of  their  earnings  which  is  set  aside  for  themselves,  the 
remainder  of  which  is  for  their  use  after  leaving  the  establish- 
ment In  practice  it  is  found  that  the  6d,  is  generally  saved.  The 
education  which  was  carried  on  in  the  former  prisons  is  continued  and 
extended ;  lectures  on  interesting  moral  practical  subjects  being  given 
by  the  schoolmaster,  and  a  sort  of  competitive  inter-examination  being 
carried  on  by  the  men  themselves. 

Prisoners  in  this  stage  have  a  right  to  have  their  cases  investigated 
for  a  discharge  on  a  ticket-of-leave,  supposing  the  requisite  portion  of 
their  sentence  has  expired.  If  one  is  considered  to  have  sufficient  self- 
control  to  be  trusted  at  large,  a  situation  with  an  eligible  master  is 
sought  for  him,  and  when  it  is  found,  a  ticket-of-leave  is  granted  to 
him.  A  prisoner  is  never  liberated  till  employment  is  provided  unless 
his  sentence  expires.  A  supervision  u»  still  kept  up  over  him ;  he  has  to 
report  himself  to  the  police  of  his  district  monthly,  and  a  sort  of  corre- 
spondence is  kept  up  with  him  by  the  schoolmaster  of  the  institution, 
who,  at  Smithfield,  is  Mr.  Organ,  a  most  zealous,  able,  and  devoted  public 
servant  On  a  released  prisoner  being  found  without  visible  means 
of  subsistence,  associating  with  bad  characters,  or  otherwise  appearing 
to  be  relapsing  into  his  former  habits,  the  ticket-of-leave  is  withdrawn, 
and  he  is  remitted  to  prison  to  recommence  the  course  of  reformation. 
This  has  been  done  in  some  instances.  So  feur  for  the  men.  There 
is  as  yet  no  reformatory  for  the  boys ;  but  they  are  well  taught  in  the 
prisons  by  Mr.  MacGowran  and  Mr.  Dwyer,  on  a  plan  much  like  that 
of  the  men.  The  female  convict  prisons  are,  mutatis  muiandu,  con- 
ducted like  the  male  ones.  When  entitled  to  receive  a  ticket-of- 
leave,  the  Roman  Catholic  women  are  sent  to  the  Beformatoiy  at 
Golden  Bridge,  near  Dublin,  conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  Mercy. 
Here  they  are  employed  in  housework,  in  laundry-work,  and  in  culti- 
vating a  kitchen-garden.  The  women,  when  thought  sufficiently 
advanced  to  be  released,  are  sent  to  service,  places  being  found  for 
them.     They  usually  evince  great  desire  to  go  to  service ;  and  when     _ 

there,  are  found  to  keep  their  places  well.    A  supervision  is  kept  over 

the  released  women,  even  more  perfect  than  it  has  been  found  prac 

ticable  to  maintain  with  the  men.     The  inmates  of  Golden  Bridge  ares^ 
not  in  confinement,  but  the  licence  in  the  ticket-of-leave  is  confineS^ 
to  that  establishment :  a  breach  of  the  condition  would  be  followed  b^* 
a  recommittal  to  gaol.     There  are  now  about  fifty  women  in  Goldeca. 
Bridge,  who  are  managed  by  two  of  the  ladies.     The  results  of  the 
system  above  described  are  as  follows: — ist.  The  health  of  the  pri- 
soners is  greatly  improved,  and  their  mortality  diminished  (from 
8  to  2  per  cent,  per  annum.)     2nd.  The  quantity  of  work  performed 
by  the  prisoners  is  increased  to  about  threefold.     3rd.  The  moral 
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chmfactar  of  th^  prkoaers  Ims  mueb  imprDved ;  indeed,  the  itnprave- 
tneiit  in  their  healtli  can  only  lie  attribated  to  thia  source,  the 
btiildiugs  rcmatiiiDg  aa  befora  The  number  of  piitiiKhmeDt«$  has  much 
fliiuituslied.  4tli,  Ths  dettiand  bi/  mtiploi/ets  far  tfm  services  of  tiis^ 
charged  jyriso^ners  now  exceeds  the  mipply,  A&  this  fii43t  is  a  teat  hj 
whieh  tbe  whole  system  must  sttind  or  £di,  the  Rticoi'der  explaiued 
how  hti  had  takon  great  pains  to  veiify  iL  The  Act  of  last  session 
puis  all  conviets  on  un  equal  footing  as  regai^  tickata-of-leave,  but  it 
greatly  lengthens  the  portion  of  the  sentence  which  must  be  under- 
gone bt^fort*  they  are  eligible  for  tbis  indulgence.  The  Recorder  has 
appendetl  u  statistical  table,  showing  as  nearly  aa  circumstances  will 
Admit  ^  the  mtio  of  iucce^  which  the  new  system  haa  had.  Cut  plain 
Crofionf  the  Chairman  of  the  Board,  has  a  atrong  o|>inion  that  were 
the  means  of  full  knowledge  in  eadstence,  the  number  of  relapses 
would  not  amount  to  lO  per  cent.  In  conelusiouj  the  Recorder 
expressed  his  belief  that  *  the  directors  of  the  Irish  convict  prisons 
have  practicallj  solved  tlie  problem  which  has  so  long  perjjlexed  our 
Government  and  our  Legislature — What  shall  we  do  with  our  cou  victs? 
The  results  of  their  great  exj»eriment  answ^erthus:  Keep  your  prisoners 
under  sound  and  enlightened  discipline  until  they  are  roforniird — keep 
ihem  for  your  own  sakes  and  for  theirs.     The  vast  majority  of  all 

I  who  enter  your  prisons  as  criminals  ai.n  be  sent  back  into  the  world, 
nftex  no  unreasonable  term  of  probationj  honest  meJi  and  useful 
dtisens.  Let  the  suiall  minority  i^main^  and  if  death  arrive  before 
EBfarmation,  let  them  remain  for  life/ 
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On  Crime  and  Demify  of  Population.      By  Jelingeu  Symonp, 
B.A.,  JSarmter-at'Law. 

I  BATX  efeiriven  to  make  this  a  paper  of  faotSj  which,  together  with  the 
oanclusioiift  &oin  them,  I  have  also  endeavoured  to  condense  within 
the  narrowest  limit^  aware  how  often  time  is  wasted  at  meetings  by 
pleonnstic  statements  and  diifuse  reasoning.  The  importance  of  the 
mibject  I  have  chosen  must  not,  however,  be  judged  of  by  the  brevity 
of  its  treatment*  It  is  leather  in  inverse  proportion  to  it.  It  aims  at 
exhibiting  the  chief  proximate  cause  of  the  gi'eater  criminality  of  one 
district  over  another.  This  disparity  is  immense*  Taking  into 
account  all  crimes  and  ofTeDoes,  whether  committed  for  trial  or  disposed 
of  by  summary  conviction,  it  ranges  from  i  in  98  of  the  popuktion  in 
Middlesex  to  1  in  i849in  Merionethshire. 

1  quote  from  Mr.  Redgiuve's  accnmte  and  admirable  table  of 
relative  criminality,  in  p.  1 8  of  his  last  Return  of  Judiclai  and  Criminai 
Proctcdingft^  published  by  tb«  Home  Office^  and  from  which  1  have 
ooUeeted  ail  the  criminal  stati^jtics  in  this  paper. 

It  is  a  common  belief  that  crime  is  the  concomitant  of  gross  igno- 
tmt^     It  b  not  so.     The  relative  proportion  of  those  w^bo 
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different  degrees  of  in»tniction  among  persons  committed  for  offences 
have  stood  nearly  thus  for  twenty  years : — 

Totally  uninstructed 33*1  percent. 

Who  can  read  or  write  imperfectly    ...  53*8         „ 

Idem,  well 5-4         „ 

Superior  Instruction '3         „ 

Unascertained 7*4         „ 

Even  at  Liverpool,  where  the  Irish  swarm,  the  proportion  per  cent 
of  all  offenders  in  1855  who  could  neither  read  nor  write  was  only 
44  per  cent. 

Those  who  have  received  a  smattering  and  superficial  instruction 
therefore  furnish  the  bulk  of  criminaJs.  They  who  have  most 
thoroughly  investigated  and  probed  the  education  given  during  the 
last  dozen  years  in  our  common  schools,  will  scarcely  question  the 
fact  that  such  is  the  general  character  of  the  instruction  given  to  the 
great  bulk  of  the  scholars  who  have  passed  through  them :  I  may 
almost  say  in  all  of  them,  except  that  mere  fraction  of  their  numbei 
who  are  in  the  two  first  classes  of  the  really  well-taught  schools.  And 
if  we  were  to  test  the  subject-matter  of  the  knowledge  imparted  even 
to  these  favoured  classes,  1  fear  we  should  have  a  good  deal  of  chaff  to 
winnow  before  we  came  to  grain  fruitful  of  good  living  and  useful  labour. 

The  Census  of  Education  of  185 1,  compared  with  the  criminality  of 
each  corresponding  county  as  scheduled  by  Mr.  Redgrave,  enables  me 
to  put  this  to  a  statistical  test  I  have  arranged  all  the  English 
counties,  together  with  Glamorganshire  and  the  rest  of  South  Wales 
and  North  Wales,  separately — first,  in  order  of  their  itpiorance  or 
dearth  0/ schooling ;  secondly,  in  the  order  of  their  crimiiudily;  and 
thirdly,  in  the  order  of  their  density  of  population.  I  have  annexed 
this  table  in  an  appendix  to  this  paper.  I  will  read  the  general 
results  only  to  the  meeting. 

I  find  little  correspondence  between  the  ignorant  and  criminal 
counties.  Those  which  stand  at  the  top  of  one  column  are  sometimes 
near  the  foot  of  the  other.  On  the  other  hand,  when  I  compare 
counties  as  regards  crime  and  density  of  population,  I  find  the  corre- 
spondence most  striking.  Of  the  six  most  criminal  counties — viz., 
Middlesex,  Lancaster,  Surrey,  Warwick,  Northumberland,  and  Staffonl 
— none  are  among  the  six  most  ignorant,  but  every  one  (except 
Northumberland)  are  among  the  six  most  densely  peopled ;  and  the 
four  first,  comprising  a  population  of  ^Ye  millions,  stand  in  the  same 
order,  whilst  there  are  no  less  than  twenty-four  counties,  including 
nearly  all  the  large  ones,  which  almost  exactly  correspond  in  density 
and  crime.     Of  the  whole  category,  however.  North  and  South  Wales 

i without  Glamorganshire,  which  has  peculiar  industrial  and  moral 
eatures)   stand   foremost  for  ignorance,  innocence,  and  sparsity  of 
population. 

The  criminality  of  counties  seems  also  to  be  greatly  determined  by 
the  rapidity  of  the  growth  of  their  population.  Of  the  twelve  most 
criminal  coimties — viz.,  those  above  named,  together  with  Glamorgan^ 
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Durham,  Kent^  Chester,  Hants,  and  Monmouth — the  increase  in  popu- 
lation averaged  no  less  than  19  per  cent  between  1841  and  1851, 
whilst  that  of  England  and  Wales  was  only  13  per  cent  The  converse 
holds  good  equally.  The  twelve  least  criminal  counties  are  South 
Wales,  Cornwall,  North  Wales,  Cumberland,  Rutland,  Norfolk, 
Lincoln,  Derby,  Suffolk,  Cambridge,  Dorset,  and  Wilts.  Of  these  the 
population  has  increased  only  by  7  per  cent  instead  of  19  in  the  same 
period 

Again,  Durham,  Northumberland,  Monnlduthshire,  and  Glamor- 
ganshire have  increased  their  population  by  23*2  per  cent,  and  their 
crimes  by  53*2  in  the  same  period,  although  those  of  England  and 
Wales  had  barely  increased  at  all,  or  only  by  72  per  cent 

I  have  selected  these  four  counties  as  presenting  the  greatest 
rapidity  of  increase.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  the  chief  industry 
in  each  is  mineral.  This  is  an  useful  index  to  another,  and  one  of  the 
most  fruitful  causes  of  low  moral  condition — I  mean  disregard  of  the 
physical  agencies  of  civilization.  In  few  phases  of  labour  are  they  so 
recklessly  neglected  as  in  the  mineral  districts.  The  intermixture  of 
the  sexes  at  work — the  total  absence  of  the  means  of  decency,  and 
of  that  vital  necessity,  public  baths — the  prevalence  of  dirt,  and 
slovenly  squalid  habits,  are  painfully  manifest  in  most  of  those 
districta,  even  to  the  casual  observer.  Such  habits,  together  with  the 
crowded  dwellings  and  sleeping-rooms  without  separation  of  sexes  or 
families,  notoriously  prevail  more  or  less  in  all  densely-peopled 
localities. 

In  order  to  test  these  conclusions  I  have,  since  writing  the  fore- 
going remarks,  applied  to  the  Town  Clerks  of  the  most  crowded 
provincial  towns,  who  have  fJEivoured  me  with  the  committals  for  trial 
and  summary  convictions  last  year  within  their  respective  boroughs : 
and  comparing  these  urban  offences  (in  relation  to  population  in  1851) 
with  the  aggregate  returns  given  by  the  Home  Oflfice  for  the  cowrUies 
in  which  those  towns  are  situated,  we  have  the  following  striking 
results: — 

In  Manchester  there  were  4134  offences  (of  which  826  were  com- 
mittals for  trial  and  3308  summary  convictions),  giving  an  aggregate 
of  I  offender  to  every  73  of  the  population,  whilst  in  the  county 
of  Lancaster  there  was  i  only  in  1 18. 

In  Birmingham,  511  committals  and  1347  convictions,  being  i 
in  every  125  of  the  population,  whereas  in  the  county  of  Warwick 
there  was  i  in  every  167  only. 

In  Leeds,  300  committals  and  1157  convictions,  being  i  in  117, 
while  in  the  county  of  York  they  were  1  in  257  only. 

In  Bristol,  217  committals  and  13 18  convictions,  being  i  in  89, 
while  in  the  county  of  Gloucester  they  were  i  in  216. 

In  Sheffield,  162  committals  and  2150  convictions,*  being  i  in  58, 
while  in  the  county  of  York  they  were  i  in  257. 


*  This  includes  persons  '  held  to  bail.'    Thos  the  number  is  somewhat  unduly 
swollen. 
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In  Portsmouth,  loo  committals  and  517  conyictions,  being  i  in 
117,  whilst  in  the  county  of  Southampton  they  were  i  in  186. 

In  Plymouth,  64  committals  and  925  convictions,  being  i  in  53, 
while  in  Devonshire  they  were  i  in  255  only. 

In  Norwich,  104  committals  and  208  convictions,  being  i  in 
a  18  of  the  population,  while  there  were  in  the  coimty  of  Norfolk 
1  in  380. 

In  Liverpool  the  returns  of  last  year  are  only  made  up  for  nine 
months,  and  those  which  are  perfect  for  1855  exhibit  such  an  appal- 
ling state  of  vice,  that  they  require  special  mention,  particularly  as 
the  number  summarily  convicted  is  not  given  separately,  but  is  merged 
in  the  larger  number  of  those  returned  as  *  summarily  punis^ied,*  and 
which  exceeds  those  sent  to  gaol.  The  committals  for  trial  were  448 
in  1855,  and  the  summarily  punished  15,053,  being  together  no  less 
than  I  offender  in  every  24  inhabitants;  though  the  number  slightly 
decreased  last  year  among  children,  owing,  it  appears,  chiefly  to  the 
beneficial  effect  of  the  Reformatories,  and  the  fear  of  the  parents  lest 
they  should  become  chargeable  for  their  children  if  convicted,  who 
now  try  to  prevent  the  offences  they  previously  encouraged.  The 
following  abstract  from  the  head  constable's  able  report  for  1855 
exhibits  a  state  of  vice  in  Liverpool  scarcely  equalled,  I  believe,  in 
this  or  any  other  ooimtry: — Twelve  persons  were  committed  for 
murder  by  verdicts  of  the  coroner's  juries,  though  on  trial  found 
guilty  only  of  manslaughter.*  For  cutting  and  maiming  there  were 
45  apprehensions.  Common  assaults,  1131:  on  police  officers,  873. 
Robberies  from  the  person,  860.  Of  drunkenness  the  head  con- 
stable says,  '  The  degrading  vice  of  intemjierance  is  unhappily  not 
confined  to  men,  there  being  3617  drunk  and  disorderly  females,  and 
1203  drunk  and  incapable,  making  a  total  of  4820  taken  into  custody 
during  the  year;  but  it  is  right  to  add  that  the  number  of  apprehen- 
sions for  the  various  offences  does  not  represent  so  many  persons,  in 
many  cases  the  same  individual  having  been  taken  into  custody  again 
and  again.  During  the  year,  103  boys  and  girls  uiider  ten  years  0/ 
age  were  taken  into  custody  by  the  police,  two  of  whom  destroyed 
their  companion,  and  afterwards  threw  his  body  into  the  canal ;  whilst 
a  very  large  majority  of  the  rest  were  charged  with  serious  offences — 
felonies,  for  example.  There  were  251  boys  and  girls  between  ten 
and  twelve  years  charged  with  stealing,  &c.;  756  boys  under  eighteen 
years  of  age  were  charged  with  being  drunk  and  disorderly,  and  1  a 
girls  under  fifteen  years  of  age  were  charged  with  the  same  offence; 
whilst  from  above  fifteen  years,  and  not  completing  eighteen,  there 
were  642  females  taken  into  custody  for  being  drunk  and  disorderly; 
*  this/  says  the  report,  *  will  go  fsur  to  show  that  females  are  led  into 
habits  of  intemperance  at  an  earlier  age  than  males,  as  it  will  be  seen 


*  It  is  rare  th%t  coroners'  juries  find  a  verdict  of  wilful  murder  without  due 
cause  and  sufficient  evidence.  It  is  rare  that  assize  juries  find  the  same  verdicts 
on  the  same  evidence  I 
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that  of  the  entire  number  of  females  charged  with  dmnkenness, 
nearly  one-half  are  under  twenty-one  years  of  age.' 

Now  for  the  proof  that  these  towns  are  densely  crowded : — ^An  average 
town  of  12,953  inhabitants  in  Great  Britain*  stands  on  an  area  of  3.88 
miles,  and  there  are  3337  persons  to  a  square  mile  of  an  average  town. 

Of  persons  to  a  square  mile,  registration  districts^t  there  are^ 

In  Liverpool 74>446 

Birmingham 41^853 

Leeds 30,886 

Bristol 22,858 

Plymouth .  20,441 

Manchester i')557 

Norwich 10,091 

Sheffield 6,263 

The  London  Eastern  District  would  give  similar  results  both  as  to 
crime  and  density. 

Thus,  after  carefully  analysing  a  mass  of  statistics,  and  testing  all 
the  generally  alleged  sources  of  crime,  I  arrive  at  these  conclusions : — 

I.  That  in  whatever  degree  other  causes  operate,  densely-packed 
communities  invariably  generate  crime  in  nearly  like  proportion. 

3.  That  this  proportion  is  increased  in  large  seaports  frequented  by 
foreign  sailors,  such  as  Liverpool,  Bristol,  Cardiff,  &o, 

3.  That  all  such  places  should  be  plied  ^r«^  with  the  preventives 
of  crime. 

These  conclusions  lead  me  to  suggest,  but  with  great  deference  to 
better  judgments,  these  chief  remedies : — 

1.  -The  immediate  repeal  of  the  vile  Act  for  multiplying  beer-shops 
without  the  restriction  of  magistrates'  licences :  and  the  rigorous  sup- 
pression of  all  ill-conducted  public-houses.  The  increase  of  a  more 
efficient,  better  paid,  and  trusty  police. 

2.  An  Act  rendering  it  penal,  by  summary  conviction,  for  any 
publican  to  have  an  intoxicated  person  on  his  premises.  It  is  better 
to  fine  sober  people  who  profit  by  making  men  drunk,  than  to  fine 
the  drunkarda. 

3.  The  compulsory  erection  by  local  rates,  in  all  towns  where  the 
population  exceeds  10,000  to  the  square  mile,  of  sufficient  and  well- 
organized  lodging-houses,  under  strict  sanitary  regulations  and  muni- 
cipal inspection ;  also  public  baths  and  washhousea 

4.  An  Act  rendering  it  penal  in  any  person  to  let  lodgings  by  the 
day  or  week,  where  adults  of  different  sexes,  not  being  members  of 
the  same  £imily,  sleep  in  the  same  roouL 


*  Qreat  Britain  :  Families  to  a  houge  .  1*183  ) 

,,  Persons  to  a  house   .  5710  >  Average. 

„  Persons  to  a  family  .  4  '826  ) 

+  From  a  table  in  the  Census  Returns  (p.  czi.  vol.  i.)    But  the  area  of  Man- 
chester and  Sheffield  includes  ground  not  buUt  upon. 
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TABLE. 

Counties  in  order  of 


IgnoraDce,  in  1851. 

1.  South  Wales, 

2.  Glamorgan, 

3.  North  Wales, 

4.  Monmouth, 

5.  Hereford, 

6.  Bedford, 

7.  Middlesex, 

8.  Lancashire, 

9.  Warwick, 

10.  Stafford, 

11.  ComwaU, 

I  a.  Worcester, 

13.  Salop, 

14.  Devon, 

15.  Notts, 

16.  Bucks, 

17.  Somerset, 

18.  Norfolk, 

19.  Chester, 
ao.  Gloucester, 
a  I.  Suffolk, 

a  a.  Northumberland, 

a3.  Leicester, 

a  4.  York, 

a 5.  Surrey, 

a  6.  Northampton, 

a7.  Durham, 

a8.  Derby, 

a  9.  Essex, 

30.  Lincoln, 

31.  Cumberland, 
3  a.  Cambridge, 

33.  Berks, 

34.  Dorset, 

35.  Wilts, 

36.  Sussex, 

37.  Oxon, 

38.  Kent, 

39.  Himtingdon, 

40.  Hertford, 

41.  Southampton, 

42.  Rutland, 

43.  Westmoreland. 


Crime,  1856. 
Middlesex, 
Lancaster, 
Surrey, 
Warwick, 
Northumberland, 
Stafford, 
Glamorgan, 
Durham, 
Kent, 
Chester, 
Southampton, 
Monmouth, 
Herts, 
Worcester, 
Gloucester, 
Berks, 
Oxon, 


Hunts, 

Beds, 

Somerset, 

Northampton, 

Devon, 

Notts, 

Hereford, 

Salop, 

York, 

Bucks, 

Sussex, 

Leicester, 

Westmoreland, 

Wilts, 

Dorset, 

Cambridge, 

Suffolk, 

Derby, 

Lincoln, 

Norfolk, 

Butland, 

Cumberland, 

North  Wales, 

Cornwall, 
South  Wales,  with- 
out Glamorgan. 


Density  of  Population. 
Middlesex, 
Lancaster, 
Surrey, 
Warwick, 
Stafford, 
Chester, 
Durham, 
Kent, 
Worcester, 
Gloucester, 
Notts, 
York, 
Derby, 
Leicester, 
Herts, 
Monmouth, 
Somerset. 
Beds, 

Glamorgan, 
Cornwall, 
Berks, 

Southampton, 
Oxon, 
Sussex, 
Suffolk, 
Cambridge, 
Bucks, 
Essex, 
Devon, 
Northampton, 
Norfolk, 
Wilts, 
Dorset, 
Hunts, 
Salop, 
Butland, 
Northumberland, 
Lincoln, 
Hereford, 
North  Wales, 
South  Wales,  without 

Glamorgan, 
Ciunberland, 
Westmoreland. 
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On  the  Possible  Extirpation  of  Regular  Grime. 
By  T,  B.  L,  Bakee. 

IK  a  great  national  movement,  such  as  that  of  criminal  reformation 
hae  now  ija]>pily  become,  it  is  almost  inevitable  that  at  itB  commence- 
ment public  attetition  should  be  drawn  more  to  the  means  than  the 
end — more  to  the  slight  advantages  which  may  immediately  be 
expected  than  to  the  far  grander  but  more  dlatant  results  wliich  form. 
the  real  end  of  our  endeavours.  Believe  me  that  I  have  do  wish  to 
uade rvalue  the  most  careful  consideration  of  the  means  by  which  we 
work*  In  a  journey,  unless  we  take  heed  to  the  path  we  tread,  and 
mftke  good  use  of  the  flowers  and  fruits  by  our  side^  our  march  will 
be  both  difficult  and  tedious.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  unless  we  have 
a  clear  idea  of  out  tinal  object  —or  at  any  rate  some  object  far  ahead 
of  us — and  keep  that  constantly  in  mind,  we  are  liable  to  loiter  and 
think  the  end  attained  ere  half  our  work  is  done*  Hitherto  the 
subjects  principally  discussed  at  our  Reformatory  meetings  have 
regarded  the  management  of  schools  with  a  view  to  the  reformation 
of  the  children  received  into  them  (subjects  most  imporlaut  as  means, 
and  even  in  themselves  as  ends,  had  wo  not  a  still  more  important 
end  in  view)  ;  and  some  exult  in  the  proofs  of  individuals  quite 
reformed,  while  others  sigh  over  the  probabiLitj  of  relapses,  and  at 
any  rate  declare  that  the  small  number  that  the  scliools  can  act  upoa 
are  but  a  drop  hx  the  ocean  of  those  who  need  such  treatment* 
Forgave  me  if  1  suggest  that  a  little  more  consideration  of  the  end 
would  bring  both  parties  to  a  more  true  as  well  a^  a  more  concordant 
view  of  the  subject. 

The  end  of  our  endeavours  I  take  to  be  the  reduction  of  crime 
throughout  England  to  the  minimum  quantity  possible ;  and  unless 
we  constantly  bear  this  in  mind  we  are  liable  to  fall  into  undue 
exultation  or  hopelessness.  I  confess  for  my  own  part  that  I  never 
Mke  to  apply  the  term  *  reformed'  to  any  of  the  boys  who  leave  our 
tchoola*  If  it  means  that  they  are  so  far  reformed  as  to  be  safe  from 
relapse,  it  would  be  absurd  for  me  to  state  more  of  them  than  I  can 
of  mysel£  Btill  less  would  I  ever  use  the  term  '  our  school  has 
reformed'  so  many  boys.  I  l>elieve  that  all  boys  have  a  certain 
amount  of  good  in  themf  and  ail  have  at  times  a  certain  desire  to 
reform  themaelves^that  the  system  which  we  have  long  pui*sued 
hm  prevented  many  from  doing  so,  and  that  our  newer  or  Refor- 
matory system  gives  them  far  greater  facilities  for  reforming  them- 
gelvea,  and  that  at  the  same  time  we  can  never  put  a  boy  out  with  a 
certainty  that  ho  will  continue  honest ;  so,  on  the  other  hand» 
however  satlly  a  boy  may  relapse  into  crime,  we  may  be  nearly  ceitain 
that  seeds  of  gootl  have  been  implanted  which  will  yet  give  him  a 
better  hope  of  re<M>very  at  some  future  time ;  and  in  this,  far  from 
eertainty,  but  humble  hope  and  trust  in  God's  good  direction,  we 
mtistj  a^r  our  best  endeavours,  cheerfully  and  thankfully  leave  that 
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subject  which  never  can  be  grasped  by  human  nature— the  reforma- 
tion of  the  heart. 

But,  if  it  is  not  for  us  to  look  clearly  into  the  heart,  which  guides 
the  actions  of  men,  wc  must  remember  that  their  actions  which  come 
within  reach  of  our  physical  powers  are  given  to  react  most  forcibly 
on  the  heart,  and  that  whilst,  if  one  with  an  inclination  to  go  right 
is  thrown  by  temptation  into  a  habit  of  crime,  his  whole  heart  will 
probably  become  corrupted  by  it,  and  his  good  inclinations  be  lost ; 
so  the  prevention  of  a  habit  of  crime,  though  it  may  not  make  the 
man  essentially  religious,  or  even  honest  from  sound  and  high 
motives,  will  yet  remove  the  stumbling-blocks  out  of  his  way,  and 
leave  him  open  to  the  influence  of  any  good  impressions  it  may  please 
God  in  his  own  good  time  to  send  him.  Kow  if^  as  I  hold,  our  great 
end  be  the  reduction  of  crime  to  the  lowest  possible  amount,  and  if 
we  are  to  use  all  possible  means  to  obtain  it,  we  must  carefully  count 
our  means — not  merely  of  mental  reformation  of  the  individuals 
submitted  to  us,  but  of  the  physical  removal  of  temptations  from  the 
external  mass. 

Now,  great  as  are  the  temptations  by  means  of  drink — great  by 
means  of  articles  carelessly  exposed  at  shop  dooi*s — I  am  inclined  to 
believe,  and  I  think  I  am  borne  out  in  saying,  that  there  is  no  temp- 
tation half  so  fatal  to  boys  as  that  of  the  companionship  of  a  clever, 
practised,  habitual  thief,  proving  by  his  very  presence  his  immunity 
(at  least  for  the  time  being,  which  is  all  that  they  think  of),  and 
showing  the  way  both  by  precept  and  example  by  which  others  may 
attain  the  object  of  ambition  to  all — getting  money  without  trouble. 

I  have  always  believed,  even  from  tlie  very  commencement  of  our 
undertaking,  tliat  however  much  good  might  be  done  by  the  refor- 
mation of  individuals,  the  effects  on  the  external  mass  consequent  on 
the  removal  of  the  offenders  from  among  them  would  be  of  greater 
value  ;  though  I  was  far  from  anticipating  such  results  as  now 
appear.  But  though  I  have  long  cherished  a  ho{)e  of  the  possibility 
of  the  actual  extirpation  of  regular  crime,  yet  it  appeared  so  vast 
and  improbable  an  idea,  that  till  I  had  got  some  facts,  on  however 
small  a  scale,  to  back  me,  I  did  not  venture  to  publicly  broach  the 
subject.  Now,  however,  although  the  system  has  been  tried  only  on 
the  boys  of  one  small  county — unimportant  compared  with  many 
others — yet  its  success  where  it  has  been  tried  warrants  my  asking 
you  at  least  to  consider  whether  similar  means  would  not  produce 
similar  results  if  tried  on  a  larger  scala  I  must  premise  that  I,  at 
least,  fully  concur  in  the  distinction  which  Lord  Stanley  laid  down 
at  our  last  year's  Bristol  Meeting,  between  casual  and  regular  crime ; 
between  one  who  weakly  yields  to  a  sudden  temptation  which 
happens  to  fall  in  his  way,  and  the  other  who  goes  to  seek  for  the 
opportunity  of  stealing,  and  that  as  a  daily  practice  and  habit 
Could  all  mankind  be  ligidly  examined,  what  per-centage  would  be 
found,  who,  could  they  remember  their  whole  lives,  would  be  free 
from  the  imputation  of  having  at  some  period  of  their  youth  taken 
something  that  did  not  belong  to  them  )     Will  you  put  it  at  50  per 
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if  ao,  in  what  is  the  boy  brought  up  for  a  Bmt  offence 
wai^o  than  the  50  per  ceat  who  had  done  the  flame  tiling  1  Simply 
in  being  found  out  and  prosecuted.  Bo  1  say  then  that  he  ouglit  not 
to  he  puniAhed  I  Far  from  it.  Whoever  does  wrongs  and  ia  not 
found  out,  deserves  punishoient ;  but  we  cannot  give  it  him*  But, 
whoever  is  found  out  ought  to  be  punished  both  for  hia  own  sake 
a.nd  that  of  others.  Still  a  great  diitiiictioii  must  he  made  between 
Mm  and  the  regular  thief. 

Now,  when  I  come  to  speak  boldly  of  the  possible  exlirpaiion  of 
Tegular  crmm — before  you  turn  your  ba^ks  on  me  aa  utterly  and 
liopelessly  ehiineri<^l — understand  that  I  do  not  ground  mj  hope 
upoa  any  poesibility  of  our  reforming  every  one  who  shall  hereafter 
go  wrong.  I  doubt  not  that  we  may  give  to  many  an  oppoHnnity 
of,  and  aaaiMtanoe  in,  reforming  themselves.  But  of  the  e Sects  on  the 
heart  we  can  only  speak  in  hope,  not  certainty.  1  would  rather, 
thereforej  for  the  purjjoaes  of  tlua  argument,  throw  out  of  the 
question  the  uncertain  {though  infinitely  valuable)  results  which  we 
may  hope  for  in  the  heart,  and  merely  consider  the  physical  action 
00  which  wc  can  argue  with  as  much  certainty  as  we  can  on  any- 
thing mortal* 

I  think  it  will  be  allowed  that  it  rarely  happens  that  a  boy  on  hia 
first  conviction  is  either  an  old  or  a  hardened  thief.  Some  such 
inatancea  will  occasionally  occur,  but  I  think  only  where  he  haa  been 
carefully  trained  by  old  hands  and  sheltered  by  the  members  of  a 
gang.  If,  then^  the  old  hands  could  be  got  rid  of  and  the  ganga 
broken  up,  we  should »  w©  might  almost  say  never  find  a  boy  even 
on  hia  saeond  conviction  a  hardened  or  a  practised  thief  If  this  be 
so,  if  we  could  receive  into  a  Reformatory  School  eyerj  boy  who 
was  a  second  time  convicted,  the  vciy  time  that  he  is  detained  there 
(I  agreed  to  say  nothing  of  the  hope  of  working  on  his  heart),  the 
very  lapse  of  time  will  prevent  him  from  continuing  hia  practice  in 
stealing ;  and  when  he  leaves  the  school,  even  if  he  be  not  far 
f^movidi  as  he  probably  will  be^  from  hia  former  home^  his  old  com- 
panioiiB  are  broken  up  and  dispersed;  and  without  practice  and 
without  companions,  before  he  can  become  anything  like  an  habitual 
thief,  ha  must  begin  his  training  anew^  Suppose  he  does  so.  A 
bungler,  as  he  must  be  at  first,  will  not  be  long  undetected  by  even  a 
moderately  efficient  police,  and  a  proof  of  his  former  sentence  will 
entitle  him  to^ — and  it  may  be  hoped  procure  him — four  years*  penal 
servitude.  Here  again  the  connexion  of  his  course  of  crime  is 
broken.  For  four  years  he  is  stone-cutting  at  Portland,  or  digging 
on  Dartmoor,  or  perhaps,  better  than  either,  working  on  a  Penal  or 
Beformatory  Farm^  such  as  may  be  easily  established  in  any  comity 
in  England.  Should  his  treatment  there  be  judicious,  he  nmy  come 
out  able  and  willing  to  earn  an  honest  living ;  hut  at  any  rate  he 
will  have  had  so  little  training  in  crime  with  such  long  intervals  of 
laboui%  during  which,  if  his  ht^rt  has  not  become  soft,  his  hands 
have  become  hardj  that  he  will  have  much  difficulty  in  again  finding 
ark  with  and  fitting  himself  for  the  work  of  a  professional 
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thie£     But  even  should  he  succeed  in  this,  his  next  sentence  of  ten 
years  will  effectually  bar  much  progress  in  his  art. 

Now  to  the  pro{)08al  of  this  as  a  system  it  is  easy  to  anticipate 
many  objections,  ist,  That  boys  ought  to  be  received  into  Beforma- 
tories  at  once  on  their  first  convictions,  because,  if  sent  to  gaol  and 
their  characters  blasted,  they  have  no  choice  but  again  to  thieve 
and  again  be  sent  to  gaol.  I  answer  simply,  it  is  not  so.  Even  in 
large  towns  it  is  rarely  found  that  50  per  cent  return  to  prison  in 
the  next  two  years.  In  Cheltenham  the  recurrence  was  in  former 
days  oflener  than  in  most  towns  of  its  size — ^viz.,  28  per  cent. ;  but 
in  Gloucester  it  was  9  per  cent.,  and  throughout  the  rest  of  oar 
county  only  4  per  cent.  Now,  if  practically  speaking,  72  per  cent, 
91  per  cent.,  and  96  per  cent.,  actually  do  (I  will  not  say  become 
perfectly  virtuous  for  life,  but  at  least)  abstain  from  crime  as  a 
consequence  of  a  short  imprisonment,  I  maintain  that  it  would  be  as 
unwise  to  receive  them  into  a  Reformatory  School,  at  a  cost^  be  it 
remembered,  of  somewhat  near  40^.  a  head,  as  it  would  to  receive  a 
man  with  a  mere  cold  into  a  hospital,  while  you  practically  knew 
that  96  per  cent,  of  similar  colds  got  well  of  themselves. 

But  I  am  told,  and  I  know  that  it  is  at  present  the  case  throughout 
England,  that  tiie  Reformatory  Schools  are  full  already,  and  that 
there  are  daily  more  and  more  boys  sentenced  to  them,  and  no  room 
for  them  to  be  received.  I  have  little  doubt  such  must  be  the  casa 
Very  many  magistrates,  from  not  having  studied  the  system  hitherto 
BO  new,  are  most  kindly  disposed  to  do  as  much  good  as  possible  to 
each  individual  who  comes  before  them,  just  as  it  is  the  natural 
impulse  of  the  governor  of  a  hospital  to  give  an  order  of  admission 
to  the  first  man  whom  he  finds  ill.  It  is  only  by  experience  that  we  , 
find  how  to  make  the  best  use  of  whatever  advantages  in  the  shape 
of  admissions  we  may  possess.  I  believe  I  was  at  first  voted  veiy 
cruel  for  refusing  very  many  boys,  yet,  had  I  not  done  so,  I  could 
not  have  cleared  the  county  of  the  infectious  cases. 

But  some  say,  why  should  we  not  build  sufficient  schools  to  receive 
alii  I  answer,  first,  because  it  would  be  wrong  to  tax  the  country 
40^.  for  every  boy  who  steals  an  apple,  when  we  cannot  get  tiM 
country  to  give  5^.  to  instruct  the  honest  boy  who  has  not  stolen  an 
apple ;  and  secondly,  because  no  one  can  tell  except  by  experience 
what  amount  of  room  is  likely  to  be  required  in  a  few  years'  time. 
Many  of  my  good  friends  have  long  laughed  at  me  for  believing  that 
juvenile  crime  could  be  effectually  reduced,  and  yet  what  has  turned 
out  to  be  the  actual  fact?  In  1852,  when  Mr.  Bengough  began  the 
school  at  Hardwicke,  I  was  inclined  to  hope  that  after  six  or  seven 
years  of  work  in  weeding  out  the  worst  boys,  a  school  of  forty  would 
probably  be  sufficient  to  receive  all  who  were  bad  enough  to  require 
such  treatment  All  my  friends  who  had  had  as  long  experience  in 
the  county  as  myself  told  me  I  was  wrong,  and  so  I  was,  but  not  as 
they  supposed.  In  two  and  a  half  years,  instead  of  seven,  I  was  able 
to  receive  into  a  school  of  thirty  ail  the  boys  whom  the  magistratei 
thought  fit  to  send.     In  a  little  more  than  four  years—  that  is  to  aay. 
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1856 — I  tia4  taken  from  Clieltetihain  the  last  l>oy  wlioin 
I  GOBSjiidefed  to  be  dangerous  in  tJie  iray  of  infection,  Nov  let  ua 
see  what  effect  this  at  present  appears  to  have  produ(^.  I  caimot 
tell  the  full  number  of  second  convictiona  Tvhicb  formerly  coourred  in 
Chelteahamj  as  my  Y\b%  oaly  going  back  to  185^,  tella  mo  130th ing  of 
the  previous  onet;  but  /  Jbioio  of  fourteen  in  1852,  of  fifteen  in  1853, 
of  thirteen  in  1054,  of  twenty-four  iii  1855,  and  of  twenty  before 
the  a6th  of  AuguBt^  1856.  On  that  day  we  apprehended  the  laet 
bojj  whom,  as  I  said,  I  had  marked  as  dangerous;  and  sinoe  tbat  time 
— *ie.,  in  more  than  thirteen  months — only  three  boya  have  been  con- 
victed of  second  oflences,  and  of  those  two  were  caaea  of  only  yielding 
to  temptation,  without  companions  and  wdthout  maHoe  aforethought; 
and  the  third  was  one  of  the  few  who  had  left  Cheltenham  for  two 
years,  and  only  just  returned. 

But  thts  ia  not  alJ ;  for  by  a  return  &om  all  the  anperintendenta  of 
police  up  to  last  TbursdiLy,  October  8th  (which  showed  me  that  three 
boys  instoad  of  one,  as  1  ha%e  elsewhere  stated,  were  convicted  ia 
the  thirteen  months).  I  find  that  in  the  three  oiontlis — July  to 
Beptember,  1856,  during  which  the  last  marked  boi/s  were  appre- 
liended — the  total  number  of  convictions  was  eighteen.  In  the  nestt 
quarter  (viz^,  to  Christmas)  there  were  aax;  in  that  ending  with  March 
there  were  three;  in  the  neact,  five;  and  in  the  last  quarter  (viz.,  from 
July  to  September  last),  there  was  not  a  single  con^'iction  of  any  hoy 
under  sixteen  in  Cheltenham*  So  extraordinary  a  decrease  as  this 
oeeurrjng  in  the  limited  area  of  one  town  I  should  have  feared  to 
have  adduced^  lest  it  should  have  been  occasioned  by  some  other 
cause,  tliough  there  is  none  that  I  am  aware  of;  hut  the  same  thing 
has  occurred  to  &  less  SJitent  in  every  place  where  I  found  several 
twioe-<ionvicted  boys.  And  now  having,  on  the  1 3th  of  November, 
apprehended  the  last  boy  whom  I  had  marked  in  the  rest  of  the 
county,  there  has  been  since  then,  as  1  believe,  only  one  single 
c»ccan*ence  of  a  second  con%*ietion,*  One  fiiend  (who  I  thought  had 
U^tter  known  the  nature  of  the  class)  suggests  that  all  the  bad  ones 
have  run  away  to  other  countiea,  Cert-ainly  not  above  five  of  those 
whotn  I  marked  as  the  worst  boys  have  run  away,  for  I  caught  aU 
the  rest  in  the  county.  As  to  the  probability  that  every  boy  who 
has  been  once  convicted  leaves  home,  kith,  and  kin,  and  migrates 
forthwith  to  some  county  where  there  is  no  Reformatory,  I  need 
hardly  disprove  that. 

Now,  I  must  not  be  supposed  to  argue  that  because  we  have  had 
only  three  such  in  Cheltenham  in  the  last  thirteen  months,  tliat  we 
are  never  to  have  above  three  in  every  thirteen  months,  or  becarUse 
we  haTe  passed  eleven  months  with  only  one   in  the  rest  of  the 


^  A  fiiend  has  etartlfjd  me  by  fi&ymg  that  *  i\na  wa«  s  great  deal  for  one  man  to 
liAVedotJt.*  It  hjMJ  not  occurred  to  me  tbat  it  coald  h&ve  been  OOllildei*^  the 
work  of  en€  man.  Evea  humanly  spewing  it  vvsl&  ih«  work  of  the  tsuigiitntei  Mid 
|kolic«  :  the  one  watched  imd  caught  the  thbrtss^  the  other  adopted  the  system  of 
•enlenmn^,  which  haa  been  Bucceesfuh     The  Kefonn&toTy  wad  aQ  esseotjal  point, 


bttt  only  a  p^rt  iu  the  syatem* 
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county,  that  we  are  never  to  hare  another.  But  I  think  I  may  &irly 
ask  you  to  consider  whether  the  weeding  out  of  the  worst  boys  does 
not  at  least  appear  to  reduce  the  amount  of  general  crime  to  a  greater 
degree  than  you  would  have  supposed  probable,  and  whether  it  may 
not  possibly  have  similar  effects  in  other  places. 

An  objection  may,  however,  be  made  to  another  part  of  the  system. 
It  may  be  said  that  I  have  not  kept  all  the  boys  for  the  full  period 
of  their  sentence,  but  have,  by  the  permission  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  released  many  when  but  half  their  sentence  wds  expired,  and 
thus  interfered  with  the  prerogative  of  the  committing  magistrate, 
who  ought  alone  to  fix  the  period  of  detention.     Now  I  am  sure  that 
no  one  who  knows  me  will  suspect  me  of  undervaluing  the  body  of 
unpaid  magistrates,  whom  I,  ])erliaps,  more  than  most  others,  believe 
to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  institutions  of  our  country.     But  I 
believe  that  very  many  of  them  would  agree  in  what  I  am  about  to 
say.     Before  you  can  plead  for  the  inviolable  sanctity  of  the  sentence, 
you  must  show  that  the  sentence  has  a  probability  of  being  just  and 
well-founded.     Now  I  think  that  most  magistrates  will  agree  with 
me  that  the  fixing  the  sentence  is  the  most  vague  and  unsatisfisustory 
part  of  our  duty.     How  can  it  possibly  be  otherwise?     Sometimes, 
it  is  true,  at  our  petty  sessions,  we  may  liappen  to  know  something 
of  the  general  character  and  previous  history  of  the  prisoner,  in 
addition  to  the  bald  facts  that  come  out  on  the  trial.     But  even  this 
is  i^re  at  petty  sessions,  rarer  at  quarter  sessions,  and  almost  im- 
possible at  assizes.     If,  indeed,  you  argue  that  our  sentences  are  to 
bo  in  their  effects  purely  retrospective,  not  prospective — to  consist  of 
vengeance  for  the  past,  not  prevention  for  the  future— to  be  the  old 
doctrine  of  an  eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,  one  month  for 
5«.  worth  stolen,   six  weeks  for  7*.  6d,y  <kc.,  then,  indeed,  though 
not  very  Christian,  our  task  would  be  easy.     But  if  we  are  to  attempt 
to  '  do  good  to  those*  who  have  wronged  us,  to  try  to  reform  the 
thief,  and  prevent  others  from  thieving,  how  will  the  facts  elicited  on 
the  trial  give  us  a  clue  to  the  time  for  which  the  prisoner  ought  to 
be  confined,  or  at  what  period  he  may  be  released  with  profit  to 
himself  and  safety  to  the  public.  Were  a  lunatic  brought  before  me  to 
be  committed  to  the  asylum  as  dangerous — were  I  to  inquire  minutely 
into  all  the  fantastic  tricks  the  poor  fellow  had  played,  and  then 
solemnly  decree  that  I  found  that  he  had  done  so  and  so,  and  there- 
fore that  he  should  be  sent  to  the  asylum  for  six  months,  and  then 
discharged — would  you  not  recommend  that  I  should  be  sent  there 
with  himi     You  would  ask,  how  can  I  possibly  tell  when  he  can  be 
released  with  profit  to  himself  and  safety  to  the  public?     But  you 
will   remind   me  that  the   one  is  a  case  of  sickness,  the  other  of 
wickedness.     What  does  that  signify?     If  the  object  of  the  sentence 
be  not  vengeance  for  the  past,  but  reformation  for  the  future  to  the 
criminal  and  safety  to  the  public,  I  maintain  that  the  committing 
^magistrate  must  feel,  if  he  thinks  of  the   subject  at  all,  his  own 
nefiiciency  to  decide  upon  the  sentence,  and  feel  grateful  to  any  one 
who,  from  better  opportunities  of  judging,  can  amend  his  decision. 
If  it  be  pleaded  tbieit  BentenceB  «lwa^  b»i^^  bes^xL  doolded  solely  by 
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%Tie  jutl^  who  tries  the  giiilt,  and  if  our  system  of  dealing  witli 
crtminals  is  perfectly  satisfactory  in  its  reaultSj  aiid  is  diniinisliing 
crinje  as  fast  as  we  can  deaire,  why  do  we  meet  here  to  discuss  altem- 
tions  ia  our  criuiiual  syj^tcml  1  confess  1  Lave  never  been  able  to 
eee  tlie  shadow  of  a  gi^ouud  for  the  cliiim  that  is  sometimes  put 
forth  for  the  iiitnohible  tixedness  of  the  sentence. 

But  1  have  delayed  too  long  on  some  apparently  minor  points,  and 
I  have  oae  otber  subject  for  which  I  wo»ild  earnestly  beg  your  con- 
sideration* The  system  of  treating  boys  to  which  I  have  ad  veiled, 
will,  I  have  every  reason  to  believe^  eventually  prevent  any  mora 
from  growing  up  in  habits  of  crime,  I  am  also  convinced  that  it  is 
inlinitely  more  easily  carried  out  than  is  naually  suppost^d.  It  is  true 
that  Gloucestershire  is  too  small  a  population  to  eom[mre  with 
Middlesex,  but  I  have  examined  somewhat  of  tlie  statistics  of  juve- 
nile crime  elsewhei'e*  The  city  of  Bnsto!  has  always  boen  supposed 
by  many  to  contain  a  hopeless  number  of  thieves,  yet  I  have  for  some 
time  been  exJimining  Ite  state  with  a  view  to  experiment  upon  the 
possibility  of  dealing  it^  and  I  am  pretty  well  convinced  that  if  I  can 
weed  out  20  boys,  moat  of  whose  names  I  have  already  got^  we  shall 
have  eliminated  all  the  skillid  boy  thieves  (thereljy  materially' 
crippling  the  men  who  employ  them),  and  our  work  wUl  then  be  only 
to  prevent  more  fro  to  rising.  Even  in  the  huge  population  of  Surrey, 
of  about  685^000^  I  would  almost  engage  to  &ay  that  a  school  or 
schools  sufficient  for  150  boys,  the  nuruber  of  those  annually  con* 
victed  of  a  fourth  (or  more)  offence^  would,  if  restiHcf'ed  to  those,  suffi- 
ciently lessen  the  amount  of  juvenile  crime  to  be  able  very  soon  to 
receive  the  third  convictions  and  eventnally  the  secontL  Are  we  told 
that  a  school  of  150  is  a  hopeless  undertaking  compared  with  one  of 
30 f  As  well  might  we  say  that  it  will  pay  to  plough  40  acres 
because  it  can  be  done  with  two  hoi-ses^  but  wiU  not  pay  to  plough 
80  acres  because  it  will  re<iuire  four.  Still,  whatever  advance  we 
may  in  process  of  time  gain  from  our  present  Reformatories  towai'ds 
our  great  end^  the  exttrjiation  of  regular  crime,  our  eftbrt^  will  for 
very  long  be  crippled  and  checked  by  the  pressure  of  the  old  and 
skilled  adult  crimiiials,  and  unless  the  same  system  be  pursued  with 
them^  our  struggle  w4th  regular  crime  will  be  greatly  prolonged.  To 
deal  with  them,  however,  is  a  matter  of  no  difficulty.  We  have  now 
more  proof  of  the  success  of  adult  Reformatories  than  we  had  in  1854, 
when  Mn  Adderley's  Bill  passed,  Loiifl  Oai*nar\onj  suppoi*ted  by 
Lord  Bitjugham  and  Lord  Derby,  has  already  brought  the  matter 
l*efore  Parliament^  and  I  cannot  doubt  but  that  ere  next  session  the 
public  will  open  its  eyes  to  the  necessity  of  a  meaaiu'e  which,  without 
any  ccmsiderHble  change  in  the  law^without  any  experimenting  on  a 
new  principle,  but  by  simply  granting  an  extension  of  age  to  an  old 
and  approved  act,  will  supply,  1  hesitate  not  to  say,  all  the  means  that 
are  now  required  for  gaining  grad ually^  hut  in  no  long  period  of  time, 
our  great  end  of  the  extirpation  of  regular  crime. 

You  may  say  that  I  am  sanguine,  I  am,  and  always  have  been 
so ;  yet  so  far  afi  we  have  yet  gone,  reality  has  always  outrun  my  most 
sanguine  hopes. 
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Allow  me  briefly  to  recapitulate  the  substance  of  my  too  long 
story.  I  maintain — ist,  That  a  dear  distinction  must  be  drawn 
between  casual  and  regular  crime ;  2ndly ,  that  first  convictions  may 
generally  be  classed  in  the  former,  second  convictions  as  in  danger  of 
becoming  the  latter,  third  convictions  as  probably  the  latter;  srdly, 
I  would  therefore  propose  that  a  first  conviction  should  generally 
be  met  by  a  week's  imprisonment  as  a  warning,  a  second  by  a  two 
or  1^wQ  years'  detention  in  a  Beformatory  (probably  shortened  to  one 
year),  a  third  by  four  years'  penal  servitude,  a  fourth  by  ten  years 
of  the  same  punishment. 

I  believe  that  the  effect  of  this  would  be — ^as  to  our  prisons,  that 
many  more  boys  would  be  committed  for  one  week,  and  thereby 
checked  in  the  commencement  of  evil;  but  by  the  shortness  of  the 
sentence  the  prisons  would  be  less  full  than  now.  As  to  our  Refor- 
matoriesy  the  prevention  of  the  existence  of  five  and  six  times  con- 
victed boys  would  so  lessen  the  temptations  to  crime— while  the 
probability  of  being  made  to  pay  would  so  act  on  the  parents — ^that 
second  convictions  would  soon  become  much  more  rare  than  now,  and 
that  boys,  never  having  been  hardened  by  contact  with  those  ^y% 
times  convicted,  would  be  far  more  easily  acted  u|K)n  than  at  present 
As  to  our  convict  establishments,  although  I  have  no  doubt  that 
third  and  fourth  convictions  would  greatly  decrease,  yet  it  is  probable 
that  every  third  and  fourth  conviction  being  sent  to  them,  or  nearly 
so  (instead  of  waiting  for  the  seventh  and  eighth  conviction),  the 
numbers  committed  to  them  would  increase ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  would  be  less  hardened,  less  intractable,  and,  it  would  probably 
in  time  be  found,  might  be  removed  as  emigrants  to  the  colonies,  as 
soon  as  the  latter  could  see  and  estimate  the  immense  distinction 
between  them  and  the  hardened  offenders  formerly  sent  there.  It  would 
act  on  that  portion  of  the  lower  classes  from  which  criminals  usually 
spring,  by  simply  depriving  them  of  their  tempters,  instructors,  and 
leaders.  And  it  would  act  on  the  honest  part  of  the  community,  by 
preventing  cdinoat  the  poseibUity  of  the  existence  of  a  skiUed  pickpocketf 
burglar,  or  shoplifter,  or  any  of  that  grade  of  criminals  whose  craft 
requires  skill,  to  be  gained  only  by  long  practice. 

I  believe  that  this  treatment  of  boys  is  calculated,  doubtless,  to 
decrease  crime  in  a  long  course  of  years ;  but  that  the  extirpation  of 
regular  crime,  as  well  as  the  demands  of  plain  justice,  require  that  we 
should  afford  to  those  who  are  now  past  the  age  for  our  present 
lleformatories,  the  same  possibility  of  reforming  themselves  that  we 
are  giving  to  their  younger  brethren,  and  that  to  do  this  we  require 
no  new  and  untried  principle  in  law,  no  sudden  and  violent  change  of 
system — a  thing  always  to  be  deprecated — but  simply  the  extension 
of  age,  in  one  section  of  the  Act  of  Vict,  i  and  2,  which  has  now 
been  for  eighteen  years  tried  and  found  to  succeed,  and  to  which  the 
rise  and  progress  of  our  Reformatory  School  action  is  mainly  due; 
and  the  extension  of  which,  as  proposed  by  Lord  Carnarvon,  was 
seconded  by  no  meaner  authority  than  that  of  our  honoured  president, 
Lord  Brougham. 
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Mints    on   the   Industrial 
Labouring  CUisses,  and 
venting  Juvenile  Crime. 

The  writer  stated   that  for 


Training  of  th^  Children  of  the 
its  Efficiencif  as  a  Means  of  pre- 
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many  yetirs  lier  attention  liad  been 
directed  to  tho  want  of  some  regulsir  syateni  of  ind biatrial  traiuiug 
for  boj3  and  girla  affcer  fchey  leave  school  i  and,  in  pirticular,  to  the 
deficiency  of  in  tit  ruction  for  young  servanta  in  household  duties* 
Although  in  Reformatories  and  Penitentiaries  trades  are  taught^  and 
recreation  and  mental  Improvement  provided  for  young  criminalst  jet 
nothing  is  done  to  give  tlie  honeat  boy  or  girl  a  start  in  Ufa  At  tho 
same  time  ih^re  is  a  great  and  unsupplied  demand  for  honest  opera- 
tives ;  hnd  especially  the  need  of  domestic  servants  is  widely  felt, 
Etch  in  institutions  expressly  established  for  the  training  of  feinjile 
servants,  the  girls  are  very  inadequately  int^tructed  in  domestic  duties, 
Ibr  the  simple  reason  that  there  are  in  such  institutions  no  domestic 
duties  to  perform ;  they  have  no  one  to  serve  but  themselves,  and 
when  they  are  placed  m  a  family,  they  are  quite  inexperienced  in  tho 
duties  of  a  servant.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  ladies  Ln 
reduced  circumstances  who  require  the  aid  of  aervanta,  and  are  unable 
to  obtain  them  ;  and  even  when  snch  ladles  are  received  into  *  Homei/ 
or  asylums,  they  often  have  to  perform  the  menial  ofiicea  themselvea, 
80  that  in  the  one  case  there  are  servants  with  no  one  to  serve,  and 
in  the  other  there  are  latiies  with  no  one  to  wait  on  them.  Why 
should  not  botli  instifcutioDS  be  united  ? 

The  writer  then  explained  the  system  pursued  In  the  establishment 
of  Band  well,  near  Birmingham^  under  the  patronage  of  the  Earl  and 
Countess  of  Dartmouth,  where  ladies  of  limitBd  means  find  a  home, 
and  employ  themselves  in  train iug  young  girls,  tirat,  to  wait  upon 
themselvcts,  and  then  to  go  out  into  tho  families  of  their  wealthier 
Mends^  who  can  afford  to  jjay  them  wages.  As  thei'e  are  orphans  of 
varloud  ages  in  the  'Home'  under  education^  as  well  as  the  ladies,  the 
girls  learUj  practically,  all  the  duties  of  a  servantv  There  are  nursery- 
maids, sehool-roora  and  parlour-maids,  housoj  kitchen^  laundry,  and 
dairy ^maids.  Boys  also  are  received  into  the  ^  Home,^  and  are  em* 
ployed  In  the  stables  and  farm -yard,  or  work  as  carpenters.  The 
*  Home' is  iu tended  ior  boys  and  girls  of  good  chaiticter,  and  well 
reeomraended  by  the  clergymen  of  the  patishes  from  which  they  come; 
and  the  result  of  their  training  has  been,  np*  to  the  preaant  time, 
highly  Kitisfactory. 

8uch  institutions  are  especially  needed  for  children  who  have  not 
yet  fallen  into  sin,  for  boys  and  girls  oontinually  commit  crimes, 
with  a  view  to  being  received  into  a  Reformatory,  and  so  escape  fi'orai 
the  wretchedness  and  poverty  of  their  homes,  or  &om  the  paiii^h 
workhotmOp 
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The  Human  Race  governed  without  Punishment 
By  Robert  Owen. 

In  this  paper  the  writer  supported  the  proposition,  that  in  a  societj 
based  on  its  true  foundation — '  that  the  Creator  gives  all  the  qualities 
and  powers  to  and  possessed  by  the  created* — the  punishment  of  man 
by  man  will  be  unnecessary. 

By  the  aid  of  this  principle  the  writer  stated  that  he  had  governed 
a  population,  originally  very  inferior,  of  between  2000  and  3000 
for  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  without  punishment;  and 
they  were  by  public  consent  allowed  to  be  for  that  period  the  best 
and  the  happiest  working  population  ever  known  to  exist  in  any 
country.  And  all  the  children  of  this  population  were  so  trained, 
educated,  and  placed,  from  one  year  old,  that  vice,  crime,  or  evil 
passions,  or  unkind  conduct  to  each  other  were  unknown;  and  the 
strongest  affection  between  them  and  their  teachers  was  strikingly 
manifest  at  all  times  to  all  who  witnessed  their  proceedings. 

Mr.  Owen  expressed  his  conviction  that  the  time  would  surely 
come  when  the  population  of  the  world  would  be  governed  solely 
under  the  influences  of  universal  love  and  charity:  and  divine  as 
those  principles  were,  they  were  yet  the  principles  of  common  sense 
for  governing  mankind^  and  forming  the  character  from  birth  to 
deatL 


The  Distinctive  Principles  of  Punishment  and  Reformation, 
By  Stephen  Cave,  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  North-West 
London  Reformatory. 

The  paper  having  been  published  separately,*  the  following  abetnu^ 
is  given : — 

Mr.  Cave  scdd  that  much  novelty  could  not  be  expected  in  a 
subject  so  frequently  discussed,  yet  there  might  still  be  some  people 
unconvinced ;  and,  besides,  it  was  well  that  the  advocates  of  a  new 
system  should  submit  their  opinions  to  the  test  of  a  practical  assembly 
such  as  the  one  he  addressed. 

Human  punishment  was  distinct  from  vengeance,  a  Divine  attribute, 
the  usurpation  of  which  increased  rather  than  repressed  crime  in 
many  countries;  though  prior  to  Christianity  vengeance  appeared  to 
have  been  sanctioned,  and  still  took  the  place  of  law  in  rude  con- 
ditions of  society;  and  in  some  instances,  such  as  in  operations  of 
war,  entered  largely  into  the  idea  of  punishment,  especially  as  re- 
garded the  agents. 


*  The  Distinctive  Prineiplet  of  Punishment  and  B^ormaHon.  By  Stephen 
Cave,  M.A.,  Barrister- at- Law,  with  Notes  and  Preface.  IMoted  at  the  North- 
West  London  Reformatory.     Ridgway,  Piccadilly. 
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^  There  should,  therefore^  be  no  idea  of  vengeanoe  in  the  dealing  of 
&  State  with  its  own  criminakp  though  extreme  severity  might  be 
juatifiable  for  the  safety  of  the  comiminity.  Extreme  severity  was, 
however,  brtitali^iiig  to  society,  and  had  Tieeu  proved  less  effectiml  m 
repressing  crime  than  tjertainty  of  punish uient. 

For  example,  the  temble  accident  which  recently  ocjctirred  on  the 
Great  Northern  Railway  had  no  effect  in  emptying  the  uxpreaa  trains, 
«3  each  traveller,  whUe  admjttiiig  the  chance  of  a  paiJiful  death, 
expected  to  escape  it;  yet  the  certainty  of  being  slightly  bruised  on 
each  journey  would  deter  almost  every  on  a 

The  chief  canaes  of  unoertiilnty  of  pnniihment  were — the  recording 

■  eenteaoes  for  form's  sake,  the  pronouncing  eenteneea  which  it  was 
tmdentood  would  not  be  fully  carried  ovit,  and  the  great  varietieH  of 
pumshment  inflicted  by  different  judges  for  the  same  olfenoe. 

Punishment  aimed  at  the  happiness  of  society,  even  of  the  criminal 
part  of  it,  thoygh  the  latter  shoidd  always  bo  subordinate,  self-pre- 
servation  being  the  fli-^t  law  of  a  State;  no  greater  pain,  therefore, 
ahouJd  be  inflicted  than  was  necessary  to  seom^e  this,  and  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  criminal  should  be  atteiiipted, 

IThia  had  been  forced  upon  society  by  the  impossibility  of  getting 
rid  permanently  of  its  criminala  Between  70,000  and  80,000  were 
iUschargod  annually;  the  advantage  of  reclaiming  them  was  therefore 
aelf-evident  Beibrmation,  setting  a^ide  all  consideration  for  the 
criminal  himself  was  a  matter  of  great  ini|K>rtiuice  to  the  community; 
and  for  this  simple  reason,  that  at  the  end  of  the  imprisonment  came 
the  diacbarge. 

Funishraent,  however,  should  \>e  rigidly  carried  out,  and  not 
mitigated  by  any  apparent  good  conduct   of  the  prisoner;   this  fo*- 

■  tered  hypocrisy,  and  made  punishment  uncertain.  Thes«  were  the 
faults  of  the  so-called  ticket-of-leave  system.  But  though  punishment 
was  distinct  from  reformation,  it  was  not  inconsifitent  with  it. 

Though  an  offending  child,  the  criminal  was  stiil  a  child  of  tha 
State;  be<^use  rigorous  punishment  was  necessary,  it  need  not  be  of  a 
kind  to  destroy  l>ody  and  sonl;  because  we  are  compelled  to  punish  a 
man,  we  need  not  make  him  a  bnita     We  ai'e  not  told  that  the 

I  possessed  of  devils  were  destroyed  or  banished,  but  that  the  devils 
were  driven  oat  of  them. 
The  want  of  system  still  j>revailing  in  some  places  was  corrupting, 
whilst  many  plans  which  had  been  adopted  eould  only  be  compared 
with  the  old  management  of  Innatica  As  they  were  treated  in  a  way 
cidcnlated  to  drive  a  sane  man  mad^  so  to  crimiuab  whom  we  wanted 
to  inspire  with  a  love  of  honest  work,  we  presented  it  in  a  foim 
which  would  be  repulsive  to  the  most  iudnsUnous, 

Though  a  prison  should  be  regarded  as  a  place  of  horror  and  pri- 

'ration^  there  should  be  a  fitness  in  which  the  reason  of  the  repentsint 

would  concur, — such  as  in  seimration,  in  restitution  to  society  hj 

'       jir  oh  table  labour,  in  tests  of  sincerity,  aiming  at  a  gradual,  partial 

H  restoration  of  confldence.     The  State  ahould  remember  in  punishing, 

^K  aa  well  as  In  legislating;  that  it  acted  on  human  hearts. 
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On  his  discharge,  the  prisoner  generally  wished  to  lead  a  new  life; 
but,  as  in  his  ciroumstances,  this  was  almost  impossible,  he  had  usoallj 
been  driven  again  to  crime.  To  meet  this,  adult  Reformatories  had 
been  established  to  receive  him,  teaching  him,  if  ignorant^  the  way  to 
earn  a  livelihood,  and  starting  him  in  an  honest  career  at  home  or 
abroad.  Their  success  had  been  great;  but  tact  and  seal,  strictness 
and  kindness  more  than  common,  were  needed  in  the  management. 

Should  the  superintendent  be  a  zealous  man,  he  could  not  fail  to 
make  some  impression;  and  the  aspect  of  everything  around,  the 
entire  suppression  of  any  allusion  to  the  adventures  of  times  gone  by, 
the  rapidly  passing  day,  the  tranquil  night,  usually  oomi^eted  the 
lesson.  Judicious  management,  which  left  as  much  as  possible  to 
the  inmates  themselves,  making  them  keep  order  in  their  own  little 
community,  and  so  inculcating  the  principle  of  self-control;  which 
gave  them  a  share  in  their  earnings,  and  induced  them  to  spai-e 
out  of  that  pittance  in  charity ;  the  establishment  of  classes  which 
introduced  a  stimulating,  hopeful  emulation — these  were  the  means 
employed. 

Adult  Reformatories  should  be  entirely  voluntaiy  as  far  as  regards 
the  inmates,  and  if  possible  should  be  conducted  by  volunteers,  whose 
system  mattered  little,  so  that  it  was  well  and  truly  carried  out  The 
institutions  could  not  be  self-supporting,  and  should  be  assisted  by 
Government  grants  under  strict  inspection.  Appeals  to  the  public 
were  of  doubtful  benefit.  Many  who  attended  public  meetings  for  these 
purposes  observed  with  pain  the  adulation  of  patrons,  the  rivalry  of 
kindred  establishments,  the  tendency  to  exaggerate  success  and  con- 
ceal shortcomings,  and  could  not  fietil  to  see  something  very  questionable 
in  the  organized  machinery  for  working  on  the  feelmgs  and  extracting 
the  money  of  the  public. 

Adult  Reformatories  were,  however,  merely  makeshifts.  The  source 
of  crime  should  be  cut  off  by  sending  criminal  children  to  Reforma- 
tory Schools.  These  could  not  be  on  the  voluntary  principle  any  more 
than  other  schools,  on  account  of  the  instability  of  the  character  of 
children,  who  should  be  forcibly  taken  from  evil  influences;  and 
though,  as  in  all  schools,  they  might  teach  each  other  much  that  was 
bad,  good  principles  might  by  degrees  be  implanted,  and  good  habits, 
the  next  best  things,  enforced. 

When  a  tree  had  grown  crooked,  it  was  not  enough  to  give  it  onoe  a 
straight  direction,  it  must  be  forcibly  held  there  for  many  seasons^  till 
the  woody  fibres  had  overcome  the  downward  tendency,  and  were 
stiffened  in  a  new  form.  Those  who  managed  these  institutions 
required  faith  and  patience.  If  they  expected  to  see  the  fruit  of 
their  labours,  they  would  be  disappointed. 

It  is  too  much  the  fashion  in  these  days  to  hurry  to  our  objects; 
like  children,  we  dig  up  our  plant  to  see  if  it  is  growing. 

It  was  asked,  what  good  had  been  done  by  the  new  doctrine  of 
reformation? 

Generations  must  pass  away  before  the  good  it  has  done,  and  will 
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K  shall  be  dereloped;  but  what  are  a  few  geuemiiona  m  tb^  history 
of  u  cjoiintiy* 

It  bad  been  said  that  It  vrm  tyriLnnJcal  to  take  a  child  from  hlg 
pat^.atA,  and  then  make  them  paj  for  hia  support.  Yet  this  bad  been 
done  in  the  United  States,  and  Government  was  justified  iji  making 
it«  subjects  alter  the  management  of  their  familiea  as  well  as  of 
their  profierty  at  their  own  expense,  for  the  good  of  t!ie  commuuit j. 

It  WHS  objected  J  on  the  other  band,  that  we  give  criminal  undne 
««dv&litagi»s  OTer  boneat  children.  Tli©  answer  to  thia  waa^  that  we 
wem  oombating  an  acknowledged  evil  in  tb©  best  way  we  eoulcl^  and 
it  waA  for  those  who  made  these  objections  to  set  themaelves  to  raiso 
the  condition  of  boneiit  children^  which  mii^ht  poaaiblj  be  done  by 
combining  continued  education  with  induatiy  after  they  left  tbo 
national  schoola  and  wei'e  earning  their  living. 

The  ex |>enfte  waa  another  objection  ;  but  when  we  considered  the  cost 
now  entailed  on  the  State  by  the  depredations  and  puiiiahment  of  tbia 
chvas^  it  would  appear  to  he  true  economy,  and  that  duty  and  interest 
were,  aa  is  generally  the  case,  on  the  same  side. 

It  was  well  not  to  look  tmj  tar  forward ;  our  methods  might  be 
improved  upon  by  tho  next  generation,  we  might  even  be  mistaken 
in  them  ;  but  as  no  individual  can  devote  himself  to  the  improvemi^nt 
of  his  fellow-creatures  without^  at  the  same  time,  improving  bis  own 
cbaracterj  so  the  efforts  now  being  made  by  the  upper  classes  of  this 
country  to  mise  the  condition  of  the  lowest  and  most  friendleaa  of 
their  fellow-countrymenj  not  so  much  fi-om  selfish  jRilicy  aa  for  the 
sake  of  God  and  their  duty — even  if  they  failed^  which  the  writer 
Iwlieved  impoaaible,  in  the  objects  propoae<l — eould  not  fail  in  creating 
a  deep  and  earoest  character  in  those  ranks  tlieniaelves.  And  jf  history 
tella  lis  truly,  that  the  fall  of  powerful  empires  ia  preceded  by  seltiHh 
luxury  in  the  up|>er,  pinching  misery  in  the  lower  classes,  and  a  total 
want  of  sympathy  between  them,  may  we  not  hope  that  England  m 
bat  now  advancing  to  her  full  strength ;  that  her  f>eople  are  only  novr 
becoming  truly  unitedj  and  that  her  high  position  was  nerer  more 
impregnable  in  the  van  of  the  nations 
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A  diBCusaion  then  took  place  on  the  opinions  a*lvocated  ia  the 
papers  which  bad  l>een  read,  in  the  course  of  which  Mr.  T*  B>  L, 
Bakek  advocated  a  gradual  scale  of  compulaory  reformation,  and  con- 
aidered  that  a  Board  of  Magistrates  might  decide  u|>on  the  fitness  of 
a  prisoner  to  be  i^moved  from  one  stage  to  another.  He  thought  it 
unadvisable  that  any  man  should  be  discharged  at  once  from  prison 
without  some  intemiediiite  state.  The  ticket-of-leave  system  iHiled, 
he  Sttidj  because  it  had  never  been  fully  carried  out,  but  amounted 
merely  to  an  uncontlitional  discharge. 

Mr,  ^LiK3H,  M.F,j  advocated  a  continuanee  of  a  system  of  transpor* 
tion*.  The  children  of  convicts  were  not  ibund,  by  experience,  to 
inheirit  the  vices  of  their  i*arenta.     In  particidiiiv  they  appeared  mure 
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free  from  drunkenness  than  the  free  settlers.  If  the  southern  part 
of  Australia  resisted  a  system  of  importation  of  convicts,  settlements 
might  be  formed  on  the  northern  coast. 

The  Rev.  J.  Field,  Chaplain  of  Reading  gaol,  thought  that  care 
should  be  taken  that  industrial  employment  should  not  be  considered 
part  of  the  punishment.  The  punishment,  in  the  form  of  solitary 
confinement,  should  come  first,  to  give  time  for  reflection  and  remorse, 
and  work  be  given  afterwards.  He  also  observed,  that  the  sentence 
ought  to  be  certain  as  to  its  length.  It  had  been  found  by  experi- 
ence in  Reading  gaol,  that  the  sure  consequence  of  making  the  duration 
of  the  term  of  solitary  confinement  dependent  on  the  good  conduct  of 
the  prisoners,  was  that  they  became  hypocritical,  and  in  all  respects  in 
a  worse  moral  condition. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Elliott  said  that  the  great  object  of  prison  discipline 
ought  to  be,  that  the  prisoner  should  have  too  great  a  horror  of  the 
prison  to  get  there  again.  Both  the  labour  and  the  diet  should  be 
made  harder  than  at  present.  The  diet,  in  particular,  both  in  prisons 
and  reformatories,  was  far  better  than  that  which  fell  to  the  lot  of 
honest  labourers. 

The  Rev.  Stdnet  Turner  said  that  the  principal  obstacle  in 
enforcing  greater  severity,  both  in  work  and  diet,  arose  from  the 
medical  officers  of  the  prisons.  It  might,  indeed,  be  a  question 
whether  the  State  was  bound  to  take  such  care  of  the  health  and 
strength  of  a  man  who  had  brought  punishment  on  himself  by  mis- 
conduct, as  to  restore  him  to  liberty  without  any  injury  to  either; 
but  there  was  no  doubt  that  this  was  the  principle  upon  which  the 
Government  acted,  and  so  long  as  it  was  so,  the  Government  inspec- 
tors were  bound  to  act  upon  the  opinion  of  the  medical  officers. 

Mr.  E  Wheatley  Balme,  as  one  of  the  Visiting  Justices  of  Wake- 
field prison,  confirmed  the  observation  as  to  the  difficulty  of  reducing 
the  diet  without  injuring  the  health  of  the  convict ;  and  if  a  man  wm 
turned  out  of  prison  with  impaired  health,  how  was  he  to  get  his  living 
in  future  ? 

Rev.  T.  Carter,  the  ChajAain  of  Liverpool  gaol,  remarked  that  the 
improved  health  of  the  convicts  was  not  so  much  attributable  to  im- 
proved quality  of  diet  as  to  enforced  temperance  and  regular  habits. 

Mr.  Jeunqer  Stmons  said  that  Mr.  Elliott's  objection  showed  that 
it  was  easier  to  hit  a  blot  than  to  remedy  it  The  diet  of  the  lower 
class  of  labouring  poor  was  so  low  that  it  would  be  the  height  of 
cruelty  to  give  a  lower  diet  to  the  convict.  The  real  defect  lay  in 
the  indiistrial  work,  which  ought  to  be  increased  in  severity  in  pro- 
portion to  the  diet 
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Short  ImpvtMrtnmenis,  as  connected  tviih  the  Cnminal  Jtistiee 
Act  (i8  dt  19  Vict,  c*  126).  By  the  Rev.  J.  Field,  Ckaiylabi 
of  Reading  GaoL 

l3»  tMs  paper  the  wiitar  obaervecl  that  he  would  not  repeat  ntgu- 
ments  on  the  iiiefficiency  of  abort  impriHcuiment*,  which  had  been 
frequently  demonstrated  by  himself  and  othci's.  It  was  a  matter  of 
surf>rise  that  these  imprisonraeuts  should  still  be  decreed,  contrary  to 
the  opinion  of  all  moat  conversant  with  such  matters.  *  I  am  cer- 
taiDly  of  opinion/  said  the  Diractor- General  of  Conviota,  *  that  short 
imprlsomnente  are  bad  iind*?r  any  system,  and  do  not  effect  uny  im- 
provement/ Baron  AMerson  was  of  the  siime  opinio d.  Short 
imprisonments  are  irritating  ami  degrading ;  they  glre  no  time  for 
moral  tjraining,  but  sink  the  prisoner  to  the  grade  of  criminals  :  an 
imprisonment  which  fails  to  amend  must  demoralise.  He  wa^  con- 
vinced ^  from  long  eatperience,  that  slight  punishmeDts  catised  more 
crime  than  th*?y  prevented*  and  that  therefore  a  previous  conviction 
of  thia  kind  ought  not  to  be  coosidered  an  aggravation^  hut  a  cause  of 
crime,  to  be  pleaded  in  mitigatioD,  for  pimishment  might  be  Light  in 
its  nature  but  lading  in  its  degradation,  and  loss  of  self  respect  made 
relApae  more  easy.  Such  were  the  effects  of  the  Criminal  Justice  Act, 
whieh^  defeating  its  own  object,  was  productive  of  fresh  crime,  and 
therefore  of  fresh  expense,  by  decreeing  unconditional  impunity  in 
flome  cases,  and  preventing  adequate  sentences  in  others.  Cicero 
said  :  *  Impunitas  eat  maxima  peccandi  illecebra.'  Lactantiua  and 
Sliakespeare  repeated  the  same  tmth.  Uuder  the  first  section  of  tho 
Act,  magistrate  might  dismiss  a  guUty  [>erson  '  without  proceeding  to 
a  oonviotion,*  and  without  even  a  record  of  the  offence*  The  protjer 
oourse  was  to  record  the  conviction,  but  suspend  the  punishment  to 
be  inflicted  in  a  cumidative  degree  on  a  future  conviction.  The 
crimiual  would  tlius  be  either  deterred  or  receive  a  punishment  of  a 
duration  suMcieut  to  give  a  chance  of  reform.  The  maximum  im- 
prisonment allowed  by  the  Act  ought  really  to  he  the  minimum  ever 
inflicted.  The  mischievous  eflecta  of  this  system  were  already  felt  in 
Berkshire,  where  the  number  of  convictions  of  criminals  who  had  been 
imprisoned  uuder  the  Act  was  three  times  greater  than  that  of  those 
oonvicts  sentenced  in  our  criminal  courts,  the  former  being,  in  round 
numbers^  12  per  cent  and  the  latter  4  per  cent* 
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On  the  Punishment  of  Death,     By  Mr.  Serjeant  Woolrych. 

The  writer  commenced  by  expressing  his  apprehension  that  the 
spectacle  of  public  executions^  at  which  many  thou^mda  of  persous 
attended,  had  a  tendency  to  neuti-alize  many  of  tlie  kindlieM  efforts 
made   in  modem   times   to  advance  the   interests  of  religion  and 
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morality.  The  scone  tended  to  harden  the  bad  man  who  beheld  it, — 
to  awaken  ideas  of  cruelty,  and  to  promote  debauchery  and  riot, — to 
disgust  the  religious  citizen, — and,  in  a  word,  to  produce  all  those 
evils  which  the  law,  by  inflicting  the  penalty,  proposed  to  cut  off  in 
the  bud. 

The  writer  abstained  from  touching  u|)on  the  religious  view  of  the 
subject,  and  confined  his  attention  to  the  question  aa  it  affected  the 
social  interests  of  the  country. 

What  is  likely  to  be  the  opinion  of  posterity  upon  our  present 
conduct  in  this  respect  1  We  can,  in  some  measure,  judge  of  this,  by 
considering  our  own  feelings  as  to  the  practice  which  existed  not 
nuuiy  yeara  ago,  of  hanging  persons  convicted  of  trifling  laroenies. 
In  the  reign  of  Geoi^e  11.  a  woman  was  hanged  with  a  babj  at  her 
breast  for  shoplifting  in  Ludgate  Hill.  At  the  present  time^  the 
execution  of  a  woman  who  had  an  infant  dependent  on  her  for 
support,  even  for  murder,  would  cause  a  revulsion  of  feeling  in  which 
the  crime  would  be  forgotten,  and  all  sympathy  would  be  for  the 
woman.  May  not  future  generations  in  like  maimer  sit  in  judgment 
on  our  system  1 

The  principle  of  prevention  was  almost  the  only  admissible  justi- 
fication for  the  spectacle.  But  men  of  experience  are  not  of  opinion 
that  executions  diminished  murders.  So  many  peculiar  circumstances 
surround  each  case,  that  the  fear  of  the  scaffold  was  the  last  matter 
which  the  destroyer  of  life  would  think  of  in  the  moment  of 
temptation. 

Education  might  sofben  the  ruflian*s  heart ;  the  abolition  of  the 
hangman's  office  in  so  many  instances,  had,  beyond  doubt,  civilized 
gi'cat  numbers ;  but  those  who  still  persist  in  passing  sentences  and 
rejecting  appeals  for  mitigation,  must  not  flatter  themselves  that  they 
are  preventing  crime  by  their  severities. 

Tables  and  figures  are  very  fallacious  data  from  which  to  draw 
inferences  on  such  points  as  this.  They  are  too  often  modelled 
according  to  the  views  of  the  compiler.  It  may  be  sufficient  to  allege 
that,  taking  every  circumstance  connected  with  murders  into  consi- 
deration, their  number  does  not  decrease.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
the  detection  of  murders,  notwithstanding  the  supposed  vigilance  of 
the  police.  Had  there  not  been  a  wide  spread  of  useful  instruction, 
and  had  not  the  penal  code  been  relaxed,  perhaps  deeds  of  blood 
would  have  increased  in  number.  If,  then,  we  cannot  l)e  assured  that 
the  shedding  of  blood  arrests  the  spilling  of  more  blood,  have  we 
sufficiently  considered  the  amount  of  evil  which  owes  its  birth  to  this 
spectacle?  It  is  merely  necessary  to  allude  to  the  fact  that  from 
the  fallibility  of  human  tribunals  mistakes  often  occur,  and  the 
innocent  suffer ;  and  to  the  additional  fact,  that  where  innocent 
persons  are  rescued  from  punishment,  it  often  happens  through  the 
humane  interposition  of  strangers  after  the  judge  and  jury  have  oon* 
currod  in  pronoimcing  them  guilty.  There  is,  however,  another  evil 
which  deserves  attention,  arising  out  of  the  peculiarly  infamous  cha- 
racter of  the  punishment  of  hanging  beyond  sJl  other  modes  of  taking 
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ftway  life.     The  disgrace  descent^  to  the  children  of  ilie  prisoner^  and 
att«€hea  to  all  his  l^ndred. 

in  jtixtAposiiion  to  ttie  deatructicm  of  the  innooent  jno^y  be  placed  the 
impimity  of  the  guilty.  If  the  punishment  of  mfirder  were  less  than 
itisath,  few  Dinrderers  would  escape.  In  a  social  senae,  the  gallows  may 
lie  eoDsidered  aa  rather  retarding  tlian  asdBting"  the  ends  of  justice, 

Aiiotbe£r  oonaideration  b,  the  ignominy  which  aita^he^  to  the  office 
of  hangman — an  office  which  no  one  will  undertake  without  a  hirgti 
iiribe ;  whereas  in  Home  the  office  of  Uctor  whs  an  honounibie  one ; 
and  among  the  Jews  the  fii^t  stoue  was  c&st  by  one  of  the  chi<^  of 
the  Sftuhedrira. 

The  nmjority  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the  WTlter*&  opinion, 
is  Dot  really  in  &Tour  of  the  punishment  of  death.  Ou  one  oecofion, 
liord  John  Ruifiell  di&^uaded  the  House  ii*om  too  much  leniency^  lest 
they  should  be  oomjieUed  to  re-enact  the  code  of  death.  But  it  in 
to  be  wished  that  the  experiment  conld  be  tried,  to  test  for  a  while 
the  en  tiro  abolition  of  capital  punishment.  At  present  the  pnnish- 
ment  is  most  unequal — some  are  executed^  and  othei'S)  equally  guilty, 
are  rtrprieved  and  ]iardoned ;  and  there  \b^  to  strangers^  an  app^.rance 
of  want  of  even-handed  justice.  We  ought  to  di^liver  Secretaiiea  of 
State  fro 01  a  duty  which  no  man  or  body  of  men  can  well  perform. 
The  writer  concluded  by  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  Roman 

.Catholic  countries  prisouertt  ane  rarely  executed  withont  confusion; 
rhensas  in  our  country  we  wait  a  reasotaable  time,  and  then  if  the 

[Tietim  is  impenitent,  we^  according  to  our  own  religious  teaching, 

I  d«itroy  body  and  soul. 


On  tjit  Indnstrial  Schools  Actj  1S57  (20  and  21  Vkt,  c*  48)* 
By  Alfked  Hill,  Barruter-at-Law, 

tD  the  honour  last  year  to  read  before  the  Briatol  meeting  of  the 

iioual  Kefftnnatorj-  Union  a  pt|>er  on  the  Indnstrial  Schook  of 

tlandf  and  the  working  of  Duulop's  Act  iu  that  countiy,    1  therein 

'  fiet  forth  the  improveinenta  in  the  Scott iah  towns  wliich  liad  resulted 

fjx>m  their  Industrial  School,  in  the  dimiuutiou  of  crime  aud  mendi-* 

cancy»  and  showed   how  tJie  good   effects  of  those  schools  liad  been 

I  enhanced  l>y  the  conferring  upon  the  authorities  a  [lOwer  of  ccimjjelling 

the  attendance  at  them  of  a  clasa  of  children  who  could  not  be 

retahied  there  by  other  meivn^     I  ventured  to  suggest  that  a  similar 

law  should  be  introduced  into  England. 

As  is  usually  tlie  case^  the  same  idea  occurred  to  seyeraJ  pensons  at 

1  tlie  same  time.     About  the  end  of  last  year,  Sir  Stafford  Korthcotej 

the  Law  Amendment   Society^   and   the   Birniingbam   Eklticationa! 

[  Asaneiationf  became  anxious  that  a  bill  should  be   introduced  Into 

I  Parliament  to  provide  mcaos  in  E^ngland^  sinular  to  tlio5e  which  had 

bean  found  so  eiBcacioit^  in  Scotland^  for  rescui^  chUdren  £rom  an 

iai|>ending  life  of  crime  and  misery. 
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At  the  request  of  Sir  Stafford  Nortbcote,  a  committee  of  the  Law 
Amendment  Society  undertook  the  task  of  preparing  a  Bill;  they 
decided  upon  its  scope  and  main  provisions  (which  were  substantially 
the  same  as  those  of  the  Scotch  Act),  and  entrusted  the  actual 
draughtsmanship  to  my  friend  Mr.  Montague  Ainslie  and  mysel£ 

As  the  Bill  was  altered  in  several  important  particulars  during  its 
passage  through  Parliament,  it  will  not,  perhaps,  be  out  of  place  to 
state  briefly  what  its  provisions  originally  were. 

The  Bill  proposed  to  give  power  to  the  Secretaiy  of  State  to  examine 
any  Industrial  Feeding  School,  and  if  satisfied,  to  grant  to  it  a  certifi- 
cate, after  which  children  might  be  committed  to  it. 

Any  child  found  begging,  or  guilty  of  vagrancy,  was  to  be  brought 
before  the  magistrates,  who  were  empowered  to  summon  his  parent, 
and  the  relieving  officer  of  the  Union  in  which  he  was  found,  and  to 
require  security  to  the  extent  of  5/.  to  be  given  for  the  child*8  good 
behaviour,  and  in  de&ult  of  security,  to  direct  him  to  be  sent  to  any 
Industrial  School  (the  managers  of  which  might  be  willing  to  reoeive 
him),  and  to  make  an  order  on  the  Guardians  of  the  Union,  directing 
them  to  pay  three  shillings  or  less  per  week .  to  the  school  for  his 
maintenance.  The  magistrates  were  authorized,  on  the  application  of 
the  Guardians,  to  summon  the  parent,  and  order  him  to  repay  to  the 
Guardians  the  weekly  stipend,  or  part  of  it.  Religious  freedom  was 
secured  by  a  clause  enabling  the  parent,  upon  paying  the  neoessaiy 
expenses,  to  have  the  child  removed  to  any  other  certified  school 
which  he  might  prefer,  as  is  provided  in  the  Reformatory  Acta.  The 
requisite  powers  were  given  for  the  recovery  of  absconding  children, 
and  the  punishment  of  persons  encouraging  or  harbouring  them. 

Here  then  was  proposed  the  foundation  of  a  complete  system  by 
which,  had  it  been  introduced,  the  reformation  of  the  large  class  of 
children  who  have  not  yet  fallen  into  crime,  but  who  are  in  imminent 
danger  of  doing  so,  might,  in  course  of  time,  have  been  effected.  For 
these  children  the  exjKjnsive  machinery  of  a  Reformatory  is  needless. 
The  very  name  Reformatory  implies  that  the  inmates  are  those  who 
have  already  gone  astray,  and  have  to  be  brought  back  into  the 
path  of  rectitude — a  laborious  and  difficult  operation.  An  Industrial 
School,  on  the  other  hand,  being  intended  for  young  children  who 
merely  need  training  in  the  right  way  to  prevent  their  entering  upon 
the  wrong  one,  can  be  supported  at  a  cost  so  small,  that  it  would  have 
been  covered  by  the  payments  from  the  Unions,  with  the  addition  of 
the  grants  which  are  made  by  the  Privy  Coimcil  to  institutions  of 
this  class,  together  with  such  subscriptions  as  might,  with  fidr  activity, 
have  been  raised  in  any  town.  The  enforcement  of  the  important 
principle  of  parental  responsibility,  moreover,  would  have  been  placed 
in  the  hands  of  those  most  able  and  likely  to  carry  it  vigorously  into 
effect — namely,  the  local  Poor  Law  authorities.  Schools  would  soon 
have  sprung  up  in  most  of  our  populous  neighbourhoods,  and  the 
great  work  of  drying  up  the  sources  of  crime  been  begun  in  earnest. 

The  Bill  having  been  carefully  settled  by  the  committee,  with  the 
valuable  aid  of  the  late  lamented  member  for  Leeds,  was  brought  into 
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mmciit  by  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  at  the  o|>enmg  of  the  seasioli  in 
Febrixftry.  It  was  very  favourably  received,  aud  would  probAbly 
have  soon  passed  into  law  had  it  not  been  stopped  by  the  diflsolution. 

Sir  Stafford  Kortlicote  (uafoTtuuately  for  the  cause  of  social  ira- 
pFovemeut)  not  beiiig  returned  to  the  new  ParlianK^nt,  the  Bill  was 
oomtnitted  to  the  able  guardianship  of  Mr.  Adder  ley  ^  who  introduced 
It  at  the  beginning  of  the  session.  It  was  a^^^ain  well  received^  being 
supported  by  several  petitions,  among  othei"Sj  from  the  Board  of 
Guardiansj  the  magistrates^  iuid  the  clergy  of  this  town.  Shortly, 
however,  some  influential  Boards  of  Onardiana  in  Yorkshire,  takicg 
fright  at  the  clauses  empowering  payments  to  be  ordered  out  of  the 
poors'  rates,  which  they  fSancied  might  entail  serious  burdens — (had 
they  taken  the  trouble  to  inquire  the  result  of  experienoe  in  Bcot- 
landf  they  would  have  found  that  there  was  do  cause  of  alaiiu} — sent 
deputations  to  a  member  of  the  Government,  and  raised  so  much 
appoaitioo,  that  the  promoters  of  the  BUI  found  it  imposaible  to  carry 
the  measure  without  striking  out  the  obnoxious  clauses.  Thus  was 
lost  a  nioi^  important  part  of  the  Bill,  the  lack  of  which  may  possibly 
in  some  towns  prevent  its  benefits  fi'om  being  attained.  Another 
change  was  the  introduction  of  a  clause  enabling  the  child's  parent  to 
authorise  any  minister  of  his  denomination  to  enter  the  school 
periodically  to  give  religious  iDstniction  to  the  child.  It  may  be 
apprehended  that  this  provision  will  sometimes  impede  the  working 
of  the  law ;  it  can  indeed  scarcely  be  reconciled  with  the  principle  on 
which  Industrial  Schools  are  based — -namely,  to  afford  to  the  children 
an  indiuitrinl^  mfyral^  and  rdigimfs  iramin^^  such  as  they  would  receive 
in  a  well-ordered  family.  This  object  can  hardly  be  attained  where  the 
inaster^s  iiiflaence  is  interfeiM^d  with  by  the  access  of  persons  over 
whom  he  has  no  control  to  the  children  under  his  care*  The  great 
desideratum  of  religious  libei*ty  is  amply  provided  for  by  the  clause 
which  empowers  the  jiarent  to  choose  the  school  to  which  his  child 
shall  be  sent;  it  being  equally  competent  to  all  denominations  to 
establish  schools  of  their  own.  This  security  has  been  considered 
flufficient  in  the  far  more  coercive  Keformatory  Acta^  The  practical 
effect  of  the  clauge  in  question  it  is  to  be  feared  will  be,  in  many 
cases,  to  enable  parents  who  desire  to  enjoy  the  fruiti  of  their 
cbildren'a  mendicancy  or  crime,  to  prevent^  under  pretence  of  con- 
scientious objections,  their  being  aent  to  an  Industrial  School  at  all ; 
Boch  extreme  regard  for  the  religious  scruples,  real  or  pretended,  of 
persons  who  allow  their  children  to  be  beggars  and  vagrants  is  dlM^ 
citdt  to  account  for. 

The  promoters  of  the  BOl  of  course  gi-eatly  regretted  the  necessity 
of  submitting  to  these  changes  as  well  as  to  others  of  less  importance, 


Itm&y  be  observed  here,  th&t  m  CAsei  wh^re  the  working  of  the  iDduatrial 
Schools  Act  is  tliuaobalructedf  there  la  dotbiDg  to  preverit  tbejuBticeHfmin  oomtiLittiDg 
the  cbitd  under  tlic  Ri-'foitfiatory  Acts.  The  j^iAmLlel  proTiaioii  in  the  Reformiitory 
Act  of  tbe  Uet  ie»ior»  (lo  muI  1 1  Vict,  c,  55 » t#ect,  6)  applies  only  to  RefomiAtorioH 
which  hare  been  aided  hy  aoynty  or  borough  fuutu,  and  ivbich  are  therefore 
l^nalogoUR  to  public  pn^onij. 
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but  thought  it  better  to  accept  them  than  to  throw  up  the  Bill,  since 
experience  proves  that  in  this  country  the  most  beneficial  changes 
can  rarelj  be  effected  except  by  small  ste[>s.  Should  these  provisions 
seriously  hinder  the  working  of  the  law,  Parliament  will  doubtless  see 
fit  to  re|>eal  them. 

Having  thus  sketched  the  history  of  the  Industrial  Schools  Bill,  I 
shall  in  the  following  pages  give  a  short  practical  exposition  of  the 
Act  as  it  has  become  law. 

The  Industrial  Schools  Act,  1857. 

I.  Ths  Certificatuni  and  Inspection  of  Schools, — The  managers*  of 
any  Industrial  Feeding  School  (except  one  certified  under  the  Refor- 
matory Act)  are  authorised  to  apply  to  the  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council  on  Education  for  a  certificate,  which  that  Committee  is 
empowered  to  grant,  if^  after  having  the  school  inspected,  they  are  satis- 
fied with  it  The  school  thereupon  becomes  a  '  Certified  Industrial 
School,'  to  which  children  may  be  sent  under  the  Actt 

Every  certified  school  is  to  be  annually  inspected  a&d  reported 
upon.  The  Committee  of  Council,  if  at  any  time  dissatisfied  with  the 
school,  may  withdraw  the  certificate,  whereupon  the  school  ceases  to  be 
a  certified  one.} 

The  production  of  a  copy  of  the  Gazette  in  whicli  the  certificati(ni 
of  a  school  is  announced,  or  of  an  attested  copy  of  the  certificate  is 
sufiicient  evidence  of  such  certification. § 

3.  Children — how  sent  to  Scliool, — In  any  town,  when  a  school  is 
certified  and  ready  to  receive  inmates,  instructions  should  be  given  to 
the  police  to  apprehend  cliildren  who  are  within  the  Act — ^t.  0.,  those 
who  infringe  the  general  Vagrant  Act,  or  any  local  Act,  by  begging 
or  other  vagmncy. 

When  any  hucIi  child  is  brought  before  the  justices, ||  they  have  the 
opt  ion,  instead  of  convicting  and  sentencing  him  to  imprisonment^  dbc, 
to  send  him,  unless  his  paront,ir  guardian,  or  nearest  adult  relative 
can  be  immediately  found,  to  a  certified  Industrial  School  for  not  more 
than  a  week.  Inquiries  must  be  then  instituted,  a  notice  gpiven**  to 
the  parent,  guardian,  &c.,  if  any  can  be  found,  or  to  the  person  with 
whom  the  child  was  last  known  to  be  residing,  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  he  has  been  taken  into  custody,  and  that  the  matter  will 
be  inquii*ed  into  at  the  time  and  place  mentioned  in  the  notice. ft 

When  that  time  arrives}}  the§§  magistrates  may  inquire  into  the 


*  For  interpretation  of  '  Managers'  see  sect.  2. 

t  Sect.  3.  t  Il)id-  §  Sect.  71,  23. 

II  The  word  '  Jufltices'  is  defined  tf)  mean  'any  two  justices  acting  toffether,  or 
any  one  person  who  by  11  and  13  Vict.  c.  43,  sect.  43  and  44  (Jervis  1  Act),  is 
authorised  to  do  alone  wliatsoever  is  authorised  by  that  Act  to  be  done  by  any  two 
or  more  justices  of  Uie  i)eaco  [t.  e.,  a  stipeudary  magistrate  or  London  aideniuui]. 
See  Industrial  Schools  Act,  sect.  2. 

5  Seo  interpretation  of  '  Parent,'  sect.  1. 

**  As  per  form  A  in  the  schedule  to  the  Act.  ff  Sect.  5. 

:  Sect.  6.  §§  Not  necessarily  those  who  gave  the  notice. 
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matter,  and,  if  thej  think  fit,  discharge  the  child  altogether,  or  deliver 
him  to  his  parent,  guardian,  <Src.,  on  the  latter  giving  an  assurance  in 
writing*  that  he  will  be  responsible  for  the  good  behaviour  of  the 
child  for  any  period  not  exceeding  twelve  mouths;  but  if  no  such 
assurance  is  given,  then  the  magistrates  maj  ordert  the  child  to  be 
sent  to  a  certified  Industrial  School  for  such  time  as  they  may  think 
necessary  for  his  education  and  ti-aining.^  If.  however,  there  is  in 
the  county,§  or  in  any  adjoining  county,  a  certified  Industrial  School 
conducted  on  the  principles  of  the  religious  persuasion  to  which  the 
parents  of  the  child  belong,  the  managers  of  which  are  willing  to 
receive  the  child,  he  must  be  sent  to  that  school.  ||  In  every  case  a 
duplicate  of  the  order  should  be  made,  and  sent  to  the  managers  of 
the  school 

3.  Farental  Responsibility, — Where  a  parent  or  guardian,  Ac,  has 
given  an  assurance  as  above  mentioned,  and  the  chUd  is  brought  up 
again  on  a  similar  charge  during  the  period  for  which  the  parent,  d^, 
has  become  responsible,  the  magistrates  may  inflict  a  fine  upon  the 
latter  not  exceeding  forty  shillings,  provided  it  is  proved  that  the  last 
ofifence  has  taken  place  through  the  neglect  of  the  parent. IF 

On  complaint  of  the  managers  of  any  school  to  which  a  child  has 
been  sent,  any  justices  of  the  county  or  borough  in  which  the  school 
is  situate  or  in  which  the  parent  is  residing  may  summon  the  parent,** 
and  examine  into  his  circumstances,  and  in  their  discretion  may  order 
him  to  pay  a  weekly  sum  not  exceeding  three  shillings,  until  the  child 
attains  the  age  of  fifteen  years,  or  is  otherwise  lawMly  discharged. 
If  the  parent  makes  default  of  payment  for  fourteen  days,  proceedings 
can  be  taken  against  him  as  for  the  recovery  of  any  penalties  or 
forfeitures  under  the  Act  as  described  below,  ft 

Either  the  managers  of  the  school  or  the  parent,  having  given 
notice  as  provided  by  the  Act,  may  apply  to  any  justices  of  the 
county  or  borough  in  which  the  school  is  situate  or  in  which  the 
parent  is  residing,  to  have  the  weekly  payment  lowered  or  raised, 
when  the  justices  must  make  full  inquiry  into  the  matter,  and  may, 
in  their  discretion,  diminish  or  increase^l  the  weekly  sum  payable  by 
the  parent,  or  release  him  from  it  altogether. §§ 

4.  Children  in  Scliools. — The  duplicate  of  the  magistrate's  order, 
which  the  managers  of  the  school  will  receive  with  the  child,  is  a 


•  Form  B.  f  Form  C. 

t  The  child,  however,  cannot  be  kept  in  the  school  against  his  will  after  he  is 
fifteen  years  old  (sect.  14). 

§  The  word  *  County*  is  defined  to  include  *  any  city,  borough,  riding,  or  divi- 
sion of  a  county  having  a  separate  commission  of  the  peace.' 

il  Sect.  6. 

^  Sect.  7.  As  no  particular  procedure  is  laid  down  for  the  recovery  of  this 
fine,  it  must  be  proceeded  for  unaer  the  general  procedure  provided  for  by  Jervis's 
Act  (11  and  12  Vict.  c.  43). 

**  '  Parent'  is  defined  to  include  any  person  legally  liable  to  maintain  a  child,  and 
also  any  person  upon  whom  an  order  of  afiiliation  has  been  made  and  not  quashed 
(sect.  2).  ft  Sect.  15  and  Sect  19. 

tt  Form  I  and  K.  8$  Sect.  16. 
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sufficient  warrant  for  his  detention*  until  he  attains  the  age  of 
^  lfteen,t  or  is  otherwise  lawfully  discharged. 

A  book  must  be  kept  in  every  Industrial  School  (to  which  access 
m  ay  be  had  at  all  reasonable  hours)  wherein  the  religious  denomina- 
tion of  every  child  when  admitted  is  to  be  entered;  and  upon  the 
repr'esentation  of  the  parent,  guardian,  &c.,  a  minister  of  the  child's 
religious  persuasion  is  entitled  to  enter  the  school  at  hours  of  the  day 
to  be  appointed  by  the  managers,  to  give  him  religious  aid  and 
instruction.} 

If  the  managers  think  it  expedient  to  allow  any  child  sent  to  their 
school  imder  the  Act  to  sleep  at  the  house  of  his  parent^  or  of  any 
trustworthy  person,  they  may  do  so,  but  they  must  feed  him  as  if  he 
slept  at  the  school  § 

The  time  during  which  a  child  is  detained  in  a  school  under  this 
Act  does  not  count  to  make  him  irremoveable  as  a  pauper  under 
9  <fe  lo  Vict.  c.  66.  II 

5.  CMldren  urUawfidly  leaving  School, — Any  child  (whether  lodging 
in  the  school  or  not),ir  who  absconds  fix)m  it,  or  otherwise  neglects  to 
attend,  may  be  ordered  by  a  magistrate  to  be  sent  back,  and  detained 
until  he  reaches  the  age  of  fifleen,  or  for  any  shorter  period;**  and 
any  person  who  withdraws  a  child  from  a  school,  or  aids  him  to 
abscond,  or  knowingly  harbours  him,  is  liable  to  a  penalty  of  two 
pounds.  t+ 

6.  Children — how  discharged  from  School,  and  removed  from  one 
School  to  another, — When  a  child  has  been  sent,  or  ordered  to  be  sent^ 
to  a  school,  if  his  parent  or  guardian,  <lbc.,  objects  to  the  school,  and 
proposes  another,  and  proves  that  the  managers  of  the  latter  are 
willing  to  receive  the  child,  any  justice  of  the  county  or  borough 
where  the  child  was  taken  into  custody  must  orderJJ  the  child  to  be 
sent  to  the  school  proposed  by  the  parent,  provided,  however  (unless 
the  objection  is  on  religious  grounds),  that  the  i)arent  pays,  or  finds 
security  to  pay,  the  expenses  of  the  removal. §§ 

On  the  application  of  the  jmrent  or  managers  of  a  school,  the 
juHtices,  if  satisfied  that  a  suitable  employment  in  life  has  been  found 
for  the  child,  or  that  there  is  other  good  cause,  may  order  his  discharge 
before  the  expiration  of  the  period  for  which  he  has  been  sent,||||  or 
may  order  him  to  be  removed  from  one  school  to  another.  1F^  The 
justices  may  also  discharge  the  child,  on  security  being  found  for  his 
good  behaviour  to  their  satisfaction,  but  they  may  decline  to  receive 


•  Sect.  II.  t  Sect.  14. 

X  Ab  before  observed,  in  cases  where  it  is  thought  that  this  clause  will  prove 
an  obstacle  to  the  child's  admission  into  an  Industrial  School,  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  the  justices  from  committing  him  under  the  Reformatory  Acts,  since 
there  is  no  such  provifdon  as  resi^cts  any  reformatory  schools  but  those  which 
accept  aid  from  a  county  or  borough  ^Soe  17  and  18  Vict.  c.  86,  sect.  2;  and 
20  and  21  Vict.  c.  55,  sect.  6).  g  Sect.  17.  ||  Sect  8. 

H  See  sect  17.  •*  Sect  18.  ft  Sect  10. 

tt  *'orm  D.  §§  Sect  9.  ||||  Form  E. 

IIH  Form  F,  sect  12. 
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secority  where  it  has  been  previously  offered  for  the  child  and  rejected 
or  forfeited.* 

On  any  child's  attaining  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  is  at  once  at  liberty 
to  leave  the  school  t 

7.  MiaceUaneotLs. — A  power  is  given  to  Boards  of  Guardians  to 
contract  (with  the  consent  of  the  Poor  Law  Board)  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  pauper  children  at  certified  Industrial  Schools.  J 

The  leaving  of  any  notice  required  by  the  Act  at  the  last  known 
place  of  abode  of  the  person  to  whom  it  is  addressed  is  a  sufficient 
service  of  it§ 

Provision  is  made  that  the  production  of  orders  for  the  detention 
of  children,  and  for  other  matters,  shall  be  evidence,  without  proof  oj 
the  signatures  to  the  documents,  or  of  the  identity  of  the  person^ 
mentioned  in  them.  1 1 

Forms  are  provided  for  the  various  documents  required,  wlich 
latter,  however,  are  not  to  be  void  for  want  of  form.  If 

The  Act  does  not  extend  to  Ireland  or  Scotland.** 

It  will  be  seen  that,  notwithstanding  some  defects  and  blemishes 
which  the  bill  has  received  (in  common  with  most  others),  during  its 
passage  through  Parliament,  it  has  laid  down  two  important  principles. 

Firaty  That  when  the  natural  guardians  of  children  neglect  their  pa- 
rental duties  towards  them,  the  State  has  a  right  to  step  in  and  see  those 
duties  performed;  and.  Secondly ,  That  neglectful  parents  shall  be  com- 
pelled to  bear  the  expense  of  their  children's  training  and  maintenance. 

Now  that  these  two  great  principles  are  established,  we  need  not 
fear  that  any  faults  of  detail  will  long  be  permitted  to  obstruct  the 
great  work  of  snatching  our  youthful  brethren  from  their  downward 
course,  and  training  them  to  be  useful  and  virtuous  citizens. 


On  the  Principles  involved  in  a  Scheme  of  Prison  Dietary,  By 
Edward  Smith,  M.D.,  LL.B.,  (Land,)  Licentiate  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians,  Assistant  Physician  to  the 
Hospital  for  Consumption,  Brompton, 

HAVING  been  much  occupied  in  scientific  inquiries,  as  to  the 
influence  of  numerous  social  questions  over  the  precise  health  of 
the  community,  I  have  been  led  to  investigate  the  dietaries  and 
punishments  in  prisons,  and  have  found  the  subject  to  be  one  which 
demands  the  attention  both  of  the  man  of  science  and  the  philan- 
thropist, and  one,  therefore,  which  may  claim  consideration  at  your 
hands.  The  subject  is,  however,  so  extensive  that  it  can  hardly  be 
brought  within  the  limits  allotted  to  the  reading  of  a  paper;  and 
its  various  parts  are  so  cemented  together  that  they  cannot  be 
dissociated  without  violence  to  the  subject  and  injury  to  the  argu- 
ment.    I  have,  therefore,  felt  a  difficulty  in  selecting  such  portions 

♦  Sect,  13.  t  Sect.  14.  X  Sect.  21.  §  Sect.  20. 

U  Sect.  22.  H  Sect.  24.  *•  Sect.  25. 
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of  tlie  subject  which  I  wigh  now  to  lay  "beftire  you,  viz.,  the  *  Di€ 
of  PriaoriM/  as  maybe  discuased  in  twenty  minutes;  and  niustj 
your  imiulgence  if  Uie  limits  within  wliich   I  purpose  to  reatrictl 
myself  ar*?  rather  ai*l>itrary  than  uaturaL     I  cannot,  therefore,  enter  I 
npoD  the  inquiry  as  to  tbe  sufficiency  of  the  quantity  of  food  sup-J 
plied  regardud  abiohitely  (a  subject,  however,  of  tlie  greatest  Im* 
portanoe),  and  whilst  deferring  this  to  another  opportunity,  I  ptirputi^ 
now  to  consider  four  only  of  the  principles  which  are  involved  m  tlii 
construction  of  the  Government  scheme  for  county  gaols,  and  whltiE 
are  applicable  to  nearly  all  the  dietaries  now  in  use  in  these  othtr 
inBtitutions, 

A  very  important  return  haa  been  published  by  order  of  the  Honiw 
cY  Commons,  entitled  *  Dietary  for  Convicts^  Ao.,*  in  which  may  h* 
fi  \nd   a   scheme   of  tlietary   projioscd   Ijy   Government   for   couatf  * 
p.  ^ns,  and  the  dietaries  now  actually  in  use  in  those  prisons, 

liiis  scheme  enihraces  live  classes,  according  to  the  tt-riii  <ff  im- 
prisonment, viz. —  First,  seven  days  and  under;  second,  from  ^evuu  t* 
fourteen  days;  third,  from  three  to  six  weeks  with  h&rd  labour,  am 
from  three  weeks  to  (o\ir  mooths  without  hard  labour;,  fourth,  fhio 
six  weeks  to  four  months  with  hard  labour,  and  all  periods  over  fc»ti< 
months  without  hard  labour.  There  are  also  three  other  elassot  0* 
prisoners,  but  they  receive  the  dietary  of  some  of  the  ahovo  clasBQi 
and  there  is  also  a  ninth  class  of  dietariofi  provided  as  a  punishmiii 
for  prison  offences. 

The  following  is  a  literal  copy  of  the  scheme ; — 


J}i6i€trk9  recommended  for  the  ui4  of  County  CaoU  and  Fi^soiu^ 

The  foUowiag  ftto  Uiq  pre&Qfihed  B^f  la  Of  DiBT. 


Vwk. 


DRKAKFAST,  PUnrEB,  AJTD  8ITFFBB. 


Ha]»i»^ 


FucAum. 


CtAis  t,^ — GdQviated  [»rijKia6ri  ooaftaad Smt «agf  lirm  nc^t  eice^xlltig  neywt  ili|| 


B&ilj 


Uimier 
iSiapper 


I  pint  of  oatiaeal  geaiii 

I  lb,  of  bread     .     *     . 
I  piDt  of  o»iDi«d  gru«l 


Clabs  3. — Canvicted  prisoners  for  any  term  m09&^ug  *ti 


Dftlly 


Broakfaat 

Dintiftr  , 
Supjier  . 


t  pint  of  oatmeal  gmt\ 

6  OS,  of  fartftd      .    •    . 

ft    Oa.    of   i>P'-*il^l 

I  pint  ' 
6  o«.  ' 
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DftTs  of  the 
Week. 


BREAKFAST,  DINNER,  AND  SUPPER. 


Mi.LSS. 


FsXi.LXS. 


Class  3. — Convicted  priionen  employed  at  hard  labour  for  terms  exceeding  twenty- 
one  days,  but  not  more  than  six  weeks  ;  and  convicted  prisoners  not  employed 
at  hard  labour  for  terms  exceeding  twenty-one  days,  but  not  more  than  four 
months : — 


Daily    .     . 

Breakfast 

Sunday      .  ) 
Thursday  .  ) 

Dinner  , 

Tuesday     . 
Saturday    . 

Dinner  . 

Monday     . 
Wednesday 
Friday  .     . 

Dinner  . 

Daily    .     . 

Supper   . 

T  pint  of  oatmeal  £pruel, 
6  oz.  of  bread     .    .     . 

I  pint  of  soup,  8  oz.  of 
bread 

3  oz.  of  cooked  meat, 
without  bone;  8  oz.  of 
bread,  J  lb.  of  potatoes 

8  oz.  of  bread,  t  lb.  of 
potatoes 

Same  as  breakfast .     .     . 


I  pint  of  oatmeal  gruel, 
0  oz.  of  bread. 

I  pint  of  soup,  6  oz.  of 
bread. 

3  oz.  of  cooked  meat,  with- 
out bone ;  6  oz.  of  bread, 
i  lb.  of  potatoes. 

6  oz.  of  bread,  i  lb.  of 
potatoes. 

Same  as  breakfast. 


Class  4. — Convicted  prisoners  employed  at  hard  labour  for  terms  exceeding  six 
weeks,  but  not  more  than  four  months ;  and  convicted  prisoners  not  employed 
at  hard  labour  for  terms  exceeding  four  months. 


Daily    .    . 

Sunday .  . 

Tuesday  . 

Thursday  . 

Saturday  . 

Monday  . 
Wednesday 
Friday  .     . 

DaUy    .    . 


Breakfast 


Dinner 


Dinner 


Supper 


I  pint  of  oatmeal  gruel,  8 
oz.  of  bread   .... 

3  oz.  of  cooked  meat,  with- 
out bone ;  4  ^b.  of  pota- 
toes, 8  oz.  of  bread  .     . 


I  pintof  80up,8  oz.  of  bread 


Same  as  break&st  . 


I  pint  of  oatmeal  gruel,  6 
oz.  of  bread. 

3  oz.  of  cooked  meat,  with- 
out bone  ;  i  lb.  of  pota- 
toes, 6  oz.  of  bread. 


1  pint  of  soup,  6  oz.  of  bread 


Same  as  breakfast. 


Class  5. — Convicted  prisoners  employed  at  hard  labour  for  terms  exceeding 
four  months : — 


Sunday 
Tuesday 
Thursday 
Saturday 


Monday 
Wednesday  - 
Friday  . 


DaUy    . 


Breakfast 
Dinner   . 

Breakfast 


Dmner   . 
Supper   . 


I  pint  of  oatmeal  gruel, 
8  oz.  of  bread    .     .     . 

4  oz.  of  cooked  meat,  with- 
out bone ;  i  lb.  of  po- 
tatoes, 6  oz.  of  bread    . 

I  pint,  of  cocoa,  made  of 
}  oz.  of  flaked  cocoa  or 
cocoa  nibs,  sweetened 
with  ]  oz.  of  molasses 
or  sugar ;  8  oz.  of  bread 

I  pint  of  soup,  I  lb.  of 
potatoes,  6  oz.  of  bread 

I  pint  of  oatmeal  gruel, 
8  oz.  of  bread    .    .     . 


I  pint  of  oatmeal  gruel, 
o  oz.  of  bread. 

3  oz.  of  cooked  meat,  with- 
out bone;  J  lb.  of  po- 
tatoes, 6  oz.  of  bread. 

I  pint  of  cocoa,  made  of 
f  oz.  of  flaked  cocoa  or 
cocoa  nibs,  sweetened 
with  }  oz.  of  molasses  or 
sugar,  6  oz.  of  bread. 

I  pint  of  soup,  i  lb.  of 
potatoes,  6  oz.  of  bread. 

I  pint  of  oatmeal  gruel 
ooz.  of  bread. 
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Dftjiofihe 
week. 


BREAKFAST,  DIKNEB,  AND  SUPPER. 


Malm. 


Fbmalm. 


Olabs  6. — PriBonen  sentenced  by  Court  to  solitary  confinement : — Males  and 
females,  the  ordinazy  diet  of  their  respective  classes. 


Class  7. — Prisoners  for  examination,  before  trial,  and  misdemeanants  of  the  first 
division,  who  do  not  maintain  themselves : — Males  and  females,  the  same  as 
CUU84. 

Class  8. — Destitute  debtors : — Males  and  females,  the  same  as  Class  4. 


Class  9. — Prisontrs  under  punishment  for  prison  offences  for  terms  not  exceeding 
three  days : — i  lb.  of  bread  per  diem. 

Prisoners  in  dose  confinement  for  prison  offences  under  the  provision  of  the 
43nd  section  of  the  Ofoi  Act : — 

Braakfast 

iread 
Daily    .     .       Dinner  .     8  os.  of  bread   .... 
Supper  .      I  pint  of  gruel,  8  oz.  of 
bread 


I  pint  of  gruel,  8  oz.  of 
bi 


I  pint  of  gruel,  6  os.  of 

6  oz.  of  bread. 
I  pint  of  g^el,   6  os.  of 
bread. 


IngredienU  qf  Soup  and  Gruel. — ^The  soup  to  contain,  per  pint,  3  os.  of  cooked 
meat,  without  bone ;  3  oz.  of  potatoes,  i  oz.  of  barley,  rice,  or  oatmeal,  and  1  os. 
of  onions  or  leeks,  with  pepper  and  salt.  The  gruel  to  contain  2  oz.  of  oatmeal 
per  pint.  The  gruel,  on  alternate  days,  to  be  sweetened  with  ]  oz.  of  moUuwes  or 
sugar,  and  seasoned  with  salt.  In  seasons  when  the  potato  crop  has  fiuled,  4  oz.  of 
split  peas,  made  into  a  pudding,  may  be  occa8ionally  substituted ;  but  tlie  change 
must  not  be  made  more  than  twice  in  each  week,  iioys  under  14  yean  of  age  to 
be  placed  on  the  same  diet  as  females. 

On  analysing  the  foregoing  dietary,  we  find  that  the  weekly  allow- 
ance of  food  to  each  class  is  as  follows : — 

In  tlie  First  Class  both  males  and  females  receive  7  lbs.  of  bread, 
28  oz.  of  oatmeal,  and  5  j^  oz.  of  molasses  or  sugar. 

In  the  Second  Class  the  males  have  10^  lbs.  of  bread,  28  oz.  of  oat- 
meal, 5 j^  oz.  of  molasses  or  sugar;  and,  if  condemned  to  hard  labour, 

1  oz.  of  barlej,  rice,  or  oatmeal,  1  oz.  of  leeks,  3  oz.  of  cooked  meat, 
without  bone,  and  3  oz.  of  potatoes.  The  females  have  the  same, 
except  a  diminution  of  2§  lbs.  of  bread. 

Ttie  males  of  the  Third  Class  receive  8|  lbs.  of  bread,  28  oz.  of 
oatmeal,  2  oz.  of  barley,  rice,  or  oatmeal,  5^  oz.  of  molasses  or  sugar, 

2  oz.  of  leeks,  1 2  oz.  of  cooked  meat,  without  bone,  and  4  lbs.  6  oz.  of 
potatoes.     The  females  have  7  J  lbs.  instead  of  8|  lbs.  of  bread. 

In  the  Fourth  Class  the  males  have  10^  lbs.  of  bread,  28  oz.  of 
oatmeal,  3  oz.  of  barley,  rice,  or  oatmeal,  ^\  oz.  of  molasses  or  sugar, 

3  oz.  of  leeks,  2 1  oz.  of  cooked  meat,  without  bone,  and  2  lbs.  9  oz.  of 
potatoes;  whilst  the  females  still  have  7|  lbs.  instead  of  10^  lbs.  of 
bread. 

In  the  Fifth  Class  the   males  receive  9I  lbs.  of  bread,  22  oz.  of 
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oatmeal,  3  oz.  of  barlej,  rice,  or  oatmeal,  6|  oz.  of  molasses  or  sugar, 
3  oz.  of  leeks,  25  oz,  of  cooked  meat,  without  bone,  7  lbs.  9  oz.  of 
potatoes,  and  2^  oz.  of  flaked  cocoa.  The  females  of  the  same  class 
are  allowed  7|  lbs.  instead  of  9I  lbs.  of  bread,  21  oz.  of  cooked  meat 
instead  of  25  oz.,  and  4  lbs.  i  oz.  of  potatoes  instead  of  7  lbs.  9  oz. 

Thus  the  total  weight  of  all  the  aliment  supplied,  exclusive  of 
water,  per  week,  is — 

nrcLVDuro  xsxt. 
Males.  Females. 

I8t  Claas,  i45i  oz.  for  both  sexes None    ...     None. 

and    ,,      109I  oz.  for  m&Ies,  and  167 J  oz.  for  females    .     3  oz.      ...      3  oz. 

With  Hard      With  Hard 
Labour.  Labour. 

3rd     „       259J0Z.  „  "iASioz,  „  12  OZ,      ...    II  oz. 

4th    ,,      i6g    oz.  „  72J    oz.  „  31  oz.      ...   II  oz. 

5th    „      336I0Z.  „  148!  oz.  „  asoz.      ...    «  oz. 

These  quantities  give  a  daUy  supply  of  food  varying  from  2  of  oz. 
to  48^  oz.  for  males,  and  from  2o|  oz.  to  35f§  oz.  for  fbmales. 

Such  are  the  varying  quantities  and  qualities  of  food  recommended 
by  the  Government,  and  we  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  the 
principles  upon  which  these  variations  have  been  grounded. 

There  is  one  question  involved  in  the  construction  of  the  scheme 
which  is  the  master-key  to  the  whole  inquiry,  and  which,  therefore, 
must  have  precedence  in  this  discussion,  for  upon  the  opinions  which 
we  shall  form  respecting  it  must  rest  our  estimate  of  the  whole 
scheme  of  prison  discipline,  and  the  dietary  in  particular.  It  refers 
to  the  effect  of  labour  and  food  upon  the  prisoners,  and  the  relation 
which  those  two  agents  should  bear  to  each  other;  and  the  question 
may  be  thus  propounded.  Is  it  intended,  in  preparing  a  scheme  of 
dietary,  to  proceed  irrespective  of  the  wants  of  the  system,  and 
thereby,  on  the  one  hand,  be  liable  to  surcharge  it  with  food,  or,  on 
the  other,  to  leave  it  in  defect  ?  Ought  we  to  be  careless  as  to  the 
existing  state  of  the  system,  or  should  we  desire  rather  to  improve 
or  injure  it?  And,  whichever  object  we  may  prefer,  can  we  have  any 
reference  to  the  fulness,  or  want  of  the  system  at  the  time  the 
prisoner  was  admitted  to  the  prison?  These  questions  must  have  been 
answered  before  any  one  could  either  devise  or  criticise  a  scheme  of 
prison  dietary.  One  would  suppose  it  to  be  impossible  that  a  scheme 
should  be  devised  which  should  have  no  reference  to  the  wants  of  the 
system;  for  the  quantities  of  food  prescribed  must  have  some  relation 
to  those  in  common  use,  and  common  use  is  based  upon  experience 
as  to  the  wants  of  the  system.  Neither  does  it  seem  possible  to 
conceive  that  any  plan  should  be  proposed  with  the  aim  of  leaving 
the  system  in  defect  of  nourishment,  since  that  would  be  to  shorten 
life,  and  by  rendering  the  prisoner  less  fitted  to  work  after  he  had 
left  the  prison,  to  cause  him  and  his  family  to  become  an  earlier 
burden  upon  the  parishes  of  the  kingdom.  Some  of  the  schemes  now 
printed  show,  however,  the  carelessness  to  which  I  have  referred; 
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and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  persons  who  would  aim  at  the  injnrj 
of  the  system  of  the  prisoner,  and  who  would  have  no  qualms  of 
conscience  if  the  plan  pursued  did  shorten  his  life.  It  is,  doubtless, 
true  that  the  prisoner  is  to  be  punished,  and  that  the  most  certain 
punishment  is  to  take  his  life;  but  when  a  person  is  condemned,  not 
to  death,  but  to  a  term  of  forced  seclusion,  with  or  without  labour,  it 
is  not  implied  necessarily  that  he  is  to  be  killed,  either  at  once  or  by 
slow  degrees,  or  that  his  future  health  is  to  be  impaired.  It  is  a 
question  open  to  discussion  as  to  whether  the  sentence  should  have 
these  efiects  or  not;  but  if  such  be  not  the  intention  of  the  Legislature, 
a  system  should  not  be  devised  which  must  have  that  tendency.  I 
am  sure  that  we  might  fearlessly  appeal  to  the  humanity  of  the  day, 
and  ask  if  it  is  the  desire  of  the  community  that  sentence  of  imprison- 
ment should  necessarily  induce  injuiy  to  the  prisoner's  system,  and 
the  answer  would  be  'No;  let  the  sentence  mean  no  more  than  its 
words  imply.* 

In  reference  to  the  third  alternative,  or  the  improvement  of  the 
system,  the  answer  cannot  be  so  absolute  as  in  the  former  case,  and 
in  order  to  obtain  it,  we  must  have  regard  to  the  existing  state  of 
the  system  at  the  entrance  of  the  prisoner  into  the  prison.  Speaking 
generally,  it  could  not  be  right  to  institute  a  plan  with  a  view  to  the 
improvement  of  the  system,  since  that  would  not  only  increase  the 
burden  of  the  well-conducted  community,  but  would  offer  a  premium 
to  crime  amongst  the  poor,  ill-fed,  and  idle  portion  of  the  populace. 
Yet  if  a  prisoner  have  been  reduced  in  strength  by  previous  vice  or 
poverty,  and  at  the  period  of  his  entrance  is  not  equal  to  others  of 
his  class,  age,  and  height,  might  it  not  be  a  reasonable  aim  to  improve 
his  state  of  system  ?  I  think  it  might ;  and  to  do  this  would  not  add 
to  the  ordinary  cost  of  the  prisoners;  for  the  food  which  would  keep 
a  man  who  is  already  in  &ir  condition  in  sUUiL  quo,  would  improve 
the  one  so  much  in  defect.  To  a  certain  extent,  therefore,  mercy 
may  be  placed  in  the  foreground  of  justice,  and  we  may  desire  that 
the  prisoner  should  leave  the  prison  with  a  better  state  of  system  than 
he  had  when  ho  entered  it.  But  then  the  practical  difficulty  appears, 
of  determining  which  are  the  exceptional  cases.  The  only  test 
(excluding,  as  we  do,  evident  disease)  is  that  of  weight ;  and  before 
that  can  be  applied  we  need  to  know  what  is  the  average  weight  of 
men  and  women  of  a  given  height  and  age.  This  information  has 
not  been  satisfactorily  obtained.  Dr.  Hutchinson  «nd  others  have 
prepai-ed  tables  of  the  weight  of  persons  following  different  occupa- 
tions ;  but  I  have  it  on  the  authority  of  the  very  intelligent  surgeon 
to  the  Wakefield  prison,  Mr.  Milner,  that  these  are  much  higher 
than  could  be  obtained  from  an  equal  number  of  prisoners  at  their 
first  entrance  into  the  prison,  and  hence  that  they  must  be  regarded 
as  inap]>licable  to  that  class  of  persons,  or  that  nearly  all  prisoners 
must  bo  regarded  as  exceptions  to  the  rule.  It  is  not  unlikely  that 
the  latter  is  true ;  but  if  it  be  so,  it  could  scarcely  be  admitted,  on 
other  grounds,  as  a  valid  rule  for  the  treatment  of  prisoners,  and 
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flieiice  we  muat  be  practically  content  isrith  a  lower  standard.  The 
|fletitleinae  jnst  referred  to  has  made  a  list  of  the  weights  of  a  very 
llai-ge  uuinher  of  prisoners  at  their  enti-anca,  and  from  that  has 
'  deduced  a  tjasis-table,  which  enables  Mm  to  obtain  the  information 
wliich  ia  now  sought,  and  he  regards  all  cases  as  exceptional  whieh 
fall  much  below  that  standard.  As  tho  hasia  quantity  is  probably  too 
B  low^  it  is  quite  evident  that  to  adopt  it  could  not  he  tmi  humain?,  and 
H  also  that  justice  deinaudji  that  any  case  which  ia  at  all  below  it  should 
■  j?eceive  individual  consideration.  Hence,  whilst  the  aim  should  not 
^Ktie  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  prisoners  generally,  it  should  be  in 
^Breferenoe  to  those  who  are  exceptionally  below  a  iair  standard  ;  and, 
^^mpon  the  whole,  I  think  that  the  basis  principle  involved  in  the 
dietary  and  occupation  of  pritsoners  should  be,  not  to  injure  the  sys- 
tem, but  to  allow  the  prisoners  to  lea^e  the  prison  in  aa  good  a  con- 
[dition  aa  thej  entered  it 

Kegarding  this  as  a  correct  basis  principle,  we  may  now  inquire  as 

fto  how  far  the  scheme  of  dietary  which  I  have  read  is  in  accordance 

'  ^th  it.     Thrive  large  questions  are  involved  in  the  scheme,  besides 

that  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  food,  regarded  absolutely  ;  vi^,,  a  variation 

Lof  notiriahment  according  to  the  term  of  imprisonmerit,  a  variation 

tin  the  quality  of  food  at  certain  intervals,  and  a  variation  with  the 

legree  of  labour  enjoined.      There  are  many  other  questions  worthy 

^of  deep  consideration,   but  to  these   alone   I   shall   now   ask  your 

attention^ 

I*  As  to  the  vaiiation  in  the  quantity  of  nourishment  according  to 
the  tenn  of  impnsonment.  If  a  larger  quantity  of  food  is  given  to 
tlioae  who  remain  longer  in  prison  than,  others,  it  followB  that  they 
require  more  food,  or  that  they  are  fed  in  exoess,  and  that  those  who 
have  a  less  quantity  are  fe<l  in  defect.  Now,  upon  what  grounds  can 
they  be  said  to  require  more  food  \     The  wear  and  waste  of  the  sys- 

»'teM  Is  the  same  from  day  to  day  and  week  to  week,  and  henco, 
'd  priori,  the  svipply  should  be  the  same,  la  it  supposed  that  there  ia 
any  quality  in  seclusion  dijffering  from  ordinary  life,  which  tentls  to 
increased  wear  and  waste,  and  which  increases  with  time  ?  I  know 
iof  none,  but  rather  the  contrary.  No  doubt  moral  influences  of  a 
"depressing  nature  have  a  special  |>ower  in  prison;  but^  whilst  they  may 
lessen  nutrition  by  lessening  the  appetite  or  the  power  of  the  assimi- 
lating fiinctions,  they  cannot  increase  wear,  and  hence  cannot  demand 
more  food  Moreover,  such  ill  influences  lose  their  effect  by  time, 
and  if  they  should  increase,  they  can  only  yet  further  diminish  the 
necessity  for  food.  Hence,  I  believe  this  to  be  a  fallacy ,  notwith- 
standing the  admitted  faet  that  an  improved  diet  has  often  been  fol- 
lowed by  improved  health,  for  the  improved  dietary  was  required,  not 
&oin  the  duration  of  the  imprisonment,  but  from  the  insufficiency  of  the 
ordinary  diet,  or  from  a  condition  of  digestion  and  aN<^imilation  akin  to 
^'sease,  and  often  due  to  insufficient  exercise  and  depressing  inllit- 
ence%  which  demand  an  improved  quality  of  nutriment  Then^  are 
1)6  claia  of  peii&oiis  under  discussion  fed  in  eEcess  ?    8iich  must  be 
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the  oaae,  or  the  corollary  is  ineyitable,  that  others  are  fed  in  defect.  I 
must  omit  the  answer  to  that  inquiry,  and  shall  be  content  with  the 
statement  that,  as  it  is  not  intended  that  such  prisoners  should  be  fed 
in  excess,  it  must  follow  that  it  is  intended  that  others  should  be  fed 
in  defect.  Surely  this  is  a  most  yicious  principle,  and  one  demanding 
reprobation. 

But,  whilst  some  admit  that  the  dietary  for  short  periods  is  insuffi- 
cient for  the  wants  of  the  system,  they  palliate  the  evil  by  stating 
that  it  is  but  of  temporary  duration,  and  that  the  system  will  recover 
itself  from  such  influence.  This  is  also,  in  my  opinion,  based  upon  a 
&llacy,  or  at  least  is  incapable  of  demonstration  as  an  universal  result. 
No  doubt  there  is  both  a  conservative  principle  in  the  system  which 
resists  the  action  of  morbid  influences,  and  a  vis  medicatrix  ncUurcs, 
which  tends  to  restoration  of  health,  and  both  may  be  invoked  in 
support  of  this  argument ;  but  when  it  is  applied  to  individual  cases 
it  fails  ;  and  moreover,  it  has  not  been  proved  that  the  evil  is  at  least 
not  greater  than  the  resisting  good  influence.  There  must  be  a  limit 
to  the  influence  of  this  good  genius ;  and  it  varies  in  difierent  persons, 
and  in  the  same  person  under  various  conditions ;  and  moreover,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  depressing  moral  influences  of  a  prison 
tend  greatly  to  lessen  this  good.  As  the  argument  is  one  not  of 
demonstration,  but  of  probabilities,  it  is  far  more  rational  to  allow  that 
as  the  evil  is  admitted  to  exist,  it  will  continue,  with  more  or  less 
influence,  rather  than  to  assume  that  it  will  necessarily  cease  at  an 
indefinite  period.  As  a  question  of  justice,  we  may  affirm  that  an 
evil  ought  not  to  be  produced  upon  the  bare  assimiption  that  it  may 
be  subsequently  removed.  But  further  ;  as  the  evil  retains  its  influ- 
ence during  the  whole  term  of  a  short  imprisonment,  and  no  doubt 
increases  in  an  increasing  ratio  daily,  it  follows  at  least  that  the 
prisoner  is  returned  to  society  in  a  worse  condition  than  he  left  it, 
and  therefore  in  a  condition  less  fltted  to  gain  his  liviug,  and  that 
the  recovery  must  be  due  to  conditions  very  unlikely  to  be  within  the 
reach  of  a  discharged  prisoner.  It  cannot  be  admitted  as  an  excuse 
for  such  a  course  of  procedure,  that  in  common  life  many  persons  are 
compelled  to  submit  to  as  much  evil  as  that  which  is  thus  imposed 
upon  prisoners,  since  we  are  not  justified  in  placing  ourselves  in 
the  position  of  Providence,  and,  without  her  knowledge  and  power,  to 
assume  that  we  may  with  justice  imitate  her  doings.  This  is  not 
a  question  of  class,  since  that  would  refer  to  the  whole  dietary  of 
the  prison,  and  not  to  the  variation  now  under  consideration.  It 
surely  must  be  the  only  just  principle,  to  feed  the  system  in  proper- 
tion  to  its  necessities^  wJuttever  may  be  the  duration  of  the  period  of 
punishment;  and  if  this  were  adopted  it  would  avert  that  loss  of 
weight  which  is  so  frequently  found  in  all  prisons,  and  in  all  classes 
of  prisoners. 

it  is  a  striking  feature  of  the  present  system,  that  the  division  of 
time  is  purely  arbitrary.  Why  should  seven,  twenty-one,  or  forty- 
two  days,  or  four  months,  be  selected  in  preference  to  any  other  f   h 
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;  beoftusa  tlia  magistrate  detertniiies  that  duration  of  punlalimeiit  t 
If  so,  it  b  na  reason  why  tlie  qaantity  of  food  should  be  in  like 
HplEoaer  ragulated.  le  it  that  the  experience  of  pri.'^ons  has  shown  that 
^B  certain  dietary  may  be  continued  for  those  precise  periods,  and  not 
Hlonger^  without  ityury  1  No  doubt  this  would  be  a  good  rale,  if  it  weiij 
^true  ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  such  is  tlie  case ;  and  it  is  manifest 
that  huniau  knowledge^  which  is  the  result  of^  and  the  whole  value  of^ 
experience,  cannot  be  so  nicely  based  upon  truth.  Arbitrary  iierioda 
of  imprisonment  must  be  allowed,  since  we  have  no  means  of  accu- 
rately ooimterbalancing  crime  and  pnuishiuenfc,  and  much  must  there- 
fore be  left  to  the  opimoujs  of  individuals  or  of  small  governing  bodies ^ 
but  that  cannot  he  a  sufficient  reason  why  a  scheme  of  dietary  should 
be  devised  which  should  vary  as  that  division  of  time  varies* 
H  2.  The  iutervrds  between  meals  and  the  variations  in  the  quality  of 
Hibod  supplied*  Common  experienoe  andtlie  researches  of  medical  science 
prove  that  there  must  he  an  interval  between  meals,  and  also  that 
three  meals  per  working  day,  at  abont  equal  intervalsj  ia  most  suitable 
to  the  system.  In  tliii^  resfject  but  little  fault  can  bo  found  with  the 
Bystem  puraued  in  prisons  generally,  except  perhaps  tliat,  in  relation 
to  labour,  a  brt^okfa^t  at  ati  earlier  hour  than  8^  a,ni.  is  esiUed  for 
when  the  ti^e^^id wheel  or  crank  labour  is  enforced,  A  more  important 
inquiry  is,  the  relation  of  the  quantity  and  quality  of  food  supplied 
at  each  meal.  It  is  only  in  accordance  with  popular  practice  to  ad- 
minister food  leas  in  quantity  and  inferior  in  qmility  at  breakftist  and 
supper  than  at  dimaer ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  if  that  is  consistent 
with  the  best  plan  of  prison  dietary  or  the  wants  of  the  system.  It 
is  doubtless  based  ui^on  the  principle  that  in  t!ie  raorrdng  nutriment 
remiiins  in  the  system  unused^  wliilst  at  the  same  time  there  has  not 
been  much  wear  of  body,  and  in  the  evening  that  the  effect  of  the 
good  dinner  has  not  passed  away ;  and  moreover,  that  as  the  night 
is  devoted  to  the  duty  of  assimilation,  it  is  unwise  to  add  to  tHat  the 
duty  of  the  first  acts  of  digestion.  As  it  respects  the  last,  it  appears 
to  me  that,  under  any  appi'oach  to  a  proper  system  of  dietary  and  of 
labour,  there  must  be  truth  in  it ;  but  in  respect  of  the  former,  it  must 
defjend  upon  the  force  of  the  two  conditions  upon  which  it  rests^ 
visL,  excess  of  material  left  over  from  the  previous  day,  and  quantity 
of  labour,  and  therefore  of  wear,  induced  before  the  breakfast.     In 

»a  pi-iiion  it  is  evident  that  the  excess  of  accumulated  nutriment  is 
or  ought  to  be  reduced  to  a  mininmm,  whilst  in  the  class  condemned 
to  some  forma  of  hard  labour  the  wear  before  breakfast  attains  a 
maximum,  and  thus  in  both  directions  the  ordinary  rules  in  reference 
to  breakfast  are  less  applicable  in  a  prison  than  in  other  dietariesL 
There  is,  therefore,  but  little  reason  tor  rendering  tlic  break&st  a  meal 
inferior  in  quantity  and  quality  to  the  dinner* 

But  wliat  shall  we  say  to  a  system  w^hich  varies  greatly  the  amount  of 
nu  triment  sup  ph  ed  fro m  day  to  day  1  Is  there  any  proof  that  the  sy  ste  m 
can  so  retain  accumidations  of  nutritive  material  from  day  to  day  as  to 
meet  deficiencies  on  certain  days?  I  think  not  Where  can  it  be  accumu- 
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lated  ?  Kot  in  the  stomach  and  alimentaiy  organs,  for  aliment  is  soon 
removed  from  the  stomach,  and  in  the  alimentary  canal  the  nutriment 
is  chiefly  absorbed  in  the  first  part  of  bhe  tracts.  Not  in  the  lymphatic 
and  chylous  system,  for  the  fulness  of  that  system  passes  away  within 
a  very  limited  penod  after  each  meal.  As  to  the  blood,  the  answer 
is  more  difficult ;  but  as  that  fluid  supplies  the  wants  of  the  system, 
and  those  wants  are  expressed  at  short  intervals  by  renewed  desire 
for  food,  it  does  not  ap])ear  that  the  supply  of  nutriment  in  the 
blood  is  ever  more  than  is  required  by  the  system  at  short  intervals. 
Moreover,  the  removal  of  the  exci-etions  periodically,  consisting  of 
refuse,  unrequired  and  effete  matters,  seems  to  imply  that  within  those 
periods  the  full  effect  of  the  introduced  nutriment  had  been  produced. 
The  accumulation  of  fat  is  the  only  known  evidence  of  continued 
accumulation  of  nutritive  material  apart  from  the  active  tissues  of  the 
system,  the  i-emoval  of  which  may  be  eflfected  to  supply  the  wants  of  the 
system  when  the  supply  from  without  fails ;  but  this  only  refers  to 
one  part  of  a  system  of  dietary,  viz.,  the  respiratory,  and  not  to  that 
which  renews  the  tissues  wasted  by  the  wear  of  the  body.  Hence  it 
ap|)ears  to  me  that  accumulations  of  nutriment  do  not  so  occur  as  that 
the  wants  of  one  day  may  be  met  by  the  accumulations  of  a  previous 
day.  If  therefore  the  wants  of  the  system,  as  expressed  by  the  wear 
and  waste,  be  the  same  on  each  day,  on  what  principle  can  we  defend 
the  variation  now  under  consideration  ?  It  will  be  observed  that 
this  is  not  a  question  of  taste,  but  of  quantity  and  nutritive  quality 
of  material.  A  scheme  must  be  bad,  and  probably  capricious,  which 
on  three  days  of  the  week  gives  simply  bread  and  potatoes  for 
dinner,  and  on  others  gives  meat  in  addition  to  all  or  a  part  of 
these  ;  for  either  the  meat  was  required  on  each  day,  or  it  was  not 
required  at  all.  It  is  not  enough  to  state  that  the  same  elements 
are  found  in  both  kinds  of  food,  and  therefore  the  variation  is  simply  a 
matter  of  taste  and  convenience,  for  that  is  not  true,  and  meat  cannot 
be  substituted  by  bread  and  potutot^.  And  if  this  be  true,  how 
ridiculous  is  a  system  which  administers  such  an  article  of  diet  as 
meat  at  the  long  interval  of  a  week,  as  directed  for  hard  labour  in 
class  2 !  There  is  no  good  reason  why  necessary  nutriment  should 
not  be  given  with  unvai7ing  quantity  and  quality  day  by  day,  so 
long  as  the  wear  and  waste  of  the  syntem  are  the  same  from  day  to 
day.  It  is  not  recommended  by  the  Government  that  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  food  should  be  increased  on  the  Sunday  over  other 
days ;  but  neither  is  that  day  selected  as  the  one  for  the  least  nutri- 
ment, as  is  the  case  in  some  prisons.  How  far  the  administration 
on  the  Sunday  of  the  least  food  in  the  week  would  tend  to  give  a 
distaste  for  that  day  I  do  not  know ;  but,  as  a  merely  scientific  question, 
it  ought  to  be  so  selected. 

We  now  turn  to  the  third  question,  or  that  of  the  relation  of 
labour  to  the  dietary.  As  before  stated,  the  consideration  of  the 
absolute  quantities  of  food  must  be  deferred,  and  I  shall  restrict 
myself  to  the  relation  which  food  with  hard  labour  should  have  to 
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(bod  without  hard  kboiir.  The  Urat  aim  must  be  to  determioe  the 
effect  of  hard  labour,  and  thb  I  have  eiideavourt»d  to  do  in  yarioiia 
prisons  bj  a  new  inqiiiiy  as  to  the  qiiantitjr  of  nir  which  Is  njspired 
uiidtr  tlie  inflaetice  of  each  punish  me  nt — -tliua  meai^uring  the  influetiee 
af  the  most  inipoi-iant  function  of  the  bofly.  We  must  Erst  remark 
tliat  varitiua  kinds  of  labour  art>  comprehended  under  that  term,  ono 
of  whkh  ma  J  be  eEol  naively  select^Bd,  or  they  may  ali  be  used  mrmfi/ii^ 
ftt  Uie  discretion  of  the  Governor  auU  Visiting  Justices  of  each 
pn»OQ.  Tliese  are^  oukum-piokiug,  the  shot  drill,  crank  labour, 
and  the  tread  wheel,  but  all  of  theui  ar©  not  found  together  in  every 
prison,  and  in  some  oakum  ^picking  is  partly  or  wholly  supplanted  by 
rug 'making.  But  although  there  are  these  variouH  kinds  of  labour, 
it  must  i>ccur  to  any  one  1  unking  at  the  prisDners  so  engaged  that  the 
degree  of  labour  varies  very^eatly^  and  consequently  that  the  wear 
and  waste^  as  also  the  snpplyi  mn^t  ^^ary  likewise.  In  oakum-picking 
the  prisoner  aita  or  stands,  and  with  more  or  l^s  of  force  in  his  hands 
aud  arms  separates  the  tarred  fibres  of  the  old  rope.  This  is,  I  doubt 
H  Doty  thi^  lefL^t  laborious  kind  of  exertioo,  and  scarcely  exceeds  th^U  of 
^Bl|iiietade.  Thou  will  follow  mats  and  matting  making,  and  this  varies 
Hmuch  with  the  width  of  the  matting  and  with  the  closeness  of  the 
H  Kvork  in  both  the  mats  aud  matting.  This,  however,  cannot  much 
H  exceed  that  of  other  kiudii  of  haudict-aft  in  ita  requirements  ujion  the 
0  system ;  and,  moreover,  as  it  is  a  Imndieraft,  the  prisoner  is  encouraged 
by  feeliug  that  he  kn^»ws  the  work,  and  in  doing  something  of  value. 

The  shot  drill  varied  in  its  effect  with  the  speed  which  I  used  and 

the  weight  of  the  shot,  but  with  a  i6ib.  and  241b.  shot  the  respiration 

varied  fix>m  17  50  to  1900  cubic  inches  per  minute.     (The  quantity 

which   is  breathed  in  the  quiet  sitting  posture  is  about  500  cubic 

^  inches  per  minute.) 

B  The  crank  labour  and  the  tread  wheel  are,  or  may  be,  as  I  have 
proved,  about  equal  in  their  effect  upon  the  system.  The  former 
varies  with  the  pressure  applied,  hut  at  the  ilanchester  pmon  the 
medium  eiftct  is  represented  by  about  1 800  cubic  inches  of  air  respired 
per  minute,  or  about  three  times  the  qnautity  breathed  in  a  mode- 
rately laborious  handicraft.  The  treadwlieel  cannot  be  ma«ie  to  liavo 
le*s  effect  than  ascending  steps  at  the  same  rate  of  speed,  and  then  the 
effect  is  about  1800  cubic  inches  per  minute,  and  is,  therefore,  equal  to 
the  medium  effect  of  the  crank.  It  ntay,  however,  be  increased  in  a 
degree  much  beyond  that  by  increasing  the  rapidity  of  the  wheel,  and 
al^  by  throwing  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  body  in  fiTjnt  of,  and 
external  to,  the  body.  The  former  ia  regulated  by  statute,  which 
*^m  forbids  a  greattar  aaoent  than  1 2000  feet  per  day,  but  the  latter  is  under 
B  no  control  In  the  Coldbath  Fields  prison  this  wa^  permitted,  and  the 
^  effect  is  2500  cubic  inches  per  minute,  or  a  quantity  equal  to  four 
times  that  of  an  ordiuaty  non-laborious  trade. 

kThe  following  table  exhibits  the  effects  of  the  treaii wheel,  crank 
labour,  and  shot  drill  upon  myselfl  The  pulsation  of  the  prisoners 
upon  the  treadwheel  varied  from  1 20  to  1 50  per  minnta. 
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1500 

1800 

1800 
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«59 
'49 

155 

140 

146 
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Coldbath  Fields. 
New  Bailey,  SalfonL 
Canterbury. 

New  Bailey,  SalfonL 

Coldbath  Fields. 

Before  these  inquiries  were  made  into  the  precise  influence  of 
various  agents  over  the  re8])iration  and  pulsation,  and,  therefore,  over 
the  wear  of  the  general  system  (apart,  however,  from  local  suffering 
according  to  the  kind  of  labour  selected),  an  estimate  of  the  influence 
of  these  agents  could  be  made  only  by  a  rough  comparison  with  ordinary 
trades;  and  I  have  heard  it  afiirmed  by  prison  officers  that  the  labour 
of  the  treadwheel  is  not  greater  than  that  of  wheeling  heavy  loads. 
The  fallacy  in  this  statement  results,  pi-obably,  from  overlooking  the 
fact  that  in  all  trades  the  period  of  continued  hard  labour  does  not 
exceed  one,  or  a  very  few  minutes  at  a  time;  whereas  that  of  the 
treadwheel  is  unbroken  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutea  But  if  we  might 
take  the  case  of  a  navvy  as  an  example  of  hard  labour,  and  of  a  tailor 
as  an  example  of  a  non-laborious  trade,  it  in  not  only  evident  that  the 
quantity  of  food  which  tlie  two  classes  require  must  vary  much,  but 
experience  uniformly  proves  that  it  dues  vary.  The  President  of  the 
Britisli  Medical  Association  at  Nottingham  gave  an  instance  in  which 
a  stockingniaker,  earning  from  75.  to  i  oa,  per  week,  became  a  navvy, 
earning  double  that  amount,  and  who  at  the  end  of  the  week  declared 
that  he  was  equally  poor  in  either  condition,  on  account  of  the  greatly 
increased  quantity  and  quality  of  food  which,  as  the  latter,  he  was 
compelled  to  consume.  A  distinguished  surgeon  in  London  mentioned 
to  me  another  instance  which  is  a  familiar,  although  less  striking,  illus- 
tration of  the  same  fact.  The  driver  of  an  ill-built  cab,  when  remon- 
strated with  for  the  jolting  of  the  vehicle,  seriously  informed  the  &re 
that  he  had  the  greatest  reason  for  complaint,  as  the  great  jolting 
caused  so  much  hunger  that  he  could  not  obtain  enough  food  to  satisfy 
it.  I  was  also  informed  by  a  railway  guard,  who  for  twelve  months 
has  travelled  neai^ly  400  miles  daily,  except  on  Sundays,  that  he  is 
coinj)elled  to  take  a  large  quantity  of  food. 

Now,  with  such  familiar  facts,  what  do  we  say  of  a  scheme  of  diet 
which  for  seven  days  makes  no  diflerence  between  hard  labour  and  no 
labour,  but  feeds  the  prisoner  condemned  to  the  former  with  bread  and 
gruel  or  bread  and  water  only ;  or,  which  is  b'ke  adding  insult  to 
injury,  compensates  the  increased  wear  from  hard   labour  through 
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ty-one  days  hj  giving  one  pint  of  soup  per  week  \  Can  anjrtliiDg 
be  more  reprehensible  tkikn  such  rogulational  But  pacing  over  these 
very  glaring  inconsistencies,  is  there  a  due  proportion  between  the 
wants  of  the  system  with  hard  labour  for  aix  weeks  and  no  labour  for 
four  months ;  or  of  hard  labour  for  four  months  and  no  labour  for  an 
indefinite  period  beyond  four  months  1  It  will  have  been  observed 
from  the  statement  of  the  dietary,  that  the  only  recognHion  of  the 
iDcroased  demands  arising  from  hart!  labour «  a^  compared  with  those 
due  to  no  labour,  is  simply  one  of  time,  and  is,  therefore,  luible  to 
all  the  fallacies  wliich  have  been  already  pointed  out  in  reference  to 
the  Vftriationa  according  to  the  term  of  imprisonment.  It  must  surely 
be  very  evident  that  if  the  dietary  of  either  the  tldrd  or  the  iburtk 
class  be  only  sufficient  for  the  prisoner  not  condemned  fco  hard  labour, 
it  is  utterly  insufficient  for  those  condemned  to  hard  labour,  in  whom 
the  wear  in  increased  three  or  four  times. 

The  insufficiency  is  in  some  sens©  admitted  when  the  duration  of 
tbe  severe  form  of  hnixl  labour  is  restricted  to  a  small  part  of  the 
whole  term  of  imprisonment;  but  thin  m  not  elfected  as  the  result  of 
any  universal  law,  hut  is  lef%  to  the  discretion  of  the  governor^  &c.r  of 
each  gaol  ]  and,  consequently^  with  the  same  dietaiy  there  is  great 
diversity  in  the  degree  of  wear  of  system.  It  is  a  cruelty  of  no 
mean  degree  which  compels  the  prisoner  in  the  third  and  fourth  classes 
of  dietary  to  work  the  treadwheel  or  the  crank  for  the  whole  period 
tted  to  each  class,  assximing,  as  we  do,  that  the  dietary  of  these 
s  is  not  more  than  necessary  for  those  condemned  without  hard 
labour  for  the  longer  terms  mentioned  in  them.  If,  therefore,  there 
ii  so  great  injustice  done  to  tliose  condemned,  in  comparison  to  those 
not  condemned,  to  hard  labour,  so  there  is  the  same  inj  uatice,  initr  se^ 
in  those  condemned  to  hard  labour;  and  the  first  duty  in  providing  a 
remedy  is  to  distinguish  betweort  the  kinds  of  hard  labour  which  pro- 
duce different  effects  upon  the  system. 

Thus,  on  a  review  of  the  foregoing  arguments,  I  venture  to  ask 
your  concurrence  in  the  following  statements : — 

tst.  That  in  a  scheme  of  dietary  for  prisons  the  aim  should  be 
neither  to  injure  nor  improve  the  bodily  health  of  the  prisoners,  but 
to  permit  the  prisoners  to  leave  the  prison  with  as  much  health  and 
strength  as  they  had  when  they  entered  it. 

Jndly*  That  in  order  to  thas,  the  supply  of  food  should  suffice  to 
meet  the  wants  of  each  day  separately,  and  should  be  pro[>ortionate  to 
the  degree  of  wear  to  which  tho  body  is  subjected  day  by  day 

3rdly,  That  in  each  of  the  four  particulars  discussed  in  this  paper, 
the  Government  scheme  is  defective  or  erroneous. 

In  conclusion,  I  venture  to  express  my  belief  that  to  the  funda- 
mental errors  and  defects  of  the  Government  scheme  may  be  referred 
nearly  all  the  multitudinous  variations  from  it  wbich  are  described  in 
the  *  Be  turn;*  for  as  the  plan  pursued  is  not  a  natural  one,  but  one 
purely  arbitrary,  the  opinions  of  many  men  cannot  be  otherwise  than 
various.    Thus,  the  arbitrary  character  of  the  duration  of  pimishment, 
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and  the  apportionment  of  the  diet,  has  led  to  the  selection  of  different 
periods,  and  of  different  quantities  of  food,  in  more  than  half  of  the 
county  prisons;  and  so  great  is  this  variation,  that  in  some  prisons, 
as,  for  example,  the  Hertford  prison,  the  maximum  dietary  applies  to 
prisoners  committed  for  more  than  one  week,  and  in  others,  as  at 
Durham  and  Wakefield,  for  more  than  one  year.  Carelessness  as  to 
the  real  wants  of  the  system  has  justified  tlie  entire  absence  of  animal 
food  at  the  Cardiff  gaol,  and  the  almost  entire  absence  of  it  in  the 
Derby  gaol,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  sanctioned  the  adminis- 
tration of  six  ounces  of  cooked  meat  without  bone  at  one  meal  in 
several  of  the  Middlesex  prisons,  and  at  the  Brecon  gaoL  In  the 
8t.  Alban*8  prison  this  limitation  is  carried  so  far  as  to  exclude  supper 
in  every  case,  and  thus  to  restrict  the  diet  to  two  meals  per  dayl 
whilst  in  the  Nottingham  gaol,  at  Southwell,  they  refuse  dinner  for 
prison  offenccH,  when  the  sole  diet  is  bi'ead  and  water! 

It  is,  however,  interesting  to  find  that  a  few  prisons  have,  in  some 
one  of  the  directions  now  pointed  out,  sought  the  right  way.  Thus, 
at  the  Newgate  prison,  the  Pembroke  gaol,  the  Lancaster  prison,  and 
Lincoln  Castle,  there  is  but  one  class  of  dietary  for  all  prisouerB,  but 
it  is  varied  from  day  to  day.  At  the  Gloucester,  Sussex,  and  Wilts 
gaols,  and  at  two  prisons  in  Wales,  there  are  different  classes,  but  in 
nearly  all  the  diet  is  the  same  from  day  to  day.  In  some  other 
prisons  uniformity  is  sought  in  another  direction,  and  there  does  not 
appear  to  be  any  difference  in  diet  according  to  the  amount  of  labour. 
I  do  not,  however,  purpose  to  analyse  the  *  iletum,*  and  have  only  cited 
these  instances  to  prove  that  an  arbitrary  scheme  must  lead  to  divendtj 
of  opinion,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  enforce^ 
throughout  the  whole  kingdom,  an  uniform  and  improved  system  of 
prison  dietary. 


On  Prison  Punishments  in  County  Prisons.  By  Edward 
Smith,  M.D.,  LL.B.  (Lend.),  Licentiate  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians,  Assistant  Physician  to  the  Hospital  for  Con- 
sumption, Brompton, 

THE  nature,  effect,  and  adequacy  of  prison  punishments  mnst  be  a 
subject  worthy  of  the  attention  of  a  nation  ;  and  as  a  system  of 
punishment  is  varied  with  the  age,  and  is  therefore  changed  from 
time  to  time,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  one  and  the  same  principle 
will  not  pervade  the  whole.  Hence  it  is  very  desirable  that  the 
principles  upon  which  the  scheme  is  based,  as  well  as  the  precise 
nature  of  each  punishment,  should  be  from  time  to  time  discussed, 
and,  as  far  as  is  practicable,  re-arrangcd  upon  an  uniform  plan.  The 
establishment  of  this  National  Association  affords  such  an  opportunity, 
and  will,  I  tnist,  in  future  years  lead  to  further  reconsideration  of 
the  subject. 

We  may  charitably  assume  that  in  all  ages  punishment  and  refor- 
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matioD  have  been  conjoined  hj  legislators  in  all  <^ises  where  the 
punialinient  has  been  short  of  tleath }  and  if  the  atm  has  been  varied 
in  €nr  day,  it  is  probably  in  seeking  refomiation  tmlh  punishment 
tHther  than  t^iroif^h  pnnifjhment,  h.h  in  former  years.  The  union  of 
two  diaidiiiilar  objects  miist  always  involve  a  qneation  of  the  degree  of 
ench,  which  m  the  nioist  suitable^  and  as  the  answer  muKt  be  an  arbi- 
tr*iy  one^  it  will  admit  of  many  variations  in  the  opinio os  of  those 
whose  duty  it  is  to  make  the  admix tiira  Whilstj  therefore,  eaeh  one  may 
be  regarded  as  in  excess  of  the  other,  according  to  the  public  feeling 
of  the  day^  I  am  led  to  believe  tlmt  the  excess  of  this  day  is  lu  leaning 
to  the  side  of  reformation,  In  opposition  to  that  of  a  former^  and  not 
distant  period,  which  leaned  towards  pimishment — not,  however,  that 
there  i^  now  too  much  reformation,  but  too  little  punishment.  The 
iiibjeet  is  one  involved  in  great  difficulty,  ami  from  its  nature  does 
not  admit  of  perfect  legislation.  The  apportionment  of  degrees  of 
punishment  to  crime  must  always  be  arbitrary  on  the  pnart  of  the 
lej^isliituj^e  or  the  magistracy  which  Apportions  the  punishment. 
There  cjin  be  no  reason  why  an  im prison ineut  of  seven  days  should 
expiate  a  crime  any  more  than  of  three  days ;  and  until  a  lai-ge  i:H>r- 
tion  of  the  life  of  a  man  ia  involved  in  the  sentence,  we  cannot  decide 
upon  its  fitneaft,  except  relatively  to  a  so*called  greater  crime  aud 
heavier  punishment.  Moreover,  a  certain  di.^retiouary  power  is  per- 
mitted to  the  governors  of  gaols,  and  a^  men  differ  id  feeling  and 
judgment,  so  will  these  gentlemen  vary  in  the  execution  of  their 
office.  But,  besides  these  causes  of  nncci^tainty,  there  is  another 
quite  aa  potent— viz.,  the  differing  degrees  in  which  men  feel  punish- 
meutf  and  resist  or  submit  to  it,  so  that  for  the  game  crime,  and  with 
the  same  kiud  of  punishment,  the  degree  of  suffering  will  not  l>o 
uniform.  Hence  there  is  much  reason  to  review  the  subject,  but  at 
the  same  time  to  avoid  hasty  changes  in  any  existing  system. 

Tite  principle  which  I  venture  to  advocate  in  reference  to  criminals 
ia^  that  they  must  be  punished  cei*tainly,  and  reforuied  if  possible; 

d  therefore  that,  whilst  reformation  should  always  be  remembered, 
paniabment  should  have  the  lirst  place.  It  is  possible  that  the  rela^ 
tion  which  these  should  bear  to  each  other  should  van"  with  age,  so 
far  as  relates  to  youths  on  the  one  hand,  and  mature  people  on  the 
other  J  for  in  the  former  we  may  asf^nme  tliat  crime  is  less  the  I'csult 
of  criminal  intent,  and  at  the  same  time  that  evil  dis[x>flitions  may  be 
eradicated  with  leas  difficulty  than  in  the  latter  Mere  age,  however, 
is  not  a  safficient  guide ;  and  whatever  may  be  the  age,  it  is  quite 
certain  that  with  crimmals  the  avoidance  of  crhne  i&  more  likely  to 
follow  the  remembrance  of  adequate  punishment  than  imperfect  efforts 
at  reformation.  I  also  conceive  that  cost  must  not  be  permitted  to 
luEiienoe  our  conduct  in  dealing  with  criminals,  except  so  far  as  that 
the  most  suitable  ptmishment  may  be  given  at  the  least  cost,  and 
hence  that  the  attempt  to  make  prisoners  9elf.sup]jortiDg  must  not  be 
regarded  as  an  unmixed  good.  Jt  should  he  enjoLacd  that  the  health 
of  the  prisoner  shall  not  be  deteriorated;   and,  in  fine,  our  motto 
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should  be  punishment  with  the  least  wear  of  system  and  the  smallest 
adequate  supply  of  food,  and  the  aim  should  be  to  render  the  sojourn 
in  the  prison  as  irksome  as  possible,  without  increasing  the  wear  of 
the  system  or  the  cost  to  the  community. 

The  present  plan  of  punishment  is  not  based  upon  these  principles, 
neither  is  it  uniform  in  its  character. 

Certain  of  the  punishments  employed  diminish  the  wear  of  the 
system,  others  but  slightly  vary  it,  whilst  a  third  class  very  greatly 
increases  it 

Solitary  or  separate  confinement,  without  labour,  and  confinement 
in  the  dark  cell,  must  lessen  the  wear  of  the  system,  and  consequently 
demand  a  minimum  quantity  of  food.  They,  however,  at  the  same 
time  lessen  nutrition,  and  therefore  so  far  deteriorate  the  health. 
The  pimishment  of  a  dietary  of  bread  and  water  is  inirariably  added 
to  that  of  the  dark  cell,  and  thus  it  comprehends  lessened  wear  of 
system,  lessened  supply,  and  lessened  nutrition. 

In  the  second  class,  or  those  varying  the  wear  of  the  system  but 
little,  are  found  oakum  and  wool-picking,  cleaning  of  the  prison,  and 
some  of  the  less  laborious  kinds  of  manufacture.  These  are  for  the 
most  part  performed  either  in  the  quiet  sitting  or  standing  posture, 
and  do  not  demand  much  muscular  exertion,  so  that  the  wear  of 
system  would  be  equal  to  that  of  the  non-labouring  community. 

The  third  class  includes  labour  at  the  treadwhcel  and  the  crank, 
grinding,  the  shot  drill,  and  the  manufacture  of  wide  widths  of  mat- 
ting in  looms,  and  are  technically  called  'hard  labour.'  Oakum- 
picking  in  some  prisons,  as  the  Coldbath- Fields  prison,  where  only 
three  pounds  per  day  is  picked,  is  called  '  hard  labour.* 

The  labour  of  the  treailwheel  consists  in  niaking  a  continuous 
ascent  upon  a  wheel  with  steps,  which  revolves  downwards,  and  also 
(according  to  its  construction)  in  maintaining  the  erect  posture  of  the 
body,  whilst  the  centre  of  gravity  is  in  front  of,  and  may  be  even 
external  to,  the  body.  It  does  not  simply  consist  in  pressing  the  steps 
with  the  feet  even  in  the  degree  in  which  pressure  is  made  when  we 
ascend  fixed  steps ;  but  its  degree  is  proportioned  to  the  rapidity  of 
the  ascent,  or  of  the  revolution  of  the  wheel.  It  is  necessary  that  a 
number  of  prisoners  should  be  placed  upon  the  wheel  at  the  same 
time,  and  the  work  is  performed  in  a  gallery  open  to  the  air. 

The  crank  labour  consists  in  turning,  by  means  of  a  handle,  an. 
axis  to  which  pressure  has  been  applied,  and  it  varies  in  degree  witl^^ 
the  pressure  and  the  rapidity  and  number  of  the  revolutions.  It  ii^ 
always  pei'formed  in  a  small  closed  cell,  and  by  each  prisoner  sepa — 
rately,  and  from  12,000  to  14,400  revolutions  constitute  a  day*t^ 
work 

The  pumping  of  water,  or  the  grinding  of  com  by  a  hand-mill,  is 
labour  of  a  similar  kind,  but  it  is  often  performed  in  the  open  air,  aacf 
by  the  aid  of  more  than  one  prisoner  at  a  time. 

In  the  shot-drill,  a  shot  of  sixteen  pounds,  twenty- four  pounds,  or 
thirty-two  pounds  weight,  is  taken  in  both  hands,  and  sustained  at 
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%}x%  poaitioti  of  tke  stotoa^h,  whilBt  the  body  ia  moved  foiir  paces  late- 
rally, when  it  is  deposited  in  a  cavity,  after  which  four  paces  are 
taken  witliout  the  shot,  and  these  iicts  aru  rejieated  with  militiiry 
order  and  precision  of  time.  The  rigid  postures  of  the  body,  the 
weight  of  the  shot  when  held  away  from  the  cuntre  of  gravity  of  the 
body,  the  spsed  at  which  the  body  is  carried,  the  strain  upon  the 
ULUsoles  of  the  baud  aud  back,  and  some  times  the  perspiration  of  the 
baud,  whereby  it  b  difiicult  to  take  up  the  shot,  constitute  the 
labour.  It  b  performed  in  the  open  air,  and  by  a  number  of  prisoners 
at  the  aame  time. 

The  manufacture  of  matting  varies  much  in  the  labour  required^ 
and  chiefly  with  the  width  of  the  article,  by  reason  of  the  weight  of 
the  bar  of  the  loom  aud  of  the  power  which  must  be  exercised  to 
separate  the  fibres  of  the  web,  in  order  to  interpose  those  of  the  woo^ 
and  then  to  force  the  hitter  closely  together*  It  is  always  I  believe, 
performed  by  eaeb  prisoner  separately  and  in  his  own  oelL 

With  these  various  kinds  of  hard  labour  there  ia  an  increased 
quantity  of  food  allowed. 

Such  are  all  the  prison  punishments  with  which  T  have  become 
^oquamted  in  my  visits  to  various  gaols,  except  that  of  fiogging^  and 
tliat  does  not  require  deecription. 

Tiie  evils  which  attend  upon  the  system  now  in  use  are  numerous, 
and  diminish  gi'eatly  the  efficacy  of  the  punishments.  They  may  b^ 
thus  summarily  stated : 

The  first  olass  to  which  I  referred,  viz. :  separate  confinement,  with 
idleness  and  imprisonment  in  the  dark  cell,  with  a  diet  of  bread  and 
water,  ai'e  certainly  potent  and  uniniKed  punishments ;  but  if  they 
are  strictly  pursued,  they  must  lower  the  tone  both  of  the  mind  and 
the  body.  If  they  are  not  unbroken  they  lose  much  of  their  efficacy, 
for  it  is  the  monotony  which  constitutes  the  punishment^  and  that 
being  broken  but  for  a  very  sliort  tinie^  the  severity  of  the  punish- 
ment is  greatly  diminished  It  is  always  the  practice  to  relieve  the 
monotony  at  certain  periods  of  the  day,  as  for  exerase  in  tboae  con- 
demneii  to  separate  confinement  with  idleness,  and  for  the  admin  is- 
tration  of  food  and  for  washing  in  those  condemned  to  the  dark  cell,  and 
^ufl  the  eifect  is  actually  lessened.  It  is  also  clear  that  the  duration  of 
the  punishment  is  of  prime  moment  in  determining  its  efiect,  for  if 
any  feeling  of  submission  result  from  it,  it  will  not  be  found  in  the 
first  days,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  sense  of  dogged  resistance  and  of 
revenge  is  very  evident  upon  the  countenances  of  the  prisoner  in  the 
dark  ceU,  Aferwards^  by  duration,  submission  is  obtained,  but  it  is 
often  submisaian  conjoined  with  apathy ^  and  loss  of  bodily  tonej  and 
moral  courage,  and  not  necessarily  the  submission  of  contrition.  It. 
is  also  clear  that  a  diet  of  bread  and  water  only  must  be  tnsufiicieut 
to  sustain  the  system,  for  it  does  not  contain  the  nec^easary  elements 
of  nutrition,  and  defective  nutrition,  added  to  the  influence  of  the 
dark  ceJl^  must  tend  yet  further  to  disturb  the  balance  of  the  mind. 
But  the  most  serious  eiril  is  the  discretionary  power  which  is  placed 
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in  the  hands  of  the  governors  alone,  or  conjoined  with  one  or  two 
visiting  jostices,  to  oider  the  dark  cell  and  bread  and  water  for  three 
days  for  prison  offences,  and  to  repeat  it  on  every  repeated  offence. 
It  is  easy  to  see  how  different  will  be  the  effect  of  this  in  the  hands 
of  a  governor  who  knows  no  rule  but  the  military  one  of  obedience 
or  instant  punishment,  and  of  one  who  would  punish  with  great  re- 
luctance ;  and  it  has  been  proved  that  this  punishment  has  been  so 
often  repeated  as  to  endure  for  more  than  twenty-eight  days,  and 
then  end  in  death.  Absolute  monotony,  darkness,  and  want  of  suffi- 
cient food,  need  nothing  but  duration  to  break  the  mind  and  min  the 
body,  and  such  a  frightful  power  should  not  be  so  placed  that  it  may 
be  liable  to  serious  abuse.  I  have  seen  a  dogged  spirit  of  resistance 
spring  up  from  the  administration  of  this  punishment  as  the  result  of 
some  prison  delinquency,  and  feel  assured  that,  by  repetition,  it  only 
hardens  the  prisoner  in  his  disposition  to  do  that  which  first  led  to  it. 
But  if  it  should  frighten  him  into  obedience,  it  certainly  does  not 
commonly  tend  to  his  reformation. 

The  evil  which  attends  the  second  class  of  punishments  is,  in  my 
opinion,  the  fiust  that  they  have  not  enough  of  the  nature  of  a  punish- 
ment, but  are  simply  employments.  To  a  thoroughly  idle  person  anv 
occupation  may  be  irksome,  and  to  one  less  idle  an  occupation  to  whioi 
he  is  unaccustomed,  and  which  is  unprofitable  to  him,  may  also  be 
irksome,  and  to  all  the  regularity  with  which  the  task  must  be  accom- 
plished will  be  a  degree  of  punishment ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  labour 
to  a  certain  extent  is  not  naturally  repulsive  to  the  system,  especially 
when  tho  mind  is  oppressed  with  a  sense  of  wearisome  monotony,  and 
also  wlicn  the  labour  Ib  of  a  kind  which  the  habits  of  mankind  have 
rendered  honourable,  and  in  a  degree  which  the  human  system  has 
daily  to  bear.  The  introduction  of  masu&ctures  into  our  prisons  is 
of  recent  date,  and  one  which  has  arisen  from  feelings  of  [>hilanthropy 
as  well  as  of  economy ;  but  it  may  fairly  be  questioned  if  they  con- 
tain within  themselves  so  much  punishment  as  to  make  the  workman 
dread  to  return  to  prison.  I  venture  to  affirm  that  they  do  not  do 
so,  and  that  by  giving  so  much  attention  to  them  we  sacrifice  punish- 
ment to  motives  of  less  weight  in  the  estimation  of  the  criminaL  It 
may  be  of  great  service  to  the  criminal  to  compel  him  to  learn  a  trade, 
but  that  is  not  punishment ;  and  it  is  a  laudable  aim  to  make  all  labour 
productive,  but  that  may  not  be  punishment.  It  is  also  an  evil  that 
so  much  discretion  is  left  to  the  officers  in  reference  to  the  nature  of 
this  occupation,  and  the  proportion  of  the  imprisonment  which  it 
should  occupy.  Thus,  in  some  prisons — and  I  may  instance  the  New 
Bailey  at  Salford — the  whole  term  of  imprisonment  is  devoted  to  thiB 
occupation,  except  the  first  fortnight,  provided  the  prisoner  will,  during 
that  fortnight,  fulfil  his  allotted  task  at  the  treadwheel,  and  subse- 
quently obey  the  prison  regulations ;  whilst  in  other  prisons  it  en- 
gages but  a  small  part  of  the  attention  of  the  prisoner.  It  has  also 
induced  another  principle  of  action,  which,  notwithstanding  its 
philanthropy,  is,  in  my  judgment,  a  great  evil  when  associated  with 
punishment,  although,  perhaps^  not  with  reformation — viz.,  a  reduc- 
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tion  m  tlie  nature  or  the  dumtion  of  the  paniBhtneiit  &om  good  be* 
haviour.  The  inevitable  result  of  this  is,  that  the  severity  of 
imprii^onm^nt  is  lessened  in  the  estimation  of  anj  man  '^ho  ^^ill  make 
up  his  mind  to  be  obedient ;  and  thus  it  appeak  to  !iis  seLfiBlmess  far 
more  than  to  hia  better  nature.  Such  a  man  maj  be  wise  and  obe- 
dient to  the  eiftent  required  in  beneBting  Mmseli^  but  it  does  not 
follow  that  be  will  be  equally  a  reformed  man.  I  believe  the  opinion 
of  the  officeirs  of  pmons  to  he  that  this  system  of  punishment  is  a 
delusion^  and  eon  tains  fai'  less  labour  than  is  imposed  at  n  workhouse^ 
whilst,  at  the  same  time,  the  prisoner  m  better  fed  than  he  would  have 
been  as  a  pauper, 

Tho  third  clasJi  of  punishments  h3&  erils  peculmr  to  itself  and  of  a 
uatui'e  which  demands  attention. 

ist  The  wear  of  the  system  is  greatly  increased,  and  thereby  the 
■waste  of  system  and  the  supply  of  food  must  be  increased  also.  Hence 
tliere  is  an  increased  tendency  to  dise^e  on  the  one  hand,  and  an  in* 
Gt^ased  GOftt  to  tho  country  ou  the  other.  Tbe  degree  of  wear  is 
different  in  each  punishment  Thus  the  shot  drill  causes  an  increase 
of  three  times  the  amount  in  the  quiet  standing  posture ;  the  crank 
labour,  three  to  four  times;  and  the  tread  wheel  from  three  to  four  and 
a  half  times  that  amount^  as  deduced  from  my  own  inqiuries  upon  the 
quantity  of  air  inspired  by  myself  under  the  Influence  of  each  agent. 
Hence  varying  amounts  of  rest  and  food  are  necessaiy. 

2ndly,  The  iniluence  of  these  agents  is  not  nniform  in  the  same  prison, 
in  different  prisons,  and  ou  ditferent  pei'sons.  The  ti-cad wheel,  for 
example,  in  the  siime  prison  Tai*ies  in  its  inHuance  according  to  th€ 
number  of  prisoners  upon  it,  inasmuch  as  with  many  it  revolvea 
quickly,  and  with  few  slowly.  This  is  an  evQ  espeeiaJly  found  iu 
small  prisons,  where  the  rapidity  of  the  wheel  varies  every  few 
minutes  from  an  insufficiency  of  prisonei's^  and  was  very  mai'ked  at 
the  Canterbury  County  Gaol,  w^hen  I  worked  the  wheel  It  also 
vanes  with  the  state  uf  repair  of  the  machinery,  so  that  after  a  certain 
period  the  rapidity  of  its  motion  is  uneven  during  each  revolutioUi 
This  I  found  upon  the  wheel  at  the  New  Bailey  prison^  Salford,  which 
moves  slowly  and  steadily  for  a  few  Btep,  and  then  quickly  and  un- 
evenly, and  in  the  opinion  of  the  officer  the  effect  of  that  wheel  was 
one-lifbh  greater  than  of  the  others  in  repair.  This  abo  applies,  and 
in  a  serious  degree,  to  the  crank  lahour,  and  in  that  instrument  there 
m  the  further  variation  due  to  the  "want  of  Inbiicaiion  of  the  axle,  and 
the  degree  of  heat  necessary  to  the  liquifi cation  of  the  Itibricating 
materiaL  Tliere  is  yet  another  cause  for  variation  in  the  cflects  of  the 
tread w  heel — viz,  tlie  season  of  the  year ;  for  in  tbe  summer  the  labour 
is  commenced  at  half  piu?t  six,  A-M.,  wMlst  in  the  winter  it  is  delayed 
until  eight,  a,m.,  and  sometimes  even  until  after  breitkfast. 

The  variations  of  these  punishments  in  different  prist:)ns  is  due  to 
two  circumstances — viz,,  the  deficient  construction  of  the  machiuea, 
Slid  the  discretionary  power  vested  iu  the  surgeon  and  governor,  and 
exercised  by  tbe  lower  officials.  The  former  is  owing  to  the  fact  that 
there   is  not  any  appai-atus  w  hereby  the  number  of  revolutions  of 
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the  wheel  per  minute  can  be  r^ulated  with  precision,  or  the  amount 
of  pressure  placed  upon  the  crank  accurately  determined,  or  the  speed 
of  the  prisoners  at  the  shot  drill  rigidly  fixed,  and  yet  there  is  the  greatest 
diversity  of  effect,  according  to  the  rapidity  of  the  wheel,  the  resistance 
offered  by  the  crank,  and  the  speed  with  which  the  shot  is  carried. 
Thus  on  a  vital  question  the  prisoners  are  placed  at  the  discretion  of 
an  inferior  officer,  who  knows  nothing  of  the  construction  of  the  machine 
which  is  placed  under  his  control.  But  beyond  this,  the  surgeon  may 
certify  as  to  the  strength  of  the  prisoner,  and  the  governor  may  pro- 
long or  lessen  the  duration  of  any  of  the  modes  of  pimishment ;  and 
hence  each  prison  has  its  own  plan,  and  each  prisoner  ia  subject  to 
the  peculiar  views  of  the  governor.  Moreover,  the  same  land  of 
punishments  are  not  found  in  every  prison,  so  that  whilst  the  Cold- 
bath  Fields  prison  possesses  all  the  kinds  of  hard  labour  (the  crank, 
however,  is  not  now  used  there),  the  Wakefield  prison  has  not  a  tread- 
wheel,  or  the  crank,  or  the  shot  drill,  or,  indeed,  any  kind  of  hard 
labour  but  the  manufacture  of  matting  and  rugs.  In  a  large  propor- 
tion of  prisons  the  treadwheel  has  been  discontinued. 

The  variations  in  different  individuals  are  due  to  degree  of  health, 
to  physical  conformation,  and  to  the  nature  of  previous  occupations. 
As  the  breathing  is  greatly  increased  during  the  exertion,  so  Uiat  loo 
cubic  inches  and  upwards  may  be  inspir^  at  each  inspiration,  any 
state  of  the  lungs  which  impedes  their  action,  but  which  may  not  he 
so  extended  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  either  surgeon  or  prisoner, 
may  render  the  frequent  repetition  of  so  large  an  inspiration  impossible 
or  difficult  A  sailor  or  bricklayer's  labourer,  accustomed  to  climb  and 
to  powerfully  use  the  muscles  of  the  arms,  legs,  and  back,  would  work 
either  the  treadwheel  or  the  crank  with  &r  less  suffering  than  a  tailor, 
shoemaker,  or  office  clerk.  Mere  stature  and  weight  are  most  potent 
sources  of  variation,  and  age  has  also  its  importance.  Then  the  influence 
of  season  must  not  be  overlooked  in  its  different  effects  upon  different 
men.  In  my  inquiries  at  the  Brompton  Hospital  I  found  those  persons 
who  bore  increase  of  heat  badly  had  a  large  mcrease  of  pulsation,  and 
hence  it  follows  that  whilst  all  ])ersons  would  suffer  more  from  violent 
labour  in  hot  weather,  those  would  suffer  disproportionately  who 
could  not  tolerate  great  heat  In  reference  to  the  whole  prisoners,  an 
attempt  is  made  to  lessen  the  ill  effect  of  summer  weather  by  lessen- 
ing the  speed  of  the  wheel,  but  since  the  precise  effect  of  both  agents 
is  unknown,  it  is  impossible  to  regulate  one  by  the  other  with  accu- 
racy. 

3rdly.  There  is  an  evil  of  detail  which,  however,  is  of  importance— 
viz.,  the  exposure  to  cold  which  constantly  occurs  whenever  the 
prisoner  descends  from  the  wheel  for  his  interval  of  rest,  and  at  a  time 
when  he  is  perspiring  greatly,  and  his  skin  is  softened. 

4thly.  Wiukt  these  heavy  punishments  directly  tend  to  the  injury  of 
the  system,  they  are  not  productive,  and,  from  their  nature  as  well  as 
their  uselessness,  excite  a  feeling  of  intense  hostility  in  the  mind  of 
the  prisoner — a  state  far  removed  from  that  of  reformation. 

5thly.  Being  heavy  they  demand  an  increase  of  food,  and  being  un- 
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prodactive  they  do  not  paj  for  tlie  increase,  and  thus  the  system  must 
suffer  if  the  increase  is  ^iritbheld,  and  the  community  must  he  hur- 
dened  If  it  is  allowed.  Moreoverj  punishments  which  wear  the 
Bjstem,  and  tend  to  iniiuce  disease  and  a  premature  old  age^  must 
lessen  the  jx>wer  of  the  dischai-ged  prisoner  to  gain  his  living,  and 
lender  him  and  his  family  an  early  bui^en  to  the  parish^  Thus  the 
principle  enunciated  at  the  oommencement  of  this  pajjer — viil,  the 
greatest  punishment  with  the  least  wear  and  the  lea^t  cost,  is  directly 
opposed  to  the  present  plan  of  procedure. 

These  are  some  of  the  evils  which  attach  to  the  present  system, 
and  1  am  more  deairtms  Uy  press  them  upon  your  attention  than  to 
devise  remedies.  I  ventui'c,  however,  to  make  the  following  sug- 
gestions:— 

i«t.  That  the  system  of  punishment  should  be  pursued  apart  from, 
and  anterior  to,  that  of  refarmatioD,  but  that  both  should  be  specifically 
included  in  definite  proportions  in  the  sentence  of  all  or  of  some  clussea 
of  prisoners. 

2ndly.  That  the  puniahments  should  be  uniform  in  all  persons,  and 
of  such  a  nature^  if  possible,  that  they  shall  produce  an  uniform  effect 
upon  the  body. 

3rdly.  That  their  precise  nature  and  extent  shall  be  determined  by 
the  legialatiu'e,  the  government,  or  the  committing  raagiatrate,  and  shall 
Got  be  changed  or  varied  in  duration  (except  from  illness),  during  the 
whole  term  of  punishment, 

4thJy.  That  the  princi|ile  which  sbodd  guide  in  sel^ting  punish- 
ment is  irksome  [J  ess,  with  the  least  wear  of  system,  and  therefore 
with  the  least  adequate  f|uantity  of  food,  but  without  detriment  to 
the  health  and  tone  of  the  system* 

5thly.  That  the  tread  wheel  and  crank  labour  are  not  uniform  lu 
their  effects,  and  violate  the  principle  proposed,  and  ehould  as  soon  as 
possible  be  abohahed, 

6thly*  That  in  seeking  punishments  it  should  not  be  an  object  to 
make  the  prisoner  self-supporting,  except  bo  far  as  remuneration  may 
be  consistent  with  the  above-named  prineiplea. 

7thly.  That  the  punishment  of  the  dark  cell  antl  of  bread  and  water 
diet,  separately  or  together,  be  more  iimitedj  leiis  liable  to  repetition, 
or  be  Jiboliiihed, 

Sthly*  That  the  diacretiotiary  power  of  aU  the  offioera  of  the  prison 
be  limited  to  the  narrowest  bounds  consistent  with  the  health  of  the 
prisoners. 

9thly.  That  in  reference  to  reformation,  the  duration  of  the  attempts 
at  reformation  may  be  varied  with  age,  crime,  and  repetition  of 
offence, 

lothly.  That  it  also  be  penal,  so  far  as  regards  the  neoossitf  for  obe- 
dience and  the  performance  of  a  moderate  task. 

The  interference  of  the  legislature,  and  the  appointment  of  an  oiEeer 
of  scientitie  attainments  to  have  the  general  supervision  of  prison 
puniahmenta  and  dietary,  with  power  to  enforce  uniformity  aiid  to 
iutroduoe  improvement  with  the  progress  of  soieacei  u  of  urgent 
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neoeauty.     It  is  impraoticable  to  enter  on  this  occasion  into  extended 
detail,  but  one  or  two  observations  may  be  made  in  conclusion. 

The  most  suitable  punishment  at  present  devised  seems  to  me  to 
be  solitude,  silence,  and  idleness  conjoined  and  maintained  perma- 
nently, except  at  two  periods  of  the  day,  when  running  or  walking 
exercise  must  be  enfoix^ed  in  order  to  maintain  health.  This  kind  of 
punishment  is  most  irksome,  and  one  little  liable  to  be  broken  by 
prisoners,  and  therefore  scarcely  demanding  a  provision  for  punish- 
ment for  prison  offences.  It,  moreover,  would  require  but  the  smallest 
quantity  and  least  expensive  quality  of  food  by  which  the  human 
system  may  be  sustained,  and  thus  the  cost  to  the  countiy  would  be 
small,  whilst  the  evils  resulting  from  discretionary  punishments  would 
be  almost  entirely  avoided.  I  am  also  of  opinion,  notwithstanding 
the  prejudices  of  the  day,  that  flogging  at  more  than  one  period  of 
the  punishment  coidd  be  employed  with  great  advantage.  Not,  how- 
ever, the  mode  at  present  adopted,  whereby  a  strong  man,  in  order  to 
well  earn  his  shilling,  uses  a  heavy  cat-o*-nine-tails  so  heavily  that  the 
prisoner  soon  becomes  unconsciotis,  a  plan  which  is  inhuman  and 
defeats  its  object,  but  by  means  of  a  lighter  weapon,  used  lightly  to 
various  parts  of  the  body  in  succession  to  induce  suffering,  whilst  the 
prisoner  retains  his  consciousness.  The  weapon,  the  mode  of  using  it^ 
and  the  extent  of  its  use,  should  be  uniform  everywhere,  and  under 
direct  supervision.  This  punishment  would  not  cost  the  country 
anything,  neither  would  it  injure  the  prisoner's  system,  whilst  it 
would  add  to  the  punishment  of  solitude,  and  render  a  prison 
a  place  to  be  dreaded  by  those  who  are  the  living  witnesses  of 
the  inefiiciency  of  the  present  mode  of  punishment,  vir.,  those  who 
now  frequently  return  to  it.  It  certainly  is  more  humane  to  adopt 
this  open  mode  of  punishment  than  to  sanction  those  in  present  use, 
which  covertly  injure  the  health  of  the  prisoner,  and  if  it  woidd  pre- 
vent the  prison  being  regarded  as  preferable  to  the  workhouse  it  is  a 
desideratum. 

In  reference  to  reformation,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  employment 
of  the  prisoner  in  manuiacturing  goods  and  in  agricultural  pursuits, 
might  be  very  proper  in  addition  to  the  training  of  the  mind,  or  they 
might  be  moderately  employed  upon  public  works  when  sentenced  for 
lengthened  periods,  but  unless  the  wear  of  system  is  increased  the 
lowest  form  of  diet  should  be  maintained.  It  is  also  probable  that 
if  the  plan  now  proposed  were  adopted,  it  would  be  necessary  to  en- 
large the  sentences  now  given  for  various  offences,  but  it  is  also  pro- 
bable that  during  the  whole  period  of  reformation,  the  prisoner  might 
be  made  self-supporting,  and  lastly,  it  would  be  better  to  carry  out  the 
sentence  of  punishment  and  reformation  in  separate  places. 

£very  sentence  of  imprisonment  of  a  certain  duration  should  con- 
tain two  distinct  jjeriods,  one  for  punishment  and  the  other  for 
reformation,  each  to  be  varied  in  duration  according  to  the  numl)er  of 
convictions  of  the  prisoner  with  a  view  to  make  it  more  penal  on 
every  repetition  ;  and  for  a  short  sentence  it  might  be  prudent  to 
make  it  either  penal  or  reformatory,  according  to  age,  offence^  or  other 
cireumBtances. 
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On  the  Adaptatwn  of  Punkkment  to  the  CaUBCB  of  Criim-     By 
the  Rev.  J.  T.  Burt,  Chaplain  of  the  Birmingkam  Pnsofh 

CHIMIN  AL  Law  has  been  di\  id*Mi  into  three  branches  :  the  defini- 
tioa  of  Crimea^  the  ena^^tmeut  of  penalties^  and  the  I'egulation  of  the 
moil 63  of  procedure,*  It  is  not  my  iutention  to  obtrude  into  the  first 
or  into  the  la^it  of  these  branches  of  this  subject;  the  one  b  puivlj 
an  affair  of  law,  the  other  of  poHcy;  but  the  second  is  a  mixed 
questioD,  and  fall  a  partly  within  the  province  of  morals.  Penalties 
are  aimed  at  indueuciog  the  conduct  of  men  as  voluutazy  and  ve* 
sponsible  agents ;  they  appeal,  therefore,  to  man's  moral  nature,  and 
questions  toucbing  the  enactment  of  theoi  must  de|»ead  for  their 
solution  ultimately  upoo  moi'al  data. 

My  opportunities  for  obaer\*itig  the  working  of  this  branch  of  the 
CTiminal  law  have  been  limited,  but  they  have  been  sufficient  to  lead 
me  to  the  conclnsioo  that  the  exi lifting  code  of  penalties  is  not  based 
upon  those  scientific  principles  which  it  is  the  object  of  this  Associa^ 
tion  to  introduce  into  the  administration  of  civil  affairs.  I  shall  only 
be  echoing  public  opiaion  when  I  add^  that  practically  this  code  is 
not  altogether  ijatiafaetory  in  its  resolta 

Much  thought  and  great  pain^  have  undoubtedly  been  bestowed 
upon  the  amendment  of  the  criminal  law,  and  upon  the  improvement 
of  prison  cliscipliue.  Capital  puubhment  has  been  aboUabed  for  moat 
felonies^  and  the  law  ha^  been  administered  with  gr^iter  certainty. 
Prison  discipline  has  bee  a  made  reformatory;  labour  has  been  intro- 
duced; sileace  has  been  enforced ;  Boiitude  has  been  superadded; — 
still  the  ranks  of  crime  are  recruited  at  least  as  fast  as  they  are 
thinned. 

Human  nature  is  too  depraved;  and  the  depraving  agencies  at 
work  are  too  numerous  to  allow  crime  to  disappear ;  yet  it  may  be  a 
legitimate  inquiry,  whether  we  are  reaping  a  ftdl  harvest  from  a 
constant  outlay  of  2,000,000^  a  year  upon  the  administration  of 
criminal  justice,  and  irom  fifty  years'  benevolent  labour  and  legislation  t 

Important  questions  call  for  investigation  toucliing  the  efficiency 
of  prison  discipline,  and  especially  touching  the  manner  in  whidi 
penal^l^ntude  is  to  be  enforced.  These  questions,  however^  I  pass 
ov6i^ffi|4  I  invite  attention  to  the  more  general  inquiry,  whether  the 
aaui^  Jmids  of  punishment  are  suited  for  all  classes  of  criminals  to 
wmm  they  are  now  indijicriminately  awarded, 

his  b  a  |Htrt  of  the  subject  of  criminal  legislation  which  haa  re- 
ceived little  attention,  Lawgivei^  and  statesmen  ha^^e  in  other 
respects  framed  their  amendments  of  the  criminal  code  in  accordance 
with  the  gr^t  principlea  of  law  and  of  policy,  but  they  ftp[>ear  to  have 
aceepted,  without  a  recmxence  to  first  principles,  the  scale  of  penaltiea 
m  it  came  down  to  them  from  antiquity.    When  the  penalty  of  death 


•  JfecOrtrf  Heport  of  fht  CommU^iQnera  on  VriMinal  Law,  dated  June  gtli,  1836^ 
p.  I.    I  give  tLe  mtin^UiJiCti  of  tlie  divlaioD  emplojed  bj  the  Commisdooera. 
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was  relinquished,  they  fell  back  upon  transportation  as  a  secondary 
punishment  When  the  severity  of  the  penal  code  is  further  mitigated, 
imprinonment  is  the  penalty  awarded  by  them  as  third  in  the  scale 
of  severity.  But  I  am  not  aware  that  any  attempt  has  been  made  by 
law- reformers,  except  by  Mr.  Bentham,  to  adjust  different  kinds  of 
punishment;  to  different  classes  of  criminals;  and  Mr.  Bentham*8 
celebrated  work  on  penal  legislation  has  been  practically  disregarded. 
His  theory  is  too  intricate  and  too  widely  discrepant  from  the 
existing  system,  to  allow  the  penalties  now  in  force  to  be  readjusted 
to  his  views. 

The  law,  even  when  it  is  moulded  by  our  most  eminent  law- 
reformers,  recognises  only  the  danger  to  society  incident  to  a  given 
crime,  and  enacts  a  penalty  assumed  to  be  severe  enough  to  protect 
society  against  the  given  danger.  The  same  kinds  of  punishment  are 
consequently  enacted  against  crimes  which  bear  no  analogy  one  to 
another.*  But  there  are  punishments  differing  widely  in  their  nature, 
which  admit  of  being  made  equally  severe.  And  it  appears  to  me 
that  in  assigning  a  penalty  to  an  offender  two  conditions  ought  to  be 
complied  with — namely,  to  adjust  the  severity  of  the  punishment  to 
the  social  character  of  the  crime,  and  to  adjust  the  kind  of  punishment 
to  the  moral  character  of  the  criminal 

Imprisonment  is,  in  fSsust,  the  penalty  relied  on  for  the  punish- 
ment of  nearly  every  form  of  crime.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  method 
of  punishment  which  has  advantages  over  any  other  for  large  dasses 
of  offenders.  But  it  is  open  to  grave  doubt  whether  it  is  wise  to 
punish  in  the  same  manner  the  heterogeneous  mass  of  criminals  con- 
signed to  prisons,  with  the  utmost  disparity  among  them  of  guilt,  of 
age,  and  of  character.  If  our  prisons — to  adopt  a  current  simile— -are 
moral  hospitals,  the  system  of  treatment  is  moral  quackery ;  it  is  one 
remedy  for  all ;  and  the  only  variation  is  in  the  quantity  of  the  dose. 
The  discipline  certainly  differs  in  different  prisons,  but  in  each  district 
all  are  treated  alike;  and  the  contents  of  our  penal  pharmacopoeia  are 
dispensed,  not  according  to  the  patient's  case,  but  according  to  the 
locality  where  he  may  chance  to  fall  sick. 

There  are  five  different  kinds  of  punishment  besides  capital 
punishment :  fines  and  forfeiture  of  goods,  flogging,  imprisonment, 
transportation  or  its  substitute,  penal  servitude,  and  conditional 
liberty,  which  includes  the  old  penalty  of  bail  and  sureties  for  good 
conduct,  and  the  new  penalty  of  a  *  ticket-of-leave.'  Imprisonment 
and  transportation  admit,  moreover,  of  being  enforced  with  variations 
so  important,  that  each  variation  is  in  fact  a  different  punishment 
With  so  many  kinds  of  punishment  available,  it  is  at  least  worth 
consideration  whether  different  methods  of  treatment  may  not  be» 
employed  with  advantage  in  dealing  with  crimes  differing  so  widely^- 


*  This  is  strildngly  oxempLified  in  the  two  codes  of  penalties  published  in  th.^ 
Seventh  Report  of  Uie  Commistiontrt  for  the  A  mendment  of  the  Criminal  Law,  dat^cf 
March  nth,  1843,  p.  a8o;  and  in  the  Fourth  Report  of  the  Second  CummisaioD, 
dated  March  aoth,  1848,  p.  a  10. 
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aa  picking  pockets  and  ininiTectionj  bnrglaty  and  bigamy,  forgery 
and  incest.  Even  when  orimca  are  classed  in  the  same  legal  category , 
ill  ere  may  be  great  disparity  of  moral  character  between  the  criminal»^ 
and  I  %^eDtiiT>e  to  think  that  the  criminal  k-w  m  capable  of  being 
made  both  more  mercifid  and  more  effective  by  a  classification  of 
offendoi's  for  diffei'ent  methods  of  punishment. 

At  present  no  data  are  available,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  from  which 
the  fitness  of  di fit? rent  penalties  for  each  class  of  offenders  can  be 
deduced;  and  what  is  first  wanted,  in  order  to  frame  a  code  of 
penalties  upon  the  method  recommended,  is  a  prim^jde  qf  dassyi^scUhn 
theoretieally  true,  and  simple  enough  to  be  acted  upon  in  the  adml- 
ni:?tratioii  of  justice. 

The  basis  of  such  a  system  of  cnmimd  classification  is  incidentally 
laid  down  by  the  late  and  lamented  Mr.  W,  Crawford,  in  an  article 
written  by  him  on  'Crimes,  Punishments,  and  Prisons/  and  published 
in  Dr.  McCuUoch's  Sfaiuitcal  Account  of  tlte  British  Empire.  *  The 
object/  Mr.  Crawford  writes,  *  of  making  a  table  of  offences,  should  as 
much  Bs  possible  be  directed  to  the  gronpinff  or  bringing  together 
under  the  same  head  those  that  spring  from  the  same  motives  or 
from  the  indulgence  of  the  same  passion,  inasmuch  as  tits  hope  of 
repressing  crime  mmt  depend  princijmUy  upan  iJis  Rieans  of  ohviaiiii^ 
or  count^iK^iing  tJie  catise^  in  which  it  originates* 

If  the  principle  laid  down  in  this  pajisage  m  accepts  as  the  basis  of 
a  penal  code,  the  data  for  a  system  of  criminal  dasaification  must  be 
sought  for  in  an  analyst  Is  of  the  causes  of  crime, 

jNow,  the  causes  of  crime  aflmit  of  three  genei^l  distinctions : 

1st*  Tliey  may  be  distinguished  as  internal  and  ext4?mal  When 
the  offender  yields  to  temptation,  either  he  ia  ignomnt  of  right  and 
wrong,  or  of  the  consequence  of  criminal  compliance,  or  he  is  in- 
different to  those  consequences ;  or  passion  is  stimulated  more  strongly 
thati  the  will  is  disponed  to  resist.  Passion,  on  the  other  hand,  does 
not  commoiUy  impel  to  criminal  acts  without  seduction,  or  preasure, 
or  provocation  from  witliout. 

2ndly,  Internal  causes  of  crime  may  be  diBtrngiiished  aa  poBitiv© 
and  negative^  Men  are  impelled  to  crime  by  passion;  they  are 
restmined  by  reason.  Criminal  action  will  reaiLlt  from  the  excessive 
force  of  one  of  these  organs  of  moral  aotioUj  or  from  the  defectiTe 
power  of  the  other. 

3{Uy.  External  causes  of  crime  may  be  distinguished  aa  remote 
and  pro3£tmate.  Bad  houses,  want  of  work,  improvidenoe,  and 
drinking*  do  not,  in  all  oasefl^  and  direcdy^  inake  a  man  steal ;  but 
they  involve  him  in  consequenees  which  ofiben  end  in  dishonesty. 
The  chain  of  cii'cumgtances,  however,  which  terminates  in  crime  wiO 
be  different  at  it^  origin  and  at  Its  consummation ;  and  amongst  the 
external  conditions  vrhich  result  in  crime,  the  will  generally  receives 
the  fatal  impression  from  one  paramount  influence. 

The  construction  of  a  penal  code  in  accordance  with  the  theoiy 
undoi*  examination  will  require  that  these  diatinctive  chaj^cteristica 
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of  the  causes  of  crime  should  be  met  by  analogous  elements  in  the 
treatment  of  it. 

Internal  and  negative  causes  of  crime  are  not  properly  amenable  to 
penal  inflictions.  Complete  insanity,  and  complete  ignorance  of  right 
and  wrong,  exempt  from  punishment  altogether.  Defective  mental 
capacity,  and  defective  education,  make  an  ofiender  so  far  an  object 
for  pity.  The  safety  of  society  may  require  that  the  offence  shall 
be  followed  by  a  given  amount  of  suffering,  but  the  penal  elements  of 
the  treatment  cannot  be  properly  made  use  of  to  correct  these  moral 
defects.  These  causes  of  crime  require  to  be  counterbalanced  by  what 
is  commonly  called  reformatory  treatment.  I  venture  to  distingmsh 
it  as  the  correctional  element  of  a  penal  discipline. 

Neither  can  the  external  causes  of  crime  be  legitimately  met  by 
penal  severities.  You  ought  not  to  punish  a  man  for  what  is  not  of 
himself  Distress,  bad  ])arents,  being  thrown  undepraved  among 
depraving  companions,  are  conditions  which  also  make  all  who  are 
involved  in  them  objects  for  pity.  There  may  have  been  antecedent 
culpability  inducing  these  conditions;  but  the  criminal  law  is  not 
aimed  at  correcting  all  the  vices  of  mankind.  It  devolves  upon  the 
politician  to  rectify  in  the  general  administration  of  affairs  those 
errors  in  the  working  of  the  social  machine  by  which  vice  is  fostered, 
or  the  population  l)ecomes  locally  redundant.  Penal  legislation  must 
accept  these  social  evils  as  permanent  facts,  and  restrict  itself  to 
intercepting  the  demoralizing  influence  at  the  barrier  ^»hich  the  law 
of  crime  enacts.  But  when  it  is  within  our  knowledge  that  an 
offender  is  exposed  to  a  pressure  from  without  more  powerful  than  he 
has  moral  power  to  resist,  it  will  be  politic,  if  it  is  practicable,  to 
remove  him  from  the  range  of  its  influence.  The  provisions  made  in 
a  penal  system  for  counteracting  these  causes  of  crime  I  would  dis- 
tinguish as  remedial.  But  the  remedial  element  in  a  penal  system 
must  be  limited  to  counteracting  proximate  causes. 

This  process  of  elimination  both  narrows  and  guides  our  purely 
penal  efforts.  It  is  against  the  criminal  passion  that  the  heavy  blow 
of  punishment  ought  to  be  aimed. 

The   limits    of  this  paper  preclude   an   inquiry  into  the  actual 
causes  of  distinct  classes  of  offences.     But  tliere  will  not  be  much 
difficulty,  I  think,  in  deducing  some  general  conclusions  ujion  this 
point  from  information  already  in  our  possession.     Kules,  however,  for 
determining  in  all  cases  to  what  demoralizing  influence  the  crime  of 
an  individual  offender  is  to  be  attributed  must  be  elaborated  by 
systematized  observation,  which  I  respectfully  recommend  to  be  set 
on  foot.     I  am  aware,  indeed,  that  most  crimes,  if  not  all,  result  from 
a  cumulation  of  causes:    but  it  is  obvious  that  in  most  kinds  of  ' 
punishments  the   several   elements  specifled   will  also  be  combined. 
And  when  one  cause  is  found  to  be  characteristic  of  the  offender,^ 
which  will   I  think  generally  be  the  case,  there  are  methods    oS 
punishment  by  which  one  element  may  be  made  to  preponderate  i: 
the  treatment. 
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Tbe  second  step  towards  adj  listing  a  penaJ  code  to  the  causes  of 
crim6  will  he  an  aoalyais  of  tbe  diJfereiit  kinds  of  puuisibjnetit. 

I  St.  Of  Fm^Js  (tiui  Confiscation  of  Propiyrfi/* — The  fUrect  penal 
effect  of  forfeiture  of  projierty  is  a  blow  to  the  covetous  passion. 
Tliia  kind  of  punishment  is  therefore  speciiOlj  fitted  for  represaing 
crimes  which  are  generated  by  t^is  lust  of  guin.  And  the  efficacy  of 
this  mcHJe  of  puniahment  for  offences  of  this  olass  is  greater,  inasmuch 
as  calcidation  is  commouly  a  characteristic  of  avmce. 

.Whenever  property  is  acquired  in  the  pui'snifc  of  a  criminal  practice, 
forfeiture  of  gt>ods  is  a  retnedial  measure.  But  when  crime  is  caused 
by  distreaa,  the  forfeiture  of  any  miserable  remnant  of  property  is  an 
aggravation  of  this  cause.  The  distress  also  will  gencnilly  r^nlt 
fixiin  an  uncalcukting  disposition^  or  it  wiU  produce  a  moral  pressure 
wbich  will  set  calcnifttion  at  defiance ;  the  offender  therefore  will  be 
but  little  amenable  to  the  deterring  effect  of  this  penalty.  And  if  a 
£^mily  is  dependant  in  any  degree  uprm  some  simtll  remains  of  pro- 
perty, tbe  forfeiture  of  it  is  peculiar Ij  pernicious.  It  may  drive 
children  to  the  parents*  crimes ;  and  it  raust  entail  needless  suffering 
upon  the  unoffending,  and  increase  pauperism  in  the  country. 

andly.  0/  Fhgtjing.  The  direct  penal  effect  of  corporal  punishment 
is  to  infiict  physical  pain.  It  is  commonly  regarded  as  a  mode 
of  puniabment  especially  fitted  for  ofTenders  of  low  moi^l  snscep- 
tibility.  But  the  value  of  a  punishment  de[jends  upon  its  fn&ral 
effect ;  and  if  the  moral  feelings  are  blunt,  the  termination  of  the 
physical  |*aiii  will  leave  tbe  springs  of  action  untouched. 

The  moral  effhH  of  flogging  la  to  provoke  anger  and  retaliation- 
This  punishment  is  therefore  an  aggnivation  of  the  cause  of  crimes  of 
violence.  The  analogy  between  training  brutes  and  coercing  brutish 
men  does  not  hold  good.  While  a  dog  is  in  ti'idning,  the  lash  is  often 
applied,  and  the  keeper  is  close  at  hand;  and  mth  a  few  scores  of 
floggings  J  and  a  policeman  always  at  his  heels,  a  criminal  might  be 
aimilarly  coerced. 

This  punishment,  howerer,  is  specially  degrading  in  tbe  case  of 
^olts,  liecaufje  it  treats  a  man  like  a  child  or  animal;  and  it  may 
foi*^  be  applicable  to  offences  wliicb  are  rardy  committed,  and 
icb  are  universally  execrated  as  in  tbe  last  degree  shmnefid, 

3rdly.  Of  Imprisonm^it. — Imprisonment,  of  all  methods  of  punish- 
ment^ is  the  most  complex.  Its  simple  penal  element  is  loss  of 
liberty ;  but  the  whole  lite  of  the  prisoner  is  regulated  artificiallvi 
wad  tbe  severity  of  the  punishment  wiU  depend  upon  the  degree 
in  which  liberty  is  restricted,  u[)ou  the  alleviations  by  which  the 
restriction  is  accompaniedj  and  of  course  upon  the  dm^ation  of  the 
punisht^ent 

In  analysing,  thereforej  the  effect  of  this  punishment,  it  is  necessary 
to  distinguisb  between  wliat  is  of  its  eaeience,  and  what  are  ita  accidents 
and  its  adjuncts. 

Now,  I  think  it  will  be  found  that  tbe  direct  moral  effect  of  cellular 
mpriflonment  is  to  subdue  the  passion  of  anger,  or  to  tama  This  is 
the  effect  of  the  cage  upon  animals;  and  a  padded  room,  the  oount^^ 
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part  of  a  prison  cell,  is  tbe  most  successful  treatment  for  the  excited 
maniac.  I  believe,  both  from  the  analogy  of  the  cases,  and  from 
observation,  that  these  methods  of  treatment  have  a  tendency  to  produce 
similar  effects.  The  punishment  of  imprisonment  is  also  remedtoL  The 
prisoner  is  forcibly  withdrawn  from  the  reach  of  the  causes  of  most 
crimes,  and  from  the  opportunity  of  committing  them.  And  I  cannot 
but  think  that  it  was  rather  for  the  remedial  than  for  the  penal  virtue 
of  the  prison  that  it  was  had  recourse  to  so  extensively  in  the  early 
ages  of  penal  legislation.  The  true  theory  of  imprisoning  for  limited 
terms  appears  to  be,  that  the  criminal  is  to  be  forcibly  restrained  from 
repeating  his  crime,  until,  under  the  influence  of  thb  penal  condition, 
of  reflection,  and  of  time,  the  criminal  passion  is  subdued. 

Imprisonment  admits  of  being  made  a  highly  reformatory  or  cor- 
rectional treatment  The  whole  time  of  the  prisoner  is  confiscated ; 
and  he  may  be  subjected  to  any  kind,  and  to  any  amount  of  mental 
or  of  industrial  training.  And  under  cellular  discipline  he  is  placed 
in  a  condition  under  which  he  is  predisposed,  more  than  under  any 
other,  to  learn  and  to  reflect. 

4thly.  Of  Transportation, — The  simple  penal  element  of  transpor- 
tation is  the  restriction  of  liberty,  under  certain  conditions,  within 
the  limits  of  a  colony.  It  embodies,  therefore,  the  penal  element  of 
imprisonment  in  an  exceedingly  mild  form.  The  terrible  severity 
with  which  trans|K>rtatioD  used  to  tell  \x\yon  criminals  arose  from  the 
forcible  disruption  of  social  ties,  from  the  length  of  the  sentence,  from 
the  improbability  of  a  return,  and  from  the  unknown  hardshipe  inci- 
dent to  the  life  of  a  convict  But  the  severity  with  which  these 
consequences  of  transportation  was  felt  depended  much  upon  the 
social  condition  of  the  offender.  I  remember  the  case  of  a  convict 
who  was  told,  that  as  a  boon  his  wife  would  be  sent  after  him ;  his 
answer  was,  that  he  had  committed  his  crime  on  purpose  to  be  sent 
away  from  her. 

Some  amount  of  imprisonment  is  inseparable  from  transportation ; 
and  so  fieu:  it  was  always  two  kinds  of  punishment  in  combination. 
This  is  especially  the  case  under  the  present  system  of  convict  dis- 
cipline. The  penal  j)art  of  the  punishment  consists  almost  wholly  of 
imprisonment 

Transportation  itself  being  always  to  a  colony  in  the  earlier  periods 
of  its  settlement,  while  the  country  is  wild,  and  there  is  little  realized 
wealth,  the  life  of  the  convict  is  necessarily  rough,  and  more  or  leas 
laborious.  I  infer  that  the  moral  effect  of  such  a  life  is  to  generate 
boldness  of  character  and  industrial  habits. 

5thly.  Of  Conditional  Liberty. — *  Letters  of  licence'  to  be  at  large, 
or  *  tickets-of-leave,'  are  granted  by  the  Crown  as  acts  of  mercy,  by 
which  part  of  a  sentence  of  a  criminal  court  is  remitted.  But,  in 
reality,  these  licences  are  a  new  kind  of  punishment.  They  involve 
restrictions  upon  liberty,  and  they,  in  fact,  embody  the  penal  element 
of  imprisonment  in  its  most  mitigated  form.  The  Act  of  Parliament 
which  sanctioned  their  use  was  not  needed,  I  presume,  to  legalixe  the 
exercise  of  the  royal  prerogative  in  remitting  punishment :  but  it  was 
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ecessary  to  give  tlie  force  of  la'w^  to  tbe  resirictiens  upon  the  liberty 
of  the  subject,  wbich  are  imposed  by  these  licences,  Tbeae  restrictiona 
iiave  been,  hei'etofore  little  more  than  noimiiaJ ;  and  so  long  as  the 
lioenae  exn&nates  from  the  Cixiwii,  it  is  perhapa  well  that  the  oonditioiifl 
shoiild  be  hixly  enfoixscd ;  but  these  conditions  admit  of  being  enforced 
sttingently*  They  admit  also  of  being  varied.  Other  conditional 
either  more  restrictive  or  leas  restrictive,  might  be  imposed* 

Liberation  upion  bailf  and  upon  iindiiig  sureties  for  good  eonduct^ 
are  the  ancient  forms  of  the  same  kind  of  pnnishmenti  the  conditions 
being  more  lenient  than  mider  the  *  tioket-of-leave/  and  the  penal 
conditions  being  imjjosed  by  the  magistrate  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
administration  of  justice^  and  not  by  the  Crown  as  a  remission  of 
punishment. 

Now,  it  appeal's  to  me  that  this  kind  of  punishment  is  especially 
adapted  to  produce  a  very  important  moral  effect.  The  holder  of  a 
license  is  firee ;  but  his  liberty  is  held  by  him  upon  certain  conditions. 
Provided  he  knows  that  those  conditions  will  be  enforced  firmly,  and 
provided  that  he  knoTfl?a  also  that  he  is  carefully  looked  after,  I  know 
of  no  penal  infliction  so  fitted  to  repress  that  recklessness  as  to  con- 
sequences^  which  is  one  of  the  most  li^uit^  causes  of  crime,  and  to 

*develope  the  power  of  Belf-cmdroL* 
The  theory,  of  which  I  have  indieated  only  an  outline,  will  of 
course  be  met  at  once  by  the  objection,  that,  even  if  it  is  true,  it 
cannot  be  reduced  to  practice,  It  is  a  rule,  1  believe,  which  geneiully 
holds  good,  that  within  the  range  of  human  action  what  is  true  ia 
practicable  A  true  theory  ta  only  a  con*ect  representation  of  natm*©. 
And  although  in  the  moral  world  there  are  forces  in  operation  so 
conflict ing»  so  subtle,  and  some  of  them  so  &r  superhuman,  that  man 
cannot  calculate  upon  results  with  uniformity,  yet^  so  far  as  man^s 
actings  constitute  one  of  those  foi^ces^  he  may  at  least  regulate  what 
13  voluntary  on  hiB  part  in  accordance  with  those  greater  forces  which 
do  not  bend  to  his  will  And  great  advantages  often  accrue  from  a 
tme  theory,  before  plans  can  be  designed  for  its  complete  embodiment. 
Much  has  been  gained  in  the  way  of  draining  by  true  theories  of 
public  health,  although  engineers  are  not  agreed  what  is  the  best 
system  of  sewers.  It  is  often  apparent,  during  the  progress  of  investi- 
gation, that  in  some  matters,  at  all  events,  our  practice  contravenet 
natural  laws;  and  when  error  is  on  the  eur&oe  we  may  amend  before 

■  we  can  make  perfect 
I  beg,  therefore,  to  invite  attention  to  two  or  three  practical  deduc- 
tions from  the  theory  already  submitted  to  the  section,  by  which 
the  penal  code  might,  as  it  appears  to  me,  be  brought  more  into 
harmony  than  it  is  at  present  with  the  priDciple  laid  down  by  Mr* 
Crawford. 


•  I  twTO  oot  included  refornjatoriei  in   thi»  anAlysia   of  punislinieiits.      The 
i  to»iagetii  of  those  establishniotiU  are  tiot  agreed,  T  beUere,  whether  tboy  are  to  be 
I  eotiductBd  as  achi>aL0  of  oh  pltteea  of  puuUbiiit^ii^  tmd  the  qu^tion  must  Avmit  their 
dociaioa. 
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I  St.  The  punishment  of  fines,  or  of  forfeiture  of  goods^  appears  to  be 
the  penalty  beat  adapted  for  ofibuces  for  the  acquirement  of  property. 

The  great  majority  of  habitual  thieves,  however,  possess  nothing  ; 
and  it  will  be  found  that  the  covetous  passion  is  not  the  characteristic 
caiise  of  crime  with  many  of  this  class.  This  punishment,  therefore, 
cannot  extensively  be  relied  on  in  dealing  with  crimes  of  dishones^. 
But  it  has  been  suggested  to  me  by  Mr.  Hastings,  that  for  some  petty 
thefts,  fines,  payable  weekly,  as  payments  are  ordered  by  County 
Courts,  would  be  a  more  fitting  punishment  than  imprisonment. 

This  kind  of  punishment  seems  especially  applicable  to  fraudulent 
traders,  and  to  dealers  in  stolen  property.  This  is  a  class  of  offenders 
who  not  unfrequently  possess  property  enough  to  make  the  loss  of  it 
felt ;  and  they  are  persons  in  whom  the  covetous  passion  is  generally 
strong,  and  is  the  direct  cause  of  crime,  the  passion  upon  which  this 
penalty  directly  &lls.  And  this  penalty  will  in  these  cases  be  reme- 
dial. But  the  gain  from  crimes  of  this  class  is  great,  and  the  chances 
of  escape  many.  The  forfeiture  ought,  therefore,  to  be  searching ; 
and  all  assignments  of  property  after  the  commission  of  the  crime 
ought  to  be  invalid,  wiUi  the  exception  of  bond  fde  transactions  an- 
terior to  apprehension. 

And  this  kind  of  punishment  appears  capable  of  adaptation  to 
receivers  of  stolen  property,  when  the  proof  of  guilty  knowledge  is 
not  conclusive  enough  to  justify  a  conviction  of  the  felony,  but  is  suffi- 
cient to  establish  a  case  of  culpable  negligence.  Heavy  fines,  perhaps 
assigned  by  the  jury,  as  in  civil  cases,  would  be  a  most  just  retribu- 
tion and  great  discouragement  to  this  most  dangerous  class  of 
criminals.  The  risk  of  the  infliction  would  be  greatly  increased  by 
admitting  a  conviction  of  the  offence  in  the  lower  degree. 

This  kind  of  punishment  is  now  commonly  awarded  in  cases  of 
assault ;  but  it  does  not  seem  in  its  nature  calculated  to  repress  the 
passion  of  malevolence.  It  operates  in  these  cases  only  as  a  simple 
inconvenience,  and  it  admits  of  being  graduated  to  the  lighter  forms 
of  the  offence,  without  the  infamy  of  imprisonment ;  but  1  think  it  is 
possible  to  substitute  some  other  i)enalty,  equally  susceptible  of 
adjustment  to  the  degree  of  guilt,  and  one  which  will  address  itself 
directly  to  correct  the  passion  of  anger. 

2ndly.  If  punishments  are  to  be  adjusted  to  the  causes  of  crime,  I 
should  infer  that  cellular  imprisonment  is  the  kind  of  punishment 
especially  adapted  for  offences  against  the  person.  Transportation 
and  ))enal  servitude,  the  former  involving  a  wild  life  in  the  bush,  and 
the  latter  constant  association  at  the  public  works  with  the  most  law- 
less of  mankind,  have  a  direct  moral  tendency  to  aggravate  the 
criminal  passion,  which  is  the  characteristic  cause  of  this  class  of 
offences.  Offenders  guilty  of  the  graver  forms  of  violence  most  justly 
deserve  separation  from  their  fellow-creatures.  They  act  like  savage 
animals,  and  they  require  taming. 

Imprisonment,  mider  a  scimrate  discipline,  has  also  a  direct  ten- 
dency to  counteract  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  offences  against  pro- 
perty :  it  breaks  up  the  associations  of  criminals,  and,  if  it  is  con- 
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ted  for  long  terms,  the  habit  of  such  aaeociation  will  be  weakened. 
Mr.  Jackson^  the  well-known  city  niiisioiiary  among  thieves^  told  nie 
tlmb  lie  had  observed  this  effect  produced  in  a  veiy  decided  mannei' 
upon  sererai  diBcbarged  prisoners^  and  particularlj  npcn  one  prisoner 
who  hiwl  undergone  a  conaidei'able  terra  of  separate  ImprisonmeDt ; 
ai'ter  hia  liberation  he  continued  to  work  alone  at  shoemaking. 

The  exposure  involvud  in  imprisonment  under  an  asaoeiate<i  disci- 
pline where  the  prisons  work  in  gangjg,  aa  at  the  public  works  tor  con- 
victs, ifl  a  blow  to  the  sense  of  sfhanm.  But  upon  the  roass  of  offenders 
against  property,  the  blow  falls  unfelt.  The  babitua]  thief  glories  in 
hi^  Sibanie  ;  while  the  man  who  has  fallen  into  crime  from  el  res]>ectable 
position,  is  degraded  enough  by  a  conviction  of  felony-  And  continue*! 
CKpQsnre  under  extreme  degradation  baa  another  moral  effect ;  it  hm 
a  tendency  to  daadmi  the  sense  qfsliaffw^  unless  the  guilt  exposed  be 
of  such  a  nature  that  a  feeling  of  shame  is  inseparable  from  tlie 
criminal  passion.  This  is  not  the  case  with  oSTonces  against  property, 
but  it  is  the  case  with  offenoes  contrary  to  nature,  and  imprisonment 
under  such  a  system  of  discipline  may  be  a  fitting  punishment  for 
this  clans  of  crimes.  Aggravated  cas&g  of  rape  would  tall  under  the 
same  rule.     Yet  meroy  would  draw  a  veil  over  these  offenders. 

It  has  been  pointetl  out  that  the  instructional  olement  in  prison 
discipline  is  highly  reformatory  or  eorreotivOt  aud  that  the  forcible 
restraint  of  the  prisoner  deprives  him  of  the  power  of  coramittiiig 
most  crimes.  But  In  a  very  large  number  oi'  cases  the  sonteiicej}  of 
imprisonment  iire  so  exceedingly  short  that  these  elements  of  the  dia- 
ctpUne  are  of  Uttle  or  no  moral  value  ;  while  it  is  indisputable  that 
the  instructional  element  of  the  discipline  counteracts  the  severity  of 
the  penal  element.  Some  persons,  zealous  for  the  reformatiou  of 
ofienders^  infer  that  imprisonments  ought  to  be  made  longer,  until  all 
prisoners  are  reformed.  The  enormous  cost  to  the  country  of  keeping 
all  persons  sent  to  prison  long  enough  to  effect  a  thorough  moral 
reformation  in  them,  and  the  extreme  hardship  of  imprisoning  thou- 
sfindi*,  who  are  now  deterred  from  crime  by  short  sentences,  Jong 
enough  for  reforming  the  more  incorrigible,  these  are  consequences 
eif  this  theoiy  which  are  not  su£icieutly  estimated  in  the  calculations 
Q(f  iti»  advocates. 

I  deduce  fixjm  these  premisea  a  different  conclusion.  The  fimda- 
mental  principle  of  criminal  justice  is,  that  the  penalty  should  be 
proportioned  to  the  offenca  Nor  can  I,  in  zeal  for  the  reformation 
of  men^s  morals,  concur  in  a  plan  for  securing  this  result  by  a  viola- 
tion of  justice.  The  jwnalty  for  petty  offences  ought  to  be  light ; 
and  if  the  term  of  imprisonment  justly  due  to  an  offender  is  so  short 
that  time  will  not  be  allowed  for  developing  the  reformatory  infiuence 
of  the  discipliiiej  then  I  should  infer  that  it  would  be  x>olitic  either 
to  employ  another  kind  of  ]ninishment,  or  to  withdraw  those  allevia^ 
tions  which  mitigate  the  punishment  ^hile  they  fail  to  i"eform,  and 
to  condense  the  penal  element  in  a  se%^erer  form  within  a  mut^i  s/iori&r 
peHod  oftimG* 

Observation  of  the  effect  produced  upon  priaoners  punished  for 
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prison  offences  by  close  confinement  in  refractory  cells,  on  bread  and 
water,  has  led  me  to  tbe  conclusion  that  one  day,  or  two  or  three 
days,  or  a  week  under  such  a  discipline,  is  felt  as  severely  as  a  week, 
or  a  fortnight,  or  a  month  under  ordinary  prison  discipline.  And  I 
believe  it  would  be  more  deterring  and  more  merciful  to  punish  many 
petty  offences  by  these  very  short  sentences  under  such  a  discipline, 
than  by  the  sentences  now  passed.  And  it  would  be  an  additional 
gain  if  it  were  made  lawful  to  sentence  this  class  of  ofifenders  to  a 
lock-up  house,  and  if  lock-up  cells  were  built  for  this  kind  of  punish- 
ment distinct  from  prisons.  There  would  then  be  a  clear  line  of 
demarcation  drawn  in  public  estimation  between  offences  punished  in 
a  gaol  and  offences  punished  in  a  lock-up,  the  want  of  such  a  distinc- 
tive stamp  of  different  degrees  of  degradation  being  one  great  defect 
of  the  existing  system  of  punishments.  Such  lock-ups  might,  with 
great  public  advantage,  be  made  appendages  to  the  princiiml  places 
at  which  petty  sessions  are  held,  or  they  might  be  built  at  convenient 
distances  from  petty  sessions.  Such  places  of  punishment  would  have 
the  effect  of  loc»dizing  and  of  cheapening  punishment,  and  would  be  a 
revival  of  the  ca^e  of  old  times — one  of  those  practical  provisions  of 
our  forefathers  which  ought  not  to  be  wholly  abandoned  by  ns  in  the 
more  advanced  political  organization  of  our  own  tima 

The  saving  of  money  from  the  establishment  of  such  a  system  would 
be  very  large.  The  period  of  detention  would  be  one-sixth  of  what  it 
is  under  the  present  system,  and  the  cost  would  be  reduced  in  a  still 
greater  proportion,  the  expense  of  maintenance  and  of  management 
being  much  less  in  a  lock-up  than  in  a  gaol.  The  yearly  saving* 
would,  I  believe,  be  suflScient  to  cover  the  interest  of  the  money  ex- 
pended upon  the  erection  of  these  lock-ups,  and  to  have  a  balance  more 
than  sufficient  to  defray  the  interest  on  the  cost  of  erecting  small 
court-houses  in  country  places  contiguous  to  these  lock-upe  for  the 
holding  of  petty  sessions — a  kind  of  public  building  which  is  much 
wanted. 

The  effect  of  this  kind  of  punishment  might  be  tried  in  prisons 
without  legislative  interference  by  8uj)])lefnental  prison  rules,  sanctioned 
by  the  Secretary  of  State,  for  regulating  the  discipline  in  the  manner 
proposed  for  all  sentences  under  seven  days.  Already  the  dietaries 
and  the  rules  are  so  arranged  in  some  prisons,  that  twenty-one  days  is 
felt  as  severely  and  is  in  many  cases  as  efficacious  as  two  months,  and 
that  seven  days  is  as  severe  a  pimishment  as  three  weeks. 

There  are,  however,  excellent  lock  up  cells  in  some  places,  where 
the  experiment  might  be  tried  in  a  more  complete  manner  without 


*  In  the  year  1853  I  made  a  calculation  of  the  saving  to  be  effected  by  this  plan, 
based  upon  the  gaol  returns  of  1849,  which  were  the  last  then  published.  I  esti- 
mated the  numl^r  of  offenders,  in  England  and  Wales,  sentenced  to  one  month's 
imprisonment  and  under  at  about  70,000,  and  the  saving  from  the  use  of  lock-ups  at 
67,800/.  a  year.  I  proposed  that  the  cells  thus  set  free  in  county  and  borough  gaols 
should  be  used  for  convicts,  and  that  they  should  not  be  removed  so  early  to  the 
public  works.  I  estimated  the  entire  saving  from  the  plan  proposed  by  me  at 
115,599^- »  yew. 
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aaj  outlay  of  money*  At  Tarbtock,  m  DevonsMrflj  the  Duke  of 
Bedlbi*ci  iaB&  built  an  admii'aLle  couxt-bou^^  with  aome  celb  attached 
to  it»  A  prisoner  under  remand  may  be  kept  in  tho6«  cells  from  week 
to  week,  but  11'  he  is>  cauvicted  and  sentenced  to  seven  days*  iroprison- 
meut,  he  must  be  sent  to  the  county  gaol  at  Exeter^  a  dktanca  of 
about  thirty  miles ;  and  in  winter^  when  Dartmoor  is  imjiaisable  lit)m 
tnow,  the  prisoner  and  tlie  cou stable  must  travel  round  by  Plymouth, 
a  distautse  of  sixty  miles,  and  back  again.  The  law  does  not  allow 
ttbe  look-up  cell  to  be  used  as  a  place  of  punishment 

A  modified  use  of  the  new  penalty  of  imposing  eoudltious  upon 
liberty »  and  its  adoption  iuto  the  penal  cM>de  as  a  distinct  punishment, 
1  mibmit  as  a  matter  worthy  of  seiious  consideration.  It  would  be  a 
measure  which  appears  to  me  to  afford  hope  of  efilecting  important 
improvement  in  the  administration  of  criminal  justice.  1  camxot  but 
tbmk  that  tbe  excessive  extent  to  which  imprisonment  is  uow 
employed  might  be  lessened  by  substttuting  for  it— in  some  c^aea 
wholly^  and  sometimes  in  part — this  new  and  mitigated  penalty. 

The  objectiou  to  the  ticket-of-leave  system  is,  that  the  most 
dangerous  ]>ortiQU  of  the  criminal  class  is  set  at  liberty  by  these 
licenses,  when  they  ought  to  be  transported  or  pei-manently  im- 
prisoned. But  thiH  objection  would  not  apply,  provided  csonditioDs  of 
liberty  were  imposed  ^a  a  punishment  for  light  offences,  for  which  the 
ofiender  would  not  in  any  case  he  kept  in  prison  longer  than  a  few 
days  or  a  few  weeks,  and  provided  also  that  the  conditions  imixMed 
were  stringently  enforced.  Slight  assaults  are  now  punislied  by 
requiring  sureties  for  good  conduct,  and  sometimes  persons  convicted 
of  offences  of  a  serious  nature  are  liberated  U[>on  bail  to  appear  when 
called  up  for  judgment  The  more  penal  restrictions  of  a  ticket- of- 
leave,  with  police  snperviaion,  might  be  safely  employed  as  the  penalty 
for  some  similar  offences,  and  in  some  eases  of  petty  thieving. 

I  think  that  other  restrictions  besides  those  now  imposed  might 
be  legalized  w^ith  advantage  both  to  the  t^tate  and  to  the  offender* 
1  have  recommended  the  substitution  of  confinement  in  a  lock-up 
for  ordinary  imprisonment,  as  the  |i«nalty  for  some  light  offt^nceu; 
but  when  the  offender — especially  if  a  juvenile  offender— is  excess 
sively  ignoi'ant  of  moral  dutyj  and  requires  an  amount  of  teaching 
which  cannot  be  compressed  witliin  the  limits  of  the  imprisonment 
warranted  by  the  offence,  there  would  not  be  any  serious  objections 
that  I  can  see  to  a  sentence  of  a  few  days  in  a  lock-up,  and  afterwards 
to  conditional  liberty  for  some  time  certainly,  and  to  he  continued  in 
force  until  a  certiJieate  is  produced  to  the  magi.^trate  of  attendance  at 
a  recognised  school,  and  of  the  attainment  of  aofihe  knowledge  of  moral 
duty*  A  sentence  to  a  ticket- of-leave  with  such  conditions  would  ia 
some  cases  answer  the  demands  of  justice  without  any  other  penalty; 
and  tlie  revocation  of  a  tieket-of-leave  upon  the  condition  which  I 
propose  would  l>e  a  revival  of  the  i^pirit,  without  the  abuse,  of  the  old 
provision  of  *  benetit  of  clergy**  Where  work  could  be  secured  for  an 
offender,  terms  of  servitude,  such  as  those  of  apprenticediip,  might  ha 
penally  impoiad  under  the  licemie. 
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Those  two  conditions  combined  would  secure  both  the  moral  and 
the  industrial  training  of  a  reformatory  discipline,  with  fewer  risks  of 
contamination,  with  more  natural,  and  therefore  with  more  healthy 
moral  associations,  and  very  mucli  more  dieaply  than  a  protracted  reai- 
dence  at  one  of  those  criminal  schools  whose  managers,  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  a  name,  have  appropriated  to  them  a  title 
which  implies  a  somewhat  too  exclusive  claim  to  reform  mankind.  I 
do  not  make  this  suggestion  in  a  spirit  of  unfriendliness  to  reforma- 
tory schools,  but  as  the  number  of  juvenile  ofifenders  committed  every 
year  is  tenfold  more  than  those  establishments  can  contain,  the  pro- 
posed plan  might  meet  some  of  the  cases  which  the  reformatories 
cannot  receive. 

In  the  case  of  grave  offences,  whether  punished  with  imprisonment 
or  with  penal  servitude,  as  it  can  never  be  known  that  the  offenders 
will  be  deterred  from  repeating  their  crimes  after  they  have  under- 
gone a  limited  term  of  imprisonment,  let  society  protect  itself  by 
imposing,  in  such  cases,  as  an  integral  part  of  the  sentence  of  the 
Court,  conditions  of  liberty  after  the  expiration  of  the  imprisonment^ 
cither  for  a  fixed  time,  or  to  be  revoked  by  the  Court  upon  the  pro- 
duction of  certificates  of  good  conduct  for  a  given  period,  which  is  the 
course  followed  with  suspended  clerical  delinquents.  AH  the  argu- 
ments now  advanced  in  favour  of  making  prison  discipline  natural^ 
while  it  is  of  its  essence  to  be  artiJiciaUy  penal,  will  apply  in  full 
force  to  the  peual  condition  of  the  offender  at  large  upon  his  good 
behaviour. 

Convicts,  when  their  sentences  expire,  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes — those  who  can,  and  those  who  cannot  obtain  work.  If  work 
can  be  found  for  them,  it  would,  I  think,  be  a  wholesome  provision, 
in  some  oases,  that  bail  should  be  required  for  their  observance  of  the 
conditions  of  a  letter  of  license,  to  an  amount  sufficient  to  defi'ay  the 
average  cost  of  recapture  and  of  a  fresh  prosecution.  If  work  cannot 
be  found  for  them,  the  only  outlet  for  them  that  I  can  discover,  in  the 
absence  of  new  ))enal  colonies,  is  the  public  toorka. 

This  ai>]Xiars  to  me  the  legitimate  use  of  these  national  works  in  a 
penal  system.  I  am  jiersuaded  that  the  plan  of  carrj'ing  on  those 
works  by  convicts  whUe  they  are  prisoners  is  morally  most  disastrous, 
and  financially  a  blunder.  But  when  the  terms  of  imprisonment  have 
expired,  if  convicts  cannot  procure  work  elsewhere,  corps  of  them 
might  then  be  organized  for  working  at  a  breakwater  or  a  harbour  of 
refuge,  under  special  conditions,  part  of  their  wages  being  held  as 
security  for  good  conduct  until  other  work  could  be  prociired,  or  as 
a  fund  for  voluntary  emigration. 

Upon  a  review  of  the  penal  code,  there  is  observable  an  entire 
absence  of  any  provision  for  inflicting  disgrace^  except  by  modes  of 
punishment  which  are  at  the  same  time  most  costly,  both  in  money 
and  in  suffering.  But  there  is  no  feeling  in  man's  nature  which  re- 
presses the  irregular  action  of  any  pjissiou  so  ]>owerfully  as  the  sense  of 
sliame.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  dunjrai:e  of  a  felon's  doom  that  deters  us 
fruiu  crime  far  more  than  the  \yiuu  of  it.     And  certainly  it  would  be 
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'm  guiii  to  hutnaDitj  and  to  the  Btatef  if  some  penalty  could  be  aimed 
at  the  iense  of  sliame»  iwithout  antaiHng  upon  an  olSbuder,  and  perhaps 
on  an  uno^^nding  family,  the  privations  incident  to  imprboumant. 
I  ihink  such  a  penalty  is  to  be  fonnd  for  some  offences  iu  the  ex* 
jjosure,  at  some  puUlic  place,  of  the  nmnrn  of  the  oJfeuder  marked  with 
ins  offence.  The  efiact  of  such  a  penalty  woulJj  I  tlunk,  he  confli- 
derable  in  country  ploees,  aad  it  would  not  be  wholly  inopenitive  even 
in  towns.  For  drunkenne^  for  neglect  of  family,  and  for  soma  other 
otfencea,  it  would  be  a  fitting  pi;niahment.  For  the  ill-treatment  of  a 
wife  it  would  be  most  justly  added  to  an  imprisonment,  and  would  bo 
pAliO  from  the  objection  to  the  addition  of  corporal  punishment. 
"^  For  offences  of  this  class,  it  would  be  a  humane  substitute  for  the 
old  punishment  of  tJm  stocks.  And  if  hxik-up  houses  were  built  in 
country  plaoes,  the  name  placed  upon  the  wall  outside  might  often 
save  the  offender  the  pain  of  being  locked  in.  This  kind  of  poniah- 
ment  is  the  penalty  used,  I  beheve,  with  gr^it  effect  at  the  Stock 
Exchange  ;  and  it  is  practically  the  chief  peual  element  in  outlawry. 

If  a  code  of  penalties  should  be  framed  in  aocordance  with  tho 
theory  w^hich  I  have  imperfectly  indicated,  a  few  changes  would  be 
re<|uired  in  some  of  the  modes  of  procedure.  But  this  is  a  branch  of 
tlm  subject  which  does  not  fall  withiji  my  province.*  The  inquired 
arrangoments  would,  however,  be  easily  effected 

I  am  not  theorist  enough  to  suppose  that  what  1  have  proposed 
can  at  once  be  reduced  to  f^^ctice.  And  I  beg  to  guard  myself 
aguxyit  being  thought  to  suggest  these  praotical  measures  as  a  com- 
plete plan  for  giving  effect  to  the  theory  which  I  have  submitted. 
The  purport  of  this  paper  is  rather  to  indicate  a  method  of  solving 
the  genera]  quiistion  touching  this  punisliment  of  ofiendens,  than  to 
offer  a  solution  of  it.  But  I  hope  it  may  uot  have  been  out  of  place, 
at  an  inaugural  meeting  of  a  society  for  promoting  sj>cial  science,  to 
have  put  tbrwai'd  a  tlioory*  with  whatever  defects,  which  may  servo 
a3  a  guide  for  future  inv'e^tigation,  and  as  a  point  ou  whigh  di^cus^ion 
may  turn,  until  the  theoiy  b  either  established,  or  suiierseded  by  a 
more  correct  interpretation  of  the  laws  which  goYom  this  nethor 
provinoe  of  the  moml  world. 


On  Punishment     By  Captain  Maconochie,  E,N.,  K.H.f 

Thb  writer  remarked  that  attention  hm  been  idmost  eatclusively 
directed  to  the  extemahi  of  punishment  rather  than  to  its  principles* 
Tlio  hnpithm  which  might  be  atidi'ctsHed  to  pmoners  have  scan-'idy 


•  Now  that  t^  udmioi^tratiaii  of  crimiiiikl  jus  tie*  n  tnui»feiT©d  *>  (afgiely  to 
petty  uessiiiiiii,  I  nuty  perhaps  suggent  tl^At  it  becornes  a  matter  i>f  some  importaiUM 
that  theai!  C4>tirts  shoiud  bt  iiiade  c-oini*  of  rc«onL 

"f  Tliia  F)<^|*c^  liavinf^  liei^n  Alreaily  priiittHl  »nt]  circulatted  ui  H  icpoiate  fom^i  a 
«hi>ri  iibHtriM^I  of  tlti  i^outeutii  ia  <di>u@  ueceetifrrji 
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been  regarded.    The  only  formal  attempt  whicli  has  been  made  in 
that  direction  \a  the  mark  syBtem. 

Punishment  should  have  two  objects  in  view — first,  to  inflict  retri- 
bution on  offenders  for  offences  committed,  thereby  exemplifying,  both 
to  themselves  and  others,  the  penal  consequences  of  crime,  deterring 
from  its  futiu^  commission,  and  if  possible  creating,  in  the  already 
guilty,  sorrow  for  the  past  and  good  resolution  for  the  future;  and 
next,  to  accompany  these  emotions  with  such  habits  and  principles  of 
conduct  as  may  tend  to  confirm  and  render  permanent  and  practical 
the  impression  so  made  on  them.  And  it  is  in  compassing  the  last  of 
these  objects  that  existing  punishment  most  strikingly  fails, — though 
it  errs,  on  consideration  also  most  obviously,  in  both, — and  very  much 
from  the  same  cause — the  not  distinctly  recognizing  the  limits 
between  the  two,  and  by  their  unwise  union  (their  immediate 
practical  aspects  being  different)  neutralizing  the  efforts  made  to 
compass  both. 

The  mark  system  aims  at  reversing  all  this.  The  first  step  proposed 
is  to  separate  punishment  from  reformation,  giving  them  different 
fields  of  action,  different  agents  in  conducting  that  action,  and  leaving  as 
little  discretion  as  possible  with  any.  As  regards  the  penal  action  of 
punishment,  the  retribution  desired  to  be  inflicted  by  it,  the  law  itself 
imposes  imprisonment  and  hard  labour  in  requital  for  it,  nothing 
beyond — neither  degradation  nor  direct  compulsion  in  enforcing  the 
labour,  nor  a  studied  absence  of  motive  in  promoting  it;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  directs  no  rations,  or  other  supplies  or  indulgences,  as 
necessarily  to  form  a  portion  of  punishment.  These  are  usually 
justified  on  the  plea  that  inasmuch  as  a  prisoner,  by  the  very  &ct  of 
imprisonment,  is  debarred  from  his  usual  means  of  earning  a  sub- 
sistence, he  must  be  otherwise  supported — which  is  granted; — but 
must  he  be  therefore  gratuitously  supported)  He  cannot  earn  a  sub- 
sistence by  usual  means,  but  may  he  not  be  supplied  with  unusual 
ones  instead — a  judicious  mixture  of  moral  and  physical  task,  in  the 
accomplishment  of  which  he  may  have  the  same  motives  presented  to 
him  to  exertion,  diligence,  economy,  prudence,  self-denial,  and  the 
other  minor  virtues  of  social  life,  kept  habitually  active  in  bondage,  as 
when  virtuously  exerting  himself  in  free  society  ?  Nor  is  this  all  A 
criminal  who  has  forfeited  his  liberty  through  misconduct  may  surely 
justly  be  required,  besides  maintaining  himself,  to  purchase  back  his 
liberation  by  a  proportionate  period  of  good  conduct;  and  this  further 
postulate  being  granted,  the  whole  mark  system  is  admitted,  for  the 
marks  are  merely  proposed  as  counters  (or  as  money  in  free  life),  by 
which  obedience  and  exertion  may  be  appraised,  and  their  exchange 
fiicilitated. 

Captain  Maconochie  observed  that  it  was  a  remarkable  &cl,  not 
usually  adverted  to,  that  there  are  habitually  more  reconvictions 
among  prisoners  who  come  from  a  superior  prison  than  from  cateris 
paribus  a  very  inferior  one ;  and  in  the  penal  colonies,  with  all  the 
moral  injuries  that  they  doubtless  inflicted,  the  rate  of  reconviction 
which   their  books  exhibited   was  usually  low  as  compared   with 
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iglaud.  Their  crimes  were  frequently  deep,  but  Bot  retativelj  very 
numerous.  It  seemed  to  him  Impoasibie  to  avoid  the  couclusiDn  that 
the  minute  supervision  aod  regulations  maintained  in  our  best  gaols^ 
relaxed  necessarOy  in  o^ir  inferior  ones,  impoaaible  to  be  maintain^ 
in  ordinary  transportation,  and  for  which  he  Bystematieally  aubati- 
tuted  where  he  could  a  large  meastire  of  aelf-gaidauce,  with  a  strong 
motive  to  direct  it  right,  was  in  Btrictness  unfavourable  to  prisoners* 
reform.  It  may  often  give  the  deaire  of  umendtneut,  but  it  takes 
away  the  ability.  It  ©nfeeblea  characterj  makes  it  always  seek  to 
lean  upon  direction,  and  delivers  it  up  hand  bound  to  subsequent 
temptation. 

The  foi*m  recommended  by  Oapttun  3iaconochie  is  as  follows : — 
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The  figures  in  these  columns  to  be  filled  up  from  a  scale  of  5^ 
strictly  according  to  the  ofEc«r  h  estimate  of  the  prisoner's  conduct  in 
each  particular:  3  thus  expressiug  a  little  better  than  middling;  i,  1, 
4,  5,  the  opposite  extremes;  o,  or  omission,  to  indicate  no  approval 
at  all  in  the  particular  column.  The  £iiit  column.  Headed  'Personal 
demeanour/  is  specially  directed  to  encourage  minor  virtues,  and  dis- 
courage similar  offences^  When  habits  appear  of  indiflerenoe^  want  of 
order  or  cleanliness,  disobligingness,  defective  temper,  swearings  flash 
or  other  improper  language,  or  any  other  petty  irregularity  scarcely 
deserving  the  name  of  offence,  yet  forbidden  and  to  be  repi'esscd, 
prisoners  will  rise  or  fall  in  this  column  according  as  they  avoid  or 
indulge  in  them*  The  columns  indicating  ^  kinds  of  employment^ 
indulgences  (as  bedding,  clothing,  ceU-fumiture,  letters,  visitSi  or 
whatever  of  this  kind  may  be  permitted),  and  offences/  will  be  best 
filled  up  with  capital  letters,  A,  B,  Cj  taken  fmm  tables  indicating 
them  in  detail.  Food  need  not  be  thus  explained,  its  mxture  l>eing 
sufficiently  indicjited  by  the  price  (marks)  charged  for  it.  And  the 
chaphiin*s  and  schoolmaster's  reports  are  recommended  to  be  given  in 
a  fractional  form,  as  ^,  |,  &c*,  the  upper  figure  iudicating  what  is 
already  possessed^  the  under  the  diligence  evinced  in  acquiring  more, 
both  to  be  added  in  the  day^s  account. 
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A  modification  of  the  mark  system  has  been  reoently  introduoed 
among  our  convicts  in  Western  Australia,  and,  so  &r  as  it  has  been 
tried,  has  been  successful.  In  1840  Sir  Qeorge  Gipps,  in  New  South 
Wales,  and  in  1847  Sir  William  Dennison,  in  Van  Dieman*s  Land, 
introduced  such  a  system  in  their  respective  road-partios,  and  with 
the  same  immediate  result.  An  approach  to  the  principle  has  been 
also  made  by  Captain  Crofton,  in  his  management  of  the  convict 
prisons  in  Ireland.     [See  ante,  p.  262.] 


A  discussion  then  took  place  on  the  group  of  papers  previously 
read. 

Mr.  G.  Merrt,  Visiting  Justice  of  Reading  Gaol,  bore  testimony  to 
the  efficacy  of  flogging  as  a  punishment  for  juvenile  offenders.  He 
also  called  attention  to  the  anomaly  of  the  present  system^  by  which 
convicts  sentenced  to  transportation  or  penal  servitude  are  never 
allowed  to  be  in  solitary  confinement  more  than  nine  months,  while 
persons  sentenced  to  imprisonment  are  separately  confined  for  two,  or 
even  three  years. 

Dr.  Lton  Platfair  said  that,  having  been  directed  by  the  Poor 
Law  Board  to  report  upon  the  dietary  of  workhouses,  he  had  paid 
some  attention  to  the  dietary  of  prisons.  The  present  dietaries  were 
framed  without  due  regard  to  the  proportions  which  the  food  con- 
tained of  elements  producing  flesh  and  elements  producing  heat  The 
waste  of  the  body  was  caused  by  exercise,  not  by  confinement  or 
mental  emotion.  Consequently,  the  scale  of  diet  should  be  regulated 
according  to  the  amount  and  kind  of  labour,  not  according  to  the 
length  of  imprisonment. 

Id  answer  to  a  question  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Bracebridge,  Dr.  Playfidr  stated 
that  he  thought  maize  might  be  introduced  with  advantage  into  pri»on 
dietaries. 

In  answer  to  a  question  by  the  President,  Dr.  Smith  said  that  he 
concurred  in  Dr.  Playfair's  opinion  that  the  dietary  sliould  be  based 
u]>on  the  analysis  of  food  into  its  heat-producing  and  flesh-producing 
elements. 

Mr.  E.  B.  Wheatlet  Balme  asked  whether,  in  solitary  confine- 
ment, the  prisoner  did  not  require  more  nutritious  diet? 

Dr.  Smith  said  that  absolute  confinement  wasted  the  body  less,  and 
less  nourishment  was  required;  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  powers  of 
assimilation  in  the  body  became  less,  and  it  was  very  diJSicult  to 
preserve  the  health  in  solitude  and  idleness.  The  prisoner  should  be 
examined  from  time  to  time  by  the  medical  officer,  that  his  health 
might  be  preserved ;  but  his  food  ought  certainly  to  be  diminislied 

The  PRESIDKNT  inquired  wliether,  in  the  o}>iniou  of  Dr.  Playfair  and 
Dr.  Smith,  it  would  be  practicable  to  form  a  good  normal  dietary  for 
all  prisoners,  subject  only  to  the  discretion  of  the  medical  officer  in 
exceptional  cases. 

Dr.  Smith  and  Dr.  Playfair  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Bracebridge  suggested  that  directions  should  be  issued  by 
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^^tUe  Govemment  as  to  the  cooking  of  the  {ood  m  priBons.  In  hia  own 
experii^nce  &t  th©  hospital  at  Scutari,  the  ignomnoe  of  oar  Bo]diers  of 
that  art  caused  serious  inconrement^,  while  in  the  French  kitchan 
everything  wiit?  skilfully  done, 

rThe  PaEsxDE^JT  then  having  call^  the  attention  of  the  aeotioii  to 
tiie  suhject  of  short  imprisoiimeiitfl, 
Mr.  T.  B,  L.  Bakeii  said,  that  in  many  cases  a  short  imprisonment 
was  felt  by  a  criminal  a  heavier  punish  me  ot  than  a  longer  one.     In 
the  one  ca/ie,  the  criminal  waa  found  to  fret  under  it,  while  in  the 
other  he  became  accustomed  to  the  prison  life,  and  it  had  the  effect  of 
B  hardening  him.     His  own  opinion  was,  tliat  an  imprisonment  should 
B  either  be  very  short  or  very  Jong — either  a  week,  for  iufltauce,  or  two 
H  je&i^j  in  order  that  in  the  latter  period  his  eonnexion  with  hia  foi*mer 
■^associates  might  be  entirely  severed.     Imprisonment  for  one  or  two 
montha  ought  to  be  altogether  avoided. 

Lord  Ibosstrie  said,  that  in  Stafford  gaol  casual  offenders  were 
made  to  sleep  upon  a  barrack  bed  with  a  wooden  pillow,     Short  iin- 

■  prisonments  would  bo  found  much  more  efficient  if  they  were  made 
luoi:^  severe^  He  had  also  found  flogging  have  a  beneficial  effect 
upon  juvenile  offenders,  and  he  thought  it  ought  to  be  more  generally 
resorted  to,  where  other  means  had  failed. 

Mr,  Ek  B.  Wreatlet  Balme  expressed  a  strong  opinion  against 
flogging,  which  he  thought  generally  hardened  an  offender.  In  the 
course  of  his  attendances  at  quarter  sessions  he  had  paid  great  atteu- 
tion  to  the  antecedents  of  the  offeoden  who  were  tried,  and  he  had 
foand,  In  very  many  cases,  thut  the  criminals  had  oommeuced  their 
career  of  cnme  with  a  wbi]>pjng. 

After  a  few  words  from  the  Be  v.  J,  PiEUJ,  Mr*  EoHtnrD  F.  MooitE 

ttaid,  that  he  was  in  favour  of  a  week^s  imprisonment  and  one  or  two 
whippings  for  smidl  offences*  He  also  observed  that  a  had  effect  was 
produced  by  the  detention  of  the  criminal  in  prison  before  triaU  The 
trial  and  punishment  oitght  to  follow  a^s  speedily  as  possible  after  tl^e 
commission  of  the  offence, 

Mr.  T,  C,  S,  Kyicni^bslet  (stipendiary  magistrate  of  Birmingham) 
said,  that  three-fourths  of  the  <!asGa  which  came  before  him  were  dis^ 
posed  of  summarily^  though  he  gave  the  prisoner  the  option  of  being 
sent  for  trial  before  a  jury.  With  respect  to  short  imprisonments,  he 
was  formerly  of  opinion  that  it  was  useless  to  send  an  offender  for  a 
short  imprisonment;  but  he  subsequontly  tried  with  good  effect  a 
we«ik^s  impri^^onment  and  a  flogging.  And  latterly  he  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  giving  to  boys,  on  their  first  conviction,  one  day's  im- 
H  prisonment  and  a  flogging,  wliich  he  had  found  so  efficient  that  he  had 
^B  only  known  one  l)oy  so  treated  make  his  reappearance  at  the  bar.  The 
disiftdvmit^e  of  ohort  imprisonment  was,  that  the  criminal  derived 
very  little  benefit  from  the  instructions  of  the  ciiaplain  or  school- 
master, 

Mr,  Eu*!OTr  remarked,  that  the  infliction  of  ]>ain  was  a  very  im- 
^^portant  part  of  puninhmenL  It  was  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
^Lidea  of  vepgeance  ought  to  be  entirely  laid  aside  in  dealing  with 
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criminals.  Hesentment  against  wrong-doers  was  a  nataral  and  holj 
feeling;  and  although  individuals  ought  not  to  take  the  law  into  their 
own  hands,  and  assume  the  power  of  exercising  vengeance,  jet  the 
State  ought  to  do  so  on  their  behalf.  He  was  of  opinion  that  it  was 
very  desirable  to  retain  the  punishment  of  flogging;  and  if  it  was 
inflicted  on  boys,  he  did  not  see  why  it  should  not  be  extended  to  men. 

The  Rev.  T.  Carter  (Chaplain  of  Liverpool  Qaol)  protested  against 
Mr.  Elliott's  doctrine  that  the  exercise  of  vengeance  was  part  of  the 
duty  of  the  State  in  dealing  with  criminals.  With  respect  to  the  punish- 
ment of  flogging,  he  considered  it  inappropriate,  because  it  was  almost 
impossible  for  the  magistrate,  in  passing  sentence,  to  know  the  dispo- 
sition or  state  of  mind  of  the  boy,  or  whether  flogging  would  or  not 
have  a  beneficial  effect  upon  him.  In  this  respect  it  differed  from  the 
same  correction  inflicted  by  a  parent. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Garnett,  M.P.,  said,  that  at  the  Conference  on  the 
Reformation  of  Criminals,  at  Bristol,  last  year,  there  was  a  great  dif- 
ference of  opinion  on  the  question  whether  any  imprisonment  at  all 
ought  to  be  inflicted  on  yoimg  offenders  on  their  first  conviction.  The 
plan  adopted  by  Mr.  Kynneraley  of  simply  giving  a  day's  imprison- 
ment and  a  flogging  seemed  to  solve  the  dijfficulty.  He  would  suggest 
that  in  such  cases  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  send  for  the  parents 
of  the  child,  and  sometimes  to  allow  the  &ther  to  inflict  the  punish- 
ment himself 

Mr.  Ktnkersley  said,  that  whenever  he  sentenced  a  boy  to  a 
flogging  he  was  always  in  the  habit  of  sending  for  his  parents  (if  be 
had  any)  and  obtaining  their  consent,  and  allowing  them  to  be  present 
at  its  infliction. 

Mr.  Joseph  Sturge  thought  that  flogging  almost  always  had  a 
hardening  effect  upon  a  boy.  The  evil  might  indeed  be  lessened  if  all 
magistrates  were  to  exercise  the  same  discretion  as  Mr.  Kynnersley, 
but  it  was  impossible  to  anticipate  that. 

Mr.  Jelinoer  Stmons  said  that,  so  far  as  he  had  been  able  to  judge, 
boys  preferred  a  flogging  to  an  imprisonment,  but  it  generally  had  the 
effect  of  hardening  them.  He  beUeved  that  some  punishment  ought 
to  be  inflicted  on  juvenile  offenders,  but  the  question  was  how  to 
punish.  Some  persons  said  that  children  sinned  *  without  discretion.* 
He  did  not  agree  to  this :  on  the  contrary,  he  believed  that  they  often 
sinned  with  greater  discretion  than  many  adulta  Confinement  in  a 
reformatory  school  was  not  enough  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  society. 
At  the  same  time  he  protested  against  the  notion  entertained  by  some 
persons  that  reformatories  were  made  too  comfortable— if  so,  why 
did  boys  so  often  run  away  from  them? 

The  discussion  then  terminated. 
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On  the  Refonnalorif  and  Re f age  Union.     By  tlie  Rev.  Hemiy  J, 
HATcnj  Chaplain  of  the  Jlome  of  Correction^  Wandsworth. 

■  The  writer  eta  ted  that  the  Reformatory  and  Refuge  Union*  wa^ 
estabiidied  as  a  centre  of  information  and  encouragement  for  Refor- 
MATORIESj  EEFUGf^S,  INDUSTRIAL  ScHOOLS,  aBtl  other  aimiJar  instltU- 
tioug  for  tbe  prevefUian  of  juvenile  cxime,  and  the  reformatiQu  of 
crmiinab  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  objects'  of  the  UnioQ 
are  as  follows; — 

1,  To  collect  and  diflTuse  information  ae  to  the  operations  and  results 
of  all  such  institutions;  to  afford  a  means  of  communication  between 
their  prumoters,  and  of  concerted  action  with  reference  to  the  Gof  ern^ 
ment,  the  Legiilature,  and  public  bodtea  in  general. 

3.  To  facilitate  the  establishment  of  new  institutions,  the  seleciion 
and  ti^ainiiig  of  efBcient  muflters,  matrons,  and  assistanta,  the  procure- 
tiient  of  bookj  and  school  material  for  educational  or  industrial  work, 

»iuid  the  ultimate  proviaion  for  inmates  by  emigration  or  aituations  of 
permanent  employment, 
3.  To  promote  the  peligiou9j  intellectual^  and  industrial  education 
of  the  inmates  of  such  institutions ;  and  without  interfering  in  their 
management,  to  encourage  those  who  conduct  them  in  evei^^  effort  to 
elevate  and  reclaim  the  neglected  and  criminal  claaa,  by  educating 
them  in  the  fear  of  God  and  the  knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 

The  Committee  of  the  Union  have  occupied  themselvca  more  with 
the  internal  arrangements  and  success  of  these  institutions  than  with 
the  legislative  features  of  the  movement^  and  the  more  they  become 
acquainted  with  the  working  of  the  reformatory  cause  the  more  they 
are  convinced  of  the  paramount  importanoe  of  making  that  the  basis 
of  euccesSj  which  has  been  adopted  aa  the  basis  of  the  Reformatory 
^  and  Kefuge  Union^  namelj^,  *  educatiou  in  the  fear  and  love  of  God 
H  &nd  the  kn&td&dtje  ofihe  Holy  Soriptares.^ 

^      liooking  at  the  extreme  importance  of  the  dififuBion  of  proper  and 
reliable  information,  relating  to  facta  and  experience,  they  have  col- 
^^lected  at  considerable  pains  short  accounta  of  the  formation,  object, 
^B^nanagement,  and  results  of  the  existing  Reformatories,  Refuges,  and 
i      Industrial  School s,  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.     These  have  been 
published  in  as  concise  a  form  as  may  consist  with  a  fail*  promulgation 
of  the  opei^tions  of  each.     For  better  convenience  they  have  been 
divided  into  two  part:! — the  first  containing  the  metropolitan  institu- 
tions, and  the  second  those  of  the  provinces.     These  together  form  a 
Tery  valuable  and  convenient  hand-book^  whence  a  general  knowledge 
may  be  derived  of  1 1 6  institutions  established  in  diflerant  parts  of 
^  the  United  Kingdom,  for  the  purpose  of  checking  the  growth  of  crime 
B  in  the  young,  or  of  reclaiming  those  who  have  become  entangled  in 
^  its  meshes. 

Tbey  have  also  directed  their  attention  to  the  training  of  maatc^rs 
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for  the  especial  work  of  Reformatories,  and  with  this  view  have  placed 
candidates  in  training,  at  the  expense  of  the  Union,  at  the  Philan- 
thropic Farm  School,  formerly  under  the  Rev.  Sydney  Turner,  and 
now  under  the  Rev.  Edwin  Gyles;  and  also  in  the  Glasgow  House  of 
Refuge,  under  the  Rev.  A.  K.  M'Oullum. 

The  Union  have  also  aided  institutions,  hy  making  grants  of  books 
for  lending  libraries,  and  by  diffusing  information  and  explanations 
with  respect  to  the  minutes  of  the  Committee  of  Privy  Cooncil  on 
Education,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  them  to  obtain  aid  from 
Government. 

The  writer  also  made  some  observations  on  the  kind  of  employment 
which  should  be  adopted  in  Reformatory  and  Industrial  Schools,  and 
expressed  his  opinions  in  the  form  of  the  following  propositions: — 

1st.  That  as  a  general  rule^  no  boy  unpaid  for,  except  under  peculiar 
circumstances,  shall  be  taught  any  skilled  trade,  which  the  honest  boy 
could  not  learn  without  an  outlay  of  money. 

2ndly.  The  certain  weekly  payments  made  on  behalf  of  any  inmate, 
shall  entitle  him,  according  to  the  amount,  to  be  taught  in  certcun 
skilled  handicrafts. 

3rdly.  That  the  best  kind  of  employment  for  Reformatories  and 
Industrial  Schools  would  be  such  as,  without  involving  any  great 
outlay  in  material,  or  masters,  or  admitting  of  much  waste  of  material, 
would  implant  habits  of  industry,  and  enable  a  willing  lad  to  earn  a 
living  not  so  much  by  skill  as  by  application  and  steady  labour. 

Mr.  Hatch  concluded  by  recommending  that  there  should  be  attached 
to  every  prison  a  se])arate  fund,  to  enable  the  prison  authorities  to 
give  to  every  one  who  showed  a  desire  to  lead  a  different  life,  an 
opportunity  of  verifying  his  professions.  And  he  particularly  alluded 
to  a  Society  with  which  he  is  connected  as  secretary,  *  The  Surrey 
Society  for  the  Employment  and  Reformation  of  Discharged  Prisoners,* 
which  has  been  in  existence  since  the  year  1824,  quietly  and  unos- 
tentatiously doing  its  duty. 

Statement  of  the  Objects  and  Action  of  the  National  Reformatory 
Union,  By  0.  \V.  Hastings,  Honorary  Secretary  to  the 
Union, 

Mr.  Hastings  said  that  the  National  Reformatory  Union*  had  a  field 
of  operations  distinct  from  tliat  occupied  by  the  Reformatory  and 
Refuge  Union,  and  for  wMch  it  was  i>eculiarly  fitted  by  its  organiza- 
tion and  the  class  of  members  belonging  to  it.  The  Reformatory  and 
Refuge  Union  dealt  with  the  internal  constitution  of  Reformatory 
Sch(x>ls ;  it  endeavoured  to  improve  their  discipline ;  to  supply  them 
with  well-trained  masters;  to  give  their  managers  the  means  of 
exchanging  experience  and  information ;  to  assist  their  extension ;  to 
carry  out,  in  short,  the  practical  details  of  the  reformatory  movemeut 
These  duties  had  been  j)erformed,  if  he  might  be  ][>ermitted  to  say  so, 
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with  equal  zeal  and  elBoiencj,  The  Natii>nal  Reformatory  Uidon,  on 
the  other  hamU  devoted  Itiielf  moi^  especially  to  the  coasideration  of 
the  philciiSophiciLl  atid  Jegi»lative  qutsiition^  afieotiDg  the  subject;  it 
endeavoured  U>  wzt  as  an  orgnn  of  coianmaication  between  the  public, 
the  Govertiment,  and  the  Legislature;  it  suggasted  to  Parliament  any 
enjM!imentsi  that  appeared  expedient  whether  amendment  of  the 
existing  Zavv^  or  additions  to  it;  and  it  carefully  ejcaroiuetl  any  BOU 
presented  to  either  House  which  bore  upon  reformatory  aotion. 

The  original  Aet  {17  ^  18  Vict.  cap.  H6),  which  liad  established 
the  present  system  of  reformatory  schools  under  legialativ^e  aanetion, 
Oft  alao  a  short  amending  Act  {i%U  19  Yict.  cap.  87),  had  been  pas^d 
before  the  Union  came  into  existence,  and  were  ehieiiy  owing  to  the 
Reformatory  Oonferenoes  held  in  Birraiuglmm,  But  an  important 
amending  Bill  was  introdueed  by  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  in  the 
saasion  which  followed  the  formation  of  the  Union,  and  to  this 
measure  its  moat  anxious  attention  was  directed.  The  clausee  of  the 
Bill  (now  19  4  20  Viet,  ciip*  109)  were  maturely  weighed,  and  several 
valuable  improyements  and  additions  were  introduced  in  accordance 
with  the  suggestiona  made  by  the  Union  ;  In  particular,  the  provision 
enabling  pareots  to  object  to  the  school  to  which  a  child  may  be  aent^ 
w^hieh  had  the  intended  effect  of  removing  all  apprehension  of  religious 
proselytism ;  and  the  clauses  meeting  some  technical  difticulties  that 
had  arisen  in  proving  the  certificate  of  a  school  or  the  comtuitment  of 
a  child,  and  im]H)sing  a  penalty  on  any  person  who  should  aasist  a 
child  iu  absconding. 

In  the  tiesaion  of  1S57  the  Industrial  Schools^  Eill^  which  had  been 
prepared  by  the  Uoion,  in  conjunction  with  the  Law  Amcndnieat 
Society  and  the  Birmingham  Edncational  Associatiou,  was  introduced 
by  Sir  Stafford  Northcote.  This  measure  aimed  at  eatablishing  the 
same  system  for  iuduBtrtal  as  had  already  been  brought  into  play  for 
reformatory  schools,  It  enabled  the  Committee  of  E^lucation  of  the 
Privy  Council  to  grant  a  eertlticnte  of  fitness  to  any  industrial  schcx^I ; 
and  to  such  certitied  schools  magistrates  might  commit  vagrant 
childi^n  for  a  term  of  yeai's,  and  charge  the  ].iarenta  with  a  weekly 
pajmeut  for  their  maintenance.  The  Bill  met  with  considerable  oppo- 
sition, but  was  ultimately  passed  through  the  House  of  Commons  by 
Mr.  Adder  ley  J  and  through  the  Houae  of  Lords  by  the  Earl  of 
Sh&llesbuiyj  and  received  the  royal  assent  as  the  20  k  21  Viet.  cap.  48. 
It  was  contjdently  auticipated  that  the  provisions  of  this  btatute,  when 
fairly  brought  ijito  play,  would  remove  irom  our  streets  that  class  of 
mi^^rant  ckildren  whom  the  relonnatory  legislation  him  not  touched. 

The  Biil  introduced  during  the  same  se^on  by  Su'  George  CSrey, 
to  promote  the  establiaiimeut  of  Reformatory  Schools,  was  the  sui^Ject 
of  earnest  consideration  by  the  Union.  In  its  first  shape  it  was 
objected  to,  an  likely  to  check  those  vokmtary  eflbrts  to  which  the 
■acoees  of  the  RefSirmatoiy  movement  had  tinque&tionably  been  due  ; 
^nt  when  modified  so  far  as  merely  to  permit  counties  and  boi^ughs 
to  afford  pecutdary  aid  to  Keformatory  Schools,  it  received  almost 
unauioLous  support     Several  valuable  provi^ona  wore  introdtioed  for 
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the  better  enforcing  of  contributions  from  the  parents  of  committed 
children  (which  is  justly  regarded  as  the  keystone  of  the  Reformatoiy 
system) ;  for  punishing  any  person  harbouring  absconding  children ; 
and  to  enable  provisions  to  be  made  for  the  care  of  children  when 
finally  discharged  from  a  school  The  Union  was  much  indebted  to 
Sir  George  Grey  for  the  attention  he  gave  to  its  repreeentationB 
respecting  this  Bill,  which  was  now  20  db  ai  Vict.  cap.  55. 

Mr.  Hastings  alluded  to  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Sydney  Tamer 
to  the  Inspectorship  of  Reformatory  Schools  as  a  great  step  towards 
the  establishment  of  a  regular  and  uniform  Reformatory  system. 
Through  the  annual  reports  of  such  an  officer  a  mass  of  valuable  &ct8 
might  be  accumulated,  and  so  digested  and  arranged  as  to  afford  a 
sure  guide  for  future  operations,  and  ultimately  the  basis  of  scientific 
deductions. 

Mr.  Hastings  said  that  there  did  not  seem  to  be  at  present  any 
need  for  further  legislation ;  but  it  was  v^ry  desirable  that  a  consoli- 
dating Act  should  be  passed,  when  the  law  was  a  little  more  settled, 
to  bring  the  various  statutes  relating  to  Reformatory  and  Industrial 
Schools  into  a  consistent  and  accessible  form.  It  was  also  veiy 
desirable,  seeing  how  tentative  and  experimental  all  Reformatory 
action  must  still  be,  that  patient  and  thoughtful  discussion  should 
take  place  each  year  on  the  various  topics  comprised  under  thft  great 
subject;  and  that  every  efibrt  should  be  made  to  extend  and  carry 
out  those  measures  of  prevention,  which  were  better  even  than  refor- 
mation, so  as  to  eradicate  the  vagrant  and  destitute  class, — destitute 
alike  in  soul,  mind,  and  body, — which  formed,  as  experience  demon- 
strated, the  nursery  of  our  criminal  population. 


On  the  Restoration  of  the  Criminal  to  Society. 
By  J.  W.  Wrey,  M.A.,M.Il.S. 

Tins  |)aper  indicated  a  principle  which  it  was  hoped  might  become  a 
germ  of  future  action.  It  traced  tlie  failures  of  the  ticket-of-leave 
system  to  a  deficient  regard  for  the  humanity  of  the  ex-convict  He 
was  shown  to  be  com])eting  for  bread  on  unequal  terms  while  with- 
out a  defence  against  suspicion,  and  under  the  ban  of  proved  delin- 
qucucies  without  the  protection  of  proved  repentance.  The  State 
had  the  prisoner  in  its  hands,  and  its  treatment  of  him  might  advan- 
tageously afibrd  examples  in  domestic  economy  suitable  for  the 
labourer  and  worthy  of  adaptation  by  the  benevolent;  it  was  also 
said  that  it  might  be  allowed  to  insist  on  reformation  as  a  prelude  to 
liberty,  but  that  there  exists  no  right  to  require  industrious  honesty 
when  it  takes  no  care  to  secure  even  self-respect  to  the  discarded 
vagrant,  to  its  degraded  outlaw.  On  the  other  hand,  the  condition  of 
the  recently  discharged  convict  was  shown  to  contrast  so  harshly  with 
the  regular  diet  and  the  moral  stimuli  of  a  [)rison,  that,  under  present 
circumstances,  even  freedom  herself  appears  to  perish  in  the  act  when 
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she  opens  the  doors  of  his  gaol,  but  allows  him  to  wander  forth,  the 
sla^e  of  nnatoned  antecedents. 

It  was  then  submitted  that  merely  to  have  suffered  the  penalty  of 
crime  was  not  held  to  be  either  in  the  colonies  or  at  home  a  cer- 
tificate of  reformation  or  a  passport  to  employment,  and  that  the 
duty  of  the  Government  was  not  fulfilled  when  it  sent  forth  its  unholy 
victims  to  seek  employment  as  honest  men;  that  voluntary  and 
reflated  exertion  under  privation  should  be  required  by  the  State, 
and  that  an  opportunity  was  due  to  the  prisoner  to  wipe  out  the 
degradation  of  past  crime  before  his  discharge. 

Submission  to  punishment  was  said,  at  the  same  time,  to  be  a  debt 
due  to  the  community,  to  countervail  past  example,  and  perpetual 
imprisonment  or  police  surveillance  were  noticed  as  the  ultimatum 
for  known  incorrigibles. 

As  a  substitute  for  the  present  ticket-of-Ieave  discharge,  a  system 
was  then  enunciated,  based  on  the  principles  that  the  prisoner — 

I  St.  Be  punished 

2ndly.  That  the  punishment  be  so  conducted  as  to  deter  the 
prisoner  and  others  horn  crime. 

3rdly.  That  he  be  made  capable  of  honest  self-support 

4thly.  Be  given  an  opportunity  of  earning  an  attested  character  for 
steady  industry. 

Its  main  features  were : — 

A  sentence  allotting  fixed  proportions  of  its  term  to  punishment 
in  hard  labour,  and  to  testing  r^ormation  in  free  labour,  leaving  a 
large  margin  for  prison  discipline  and  for  successive  trials  by  the  re- 
forming convict  to  maintain  continuously  the  industry  demanded  during 
the  full  term  of  free  labour  or  for  remission  with  a  ticket  of  leave. 

Hard  labour  to  mean  labour  painfully  fatiguing,  with  diet  ac- 
cordingly. 

Solitary  confinement  in  darkness  or  otherwise  during  the  following 
day  to  ensue  on  neglect  of  hard  labour. 

Punishment  to  admit  of  no  remission,  as  the  past  example  admits 
no  present  palliation. 

The  greater  part  of  this  to  be  inflicted  in  the  early  stage  of  the 
sentence,  the  remainder  at  regular  intervals  in  the  period  of  free  labour. 

During  the  latter  term  the  work  also  to  consist  of  compulsory 
labour  sufficient  to  maintain  the  prisoner,  and  voluntary  labour  at 
regular  intervals. 

Hard  labour  to  be  substituted  for  any  of  the  compulsory  part  of 
free  labour  neglected. 

Continuous  industry,  during  a  period  equal  to  the  whole  term 
allotted  to  free  labour,  to  be  the  sme  qtui  non  for  a  character  to  entitle 
to  a  ticket-of-leave  discharge. 

Free  labour  to  be  applied  to  work  in  constant  demand — invigorating, 
suited  to  all  able-bodied  men,  and  remunerative,  that  it  might  admit 
of  execution  either  within  or  beyond  the  prison  walls. 

That  while  this  work  should  not  be  of  a  superior  class,  it  should  not 
be  more  severe  than  that  of  the  ordinary  £fvrm  labourer,  and  the  diet 
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at  the  time  such  as  can  be  commanded  with  the  minimum  wages  of 
such  men. 

Trenching,  as  part  of  spade  husbandry,  was  noticed  as  fulfilling  manj 
of  these  requirements. 

That  the  punishment  of  hard  labour  would  be  rendered  deterrent 
becauiie  made  of  certain  duration,  and  repeated  at  fixed  intervals. 

Tliat  endurance  under  it  should  form  no  element  of  the  character 
for  industry. 

It  was  iirged,  in  conclusion,  that  this  deterrent  punishment  and 
refonned  habits,  attested  by  continuous  patient  labour,  were  likely  to 
afford  suflicient  guarantees  to  cni])loyer8,  and  security  to  society,  in  the 
restoration  to  it  of  the  reformed  criminal. 


Prison  Statistics.      By  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Burt,  Chaplain  of  the 
Birmingham  GaoL 

The  object  of  this  ]>a]>cr  was  to  show  that  Birmingham  stood  com- 
paratively lower,  as  re^^arded  commitments  of  both  sexes^  than  many 
other  large  towns.  The  author  did  not  draw  any  conclusions  from  the 
statistical  table  he  had  read,  his  object  being  merely  to  induce  investi- 
gation into  the  causes  of  the  existing  disparity. 


Mr.  W.  Moroan  gave  some  account  of  the  Reformatories  at  Bir- 
mingham and  in  the  neighbourhood, — namely,  at  Saltley,  Smethwick, 
Coventry,  Stoke  Prior,  and  Shelsley. 


lieformatoricH  for  Convicted  Girls,     By  Mary  Carpenter. 

IT  is  but  recently  that  the  position  of  convicted  girls,  of  young 
female  children  who  by  their  misdeeds  or  vicious  tendencies  have 
separated  themselves  from  society,  has  engaged  public  attention. 

Until  lately  some  have  sujiposed,  on  the  one  hand,  that  little 
creatures  of  the  '  softer  sex  *  cannot  have  arrived  at  such  a  pitch  of 
wickedness  as  to  require  the  intervention  of  the  strong  hand  of  the 
law,  or  the  agency  of  a  public  institution,  to  curb  and  correct  vicious 
propensities  ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  those  whose  avocations  have 
brought  them  into  personal  contact,  either  within  or  without  the 
prison  walls,  with  neglected  and  depraved  girls,  have  with  horror  be- 
held in  them  such  an  amount  of  dcsjierate  wickedness,  of  indescribable 
corrui)tion  of  all  that  should  have  been  good  and  pure  in  their  nature, 
that  they  have  despaired  of  doing  anything  effectual  to  reform 
them.  Such  a  conviction  would  naturally  be  forced  on  the  mind  by 
an  experience  similar  to  that  of  tlie  Il<»v.  T.  Carter,  who  in  his  speech 
at  the  conference  at  Birmingham,  six  years  ago,  which  may  be 
regarded  os  the  commencement  of  the  prebent  movement,  made  this 
statement.  *  Out  of  twenty-six  females  in  the  Liverpool  Gaol,  aU 
of  whom  commenced  as  juveniles,  I  found  that  twenty-five  had 
been  in  gaol  on  an  average  seven  times  each ;  the  other  I  do  not 
think  it  fidr  or  proper  to  bring  forward  as  an  average  example, 
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bec&use  ahe  has  baeii  fiitj-sereik  times  in  gaoL     The  ayeimge  time 
eacli  ii  knoirn  to  spend  in  gaol  m  fi^e  yeara. ' 

Bat  even  within  tba  last  je&r  the  conviction  has  been  gnidiiaUj 
gaining  ground  that  aometliing  ought  to  be  done  fur  such  children^ 
and  that  somethiug  cai^i  be  done,  for  not  only  have  the  reformatories 
for  girhg  m  existence  at  the  la^it  meeting  of"  the  National  Reibr- 
tnatorj  Union,  been  nearly  doubled  in  the  number  of  inmatea  and 
the  extent  of  their  operations,  but  fresh  institutions  have  sprung 
op,  and  others  ai-e  in  contemplation.  The  work  is  new,  we  are  all 
comparatively  leaniera  in  it ;  some  of  the  results  of  actual  experienoe 
maj  be  us^eful  to  fellow-labourers,  without  entering  into  thoae  details 
of  nmnagement  which  may  be  found  well  seated  in  the  prize  essays 
on  *  Work,  Labour,  and  Bast^  in  fieformatoriea*' 

All  persons  who  have  come  much  into  actual  interoourse  with 
both  boys  and  girls  of  the  ^perishing  and  dangerous  classes*  have 
fully  agreed  with  my  own  experieDce,  that  the  girls  are  fiir  the 
most  hardened  and  difiicidt  to  manage.  A  strong  coocuriient  testi» 
mony  of  this  was  presented  to  me  yesterday  by  one  of  the  commia- 
sioners  of  lunacy,  who  had  been  himself  for  a  long  course  of  ye^rs 
the  manager  of  a  large  institution.  The  females  he  found  infinitely 
more  outrageous  than  the  males  ;  and  when  exoited,  they  used  kkn- 
guage  indicating  a  depth  and  intensity  of  wickedness  which  he 
would  not  liave  thought  the  heart  of  a  man,  still  less,  as  he  said, 

I  that  of  li  woman,  could  have  conceived- 

It  is  also  a  well-known  fact  that  many  of  the  bo3rs  brought  before 
magistrates  and  sent  to  prison^  and  not  a  few  of  those  sentenced  to 
reformatories,  have  been  guilty  of  nothing  more  than  would  have 
called  foith  only  a  reprimand  or  sehool  puuishment  in  lads  of  a  higher 
class,  such  as  throwing  atones,  playiug  in  unlawful  places,  robbing 
gardens  and  the  like ;  whereas  girls  are  seldom  brought  before  a 
public  tribunal,  or  handed  into  the  custody  of  the  gaoler,  tmldl  all 
more  lenient  means  of  correction  have  been  previously  tried  una  vail- 
ingly,  or  unless  the  child's  home  influences  are  so  utterly  degraded, 
that  mercy  has  prorapteil  the  apparent  severity.  Hence  we  may 
anticipate  that  the  girls  in  a  reformatory  will  be  of  the  very  lowest 
clftss,  and  that  the  crimes  with  which  they  are  charged  wiU  frequently 

I  imply  a  very  high  degree  of  moral  depravity,  such  as  a  trained 
hahit  of  picking  pocketSj  arsou^  house-breaking,  horse-stealing,  even 
poisoning  i  youug  girls  guilty  of  aucb  crimes  as  these  are  to  be  found 
in  our  reformatories ;  while  of  those  who  have  not  actually  com- 
mitted such  crimes,  are  the  unfortunate  daughters  of  receivers  of  stolen 
goods,  of  drunken  and  dissolute  parents,  young  orphans  of  a  father 
whose  cruel  usage  had  bereft  them  of  a  mother,  and  the  child  of  one 
who  boasted  to  have  ti'ained  at  least  fifty  young  girls  to  a  life  of  theft ; 
th^e  cannot  be  expected  to  have  imbibed  other  than  the  most 
injurioiui  influences  Uiroughout  their  short  lives*  Tlie  physical 
condition  of  young  girls  whose  susceptible  natures  have  grown  up 

[  under  such  circumstances  wUJ  very  frequently  be  found  to  be  already 
diseased     The  ex^ierience  of  but  thrcQ  years  among  eighty  girls  has 
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brought  melancholy  proofs  of  this ;  in  one  reformatory  alone  death  has 
carried  off  two  young  girls  of  thirteen  of  organic  disease,  the  seeds  of 
which  had  been  for  some  time  latent  in  the  constitution,  and  which, 
in  the  case  of  one,  had  probably  been  much  aggravated  by  long 
previous  imprisonment ;  two  others  came  so  worn  by  long  Delect 
that  they  were  pronounced  incurable,  but  were  happily  restored  to 
health  by  unremitting  care  ;  and  numbers  have  been  received  with 
painful  symptoms  of  scrofulous  and  other  bud  tendencies,  which  have 
gradually  disappeared  only  by  the  most  assiduous  attention  to  the 
general  health  both  of  body  and  mind.  The  moral  effects  of  such 
a  spiritual  education  as  these  poor  children  have  received  will  show 
themselves  in  extreme  deception,  excessive  strength  of  will,  morbid 
susceptibility  of  imagined  wrong  or  unkindness,  great  deficiency  in 
that  reverence  and  modesty  whicli  are  so  characteristic  of  innocent 
girlhood,  and  occasionally,  not  usually,  strong  acquisitiveness ;  for 
with  a  great  love  of  self  and  regardlcssness  of  property  is  usually 
united  a  reckless  generosity,  the  result  of  warm  affections  and  un- 
regulated impulse. 

We  will  not  now  inquire  what  are  the  causes  of  so  perverted  a 
condition  of  those  of  God's  children  whom  He  had  formed  to  be  the 
gentle  and  loving  helpmates  of  the  stronger  sex,  but  we  must  rotise 
ourselves  to  energy  and  devotedness  in  the  work  before  us,  by  the 
consideration  bhat  each  one  of  these  poor  girls,  if  not  at  once  cared 
for,  may,  in  future  years,  diffuse  around  her  an  atmosphere  of  vice, 
luring  on  others  to  destruction,  and  breathing  evil  into  the  young 
hearts  of  the  next  generation  !  We  must  l)e  encouraged  and  sup- 
ported by  that  divine  faith  in  the  Eternal  Father  of  His  creatures, 
and  by  that  power  of  love  in  the  Redeemer,  which,  as  the  inestimable 
departed  Robertson  declared,  give  *  sanguine  hoiKjfulness  of  the  most 
irreclaimable.* 

The  aim  we  must  set  before  us  in  the  reformation  of  the  girls 
is  very  different  from  that  proposed  for  boys.  The  latter  are  to  be 
fitted  for  hard  and  independent  work,  often  amidst  the  roughness 
and  difficulties  of  a  newly-settled  country ;  or,  if  at  home,  tliey 
may  be  emi)l<)yed  in  field  or  other  labour.  A  farm  school, 
removed  from  the  allurements  of  the  city,  is  essential  for  them.  But 
girls  must  be  prepared  for  domestic  life,  either  at  service  in  the 
homes  of  persons  in  the  respectable  portion  of  society,  or  eventually 
in  their  own  families.  Emigration  I  believe  to  be  usually  undesirable 
in  the  case  of  girls ;  they  are  then  removed  from  such  salutary 
influences  as  may  have  guided  them,  and,  if  ill-disposed,  they  are  even 
in  a  worse  position  than  if  they  had  been  at  home.  A  factory,  or 
any  place  of  work  where  many  are  congregated,  would  be  always  dan- 
gerous, as  there  is  a  fatal  symjuithy  in  evil,  and  an  instinctive  perception 
of  it  by  the  bad,  which  would  cause  these  girls  to  be  certainly  sought 
out  by  the  worst ;  and  until  the  admirable  union  of  the  home  and 
the  filctory,  contemplated  by  Mr.  W.  Wood,  M.P.  of  Pontefract, 
is  brought  into  practical  operation,  we  must  aim  at  preparing  our 
^irls  for  domestic  service  in  England.     This  must  be  kept  in  view 
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in  aU  our  arrangements,  and  wa  tnust  endenTour  to  make  our  reform 
matonas  suck  tbat  CbiT^tmn  women  may  fearlessly  aaek  for  gb'ls  from 
tbem  as  young  servants  in  their  own  families. 

The  jiroblem  13  a  difiicult  one»  and  in%'olves  apparent  contrarieties. 
We  are  to  bring  undBr  restraint  and  control  tbose  who  dislike  any 
infringement  of  th^ir  liberty,  to  refurm  by  steady  dist'ipline  those 
who  do  not  yet  hate  tUelr  evil  ways  and  desire  to  leave  tham  to  work, 
against  their  will ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  brtug  cliildren  and 
teachers  into  a  loving  harmony,  to  diffuse  as  much  (ub  possible  throngU 
the  establishment  the  influences  of  a  home,  gmdually  inispiring  a 
coniidence  in  the  clnld  that  all  the  restmint  and  discipline  to  which 
tsh^  is  Bubjecte*!  are  for  her  real  good,  TJ>e  legal  element  i^s  absolutely 
naoessaiy  to  bring  the  child  to  the  school,  and  to  keep  her  there,  until 
such  time  us  ^e  is  fit  to  leave  it,  when  she  will  have  begun  to  love 
it  as  a  home.  But  the  promptings  of  His  love  must  guide  th*j 
working  of  the  school,  and  so  develope  itself  that  tbe  child  may  be 
Boon  conscious  that  those  around  have  a  s^Tupathy  with  her  as 
itrell  aa  for  her,  and  that  she  is  no  longer  regarded  as  an  outcast 
from  society. 

If  sueb  discipline  is  steadily  carried  out,  there  will  be  little  fear 
that  either  biwi  pai-ents  or  children  will  re^rd  the  refornmtory  as  *  a 
premium  un  crime  j'  and  that  tlie  honest  poor  do  not  so  regard  it  I 
have  abundant  proofs ;  the  loss  of  liberty  and  of  the  possession  of  their 
children  is  regarded  by  them  as  an  evil  far  outweighing  any  benefit  that 
ia  oflTered*  I  have  not  met  wntli  more  true  Leui*t.  sympathy  in  the  work 
of  rescuing  these  poor  couvicted  ehildren  aiiioug  any  than  among  the 
working  classes,  who  have  continuaily  shown  by  tangible  proofs  their 
joy  that  these  poor  young  sinners  were  being  led  to  repentance. 

We  now  proceed  to  consider  the  preliminaries  for  the  establishment 
of  the  schooL 

The  situation  of  the  school  will  be  the  first  object  of  consideration. 
The  outskirts  of  a  city  \n\\  probably  be  best.  It  must,  of  course,  be 
Ileal thful  and  airy,  sufficiently  near  the  country  to  admit  of  frequent 
walks  beyond  the  premises,  and  to  be  removed  from  injurious  excite- 
ment and  the  contamination  of  ill'disjtosed  }>ersona — suiBcieutly  in 
the  town  to  be  acoesaible  for  the  frDquent  visits  of  ladles  authorized 
by  the  managers,  whose  influence  may  be  highly  beneficial  to  the 
girls,  and  an  aid  to  the  officials  In  such  a  situation,  attendance  at  a 
place  of  worslijp  will  geuemlly  be  easy,  and  the  girls  may  occasionidly 
be  taken,  with  great  advantage,  to  those  instructive  and  interesting 
exhibitions  which  are  open  to  schools  for  the  labfiuring  classes.  The 
inconveniences  aiising  from  a  town  residence  "^all  be  more  than  coun- 
terbalanced by  the  real  advantage  gained  by  the  girls  being  thus  taught 
the  restraint  and  propriety  of  demeanour  necessary  when  we  associate 
with  o  there.  Sucb,  at  least,  is  my  experience,  from  a  trial  of  both 
residences. 

Tbe  house  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  liave  great  security,  and 
not  present  temptations  to  abscond,  while  at  the  same  time  it  should 
have  no  prison  aspect  about  it,  aad  by  its  comfort,  neatness,  and 
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convenience  without  luxury,  awaken  in  the  children  the  feeling  of 
a  homo,  and  make  them  proudly  call  it  *  our  homo.'  It  will  not  be 
inconsistent  with  this  that  there  should  be  secure  cells,  where  a  child 
may  be  placed  for  a  time  in  perfect  seclusion,  entirely  out  of  reach 
of  communication  with  others,  and  without  the  possibility  of 
annoying  by  noise  or  violence.  Children,  esijccially  girLs,  of  this  class, 
are  subject  to  most  violent  paroxysms  of  passion,  fJmost  amounting 
to  frenzy.  Though  a  settled  good  tone  in  a  school  will  render  such 
fits  extremely  rare,  yet  the  knowledge  that  such  power  of  restraint 
exists  in  the  house,  without  summoning  police  aid,  greatly  aids  in 
supplying  to  the  child  an  almost  insensible  motive  to  check  them  in 
herself  All  the  household  appliances  should  be  as  much  aB  possible 
similar  to  those  in  an  ordinary  house,  that  the  girls  may  not  be  ac- 
customed to  machinery  and  conveniences  which  they  will  not  meet 
with  in  common  life. 

The  government  of  the  school  is,  of  course,  a  matter  of  vital  im- 
portance. It  is  well  known  in  the  history  of  reformatories  that  those 
have  been  most  successful  where  ostensibly  or  really  one  individual 
has  been  the  mainspring  of  the  whole ;  indeed,  this  is  practically  found 
to  be  the  case  in  institutions  of  other  kinds,  and  scoi)e  must  in  all 
cases  be  given  for  such  action  where  an  individual  is  found  who  can 
exert  it.  Still  a  government,  both  external  and  internal,  must  be  pro- 
vided. It  is  evident  that  women  should  be  the  managers  of  a  girls^ 
school,  though  they  may  require  to  be  sustained  by  the  power  and 
business  habits  of  men,  especially  in  the  relation  which  these  institu- 
tions bear  to  the  Government.  The  actual  working  which  I  have 
witnessed  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  a  united  committee  of  gentle- 
men and  ladies,  with  a  8ul>-committce  of  the  former  for  business  details, 
and  one  of  the  latter  for  domestic  management,  would  lead  me  to 
advise  it  strongly;  but  where  this  cannot  be  done,  everything  which 
tliey  can  do  should  be  Icfl  to  the  lady  managers  ;  it  is  probable  that 
experience  will  teach  them  to  do  everything  which  is  really  necessary 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  having  a  gentlemen's  committee  to  refer 
to  in  difficulties.  The  nature  of  the  external  government  must,  of 
course,  de}>eud  on  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  each  school,  but  it 
must  at  all  times  be  in  perfect  harmony,  both  as  respects  itself  and  its 
relation  to  the  internal  management.  A  unity  of  will  and  of  action 
must  exist  in  the  whole  goveniment  of  the  school,  and  be  evident  to 
the  scholars,  or  the  most  serious  evils  will  follow.  Now,  it  will  not 
be  often  found  that  women  practically  well  fitted  to  carry  out  the 
educational  training  and  the  domestic  an:^ngements  of  the  establish- 
ment,— that  ordinary  matrons  or  schoolmistresses,  however  excellent 
in  their  own  department,  will  be  able  also  to  regulate  the  whole 
household  so  as  to  be  sufficient  in  themselves  under  an  ordinary  com- 
mittee. It  will,  therefore,  \)e  highly  important,  either  that  a  lady 
capable  of  understanding  and  develoi)ing  the  principles  and  intentions 
of  the  managers  should  reside  in  the  school,  and  exercise  a'  general 
superintendence  over  it,  or  that  one  should  live  so  near  as  to  be  at  all 
times  accessible,  and  regulate  the  daily  working  of  the  school,  sustain- 
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lug,  wheu  necessary^  the  aatkority  of  the  resident  teacher,  and  having 
free  piwer  of  action  in  ernei*geiicic3. 

Such  superinteiidenct!  is  es}>ceiivlly  needful  in  the  regulation  of 
pnuishmenis.  Though  these  will,  of  course,  at  times  be  nticessary  in 
nil  reformatories,  yet  the  frequency  of  their  occurrence  may  be  almost 
regjirded  as  a  test  of  the  condition  of  the  school,  and  of  the  efficiency 
of  the  officials,  While  a  strict  disc^ipline  ig  firmly  maintaLned,  the 
guiding  |>riuei[>le3  must  he  love  and  daty^iiot  the  fear  of  punishment* 
Increasicd  experience  and  closse  observuViou  convinces  me  only  more 
strongly  than  before  tliat,  though  external  obedience  may  be  obtained 
by  the  latter,  a  real  change  of  heart  and  of  motives  of  action  can  only 
be  effected  through  the  steady  action  of  the  fonner.  Inex|)erieiiced 
or  inefficient  teachers  will  atwaja  be  t€nipt<xl  to  rely  on  punii&hment 
as  a  ready  meaus  of  obtaining  apfmrent  order.  The  supenuteudent^ 
who  should  be  fully  acquainted  with  the  individual  circumstances  and 
character  of  each  girl,  must  as  closely  watch  all  cases  in  which  it  is 
employed  as  a  physician  in  a  hospital  the  effects  of  medical  treatment 

With  i^espect  to  the  general  principles  of  internal  management,  I 
cauuot  better  express  my  views  than  in  the  statement  of  them  madd 
ftt  the  meeting  of  the  National  Reformatory  Union  last  year : — 

•f  «t  The  phynical  condition  of  these  girls  will  genenvUy  be  found 
very  unsatisfactory ;  and  it  i^  well  know^n  that  the  moral  sta^te  is  much 
intluenced  by  the  phyriictiJ.  All  sanitary  regidations  f*>r  ventilation, 
regular  and  suSicient  personal  ablutions^  suitable  tempemture,  ^,^ 
should  be  strictly  attended  to*  The  advantage  of  agricultui-al  labour 
not  being  pixicuiiable,  walks  beyond  the  premises,  aa  well  as  out-door 
play,  should  be  regularly  taken  by  the  girbj  and  as  much  bodily  exer- 
<nse  aa  possible  should  he  devLsed  for  them  in  their  daiiy  industrial 
work,  as  an  exercise  of  their  physicid  energies.  The  food  »hoidd  be 
sufficient,  and  of  a  more  nourishing  description  than  is  allowed  in 
most  pauper  schools.  On  this  point  considerable  stress  has  been  laid 
by  medical  men  of  high  scientific  exjierienoe.  These  children  have 
been  accustomed  to  a  stimulating  life,  Ui  feaating  and  fasting,  and  10 
Tarlous  exciting  aliments.  Unleas  the  system  is  properly  aoatained 
under  the  change,  it  ivill  sink. 

'and.  The  young  girl  is  to  be  plaoed,  sa  &pr  as  possible,  in  the 
iftine  kind  of  position  aa  children  in  a  well-ordered  family  in  the 
working  classes.  8he  has  been  accustomed  to  be  independent  of 
authority,  and  to  do  only  what  is  right  in  her  o-wti  eyes.  Slie  must  now 
feel  under  steady^  regular  restraint^  administered  with  a  tirm,  equal, 
but  loving  hand.  Her  in'egular  impulses  must  he  curbed.  She  must 
insensibly,  hut  steadily,  be  made  to  feel  that  it  is  nt?ceftHiiry  for  hi^r  to 
submit  to  the  will  of  others,  and  es|i<x;ially  to  be  obedient  to  duty. 
The  regidar  training  of  the  school  room  will  greiitly  contribute  to 
thisj  find  all  those  nameless  arrangements  and  mauceuvrea  to  pre^^rve 
order  and  discipline,  which  are  found  so  valuable  in  good  Brlti^i  and 
National  Schools, 

*  jrd  Children  in  this  class  have  hitherto  felt  themselves  in  a  state 
of  antagonism  with  society,  and  totally  unconnected  with  the  virtuous 
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portion  of  it  The  matrons,  chaplains,  and  even  governors  of  the 
gaols  they  came  from,  have  usually  been  the  only  persons  whom  these 
children  have  been  ever  able  to  call  their  friends,  and  are  often  most 
gratefully  remembered  by  them.  They  must,  as  far  as  possible,  be 
brought  to  feel  themselves  a  part  of  society,  regarded  by  it  with  no 
unkind  feeling,  but  rather,  having  been  outcasts,  welcomed  into  it 
with  Christian  love,  and  entering  into  it  as  far  as  their  own  conduct 
renders  this  possible.  Nothing  in  their  dress  or  appearance  should 
mark  them  out  as  a  separate  cnste ;  as  far  as  it  is  found  safe  and  expe* 
dient,  they  should  be  enabled  to  associate  with  others ;  and,  under 
judicious  restrictions,  persons  of  virtuous  character  and  loving  apirit 
should  be  encouraged  to  visit  the  school,  and  have  intercourse  with  them. 

'  4th.  The  affections  must  be  cultivated  as  much  as  possible  in  a 
healthy  direction.  The  love  of  their  families  must  not  be  repressed, 
and  the  natural  tics  must  be  cherished  as  far  as  can  be  done  without 
evil  influence  being  exerted  over  them.  The  school  must  be  made  a 
home,  and  a  happy  one ;  but  the  children  must  be  led  to  feel  that  the 
possibility  of  this  depends  on  their  own  forbearance  and  kindness 
towards  each  other.  Mutual  dc|)endence  must  be  cultivated ;  ba  in 
actual  society,  they  must  be  made  to  feel  that  all  must  often  suffer 
through  the  misconduct  of  one,  while  the  good  conduct  of  every  indi- 
vidual is  a  benefit  to  the  whole  number,  to  the  school  in  general. 
They  will  then  learn  to  feel  it  a  duty  and  a  pleasure  to  help  each 
other  in  difficulty,  and  to  be  watchful  over  each  other*s  conduct,  from 
no  censorious  feeling,  but  from  a  sim})le  regard  to  each  other*s  benefit, 
and  to  do  what  is  right. 

*  5th.  The  activity  and  love  of  amusement  natural  to  childhood  should 
be  cultivated  in  an  innocent  and  healthy  manner.  These  cannot  be 
repressed  without  great  moral  injury;  but  they  may  be  turned  to  good 
account,  and  made  the  medium  of  conveying  most  valuable  lessons  on 
the  rights  of  others  and  the  nature  of  pi*oi)erty,  or  even  of  imparting 
useful  knowledge.  The  childnm  should  Ijo  allowed  to  possess  little 
toys  and  articles  treasured  by  childhoo<l,  which  they  may  be  permitted 
to  purchase  with  earnings  awarded  them  for  work  done.  The  valuable 
exhibitions  now  open  to  ordinary  schools  may  be  allowed  to  them 
occasionally,  especially  as  a  reward  for  good  conduct.  The  Dioramas 
and  Zoological  Gardens  may  open  their  minds,  and  give  a  stimulus  to 
the  advancement  of  knowledge  more  than  any  other  lessons. 

'  6th.  All  rewards  and  punishments  should  be,  as  much  as  possiI>]e, 
the  natiiral  consequences  of  actions.  Deceit  or  dishonesty  will  occasion 
an  amount  of  distrust  and  watchfulness,  which  a  judicious  teacher  may 
render  a  very  severe  punishment  to  a  child.  The  employment  of  bad 
language,  and  the  indulgence  of  a  quarrelsome  disposition,  will  require 
separation  from  the  society  of  others  as  a  necessary  consequence.  All 
punishments  should  be  administered  with  the  greatest  caution  and 
impartiality,  and  should  be  evidently  i)romi)ted  by  a  desire  to  do  good 
to  the  ofi'ender;  the  sympathy  of  the  school,  and  even  of  the  culprit, 
will  thus  be  enlisted  with  the  teacher.  There  should  be  no  bribery  to 
do  right,  nor  deterring  by  fear  only  from  doing  wrong;  a  desire  of 
improvement  and  love  of  duty  should  be  cherished  for  themselves. 
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Tlenoe,  arti^ckl  BtlmuJant^  to  good  conduct,  e^^pecially  aticli  as  excite  a 
desire  to  excel  otliers,  should  l>e  especially  avoided  in  theae  scliools; 
tliey  foster  many  bad  passions.  The  cliildreu  fibouid  nither  be  ati mu- 
lcted to  surpass  themselves;  this  will  be  greatly  aidtd  by  a  regular 
mud  jiupajlial  record  of  conduct^  which  should  be  frequently  reviewed 

'7th.  As  much  freedom  should  be  given  a»  la  comiiatil.jle  with  the 
good  ordor  of  the  establiahmenti  Those  who  prove  themselves  deserv- 
ing of  eQ0tidence  may  have  aituattons  of  trust  given  them*  and  maybe 
»©Dt  on  en^nds  bajond  tlie  premisea.  It  is  only  in  proportion  as  there 
lA  liberty,  that  security  cau  he  felt  iu  the  child's  real  improvement. 

'  8th.  The  intt^Uectual  powers  should  be  stejulily  trained,  though  not 
superficially  excited  It  is  only  by  giving  the  mind  wholesome  nou- 
lishment,  that  it  can  be  prevented  from  preying  on  garbage.  Many 
ar©  ehaiy  of  intellectual  instruetioD  iu  tbeae  schools,  as  if  they  were 
doing  a  wi^ng  to  the  working  classes  by  imparting  knowledge  to  these. 
We  are  confemng  a  boon  on  them*  by  I'eforming  in  the  beat  way  we 
can  those  who,  if  neglected,  may  do  them  an  irreparable  moral  injury. 

*  9th,  Alter  the  preceding  remarks,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  aay 
that  every  effort  muat  be  made  to  infuse  a  good  moral  tone  into  the 
^hooL  It  will  certainly  exist  if  the  preceding  principlee  are  well 
carried  out*  When  a  new  comer  or  a  hadly  disposed  child  finds  the 
feeling  of  the  school  in  harmony  with  obedience,  order^  and  duty,  and 
that  public  opinion,  which  is  iitrongest  when  it  proceeds  from  equals^ 
is  in  op]>ositjon  to  eveiy thing  wrong,  the  work  of  the  teacher  will  be 
incalculably  lightened. 

*  I  oth.  The  wiU  of  each  individual  child  must  be  enlisted  in  her 
own  reformation,  and  she  must  be  miwle  to  feel  that  without  this,  the 
efforts  of  her  teachers  will  be  useless*  Such  confidence  must  be 
awakened  in  the  rninds  of  the  childreo  towards  their  teachers  as  to 
lead  them  willingly  to  submit  to  all  the  regulations  for  order,  neatness, 
and  regularity,  which  are  an  important  part  of  their  training,  and  to 
yield  themselves  implicitly  to  their  guidance.  From  this  the  child 
must  be  taught  to  feel  obedience  to  the  Divine  Will  to  be  the  highest 
happiness^  and  to  d^ire  to  obey  thiit  wilL' 

The  disposal  of  the  girls  after  leaving  the  school  is  a  subject  which 
will  increaaingly  reqiiire  attention,  and  needs  some  remark,  Pomei?tio 
aervice  has  been  ajwken  of  as  the  best  positioa  for  gtrls,  unless,  which 
will  seldom  occur,  the  home  is  suitable  for  her  I'eception.  If  the 
school  has  become  what  it  is  hoped  that  ail  refoimatories  will  b# 
eventually,  there  will  lie  little  difficulty  in  finding  good  situations 
for  well-trained  girls  who  have  become  tm^t worthy  -  and  il*  these  are 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  the  school  influence  will  he  con- 
tinued, to  the  great  advantage  of  the  miatrei®,  as  well  as  of  the  girl. 
The  girls  who  are  at  service  near  the  school  may  thus  keep  up  their 
attachment  to  it.  and  esteem  it  a  privilege  to  be  permitted  to  join 
the  Sunday  afcmoou  instruction,  and  occasionally  to  be  associated 
m  other  particular  gatherings ;  such  intercourse,  under  careful  regula- 
tion, has  also  a  beneficial  influence  on  the  schooh  It  is  another  advan- 
tage of  placing  the  girl  at  service  near  the  school  that  she  can  then  be 
sent  first  on  trial,  under  license^  as  permitted  by  a  clauise  in  the  recent 
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Act,  and  received  back  at  the  school,  if  not  suitable.  But  the  sudden 
transition  from  the  regular  discipline  and  necessary  restraint  of  a 
school  to  the  freedom  of  a  family  is  dangerous;  for  the  true  character 
of  a  girl  is  often  concealed  or  curbed  while  under  restraint.  Tlie  plan 
has  been,  therefore,  adopted  during  the  last  six  months  at  the  Lodge,* 
of  renting  a  small  house  adjoining  the  school,  where  a  few  older  girls 
are  placed  who  have  already  gained  a  good  character,  and  who  are 
here  under  little  more  contral  than  would  be  exercised  by  a  judicious 
mistress  in  a  well-regulated  household.  The  plan  has  hitherto  answered 
the  end  proposed,  and  has  been  an  excellent  test  of  the  fitness  of  girls 
to  go  out  into  the  world ;  two  have  already  left,  who  have  proved 
themselves  worthy  of  confidence.  The  house  door  is  no  longer  locked ; 
the  girls  are  frequently  sent  out  alone  on  errands,  even  to  pay  bills  to 
the  amount  of  many  pounds.  They  execute  the  washing  and  laundry- 
work  of  the  household  without  any  superintendence,  and  bake,  not 
only  for  themselves,  but  for  the  school ;  one  is  even  left  at  home  to 
take  charge  of  the  house  and  the  two  young  children  of  the  matron, 
while  she  and  the  other  girls  attend  worship.  This  confidence  has 
never  in  one  instance  been  abused,  and  a  similar  plan  would  probably 
be  always  useful  in  reformatories.  But  whatever  course  is  adojited 
with  resj>ect  to  the  destination  of  girls  on  leaving  the  school,  the 
parties  who  send  them  there  in  the  first  place  should  not  be  allowed 
to  forget  the  moral,  if  not  the  legal,  responsibility  they  are  under  to 
make  some  provision  for  them  on  leaving  it.  The  work  of  a  reforma- 
tory will  be  oflen  thrown  away  if  suitable  arrangements  are  not 
made  for  the  child  on  leaving  it. 

The  narrow  limits  of  this  pa}>er  forbid  my  entering  on  other  topics, 
or  more  fully  developing  the  views  here  ofi*ered.  Yet,  before  conclud- 
ing, I  would  urge  on  the  women  of  England  who  have  not  already  any 
close  domestic  ties  involving  prior  duties,  to  do  what  they  can  per- 
sonally in  this  work.  The  distant  sufferings  of  our  countrymen  have 
roused  to  noble  and  devoted  labour,  and  women  have  learnt  what  they 
can  do,  and  what  they  are  permitted  to  do.  Let  not  the  *  cry  of  the 
children '  in  this  humbler,  but  not  less  important,  sphere  be  heard  in 
vain.  The  regeneration  of  these  young  girls,  whose  doom  is  sealed 
unless  the  hand  of  mercy  rescues  them,  is  surely  a  work  which 
demands  the  devotion  of  the  highest  energies  and  teJents — ^the  conse- 
cration of  a  life.  Let  not  the  unremitting,  self-denying  efforts  of 
*  Sisters  of  Charity'  abroad,  of  devoted  Catholic  women  at  home,  any 
longer  cast  reproach  on  Englishwomen  and  Protestants;  let  us  emulate 
each  other  in  works  of  Christian  love.  A  noble  sphere  is  here  offered, 
more  worthy  of  the  refined,  and  loving,  and  true  of  our  sex  than  the 
allurements  of  the  world  ;  and  the  most  precious  rewards  must  follow 
— the  joy  which  is  shared  by  the  angels  in  heaven  over  each  repentant 
and  rescued  child — the  beloved  voice  of  the  Savioiu*,  *  Inasmuch  as  ye 
have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these  little  ones,  ye  have  done  it 
unto  Me.* 

*  The  Red  Lodge,  Brifltol,  ia  the  houBe  used  an  a  Qirls'  Keformatoiy,  under  tLe 
care  of  Miis  Carpenter. 
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INTRODUCTORY  NOTICK 

THE  following  list  comprises  all  the  communications  submitted  to 
the  Fourth  Department  of  the  Association,  and  approved  by  the 
committee  to  whom  the  papers  were  referred.  A  prospectus  explaining 
the  nature  of  the  communications  that  would  properly  fall  within  the 
province  of  the  Public  Health  Department  was  published  several  weeks 
prior  to  the  meeting  at  Birmingham,  for  the  assistance  and  guidance  of 
persons  who  might  wish  to  address  communications  to  the  depart- 
ment. The  papers  are  here  arranged  in  classes,  as  nearly  as  possible 
in  accordance  with  the  divisions  adopted  in  the  prospectus,  a  fourth 
class  being  added  for  the  reception  of  papers  of  a  less  definite  cha- 
racter. The  several  Drainage  papers  were  discussed  tc^ether  at  the 
meeting,  and  are  therefore  here  also  placed  in  juxtaposition.  With 
this  exception^  the  papers  of  each  class  are  arranged  in  alphabetical 
order.* 

A.    Thb  Condition  of  the  Public  Health. 

Dr.  Beddoe. — On  the  Rapid  Increase  of  Town  Populations. 
Mr.  Green. — On  the  Mortality  of  Birmingham. 
Dr.  Headlam  Qreenhow. — Illustrations  of  the  necessity  for  a  more 
analytical  study  of  Public  Health  Statistics. 


*  The  Bobjects  comprised  under  each  head  were  thui  described  in  the  prospectus  : 

A.  The  CondUi4m  of  the  Public  Health.— The  subjects  referred  to  this  head  will 
be  chiefly  statistical,  but  will  also  comprise  everything  that  relates  to  the  past  or 
present  state  of  the  public  health.  Papers  descriptive  of  the  general  state  of  health 
of  particular  districts,  or  of  the  same  district  at  different  periods,  or  under  different 
circumstances,  and  of  persons  engaged  in  the  several  industrial  occupations,  as  well 
as  of  the  special  diseases  to  which  particular  localities,  and  modes  of  life  or  of 
occupation,  are  most  liable ;  will  be  classed  under  this  division. 

B.  The  Causes  which  Modify  the  Public  Health. — ^To  this  head  will  be  referred  papers 
that  treat  of  the  causes  which,  whether  favourably  or  injuriously,  affect  the  Public 
Health,  and  the  mode  in  which  these  causes  act.  This  division  will  thus  include 
the  consideration  of  the  production  of  disease  by  external  causes  to  which  persons, 
either  individually  or  collectively,  are  liable  to  be  exposed ;  such  as  climate,  soil, 
locality,  habitation,  diet,  occupation,  station,  or  habit. 

0.  The  Improvement  of  the  Public  Health. — Communications  that  suggest  plans 
for  the  amendment  of  the  public  health,  whether  these  have  reference  to  legislative 
enactments,  and  the  machinery  requisite  for  the  administration  of  sanitary  law ; 
to  the  removal  of  causes  of  disease  by  engineering  or  other  mechanical  appliances  ; 
or  to  the  prevention  of  disease  by  hygienic  precautions,  will  be  classed  under  this 
head. 
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Mr.  Knaggs. — Huddersficld,  and  its  Sanitary  Statistics. 

Dr.  M*William.— Statistical  account  of  the  Health  of  the  Water- 
guard  and  Waterside  Officers  of  Her  Majesty  s  Customs,  during  the 
ten  years  ending  December  31st,  1856. 

Mr.  May. — Sanitary  Measures  in  a  Provincial  Town,  and  their 
Hesults. 

Mr.  Michael — The  Influence  of  Habitation  on  the  Community. 

Mr.  Oliver. — Observations  on  the  Sanitary  Condition  of  the  Colliery 
Population  in  the  County  of  Durham. 

Mr.  Welton. — On  the  Composition  of  Town  Populations. 

B.    The  Causes  which  Modify  the  Public  Health. 

Dr.  Scott  Alison. — On  the  Specified  Causes  of  Pulmonaiy  Con- 
sumption and  other  Diseases  of  the  Chest 

Mr.  Johnson. — On  the  Local  Causes  of  Cholera. 

Sir  Charles  Hasting& — Some  remarks  on  the  River  Bevem,  in 
relation  to  the  pollution  of  its  stream  by  the  drainage  of  the  towns 
situated  on  its  banks. 

C.    The  Improvement  of  the  Public  Health. 

Mr.  Austin. — On  a  few  points  in  relation  to  the  Drainage  of  Towns. 

Mr.  Eawlinson. — On  the  Sewerage  of  Towns. 

Mr.  Pigott  Smith. — On  the  Sewers  of  Birmingham. 

The  Rev.  C.  H.  Hartshome. — Houses  for  Working  Men:  their 
Arrangement,  Drainage,  and  Ventilation. 

Mr.  Langford. — Parks  and  Public  Places  of  Recreation  for  the 
People. 

Sir  John  Richardson,  C.B. — On  Hygiene  as  a  branch  of  Military 
Education. 

Mr.  Rumsey. — On  the  Deficiencies  of  Sanitary  Legislation. 

Mr.  Salt.— On  Air-tight  Metallic  Coffins. 

Dr.  Burden  Sanderson. — On  the  Disinfection  of  Sewers. 

Dr.  Seaton. — On  Public  Vaccination  in  England  and  Wales. 

Mr.  Stephens. — Functions  of  Government  in  relation  to  Public 
Health. 

Mr.  Tom  Taylor. — On  Central  and  Local  Action. 

Mr.  F.  O.  Ward.— On  the  Tubular  Circulation  System. 

Dr.  Wyld. — On  the  Ventilation  of  Dwelling-houses  by  means  of 
the  Kitchen  Fire. 

D.    Miscellaneous  Papers. 

Dr.  Elliott. — Sanitary  Observations. 

Report  from  the  Epidemiological  Society. 

Dr.  T.  M.  Greenhow. — Health ;  how  preserved,  how  impaired. 

Dr.  M'Cormac. — On  the  influence  of  inadequate  and  perverted 
development  in  the  production  of  Insanity,  Disease,  Want,  Crime. 

Mr.  Postgate. — On  the  Adulteration  of  Food  and  Drugs,  and  its 
mode  of  Prevention. 
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Mr,  Pridham,— On  tlie  111  Effects  af  Tmpeifeot  Dmiua^ej  and  a 
want  of  wuter  ftii[)ply. 

Mr,  Rawlinson, — Oo  the  Sanitary  Requireoients  of  Annies  in 
Bivrracks  dad  the  Field. 

Mr.  Shmey,  M,P. — On  Birmitigham  and  Neighbouring  Towii%  and 
their  Improvement 

Dr.  South wDod  Smith, — On  the  Evidence  of  the  Prolongation  of 
tdfe  during  the  Eighteenth  Cenfcniy, 

Notwithstanding  tfiat  an  extra  day  was  devoted  to  the  business 
of  the  Public  Health  Bepartment,  so  gi-eat  was  tJ;e  interest  its 
proceedings  esccited,  and  so  numerous  were  the  coram unicatiotui  aub- 
mitted  to  it,  that  several  of  the  papeni  comprised  in  tlie  above  list 
temaioed  unread  for  want  af  time.  The  same  superabundance  of 
material  has  compelled  us  to  exclude  sevenil  papera  iiTim  the  Tranfl- 
actions  which  might,  pcrhajj^,  otherwise  have  been  printed,  and  to 
ftbridge  some  of  those  selected  for  publication.  The  itbridgnient  has, 
in  every  instance,  been  done  by  the  author  himself,  so  its  to  avoid 
all  ilanger  of  misrepreijenting  his  opinions. 

In  making  the  selection  of  pafjers  for  the  Report,  we  have  endeor 
vDured  to  keep  the  objects  of  the  Aasociation  steadily  in  view,  and 
have  aimed  at  choosing  such  communications  as  appeared  to  us  best 
calculated  to  promote  those  object^s.  Authors  whose  papers  have 
not  been  admitted,  must  not,  therefore,  inter  that  their  coinmimi- 
cations  have  been  deemed  unworthy  of  a  place  in  the  Transao- 
tions,  B^ing  compelled,  by  the  limited  space  at  our  command,  to 
make  a  selection,  we  have  striven  tt^  perform  this  difficult  duty  in  such 
a  manner  as  would  afford  a  gotxl  general  id^i  of  the  nature  of  the 
Buhjecta  presented  to  the  oonsideration  of  the  Public  Health  Depart- 
ment. In  nrnking  the  selection,  we  have  been  influenced  by  a  variety 
of  circumstances  independent  of  the  merit  of  the  papers.  In  sevenil 
cases  we  have  at  once  decided  to  insert  papers  on  account  of  the 
interest  they  excited  when  read* 

We  have  given  a  pUice  to  Mr.  Wei  ton's  very  laborious  communic^w 
tion,  be<»use  we  think  it  impot*tant  to  direct  attention  to  the  diveme 
and  ]>ecidiar  character  of  ditferent  town  populations,  both  aa  regards 
age,  sex,  and  occupation.  Any  comparison  of  the  public  health  of 
Liverpool,  for  example,  with  that  of  other  towns,  and  still  more  with 
that  of  rural  districts,  which  does  not  tiike  the  cliai'acter  of  their 
respective  populations  into  careful  account,  would  fail  to  convey  an 
accurate  koowle<lge  of  their  real  iliderencea.  In  most  districts  the 
numljer  of  the  living  at  each  period  of  life  forms  a  graduated  scale 
which,  l*eginning  at  birth,  gradually  diminishes  at  the  successive  ages, 
until  it  terminates  with  the  ohlest  Inhabitant.  In  Liverpool  this 
scale  is  broken  at  the  age  of  fifteen  years,  the  actual  number  living 
in  that  nithealthy  town  between  the  asjes  of  fifteen  and  twenty  years 
being  greater  than  the  number  between  ten  and  fifteen.  There  is  a 
still  greater  increase  l>etween  the  ages  of  twenty  and  twenty-ftve,  an 
increase  that  raises  the  population  of  that  period  of  lite  to  au  excess 
of  more  than  3500  over  the  populatioa  aged  between  ten  and  titteea 
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years.  This  striking  departure  from  the  normal  law  must  depend 
upon  the  influx  of  a  large  number  of  immigrants  into  Liverpool  at 
the  healthy  period  of  life,  the  evident  tendency  of  which  is  to  make 
the  insalubrity  of  Liverpool  appear  less  remarkable  when  contrasted 
with  the  public  health  of  other  places.  Less  attention  than  it  merits 
has,  perhaps,  been  devoted  to  this  varying  feature  of  town  populations. 

Notwithstanding  it  has  reference  to  a  small  section  only  of  the 
community,  Dr.  M'William*s  paper  would  have  claimed  a  place  in 
the  Transactions,  as  affording  a  precedent  which  will,  we  hope,  be 
followed  by  other  branches  of  the  Civil  Service.  It,  however,  fully 
deserves  the  place  it  here  occupies,  on  account  of  its  intrinsic  merit 
and  the  evident  care  with  which  it  has  been  compiled.  As  remarked, 
we  believe,  by  Mr.  Ohadwick,  at  the  time  it  was  read.  Dr.  M'William*s 
paper  has  a  special  interest,  from  its  showing  the  comparatively  good 
sanitary  condition  of  a  body  of  men,  so  much  of  whose  time  is  paaaed 
upon  the  polluted  Thames. 

We  cannot  expect  that  our  selection  of  the  papen  will,  in  all  oaaes^ 
meet  with  approbation;  but  we  have  endeavoured  earnestly  and 
zealously  to  perform  the  delicate  task  committed  to  us  by  the  General 
Meeting  at  Birmingham,  without  favour  to  individuals  or  partiality 
to  the  opinions  expressed.  Many  interesting  facts  and  several  impor- 
tant suggestions  were  mentioned  in  discussion,  which  we  would  most 
gladly  have  reported.  To  this  part  of  our  work  we  have  given 
Uie  most  careful  consideration.  But  we  found,  on  investigation, 
that  no  sufiicient  report  of  the  debates  had  been  preserved.  We 
have  therefore  considered  it  better  to  omit  the  discussions  altogether, 
rather  than  to  publish  an  imperfect  report  Lord  Stanley,  who, 
as  President  of  the  Department,  heard  all  the  debates,  and  whose 
opinion  we  thought  it  but  right  to  ask,  before  finally  deciding  so 
important  a  matter,  entirely  concurs  in  the  plan  we  have  adopted. 
We  have  been  the  more  easily  reconciled  to  this  course,  as,  our  space 
being  limited,  we  could  only  have  published  the  debates  at  the  cost 
of  withdrawing  some  of  the  papera  here  presented  to  the  reader. 
Indeed  we  have  only  been  able  to  find  room  for  the  whole  of  the 
communications  here  printed  in  consequence  of  the  General  Printing 
Committee  having  allotted  to  us  a  |)urtion  of  the  space  not  required 
by  other  Departments. 

Of  the  papers  comprised  in  the  above  list,  Mr.  Kumsey's  and  Mr. 
F.  O.  Ward's  have  been  withdrawn.  Both  of  these  are  very  remarkable 
and  interesting  papers ;  but  their  length  is  such,  that  their  publication 
in  full  would  have  been  incompatible  with  the  amount  of  space  that 
could  be  devoted  to  them  without  unjustly  withdrawing  space  from 
other  contributors,  whose  valuable  papers  gave  them  an  equal  claim  on 
our  consideration.  It  was  our  desire  to  have  printed  a  full  abstract  of 
both  these  communications;  but  Mr.  Kumsey  did  not  consider  that 
his  paper  would  bear  partial  }>ublication,  and  notes  and  references 
which  ho  considered  necessary  for  its  illustration  would  have  mate- 
rially added  to  its  length ;  and  Mr.  Ward  did  not  think  his  paper 
susceptible  of  further  condensation,  and  declined  to  accede  to  our 
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reqtiiet  of  furuiuhiug  us  with  an  abridgment  Maoh  aa  we  regret 
thf^aa  circiim^tanoeai  for  it  wan  our  deairt;  to  give  pablicity  to  every 
aspect  of  the  sanitary  problems  of  the  day,  we  could  not  have  printed 
tkme  two  ptirpera  in  t'ull^  aitice  they  wyiild,  together,  have  occupied 
more  thau  all  the  s[mee  origiiiaLly  as^igoed  for  the  publicatiou  of 
the  piiiwra  ou  Public  Healtk 

In  the  inldiinont  of  the  cliarge  entrusted  to  ur  we  hiive  endeavoured 
to  keep  two  o^jjecta  in  view.  First,  the  professed  purftose  of  the 
AjKOCiation,  namely,  to  promote  the  developmerit  ot^  social  Bcieoeo 
aa  much  by  tbe  dill'usiou  of  knowledge  abeady  atkiiQi^l  as  by  endea- 
vouring to  Eidd  to  tbe  store ;  flecondly,  to  give  aa  complete  hu  historical 
repjrtuf  tlie  proceeding  in  our  Department  a«,  under  tlie  cireuinjstances, 
oould  be  furoi^ahed.  These  two  objects  &re  in  some  meaciure  antago- 
nistic. The  latter  required  a  feir  report  of  what  waw  really  done  at 
tlie  m*tetiijg.  The  former  would  erideutly  be  be8t  foi filled  by 
excluding  all  questionable  statements  or  opinion  a  from  the  published 
Transactions  of  tha  As^ioclatiou.  But  any  essential  alteration  of  the 
papera  formed  no  pai-t  of  our  province,  and  beyond  adviaiug  the 
authors  to  abridge  or  coudeniae  their  contribntiuns,  we  lidve  not 
attempted  the  very  deficate  and  ungraoioua  task  of  suggesting  aitera* 
tions.  I?>  tftj^r^jovfi  hnld  rMrsdveg^  and  the  A^i^icvUkm  we  in  thU  nmtier 
reprtifenlt  as  entlrdy  tdmolvcd  from  alt  r^p^jngihiiky^  in  respect  of  the 
gtai€in*iftUf  tJie  ojnnifins^  or  tJm  »iigtje»tiofi8  eotdainad  in  i/te  several  com- 
wmmimiwi*  hre  jmUi^^mdi/or  whi^  tkdr  rmp^im  mUhor9  &re  iokii^ 

We  may  here,  perbaps,  not  improperly  mention  aome  of  the  chief 
reiaons  why,  notwithsUndirig  the  constant  inquiriea  of  the  last  twenty 
yeara^  Banitary  science  remains  in  so  unsettled  a  eonditiou.  We  say 
aanitary  science^  because  until  its  first  |irinciple3  are  placed  on  a  suiter 
foundation,  it  \a  aJmoat  vain  to  hope  for  better  developed  sanitary 
government,  or  for  a  thoroughly  judicious  employment  of  the  appli- 
ances of  the  chemist  and  the  eugirieer.  In  fi^Jct,  one  great  reason  of 
the  alow  progreaa  that  sanitary  science  has  made,  and  of  the  many 
dulsotia  statements  and  hasty  opinions  with  which  its  literature  has 
abounded,  has  been  tlie  undue  prominence  given  to  the  seeondary 
and  merely  ancillary  investigations  of  the  chemist  and  the  engineer* 
The  causation  of  disease  can  hardly  be  successfully  investigated  except 
by  persons  fitted  for  the  mvestigation  by  a  s^reeki  medical  education 
and  a  wide  [jractical  acquaintance  with  disease. 

The  prevalence  or  non-prevalenee  of  ^xj-^motic*  diseases  bas  been 
habttuaHy  spoken  of  as  measures  of  salubrity,  so  as  to  convey,  without 
i|iiali^oationf  the  impression  that  such  diseases  are  essentially  prevent- 
abl6h  It  iA  mdeed  true^  that  some  of  them,  as  ague,  are  produced  by 
iooia]  causes  that  are  in  their  nature  removable*  Of  others  it  is  almost 
equally  certain,  that  if  not  actually  caused  by  local  Btatea  of  un clean li- 
nesta,  they  at  least  derive  in  km  this  source  their  greatest  intensity  and 
diffuflibility;  that  tilth  (as  has  bccm  said)  ia  either  their  parent  or  their 
nurse*  Cholera  and  typliua  afford  good  illustrations  of  this  class.  But 
others  (of  which  iuEuenm  is  an  example)  seem  to  depend  upoD  some 
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general  influence  that  prevails  equally  over  healthy  and  unhealthy 
]>laccs.  And  many  of  those  veiy  diseafies  to  which  the  term  *  zymotic'  is 
])erha])8  most  coiTectly  applied,  arise  altogether  independently  of  local 
ciixsumstuiices.  No  one  practically  acquainted  with  disease  supposes  our 
ordinary  visitations  of  8inall-pox,  or  scarlatina,  to  arise  in  consequence 
of  any  known  external  cause  or  combination  of  causes,  excepting  the 
being  brought  into  immediate  rchition  with  tlie  ])oison  given  off  from 
the  bodies  of  persons  suffering  from  the  s|)ocial  disease.  For  small- 
pox, indeed,  we  are  able  to  substitute  by  artificial  means  the  mild  and 
innocent  vaccine  disease;  but  with  this  exception  no  preventive 
measures,  short  of  the  entire  exclusion  of  the  specific  poison,  avail  to 
avei*t  small-pox.  It  would  continue  to  attack  all  the  uni>rotected, 
that  is,  those  who  are  not  protected  by  having  already  passed  through 
the  disease,  however  salubrious  their  place  of  abode,  who  might  be 
ex))osed  to  the  special  infection. 

The  above  law  probably  also  holds  good  in  the  case  of  scarlatina 
and  measles.  A  remarkable  illustration  of  this  is  afforded  in  the 
history  of  an  outbreak  of  measles  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Faroe  Islands  in  the  year  1846.  The  sanitary  condition  of  these 
islands  must  be  considered  as  good.  The  average  length  of  life, 
including  the  slilUxym,  is  upwards  of  forty-four  years;  the  mor- 
tality in  the  eaily  period  of  life  is  moderate ;  and  of  every  thou- 
sand deaths  three  hundred  and  forty-nine  are  deaths  of  persons  who 
have  ])asscd  seventy  years  of  age.  Excluding  the  first  ten  years  of 
life,  the  gi*catest  mortality  in  Faroe  occurs  between  the  eightieth  and 
ninetieth  year.  The  remote  situation  of  these  islands,  and  their 
limited  intercoui-se  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  have  led  to  a  lengthened 
immunity  from  contagious  diseases.  Scarlatina  has  never  been  known 
in  Faroe.  More  than  a  hiuidred  and  forty  years  have  elapsed  since 
the  last  outbreak  of  small-pox.  The  islands  had  been  free  from 
nieasles  for  sixty-five  years,  when  it  was  accidentally  introduced  by 
a  caq)enter  from  C()i)eiihagen,  in  1846.  Of  the  7782  inliabitants, 
6000  were  attacked  by  it  within  six  months  from  the  appearance 
of  the  disease;  and  it  is  believed  that  the  only  })ersons  who  e8Qt|)ed 
were  the  elderly  portion  of  the  community,  who  had  passed  through 
the  disease  at  the  time  of  the  previous  visitation  in  1781.* 

There  are  many  circumsUuices  which  exercise  a  very  potent  in- 
fluence over  the  public  health  that  have  hitherto  received  but  little 
attention  from  sanitai-y  writers.  The  cares  and  privations  of  poverty ; 
— the  de8crii)tion  of  food  and  drink  in  habitual  use ; — the  prevalent 
industrial  occupation ; — we  would  almost  venture  to  say  the  ethno- 
logical origin  and  acquired  character  of  the  inhabitants; — probably 
all  exercise  a  powerful  influence  on  the  public  health  of  particular  dis- 
tricts. A  difforent  treatment  is  evidently  required  for  the  mitigation 
or  removal  of  these  conditions,  from  that  which  has  hitherto  been  oon- 


*  Itiglt<igcU(r  ansfilUde  wider  Afneslivge-Epidemien  paa  Paeroeme  i  AareU 
1846.  Af.  Cand.  Med.  k  Chir.,  P.  L.  Pauum. — Brit,  and  Foreign  Medico- 
Chirurt/icalJici'ietPf  vol.  vii.  pp.  419 — 29. 
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^mdereil  as  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  all  mnitarj  e€brts.  And  this 
wide  field  of  inquiry  is  as  yet  almost  unbroken  ground.  Let  no  one, 
however,  suppose  that  we  undervalue  the  exertions  that  have  already 
been  made  with  a  view  to  the  amendment  of  the  public  health,  or  that 
we  would  venture  to  prescribe  limits  for  such  exertions  in  future. 
We  are  fully  aenaible  of  the  great  advantage  which  has  already 
aecrued  finom  these  exertions,  and  we  firmly  believe  that  ample 
l^oom  remains  for  their  eon  tinned  exerci^^  but  we  desire  to  gain 
attention  for  the  fact,  that  too  limited  an  appreciation  by  sanitary 
inquirers  of  the  many  complicated  causes  which  affect  the  health  of 
eommunitiea  has  materially  retarded  the  progress  of  sanitary  science* 
We  alio  think  it  only  proper  in  this  introductory  notice  to  the  first 
lamitary  publication  of  the  Association,  thus  to  show  the  wide 
nature  of  the  field  upon  wiiich  it  haa  entered.  The  iniportance  of 
the  subject  can  scarcely  be  over-estimated*  The  room  for  inquiry 
and  exertion  is  surely  large  enough  when  we  reflect  that  about  one* 
third  moi'©  of  the  inhabitants  of  our  chief  cities  annually  f>eiish  out 
of  the  same  number  of  the  living  than  of  those  of  country  places,  and 
that  the  in  habitants  of  the  unhealthy  diistiicts  of  towns  dia  at  lea^t 
twice  as  i^pidly  as  those  of  healthy  rural  districts. 

The*  deaths  in  the  great  towns  of  Ktigland  seldom  amount  to  less 
than  twenty-tive  in  each  thousand  of  the  inhabitants  annually.  In 
nioety-mx  town  districts,  the  annual  death  loss  has  excoeded  twenty- 
five  in  the  thousand  ;  and  in  no  less  than  thirty-eight  of  these  the 
mortality  varie-:  from  twenty-eight  to  thirty-three  in  the  thouaand. 
The  aveiugie  annual  mortality  is  only  seventeen  in  each  thousand 
persons  in  sixty-four  diBtricta,  In  several  places  it  is  only  sixteen^ 
and  in  three  country  districts  even  as  low  as  fifteen  in  the  thousand. 
In  evidence  given  before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in 
1855,  Di\  Farr,  a  great  authority  on  this  subject,  stated  that  *  the 
mortality  does  not  generally  exceed  seventeen  in  the  thousand,  unless 
there  are  cii'cumstances  in  some  way  niifavourable  to  health/  He 
also  said,  on  the  same  oot^ision,  thai  *  among  the  working  men  of 
London^  Birmingham,  and  Manchester,  the  mortality  is  probably 
double  what  it  is  in  the  healthy  districts  by  which  they  are  hut- 
jfounded*'* 

Among  the  papers  to  which  we  have  been  unable  to  afford  a  place 
in  the  Transaction Sj  ai'e  several  that  contain  facts  or  suggestions  of 
mnch  interest  We  have  r^aon  to  believe  that  some  of  these  papers 
will  be  published  elsewhere;  but  we  have  thought  it  desirable  briefly 
to  notice  their  contents  in  this  introductory  notice.  Some  of  them,  as 
the  report  of  the  Epidemiological  Society,  and  the  papers  of  Mr, 
Oliver,  Mr.  Johnson,  Mr,  Stephens,  and  Dr.  M'Cormac,  are  of  such  a 
nature  as  renders  the  publication  of  any  portion  without  the  context 
almost  impossible. 

Mr*  Slaney  8  communication,  was  rather  in  the  nature  of  a  spoken 
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address  than  of  a  written  paper ;  but  he  has  obligingly  furnished 
notes  which  enable  us  to  indiciite  its  character.  In  his  address, 
Mr.  Slaiiey  said  that  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  working  classes 
have  recently — but  only  recently — become  matters  of  deep  public 
interest.  He  then  briefly  described  the  history  of  sanitary  progress 
during  the  last  twenty  years.  With  a  brief  reference  to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  Poor-Law  Commissioners, 
and  the  Health  of  Towns  Commissioners,  and  to  the  Public  Health 
Act  of  1848,  Mr.  Slaney,  who,  as  a  meml>er  of  the  Health  of  Towns 
Commission,  inspected  and  reported  on  Birmingham  and  fifteen  other 
towns  in  its  vicinity,  proceeded  to  compare  the  present  condition  of 
some  of  these  towns,  which  he  had  again  recently  examined,  with  their 
state  at  the  time  of  his  of&cial  inquiry.  Great  neglect  and  indifference, 
he  said,  continue  to  exist.  Many  of  the  worst  courts  of  Birmingham 
are  sadly  neglected  and  unhealthy.  In  Wolverhampton,  where  much 
has  been  done  to  open  and  improve  the  streets,  many  close  courts, 
where  the  poor  dwell,  are  entirely  overlooked.  Bilston  is  still  worse 
off,  and  so  also  are  many  of  the  other  towns  reported  upon  by  the 
Commissioners.  Mr.  Slaney  laid  great  stress  upon  the  absolute  neoei- 
sity  of  a  periodical  inspection  and  report  by  independent  peraoos. 

Dr.  Alison's  paper,  on  the  SjKJcified  Causes  of  Pulmonary  Consump- 
tion and  other  Diseases  of  the  Chest,  is  rather  of  an  octiological  than  a 
sanitary  character.  Any  lengthened  notice  of  it  here  is  therefore 
unnecessary. 

Dr.  Elliott's  observations  refer  to  three  distinct  subjects;  *  i,  The 
im])racticability  of  eflicient  ventilation  in  rooms  wherein  the  sun 
never  shines,  and  the  sanitary  importance  of  so  planning  a  town  as 
to  admit  a  due  supply  of  solar  light  into  each  room  of  every  house, 
both  in  the  main  and  cross  streets;  2,  The  effect  of  systematic sanitaiy 
ius] section  on  the  diminution  of  typhus  fever  in  Carlisle  ;  and  the 
probability  that  the  careful  inspections  made  in  the  presence  of  Asiatic 
cholera  afford  the  best  explanation  of  the  remarkable  freedom  of  our 
towns  from  typhus  during  the  several  visitations  of  cholera;  3,  The 
prevention  of  the  grinder's  rot  or  asthma,  by  the  use  of  a  cheap  and 
simple  description  of  respirator.' 

The  paper  of  Dr.  T.  M.  Greenhow,  like  several  others  already 
referred  to,  is  incapable  of  condensation  without  entirely  impairing 
the  argument.  Towards  its  close  he  refers  in  some  detail  to  the  pol- 
lution of  streams  by  the  sullage  of  towns.  He  suggests  the  reception 
of  the  noxious  liquid  into  extra-urban  receptacles,  and  its  mixture 
with  some  chemical  agent,  whereby  new  and  inodorous  and  innocuous 
compounds  would  be  formed.  *  The  value  of  the  new  compounds,  for 
manure  and  other  purposes,  would  be  matter  of  secondary  considera- 
tion only,  provided  they  exerted  no  baneful  influence  on  human 
health.' 

Mr.  Pridliam's  communication,  on  the  111  Effects  of  Imperfect  Drain- 
age and  a  want  of  Water  Supply,  has  especial  reference  to  the  history 
of  cholera  in  Bideford  in  the  year  1854.  We  quote  one  interesting 
statement  from  the  paper : — '  Until  within  a  few  years  Bideford  has 
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lieen  a  mast  healthy  towa^  but  about  ten  or  twelve  yeara  aince  a  bank 
eaiTied  out  along  the  west  side  i>f  tli^  rivar^  for  the  formation  of  a 
public  waikj  impeded  the  course  of  the  river,  and  caused  an  immense 
deposit  of  sand,  in  which  the  dmiiiage  of  the  town  lodged  itself* 
Accumulating  year  after  year,  and  impregnating  tbe  air  with  the 
most  ofTenBive  effiurium,  this  depotdt  had  [lartiaOy  choked  the  draiiui, 
and  when  the  wind  set  from  the  east,  every  house  which  waa  not  pro- 
vided with  a  stench  tiiip  was  tilled  with  noxious  gases/  The  author 
of  the  paper  appears  to  attribute  the  outbi*eak  of  cholera  in  1854  to 
this  cause  ;  and  adds,  that  ^  00  the  east  side  of  the  river,  in  which 
more  than  one-fourth  of  the  poorer  portion  of  the  population  reside, 
liut  where  there  b  no  such  depoait  aa  has  here  been  de»€ribod,  the 
cholera  did  not  spread' 

Considering  the  ehort  time  that  intervened  between  the  fonnatiou 
and  the  meeting  of  the  Asaociatiou,  we  cannot  but  congratulate  its 
members  upon  the  circumstance  that  so  many  papers,  containing 
imjiortaut  and  interesting  information,  were  communicated  to  the 
Public  Health  Department.  It  manifests  the  interest  that  is  felt  in 
aanitai'y  science,  and  the  industry  of  its  adherents ;  and  now  that  the 
Aflsociation  is  fairly  launched,  and  that  regulations  for  its  government 
have  been  adopted,  we  have  reason  to  hope  that  the  papers  will  be 
of  a  stUl  higher  order,  and  will  be  made  more  interesting  by  being 
carefully  classified  and  arranged.  Tlie  nde,  that  all  papers  must  be 
sent  to  th(^  Secretaries  some  time  before  the  meeting,  will  no  doubt  be 
rigidly  enforced.  Notwithstanding  that  several  papers  were  declined, 
as  unsuitable  to  the  Aflsoctation^  there  were  more  jiapcrs  this  year  Umn 
eoiild  possibly  be  disposed  o£  Next  year,  w*e  trust,  the  iolection  of  the 
best  papers  will  be  made  prior  to  the  meeting,  and  strictly  adhered  to, 
00  that  none  of  those  set  down  in  the  programme  should  be  omitted, 
and  that  all  communications  deemed  worthy  of  being  read  should  be 
printed. 

We  may,  perhaps,  venture  also  to  express  our  hope,  that  authors  of 
papers  intended  for  this  branch  of  the  Association  will  endeavour  to 
follow  the  suggestions  conveyed  in  the  instructional  minute  of  last 
year,  or  of  any  future  minute  which  may  be  substituted  for  it  As  was 
stated  in  a  foot  note  to  the  minute  in  question,  it  may  occasionally  be 
impossible  to  sepai^ate  the  subjects  included  in  the  two  first  dt visions 
without  impairing  the  unity  of  a  conununication.  Those  comprised 
ander  the  third  bead  ought  invariably  to  be  dealt  with  sei^arately*  A 
strict  conformity  to  this  plan  will  be  advantageous  both  to  the 
authors  of  communications  and  their  hearersv  The  latter  may  be 
intereeted  in  the  proceetlings  of  other  departments,  and  yet,  being 
destrous  of  taking  part  in  the  discuBsion  of  particular  topics  in  the 
Public  Health  Depflitment,  can  attend  that  too,  if  there  he  such  an 
arrangement  as  ensures  the  separate  consideration  of  each  branch  of 
«o  wide  a  subject ;  the  former  will  secure  for  themselves  a  better  and 
more  discriminating  audience, 
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SECT.  A. — THE    CONDITION    OF    THE    PUBLIC    HEALTH. 


On  the  Rapid  Increase  of  Town  Populations. 
By  John  Beddoe,  M.D. 

IT  is  mj  intention  in  the  present  paper  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on 
topics  connected  with  the  rapid  increase  in  this  country  of  the 
civic  as  compared  with  the  rural  population. 

If  the  preservation  of  life  and  diminution  of  mortality  be  the 
primary  and  paramount  objects  to  be  kept  in  view  in  investigationfl 
into  the  subject  of  the  public  health,  they  are  not,  of  course,  the 
exclusive  one&  Among  secondary  ones  are — ^the  diminution  of 
physical  suffering,  the  warding  off  the  loss  that  may  aoorue  to  tiie 
community,  in  an  economical  point  of  view,  from  preventable  sick- 
ness, and  the  improvement  of  the  race  in  physical  ability  and  vigour. 

The  necessity  of  attention  to  the  last-named  object  is  liable  to  be 
often  forgotten  among  people  addicted  to  sedentary  habits,  or  em- 
ployed in  occupations  requiring  little  muscular  exertion.  Thews  and 
sinews  may  not  be  so  universally  and  pre-eminently  valuable  among 
civilized  as  among  uncultivated  people,  but  communities,  as  well  as 
individuals,  will  sooner  or  later  be  made  to  feel  their  full  value.  In 
all  ages,  since  the  English  became  a  nation,  their  position  among 
other  nations  has  been  in  a  great  measure  due  to  the  frequency 
among  them  of  individuals  of  great  strength  and  physical  energy ; 
and  when  we,  as  a  nation,  fall  below  others  in  this  respect,  we  shall 
suffer  for  it  not  merely  in  our  military,  but  in  our  commercial,  and 
even  in  our  scientific  position. 

When  we  say  that  a  town  life  is  detrimental  to  the  physical  vigour 
of  individuals,  and  that  the  aggregation  of  the  greater  part  of  our 
countrymen  in  towns  is  in  danger  of  producing  an  injurious  effect  on 
that  of  the  race,  we  mean  that  there  are  a  number  of  influences,  of  evil 
tendency  in  this  respect,  which  are  brought  to  bear  on  the  inhabi- 
tants of  towns,  but  in  a  less  degree,  or  scarcely  at  all,  upon  rural 
populationa  Close  packing,  and  the  want  of  fresh  and  pure  air,  rank 
among  the  first  of  these.  Dr.  Farr  considers  that  the  mortality  of 
towns  can  be  shown  to  increase  in  proportion  to  the  agglomeration  of 
the  population,  in  accordance  with  exact  numerical  formulss.  It  is 
true  that  a  high  mortality  by  no  means  necessarily  implies  a  general 
impairment  of  physical  vigour  in  the  living :  the  Russians,  for  example, 
probably  generally  superior  to  the  southern  and  western  French  in 
the  latter  respect,  are  much  inferior  to  them  in  average  duration  of 
life,  and  the  mortality  among  them  is  very  high.  Other  evil  ageneies 
at  work  are — the  want  of  opportunity  and  stimtdus  for  the  develop- 
ment of  their  physical  powers  by  young  persons ;  the  debilitating 
effects  of  sedentary  and  other  unwholesome  employments  ;  the  gene- 
rally greater  prevalence  of  intemperance  in  drinking,  and  of  yoatfaful 
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profligacy  ;  and  the  greater  fe^ilitiea  whicli  foeble  and  physically 
degeaerata  parsons  fiud  for  coiitractijag  mtttrimony,  and  reproducmg 
their  defects  and  infirmities  iu  the  next  generation ♦  0th era  might 
h&  named,  to  which  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  further  to  allude. 

To  what  extent  these  varioua  Reticles  are  respectively  opeimtive  in 
this  behalf,  is  a  matter  of  uncertainty,  and  well  deserring  of  much 
iiior^  ia^'eatigation  than  has  hitherto  been  heatowed  upon  it.  But  of 
the  fact  that  they  have,  ooUectively,  produced  a  great  effect  in  soni© 
of  our  towns,  thei*e  can  hardly,  I  think,  be  a  doubt  We  aee  it  daily 
iu  the  low  stature,  the  narrow  chests  and  feeble  :^^anies  of  multitudes 
uf  our  artisans  and  manufjtcturing  operatives.  The  recruiting  officers 
tell  ua  that  an  enormous  proportion  of  their  town  recruits  are  rejeoted 
for  the^  reasons,  as  well  as  for  deform! tiea,  bad  teeth,  and  such  like 
defectSy  which  are  often  evidences  of  hereditary  or  constitutional 
weakness*  '  The  8pitaltieldfl  weavers/  says  a  late  writer,  '  who  wore 
formerly  able  to  raise  among  themselves  a  regiment  of  voJunteei^  of 
good  stature  and  appearance,  are  rapidly  dwindling  to  the  siKO  of 
Lilliputians^'  As  countervailing  facts  are  sometimes  cited  the  ol>- 
aervations  of  MM.  V illerm^  and  Quetelefc,  who  found  the  inhabitants 
of  eertaill  towns,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  sUghtly  supenor  in  stature  to 
those  of  the  aurrounding  country,  but  this  may  be  accounted  for  partly 
by  the  almost  certain  &ct  that,  as  puberty  arrives  later  in  thecountryj 
BO  the  fdl  growth  is  not  so  quickly  attained  ;  also  by  the  collection 
into  the  towns  of  such  countries  an  Belgium  and  France  of  the 
majority  of  the  upper,  the  well-fed  and  comfortable  classes,  and  by 
the  inferior  advantages  enjoyed  there  hy  the  rural  population.  The 
observations  of  Mr*  Co  well,  made  at  Majich  ester  and  Stockport  several 
yw&r»  ago^  showed  a  decided  inferiority  in  stature  and  weight  of  the 
children  employed  in  factories,  as  compared  with  tliose  not  so  em- 
ployed* In  this  caBe,  boweverj  the  second  set  of  children  were 
equally  mhahitants  of  towns,  though  less  exposed  to  some  of  the  evil 
agencies  &t  work  there* 

Let  it)  however,  be  granted,  %s  I  think  it  will  by  all  present,  that 
the  urban  population,  now  amounting  to  more  than  one- half  of  that 
of  all  England,  is  really  physically  inferior  to  the  other  half ;  it  bo- 
comes  clear  that  their  fmlher  degradation  is  Ukely  to  be  less  extensive 
in  proportion  to  the  comparative  rapidity  of  multiplication  of  the  rund 
population,  or  rather  in  proportion  as  the  excess  of  biiths  over  deaths 
la  greater  among  them  than  in  the  towns.  Whether  it  be  gi'eater  is 
a  question  woi^hy  of  examination. 

Since  attention  began  to  be  directed  to  the  laws  of  population,  it 
has  become  generally  known  that  io  many,  if  not  in  most  instances^ 
a  high  rate  of  mortality  is  accompanied,  and,  as  it  were>  counter- 
balanced, by  a  correspondingly  great  number  of  births.  Tlius  the 
highest  MLtio,  both  of  mortality  and  fecundity,  i/rhich  Quetelet  could 
anywhere  discover,  were  found  in  one  and  the  same  oountry — the 
Province  of  Guanaxato,  in  Mexico, 

Some  have  gone  so  far  a«  to  f*)und  a  law  n|>CTU  facts  of  a  similar 
cbaracter,  and  to  maintain  that  nature  always  seeks  to  fill  the  void 
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caused  by  great  morialitj  by  an  increase  of  fecundity.  Not  only  is 
there  no  reason  for  establishing  such  a  law,  but  the  fiicts  which  might 
seem  to  give  colour  to  it  are,  in  many  countries,  quite  ezceptionaL 

It  is  true  that,  in  most  of  our  own  towns,  and  in  almost  all  the  more 
flourishing  and  commercial  ones,  we  find  a  very  large  proportion  of 
marriages  and  births;  while  the  prudential  check  operates  stron^y 
against  marriage,  in  many  parts  of  our  country,  among  the  rural 
]>ojmlation,  as  it  does  also  among  the  upper  and  more  comfortable 
classes.  I  believe  there  exist  in  England  no  materials  to  show,  with 
any  degree  of  accuracy,  to  what  extent  the  upper  claaseB  tend  to 
diminish  in  number,  or  at  least  to  lag  behind  the  rate  of  increase  of 
other  classes,  though  the  rapid  extinction  of  our  peerage  and  of  certain 
close  corporations  are  significant  facts.  In  Sweden,  however,  the 
system  of  registration  affords  some  valuable  material  bearing  on  this 
subject.  It  appears  that,  among  the  Swedish  nobility,  the  men  marry, 
on  an  average,  considerably  later,  and  the  women  a  very  little  earlier, 
than  among  the  general  population.  The  mortality  is  about  the  same, 
but  the  number  of  marriages  is  slightly,  and  the  whole  number  of 
births,  and  the  number  of  births  to  a  marriage,  veiy  considerably 
below  the  average.  And  while  the  population  of  Sweden,  in  the 
quinquennial  period  of  1831 — 1835,  was  increasing  by  excess  of  births 
at  the  rate  of  nearly  i  per  cent,  per  annum,  the  nobility  were  doing 
so  at  only  ^^th  of  that  rate.  The  rate  of  increase  among  the  clergy 
was,  however,  very  considerable,  nearly  equalling  that  of  the  general 
population,  although  their  average  age  at  the  time  of  marriage  was 
also  high,  indicating  the  operation  of  the  prudential  check. 

Whether  the  remitment  of  the  population  from  the  lower  classes  is 
likely  to  have  a  fiivourable  influence  on  the  physiqvs  b  more  than 
doubtful.  The  hereditary,  as  well  as  the  elective  chieftains  of  bar- 
barous nations,  are  genersJly  among  their  finest  men,  apparently  from 
their  being  better  fed,  and  exempt  from  the  more  deleterious  and 
depressing  kinds  of  labour.  And  the  active  habits  and  manner  of  life 
of  the  upper  classes  in  our  own  country  have  raised  and  kept  their 
physique  considerably  above  par. 

To  return  to  the  subject  of  the  relative  rates  of  increase  of  civic 
and  rural  populations.  Let  us  first  examine  the  statistics  of  some 
Continental  countries.  In  France,  according  to  the  report  of  the 
Mini^tre  des  Ti-avaux  Publics,  it  is  found  that  the  fecundity  of  the 
population  is  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  its  agglomeration.  Paris  is  an 
exception  to  this  rule,  but  this  arises  merely  from  the  registration 
there  of  a  number  of  births  not  properly  belonging  to  the  city. 

Marriages  are  also  less  frequent  in  the  towns;  the  fecundity  rela- 
tively to  the  number  of  marriages  is  less,  and  the  mortality  greater. 
During  a  period  of  ^ve  years,  free  from  very  destructive  epidemics, 
the  deaths  exceeded  the  births  in  nine  out  of  the  twenty  towns  which 
contained  more  than  40,000  inhabitants;  and  the  increase  in  the 
population  of  the  twenty,  which  was  considerable,  was  wholly,  or 
almost  wholly,  caused  by  immigration  from  the  rural  cantons.  In 
Icitockholm,  Petersburg,    Moscow,  Venice,  Rome,  and    many  other 
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large  continental  cltiea,  the  births  are  instifficient  to  keep  up  the 
population  to  its  level  *  and  in  none,  the  statistics  of  which  I  have 
been  able  to  procure,  doos  it  appear  that  the  ratio  of  bii-ths  to  cl^iths, 
or  the  intrinsic  increase  of  the  pojiulation,  is  nearly  equal  to  that 
tibtaining  in  the  si^rrounding  country* 

It  would  therefore  bt?  matter  of  astonishment,  aa  well  as  regret,  if 
we  found  the  rule  which  obtains  abroad  reverned  at  hoMCj  and  the 
civie  population  naultii)lying  more  rapidly  than  the  rnraL 

Let  us  fii'st  exaimne  the  Registrar's  Kcports  for  Scotland,  which 
WOB  drawn  up  in  such  a  laanner  ns  to  funiiali  very  readily  the  material 
we  DOW  require.  It  appeai*9  tbat  in  1856,  in  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
eight  districtaj  embracing  all  the  towns  of  3000  inhabittints  and 
upwards,  and  more  than  half  tlie  population  of  Scotland,  the  excess  of 
births  over  deaths  amounted  to  i ^^t^  per  cent^  on  the  number  of  the 
LivLug,  the  percentages  of  births  and  deaths  being  respectively  3*68 
and  2 '35,  and  the  number  of  births  to  a  marriage  4^55-  In  the  re- 
maining B6^,  called  country  districts,  the  excess  amounted  to  1  '55,  the 
births  and  deaths  being  in  the  pi'OiK>rtion  of  3'02  and  i  '47  respectively, 
and  the  numljer  of  children  to  a  marrnige  5  "63. 

If  we  take  the  eight  gi^eat  towns — Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  Dundeo, 
,  Aberdeen^  Paisley,  Giieenock,  Ijeith,  and  Perth,  we  sliall  find  the 
average  rate  of  mortality  considerably  greater  thau  that  of  the  whole 
body  of  towns  of  which  they  form  (wirt.  The  excess  of  births  over 
deaths  is  reduced  to  1^13  per  cent,  on  the  number  of  iehabitants;  the 
number  of  raaiTiages  is  great,  but  their  fecundity  proportional ly  small, 
aceording  witli  the  observation  of  Quetelet,  that  in  unhealthy  localititfs 
marriagejj  are  numerous,  but  infeiior  in  fertility.  When  these  eiglit 
districts  are  smbtractcd  from  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight,  the 
remaimng  small  towns  exhibit  a  mortality,  roughly  speaking,  of  about 
3  per  eent,  and  the  number  of  their  births  is  so  gi^eat,  that  their 
oxoeas  over  the  deaths  is  actually  a  trifle  larger  than  in  the  moi*e 
pttrelyrui^l  districts, 

I  cannot  refmin  from  remarking  on  the  ertraordinarily  favourable 
character  of  the  ciphers  of  mortality  in  the  Scotch  country  districts,. 
They  give,  as  already  stated,  a  ratio  of  lesa  than  1 5  annual  de4iths 
per  1000,  or  about  i  in  68*  Making  eveiy  allowance  tor  diminution 
of  the  death-rolls  by  the  emigration  of  middle-aged  or  elderly  people, 
and  by  other  conceivable  cansesi  these  proportions  remain  most  remark- 
able, and  speak  loudly  in  favour  of  the  healthineais  of  the  climate,  the 
hardiliood  of  the  race,  and  their  generally  frugal,  active,  and  well-rc^gu- 
lated  manner  of  life.  Of  the  six  hundred  and  twenty-three  registration 
districts  of  England^  very  few  indeed  can  even  be  hiHiught  into  com- 
parison, and  the  thinly-populated  tracts  of  Bootle^  in  Cumberland,  and 
Olendale  and  Rothbuiy,  in  Northumberland,  are  the  only  ones  which 
I  have  found  to  exhibit  so  low  a  rate  on  an  average  of  two  years, 

Proceefling  now  to  examine  the  English  Reports,  we  find  that  the 
rate  of  increase  has  been  augmenting  itself  ibr  many  years,  owing 
rather  to  the  frefpieocy  of  marriages,  and  consequently  of  births^  than 
to  any  diminution  in  the  mortullty*     In  1841,  the  excess  of  births 
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amounted  to  1*056  per  cent.;  in  185T,  it  was  no  leas  than  1*281,  a 
ratio,  however,  less  than  that  afforded  by  the  Scotch  towns.  In  both 
these  years,  marriages  and  births,  according  to  the  role  usually 
applicable  in  England,  were,  on  the  whole,  more  numerous  in  different 
districts  in  the  direct  ratio  of  their  mortality.  But  the  excess  of 
births,  though  almost  everywhere  considerable,  fell  much  below  the 
average  of  England  in  a  great  portion  of  the  town  districts.  In  the 
metropolis  itself,  for  example,  it  amounted,  in  1841,  to  only  '606  per 
cent.;  and  in  1851,  after  a  large  increase  of  births,  to  '964,  or  about 
three-fourths  of  the  ratio  in  England  at  larga  The  greater  part  of  the 
civic  districts  in  the  south  and  east  of  Ikigland,  and  many  even  in 
the  flourishing  north,  stand  nearly  in  the  same  position  with  the 
metropolis.  Of  thirty-five  districts,  containing  an  almost  purely  urban 
population,  and  lying  south  of  Birmingham,  and  east  of  the  Severn, 
only  six  exhibit  any  increase  by  excess  of  births  of  more  than  one 
per  cent;  and  in  only  three,  namely,  Portsmouth,  Northampton,  and 
JBedminster,  does  that  excess  rise  above  the  average  of  England.  In 
one  or  two,  the  deaths  are  actually  in  excess  :  this  is  also  the  case  at 
Shrewsbuiy,  a  little  farther  north.  In  Birmingham  itself  spite  of  a 
strong  tendency  to  matrimony,  and  a  great  number  of  births  (more 
than  four  per  cent),  the  high  mortality  drags  down  the  ratio  of  increase 
slightly  below  the  average  of  England.  Throughout  the  north  and 
north-west  of  England,  great  fecundity  is  the  I'ule ;  but  in  many  of 
the  largest  toMms,  such  as  Liverpool,  Leeds,  Nottingham,  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne,  Hull,  York,  Preston,  and  Chester,  the  excess  is  less  than 
one  per  cent 

Where,  then,  is  the  increase  most  rapid  ?  Where  are  the  '  offidna 
gentifl'  I 

Of  the  counties,  in  1851,  Durham  held  the  first  rank,  and  next  to 
it  stood  some  of  the  agricultural  counties  of  the  south-midland 
division,  where  the  labourers  appear  to  marry  early :  such  are  Bedford, 
Huntingdon,  and  Herts.  And  of  the  districts,  generally  speaking, 
those  which  contain  a  large  population  of  colliers  or  iron-workers, 
scattered  in  straggling  villages  or  suburbs,  with  those  where  agricul- 
tural improvements,  by  drawing  on  the  labour-market,  encourage  the 
rural  population  to  maiTy. 

In  many  parts  of  the  county  of  Durham,  the  rate  of  excess  risee 
above  two  per  cent. ;  and  this  was  the  case  in  1851  at  Halesowen  and 
King's  Swinford,  and  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Birmingham,  namely, 
Duddeston:  in  185a,  the  whole  of  the  populous  districts  of  Aston 
and  Dudley  exhibited  the  same  extraordinary  rate  of  increajsa 

But  there  is  yet  another  set  of  facts  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 
It  is  commonly  believed  that  at  Paris,  though  the  births  there  exceed 
the  deaths,  that  excess,  and  a  great  deal  more,  is  due  to  the  offspring 
of  persons  who  have  recently  immigrated ;  and  that  the  true  Parisian 
families  rapidly  die  out,  generally  becoming  extinct  in  the  third 
generation,  and  being  continually  replaced  by  fresh  blood. 

Let  ua^  then,  endeavour  to  compute  how  many  of  the  children  bom 
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in  a  great  English  city,  like  Manchester  or  Liyerpool,  are  the  ofispring 
of  country-bom  people. 

Dr.  Fan's  Life  Tables  for  the  two  cities  just  mentioned,  collated 
with  other  particulars  in  the  Begistrar's  reports,  will  enable  us  to  come 
to  an  approximate  conclusion. 

The  numbers  I  am  about  to  mention  are  all  calculated  on  a  popula- 
tion of  100,000  for  each  of  those  cities.  In  estimating  the  number 
of  children  to  a  marriage,  I  have  reduced  the  number  of  marriages 
actually  solemnized  to  the  average  of  the  districts  around,  as  it  is 
clear,  from  the  figures  given,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  suburbs  of 
Manchester  and  Liyerpool  come  into  the  towns  to  be  marri^ 

The  number  of  children  bom  in  Liverpool  in  a  year  (1841),  being 
about  3500,  only  about  1500  of  them  would,  according  to  the  Life 
Table  for  that  city,  reach  the  age  of  marriage,  which  I  fix,  on  an 
average,  at  or  a  lit^e  below  the  twenty-fifth  year.  And  if  we  suppose 
every  one  of  these  persons  to  marry,  the  number  of  children  they 
will  produce  will  amount  to  only  2250,  so  that  the  native  civic 
population  will  have  shrunk  down  in  one  generation  to  less  than  two- 
thirds  of  its  numbers. 

At  Manchester,  when  the  Life  Tables  were  framed,  the  destruction 
of  infant  and  youthful  life  was  fully  as  great  as  in  Liverpool;  there 
is  reason  to  believe,  I  am  glad  to  state,  that  it  has  since  been  notably 
reduced.  Making  a  similar  calculation  to  the  one  just  gone  through, 
I  find  that  from  377  a  in  the  first  generation,  would  spring  only  2621 
in  the  second,  or  very  little  more  than  two-thirds.  In  the  metropolis, 
the  infant  mortality  being  very  much  smaller,  the  second  generation 
will  nearly  equal  the  first;  but  in  England  at  large,  it  \nll  exceed 
the  first  in  the  proportion  of  4472  to  3215,  or  39  per  cent 

There  are,  indeed,  several  sources  of  fallacy  in  this  calculation,  but 
they  could  not  alter  the  general  features  of  the  result.  It  is,  then, 
tolerably  clear  that  the  two  great  cities  above  mentioned  owe  the 
whole  of  their  rapid  increase  in  our  own  times  to  continual  immigra- 
tion, and  that  without  it  they  would  not  even  be  able  to  maintain 
their  population  at  a  uniform  leveL  The  same  thing  is  probable,  but 
not  demonstrable,  in  the  case  of  the  metropolis.  A  physically 
degenerate  population  gradually  decays,  and  b  gradually  replaced  by 
a  more  vigorous  race,  which  also,  unless  we  be  up  and  stirring  to 
improve  our  towns,  fiictories,  and  workshops,  and  the  lodging  and 
habits  of  our  operative  population^  is  doomed,  ia  tum^  to  follow  the 
same  downward  patL 
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The  Mortality  of  Birmingham  compared  with  that  of  London 
and  Seven  other  Towns,    By  Thomas  Green,  M.R.C.S. 

The  tables*  extend  over  a  period  of  eighteen  years  for  the  parish  of 
Birmingham,  which,  according  to  the  last  census,  contained  174,000 
persons  out  of  the  232,000  constituting  the  borough  population, — 
fourteen  years  for  London,  and  seven  for  all  the  other  towns.  They 
exhibit  some  striking  facts,  which  are  well  worthy  of  public  attention, 
and  upon  which  I  propose  to  make  a  few  commenta 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  Birmingham  contrasts  favourably  in  point 
of  health  with  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  Wolverhampton,  but 
unfavourably  with  the  other  places. 

Taking  the  average  of  the  last  seven  years,  the  death-rate  in  each 
of  the  towns  named  has  been  as  follows : — 

Birmingham 2679  per  1000. 

Aston 22*47  »> 

Wolverhampton 28*54  „ 

Walsall 26*76  „ 

West  Bromwich 25*69  „ 

I>udley 25*97  »» 

Manchester 31*48  9, 

Liverpool 3273  „ 

London 24*07  „ 

Thus  it  appears  that,  setting  aside  Aston,  which,  containing  a  mixed 
population,  in  great  part  agricultural,  does  not  offer  a  fair  comparison 
with  the  other  places,  London  ranks  highest  in  the  scale  of  health.  And 


*  The  following  summary,  showing  the  rate  of  mortality  in  Birmingham  and  the 
other  towns  contrasted  with  it,  shows  the  main  facts  contained  in  the  tables  laid 
before  the  meeting  of  the  Association. 

Average  mortality  of  the  parish  of  Birmingham  for  three  periods  of  six  years 
each: — 

1839  ^  '^44*  both  inclusive,  26 '03  per  1000. 

1845  to    1850,        „  „  2715  M 

1851  to  1856,     „  „       2729        „ 

Average  mortality  of  London  for  two  periods  of  seven  years  each : — 

1843  to  1849,  both  inclusive,  35*34  P^^  1000. 
1850  to  1856,     „  „       2407        „ 

Average  mortality  of  the  following  places  for  the  seven  years  from  1850  to  1856, 
both  inclusive: — 

Birmingham 26*79  per  1000. 

London ^4*07         ,, 

Wolverhampton  ....  28*54         »» 

Walsall 2676        ,, 

West  Bromwich  ....  25*69        „ 

Dudley ^5*97         ,» 

Liverpool .^^'73        >» 

Manchester 31*48        ,, 

Aston,  parish  of  ....  22  47         „ 
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whj '{  certainlj'  not  on  account  of  its  natural  ad  vantages,  for  in  tliat 
ve^dct  it  possesses  no  superior! tj  oyer  Birmingham,  but  just  the 
contfaiy. 

Look  at  ita  ri^erj  winding  through  the  centre  of  the  town^  with 
reeking  hanks  of  mud,  an  ever-preseut  and  fertile  source  of  disease ;  its 
miles  of  Btreetflj  but  little  above  high  water- mark,  and  spreading  over  a 
flat  surfiewjo  with  no  natural  waterfall  i  its  clayey  subsoil ;  its  crowded 
thoroughfareap  loflj  buildiugs,  and  dense  pojmlation  ;  its  dens  of 
poverty  and  crime.  Contrast  all  this  with  the  natural  condition  of 
Biruiiugliam.  Its  open  streets ;  its  elevated  sitei  and  consequent 
cxceUeut  natural  drainage  ^  its  porous  subsoil  ;  ita  population  en- 
gaged, with  few  exceptioiiE,  in  employ  meats  not  inimical  to  health  ; 
and  then  let  ua  inquire  why  the  rate  of  mortality  should  be  higher 
iu  that  town,  where  the  greatest  natural  advantages  are  enjoyed  \ 

Carry  ing on  thecoinparison,  it  appears  that  during  the  last  seven  jears 
there  have  been  in  Blmungham  3444  death^  being  an  annual  average 
of  492  more  than  there  would  have  been  if  the  death-rate  had  been 
the  same  as  that  of  London  for  the  same  period.  And  this  estlmat© 
is  aomewhat  under  the  truth,  for  the  calciilatjon  has  been  made  upon 
the  3up{i03ition  that  the  popidation  of  Birmingham  has  been  increasing 
at  the  same  rate  since  as  it  did  before  the  last  census,  which  the  best 
authorities  concur  in  stating  is  not  the  case.  The  painsh  of  Birming- 
ham is,  iu  fact,  so  nearly  covered  with  building  as  to  leave  hut  a 
liniitixl  space  for  further  erections ;  and  the  town  is  dow  consequently 
extending  in  every  direction  beyond,  rather  tlmn  within,  the  limits  of 
tbe  parisJi.  Besides  this^  hundreds  of  small  houses  have  1)eeu  swept 
away  to  make  room  for  the  railway  stations.  It  u^  therefoi^Ci  more 
than  probable  that  if  the  present  population  could  be  accurately 
ascertained^  the  death-rate  would  be  found  to  be  somewhat  higher 
than  I  have  made  it. 

Again,  by  dividing  the  eighteen  jearB  over  which  the  Birmingham 
return  extends,  into  three  jkeriods  of  sbt  years  eaeh^  it  will  be  seen 
that  in  the  first  of  theae  the  mortality  wtis  36*03  per  thousiiud  ;  ia 
the  second,  2*1 'i^\  in  the  third,  27  29 — showing  an  mcwade  between 
the  first  and  hist  jieriod  of  1 1  per  thousand  ;  or,  in  other  woi^ds,  an 
annual  average  sacrifice  of  227  lives.  In  London,  on  the  contraiy, 
by  dividing  the  fourteen  years  over  which  that  return  extends,  into 
two  periods  of  seven  years  each,  the  mortality  appears  to  have  fallen 
from  35*34  in  the  former  period,  to  3407  per  thousand  in  the  latter; 
being  a  dBcre^kse  of  i  \  per  thoimand,  or,  in  other  words,  a  saving  of 
upwards  of  3000  lives  every  year  during  the  latter  as  compared  with 
the  former  period 

One  other  subject,  the  sewerage,  must  have  a  passing  remark.  It 
is  tolerably  complete  in  the  one  town,  but  very  incomplete  in  the 
other.  It  is  true  that  in  Birmingliam  there  arc  the  main  trunks,  but 
these  without  the  branches— branches  ramifying  to  every  court  and 
every  houtie^-^re  but  of  little  use  in  preventing  distjiuso*  In  con- 
nexion with  the  sewerage  there  is  one  point,  iiicident  to  both  piacesj 
which  has  never  had  all  the  attention  which  it  deiM^rvea     I  allude  to 
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the  gully  holes,  through  which  any  foul  air  that  may  be  gODerated  in 
the  sewers  passes,  to  mix  with  and  contaminate  the  atmosphere  of  the 
public  streets.  That  noxious  gases  are  so  formed  cannot  be  doubted; 
and  it  is  also  clear  that  no  practicable  amount  of  flushing  will 
altogether  prevent  it.  If,  then,  such  openings  are  absolutely  neces- 
sary, why  not  connect  them  with  shafts  carri^  as  high  as  the  lofUest 
houses.  Through  such  channels  the  gases,  which  are  chiefly  the  com- 
pounds of  hydrogen,  and  therefore  lighter  than  common  air,  would  be 
freely  discharged,  without  mixing  with  the  lower  stratum  of  air  which 
the  people  breathe. 

The  causes — the  removable  causes — ^which  appear  to  be  most 
active  in  Birmingham  in  increasing  the  rate  of  mortality,  are  the 
following : — 

The  evolution  of  various  gases  which  are  disengaged  in  such  pro- 
cesses as  bone-boiling,  the  preparation  of  artificial  manures,  firom 
knackers^-yards,  slaughter-houses,  pig-styes,  ko. 

The  present  method  of  removing  night-soil  and  other  impurities  by 
means  of  carts  and  wagons,  a  plan  rendered  necessary  by  the  absence 
of  house  drainage;  and  by  which  deleterious  gases  are  nightly  very 
extensively  diffused  through  the  atmosphera 

The  smoke,  emitted  in  such  immense  volumes  from  the  numberless 
manufactories  with  which  the  town  abounds,  constantly  clouding  the 
atmosphere,  and  interfering,  as  every  inhabitant  can  testify,  with  the 
healthy  functions  of  the  animal  economy. 

Lastly,  a  prolific  source  of  disease  will  be  found  in  the  extreme 
fitcility  afibrded  to  the  poor  and  labouring  classes  for  obtaining  un- 
wholesome compounds,  in  the  shape  of  beer  and  spirits,  in  whidi  so 
large  a  portion  of  their  bard  earned  gains  is  expended,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  proper  necessaries  of  life  for  themselves  and  families.  The 
vast  increase  in  the  number  of  beer-houses  and  spirit- vaults  has  had  a 
most  pernicious  infiuence  both  in  swelling  our  tables  of  mortality,  and 
in  &cilitating  the  first  steps  to  crime. 

With  regajrd  to  the  district  mortality,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
there  are  no  means  of  determining  it  with  anything  like  accuracy 
without  an  amount  of  labour  which  there  has  not  been  time  for. 
Doubtless  it  is  highest  where  the  general  causes  now  enumerated  are 
most  abundant,  and  act  with  the  greatest  intensity;  also  in  those 
lower  parts  of  the  town  where  ventilation  and  drainage  are  most 
imperfect,  and  where  the  density  of  population  is  greatest. 

The  employments  of  the  town,  which,  as  is  well  known,  are  of  a 
very  multifiirious  character,  are  not  considered  to  have  any  important 
efiect  upon  the  health  and  longevity  of  the  inhabitants.  There  are 
some,  doubtless,  which  tend  in  some  degree  to  shorten  life;  such,  for 
instance,  as  those  which  in  their  process  give  rise  to  an  irritating 
dust,  which,  being  inhaled,  causes  repeated  attacks  of  bronchitis. 
This  occurs  in  the  brass-foundry  and  pearl-button  trades,  in  grinding, 
needle-pointing,  kc.)  and  similar  results  ensue  to  those  who  are 
exposed  to  the  inhalation  of  acrid  vapours,  as  in  casting.     But  the 
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whole  of  these  inBtancefi  are  not  sufficiently  nmneroufl  to  excrrdse  auy 
mibrked  inflnence  iipoii  the  general  rate  of  mortality. 

The  attention  of  the  public  generally,  and  of  the  leatting  authoritieB 
of  this  town  tnore  particularly,  is  invited  to  a  careful  study  uf  tho 
faets  displayed  by  these  tables.  They  show  clearly  the  amount  of 
good  which  may  be  acoompUBhed  in  the  prevention  of  diEtefluae^  even 
under  diaadvant^eous  circumstances^  by  judicious  aanitary  meaflureB, 
carefully  planned  and  steadily  carried  out. 

Thus,  in  London,  where  the  jjeriodical  and  destructible  visitation  of 
Asiatic  cholera,  which  is  again  irapending  over  us,  carries  off  its 
thousands,  and  from  winch  Birraingbam  has  been  almost  exempt ; 
where,  too,  all  the  more  common  and  ^nitful  sources  of  disease  abound , 
yet  has  their  influence  upon  the  health  of  the  inhabitants  been  so  far 
modi  fled  by  human  agency^  that  the  metropolis  may  now  boast  of 
being  one  of  the  healthiest  towns  in  the  kingdom. 


Illustrations  of  the  Necenmtpfar  a  more  Annlytical  StutJtf  of  the 
Statistics  of  Puhlic  Health.  By  E.  He  ad  lam  Greek  how, 
M»D.,  L.R»C.P,,  Lecturer  on  Public  Health  at  Sl  Thonias^B 
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LIVERPOOL  is  the  unhealthiest  city  in  the  kingdom ;  Glendale 
and  Both  bury  are  the  healthiest  rural  diJitricts.  In  round 
numbers,  filWn  out  of  every  thousand  of  the  people  of  Glendale 
and  Hothbury  of  all  ages  and  of  both  series  died,  on  the  average, 
in  each  of  the  ten  years,  1841-50**  The  average  annual  mortality 
of  the  same  districts  during  the  seven  years  1838-44  was  at  the 
rate  of  13*85  out  of  ewih  thousand  females,  and  14*17  out  of  ea^^h 
thousand  males,  t  The  inhabitants  of  Liverpool  of  all  ages  and  of 
both  sexes  died  during  the  ten  years  1841*50  at  the  average  rate  of 
thirty-six  out  of  each  thousand  annually.  This  is  exclusive  of  the 
year  1S47,  the  year  of  the  Irish  famine  and  immigration,  the  mortality 
of  which  was  so  great  that  if  it  were  included  in  the  calculation,  the 
average  annual  death-rate  for  the  decennium  would  be  thereby  raised 
to  thirty-nine  in  each  thousand  of  the  living/J  The  mortality  of  the 
sexes  in  Liverpool  for  the  seven  years  1838-44  was  at  the  rate  of 
31 '5 1  for  each  thousand  females,  and  35*82  for  each  thousand  males. 
The  whole  numbers  fifteen  and  thirty *six  probably  represent  more 
iMKJumtely  the  present  rate  at  which  the  inhabitauts  of  the  two  dis- 
tricts die,  both  beoause  the  calculation  has  been  made  for  a  longer 
period,  and  aho  becau^  the  machinery  of  the,  as  yet,  new  system  of 
registration  was  probably  less  perfect  at  the  time  of  the  earlier,  than 
of  the  lateri  computation.     KotwithBtanding  the  diflcrenoe  between 


*  Sbrieentli  Annual  Ecport  of  ^e  Eegittiar-Generml,  p.  ¥49. 

f  RegiBtmr^  Genoral'i  ifeport  on  Cholera  In  Englattd,  1840-4,  p,  cvi* 

t  gixte€uib  AiiaojJ  Export  of  the  E«igi«tnu-^G«Deral|  p.  14^* 
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the  estiraatod  death-rates  of  the  two  periods,  the  proportion  between 
the  male  and  female  death-rates  here  quoted  is  undoubtedly  tolerably 
correct,  but  the  mortality  in  both  sexes  is,  perhaps,  stated  at  some- 
thing below  the  present  rate.  This  must  arise  either  from  the  cause 
already  assigned,  or  because  there  has  been  from  some  unknown  oaase 
a  slight  rise  in  the  rate  of  mortality  since  the  period  for  which  the 
earlier  computations  were  made.* 

Glendale  and  Rothbury  are  rural  districts  in  Northumberland,  of 
elevated  ])osition,  surrounded  by  ranges  of  hills,  amidst  which  rise 
streams  that  by  their  confluence  form  the  rivers  Aln,  Coquet^  and 
Till.  Of  the  three  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty  men  aged  twenty 
years  and  upwards  that  constituted  the  adult  male  population  of  Glen- 
dulo  at  the  time  of  the  last  census,  fifty-seven  per  cent,  were  engaged 
in  agricultural  or  pastoral  pursuits.  The  remainder  of  the  men  were 
absorbed  by  occupations  that  minister  to  the  wants  and  comforts  of 
the  scattered  gentry  and  an  agricultural  population.  The  district  is 
thinly  peopled,  there  being  on  an  average  nearly  ten  acres  to  each  inha- 
bitant, and  it  contains  no  considerable  town.  In  Rothbury,  which  is 
even  more  remote  than  Glendale  from  the  'busy  hum*  of  cities,  the 
agricultural  and  pastoral  element  is  still  larger,  for  it  amounts  to  sixty 
])er  cent,  of  the  male  adult  population ;  and  the  people  are  so  thinly 
sprinkled  upon  the  face  of  the  land  that  there  is  but  one  inhabitant  on 
the  average  for  every  twenty-one  and  a-half  acres.  The  inhabitants  of 
Liverpool  contribute  but  little  more  than  one  out  of  each  hundred  of 
the  male  adult  population  to  rural  occupations.  The  rest  of  the  men  are 
em]>loyed  in  maritime  pursuits,  and  in  the  other  occupations  incidental 
to  a  great  sea-jwrt  and  commercial  city.  In  estimating  the  density  of 
the  po])ulation  of  the  rural  districts  in  Northumberland,  the  number 
of  acres  to  each  inhabitant — man,  woman,  or  child — was  enumerated. 
In  the  case  of  Liverpool,  it  is  necessary  to  reverse  the  order  of  the 
words,  for  the  population  is  there  grouped  together  at  the  average 
rate  of  one  hundred  and  eight  persons  to  each  acre. 

Notwithstanding  the  lowness  of  their  mortality,  the  populations  of 
Glendale  and  Rothbury  are  almost  stationary;  the  increase  during 
the  ten  intervening  years  between  the  census  of  1841  and  that  of  1851 
having  been  less  than  one  per  cent,  in  the  former,  and  less  than  two 
per  cent,  in  the  latter  district.  In  Liverpool,  on  the  contrary,  n<»t- 
witlistanding  the  rapidity  with  which  its  inhabitants  die,  the  population 
has  increased  fifteen  per  cent,  during  the  same  ten  years.  The  super- 
abundant inhabitants  of  the  two  rural  places  emigrate  to  seek  employ- 
ment elsewhere.  Liverpool  is  a  great  centre  of  immigration.  Tlie 
emigrants  from  Glendale  and  Rothbury  are  probably  persons  who. 


*  Since  this  paper  was  written,  I  have  calculated  the  death-rate  of  Glendale  for 
the  septennial  period,  1848-54,  and  that  of  Liverpool  for  the  six  years,  1849-54.  The 
gcneraj  death-rates  of  the  two  places  for  these  periods  are  15*09  per  1000  in  Glen- 
dale, and  36'53  per  1000  in  Liverpool.  The  male  population  of  Qlendale  died 
during  the  seven  years  at  the  annual  rate  of  15*55 ;  the  female  at  the  rate  of  14*66 
in  tlie  1000.  The  annual  male  death-rate  of  liverpool  for  the  six  years  was  38*41, 
the  female^  34'S^#  '^  the  1000. 
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baying^  passed  the  dangers  of  clulflliood^  Lave  not  as  yet  reached  tlie 
dangers  of  advancing  bfe.  The  im migrants  into  Liverpool  are  chiefly 
of  the  comparatively  healthy  period  of  life  between,  the  ages  of  fifteen 
and  thirty  years — the  period  of  life  when  the  body  is  best  able  to 
resist  the  influence  of  noxious  agecta,  and  often  sufficiently  vigorons 
to  repftlr  the  mischief  they  prodnco*  Whilsfc,  therefore,  the  population 
of  the  two  rural  districts  contains  an  excess  of  the  young  and  the 
elderly,  in  whom  the  normal  mortality  is  high,  the  population  of  Liver- 
pool has  a  large  proportion  of  peraoni  at  the  least  fatal  period  of  life* 
In  Glendale  and  Kofchbury,  aa  in  all  places  where  the  natural  com- 
position of  the  population  is  not  raateriaily  disturbed  by  iraraigration, 
the  numbers  of  pei^ons  living  at  the  sucocsaive  periods  of  life  form  a 
gradnaUy  diminishing  scale  from  birth  to  the  age  of  the  oldest  inhabi- 
tant, In  consequenoe  of  the  emigration  of  the  youngi  this  aoale 
diminishes  in  Glendale  with  more  than  the  normal  rapidity  between 
the  ages  of  twenty  and  twenty-five  years.  But  in  Liverpool  the  gra- 
dation m  oivtii-ely  diilocated  at  nearly  the  same  age,  in  consequence  of 
the  great  iA^ux:  of  yonng  adulta  The  number  of  young  people  between 
the  Agea  of  iit^n  and  twenty  years  in  Liverpool  at  the  time  of  the 
last  census  was  greater  tlian  the  number  of  those  between  ten  and 
fiffceen ;  and  the  number  of  adults  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and 
twenty- five  amounted  to  almost  tliree  thousand  seven  hundred  more 
than  the  number  of  young  persons  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  iifteen 
years.  In  consequence  of  these  peculiarities  in  the  composition  and 
character  of  its  population,  the  public  health  of  Liverpool  contrasts 
more  favourably  with  that  of  Glendale  than  it  would  do  if  its  popu- 
lation was  equally  independent  of  extraneoua  growth.  This  contrast 
is  best  exemplitied  bj  bringing  the  death-rates  of  the  respective  popula- 
tions to  a  common  standard  of  compariMon.  Buch  a  standard  is  furnished 
by  the  Carhsle  liie- table.  If  the  populations  of  LiverjHJol  and  Glen- 
dale,  composed  as  they  were  at  the  t^nsus  of  185 1,  were  to  perish 
according  to  the  rate  indicated  by  the  Carlisle  table,  the  annual 
average  death-loss  of  Liverpool  would  be  only  19^8  in  the  thousand ^  or 
nearly  seventeen  less  than  its  actual  death-rate;  the  annual  average 
death  loss  of  Glendale  would  be  ^3'4i  ^^^^  exoeedlng  the  actual  death- 
rste  by  eight  in  each  thousand  persons.  But  the  actual  death-rat©  of 
Liveipool,  instead  of  being  less  than  that  of  GlendiJe,  as  it  would  be 
if  the  two  districts  were  equally  salubrious,  is  greater  than  the  death* 
rate  of  Glendale  in  the  proportion  of  thirty-sir  to  fifteen-  If  the 
population  of  Liverpool  contained  the  same  proportion  of  persons  at 
the  different  periods  of  life  as  the  population  of  Glendale,  but  the 
unhealthiness  of  Liverpool  remained  the  same  as  it  now  is^  forty-two 
persons,  instead  of  thirty-six,  would  annually  die  out  of  eaeh  thousand 
of  its  inhabitants.  The  effect  of  the  large  immigration  into  Liverpool 
npon  its  death^rate^  therefore,  is  to  make  it  six  in  ea4:h  thousand 
persons  lower  than  it  would  be  if  the  composition  of  its  population  was 
similsj'  to  that  of  Glendale.  The  tiTje  relation  between  the  rate  of 
mortality  in  Glendale  and  Liverpool  k  therefore  rejiresented  by  forty- 
two  and  fi^fteen  instead  of  by  thirty-six  and  fifteen* 
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There  are  districts  in  England  and  Wales  which,  in  point  of  salu- 
brity, occupy  every  possible  intermediate  position  between  the  un- 
healthiness  of  Liverpool  and  the  healthfulness  of  the  rural  districts 
with  which  it  has  here  been  contrasted.  Asa  general  rule,  lai^  towns 
commonly  present  a  high  death-rate.  The  public  health  of  sm^er 
towns  and  of  rural  pla^s  is,  for  the  most  part,  oomparatively  good 
This  remarkable  difference  between  the  state  of  the  public  health  in 
different  districts — a  difference  that  is  rarely  caused  by  the  climate^ 
position,  or  natural  character  of  the  places — ^has  been  usually,  and  I 
believe  correctly,  ascribed  to  adventitious  circumstances  incidental  to 
human  occupation,  and  especially  to  the  rural  or  urban  character  of 
the  districts.  This  general  inference  has  been  made  the  basis  of  all 
arguments  in  &vour  of  employing  measures  for  the  amelioration  of 
the  public  health  of  towns,  the  insalubrity  of  which  has  been^  perhaps 
too  hastily  and  exclusively,  attributed  to  a  few  only  of  the  m^st  pro- 
minent evils  to  which  urban  populations  are  expos^ 

The  diseases  by  which  the  lai^r  mortality  of  unhealthy  districts  is 
occasioned,  have  also  been  hastily  inferred  from  data  equally  incom- 
pleta  The  diseases  to  which  the  term  '  zymotic '  is  applied  are  usually 
believed  to  be  the  chief  causes  of  the  excess  of  deaths  in  unhealthy 
districts ;  and  the  term  *  zymotic  diseaHC*  is  often,  and  without  qualifi- 
cation, employed  almost  as  if  it  were  synonymous  with  preventable 
disease.  The  incorrectness  of  such  language  may  be  well  shown  by 
a  single  illustration.  The  term  'zymotic'  is,  perhaps,  most  correctly 
applied  to  those  diseases  which,  being  produced  by  a  special  poison,  are 
capable  of  propagation  by  contagion.  The  infinitesimal  drop  of  small- 
pox lymph,  or  the  inappreciable  contagion  of  scarlet-fever,  is  not  only 
capable  of  exciting  these  diseases,  but  sets  up  an  action  in  the  body 
which  may  well  be  considered  as  a  kind  of  fermentation,  since  one  of 
its  results  is  the  formation  of  a  similar  poison  capable  of  exciting  the 
special  disease,  but  in  a  quantity  immensely  greater  than  the  amount 
originally  received.  However  we  may  speculate  upon  the  original 
cause  of  these  and  analogous  diseases,  we  are  now  only  acquainted 
with  them  as  the  consequences  of  being  brought  into  immediate  rela- 
tion with  a  poinon  generated  in  the  bodies  of  the  sick.  As  has  been 
alleged  of  certain  diseases  of  cattle,  they  may  have  originated  among 
a  particular  race  of  men  exposed  to  peculiar  conditions,  and  spreading 
from  this  origin — the  conditions  necessary  to  their  spontaneous  pro- 
duction having  ceased — ^they  are  now  only  to  be  propagated  by  means 
of  contagion.*  Certain  it  is  that  we  are  unacquainted  with  any 
other  mode  of  preventing  them  than  the  exclusion  of  their  special 
poison.  The  admission  of  any  of  these  poisons  to  a  person  unprotected 
by  a  previous  attack  of  the  disease— for  it  is  a  conmion  quality  of  these 

*  I  do  not  pretend  to  put  this  idea  forward  as  the  true  explanation  of  the  origin  of 
luch  diseases  as  now  only  spread  by  contagion.  I  only  offer  it  as  a  plausible 
suggestion  unsupported  by  any  proof  beyond  the  analogy  mentioned  in  the  texU 
We  are,  in  reality,  entirely  ignorant  alike  of  the  time,  place,  and  manner  of  the 
beginning  of  these  diseases. 
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di»easi?s  that  one  attack  very  giceatljr  dimmisEes  the  Hal»iJity  tc»  a 
second* — rarely  faik  to  induce  the  disease,  whatever  the  sanitary  con- 
dition of  the  district  in  which  he  may  reside.  Agam,  how  can  we  hope 
to  |»re7ent  certain  epidemic  diseases,  as  dysentery^  influenza,  and  fever, 
whMi  evidently  depend  ujKjn  catiBes  tbat,  generally  diffused  over 
infected  diatrictSf  aet  upon  large  numl^erH  of  persona,  irrespective  of 
residence  or  of  sanitary  condition?  It  ia,  indaed,  true  of  several  of 
these  dise«u§cs,  that  the  adoption  of  precautions,  and  particularly  of 
such  03  are  ctJculated  to  maintain  the  purity  of  the  atmosphere,  will 
n*nder  the  dw^ellers  in  pai-ticular  diatricta  less  liable  to  suffer  severely 
from  the  epiflemic  iiitineiice>  Thus,  whilst  the  amou^U  of  the  disease 
imiy  bo  equal  in  salubrious  and  insalubrious  places,  its  intenaU^  may 
so  greatly  vary  that  the  same  epidemic  which  causes  but  little  inoou- 
venience  or  danger  in  the  former,  may  prove  of  pestilential  severity  in 
the  latter.  Ylsitations  of  epidemic  disease  are,  however^  only  of  occa- 
sional occurrence*  However  formidable  may  he  their  ravages  at  the 
time,  wheu  the  mortality  occasioned  by  them  is  subdivided  over  a 
series  of  years  it  adds  but  little  to  the  average  general  death-rate, 
which,  nevertheless,  continues  chronically  high  in  some  places,  and 
permanently  low  in  others. 

We  have  therefore  still  much  to  learn,  ^th  as  to  the  particular 
diseases  which  cause  the  excessive  mortality  of  unhealthy  places,  and 
the  nature  of  the  circumstances  by  which  they  are  produced.  It 
may  per]ia|is  be  found,  on  investigatiou,  that  both  the  diaeases  them^ 
selves  and  their  causes  vary  much  in  different  placea  This  question, 
which  ought  to  form  the  very  foundation  of  idl  publio  health  inquiries, 
has  hitherto  received  much  le^  attention  than  it  deserves.  I,  at  least, 
am  not  aware  of  any  systematic  investigation  of  the  subject  on  a 
large  and  comprehensive  scale.  When  preparing  a  course  of  lectures 
on  public  health  for  a  class  of  medical  stiidents  in  the  spring  of  1856, 
this  subject  was  forced  u^von  my  attention  as  one  of  paramount 
interest  The  endeavour  to  procure  the  requisite  information  from 
accessible  sources  was  so  unsatisfactory,  that  I  cou;3idered  it  necessary^ 
to  the  efficiency  of  my  instruction,  i>eraonally  to  undertake  its  investi^ 
gation.  On  that  occasion  I  imperfectly  supplied  the  want  by  making 
calculations  of  the  mortality  &om  certain  diseases  in  a  limited  number 
of  districts  for  the  single  year  1841,  when  the  causes  of  death  in  each 
registration  district  were  publishetl,  in  his  annual  report,  by  the 
Registrar-GeneraL  The  results  of  that  limited  and  imperfect  invcsti* 
gation  were  so  remarkable,  as  to  show  the  necessity  for  a  fuller  and 
more  careful  inquiry.  This  inquiiy,  begun  in  the  spring  of  tlie 
present  jear^  is  not  yet  concluded ;  hut  one  portion  of  it  is  sufficiently 
enmpltjte  to  allow  of  its  employment  for  my  present  purpose.  Even 
thus  I  shall  only  be  able  to  employ  it  |mrtially,  because  the  &cta 


*  In  dcaliog  with  such  general  fiurtfi,  oxcoptioaAl  e$iMm,  iuoh  as  the  rBBistance  of 
tlie  poison  from  person  i^  uUosynoriLgy^  or  the  i^ocnrreDCO  of  «aah  dieoiiaes  a  aecond, 
or  even,  perhapi,  m  third  time,  eqiially  from  penmmd  idioByiuiraeiy,  nmy  be  ignored, 
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already  elicited  from  the  investigation  would  furnish  materials  for 
several  communications  of  the  present  kind.* 

My  first  step  in  the  investigation  was  the  selection  of  a  seriee  of 
districts  which  should  comprise  a  variety  both  of  healthy  and  unhealthy 
places,  each  of  them  distinguished  by  some  peculiarity  in  the  occupa- 
tional employment  of  the  inhabitants.  The  next  step  was  to  decide  upon 
the  particular  forms  of  disease  to  which  the  investigation  should  be 
extended.  It  was  evident  that  the  principal  zymotic  diseases  ought  to 
be  investigated,  in  order  that  the  true  influences  of  local  conditions  of 
filth  and  insalubrity  over  their  spread  and  intensity  mighty  if  possible, 
bo  determined.  Diseases  dependent  upon  perverted  or  imperfect 
nutrition — under  which  tubercular  diseases  would  be  included — ought^ 
from  the  result  of  my  previous  imperfect  investigations,  to  form  a 
second  portion.  To  these  two  classes  were  add^  diseases  of  the 
chest,  convulsions,  teething,  apoplexy,  paralysis,  rheumatism,  car- 
buncle, and  phlegmon.  The  two  latter  diseases  were  included  in  the 
investigation,  beoiuse  they  have  several  times  prevailed  epidemically 
during  the  last  ten  years,  and  the  study  of  their  history  and  causes  promises 
to  throw  light  upon  the  subject  of  croM — a  subject  deserving  of  the 
most  careful  investigation  in  connexion  both  with  practical  and  preven- 
tive medicine.  The  data  required  for  the  inquiry  consisting  of  the 
unpublished  tables  of  death  in  the  possession  of  the  Registrar  General, 
it  was  necessary  to  obtain  his  permission  to  examine,  and  to  make 
extracts  from  them.  To  the  Eegistrar-Qeneral,  Major  Qraham,  and 
to  Dr.  Farr,  F.RS.,  I  am  indebted  for  the  permission  to  make  use 
of  the  public  papers  in  their  charge,  and  also  for  the  very  courteous 
manner  in  which  they  aflbrded  accommodation  in  the  General  Register 
Oifice  to  the  gentleman  who,  imder  my  superintendence,  extracted  the 
information  necessary  to  my  purpose.t 

The  investigation  has  extended  to  one  hundred  and  five  registration 
districts.  The  number  of  deaths  from  each  of  -the  selected  diseases, 
in  each  of  the  seven  years  1848-54,  was  in  the  first  place  extracted — 
separately  for  each  sex — from  the  manuscript  tables.  The  period  of 
seven  years  was  chosen  because  it  seemed  to  afibrd  a  sufficiently 
extensive  basis  to  obviate  the  fluctuations  that  are  liable  to  occur  from 
year  to  year.  The  particular  years  were  selected  because  the  census 
of  1 85 1  was  taken  in  the  middle  year  of  the  term,  and  it  was  intended 
to  employ  the  population  of  the  several  districts  at  the  time  of  the 
census  as  the  dii visors  for  calculating  their  mortality.  It  is  true  that 
some  slight  inaccuracies  of  comparison  may  arise  in  this  mode  of 

*  The  tables  upon  which  this  paper  is  founded  having  been  shown  by  Mr.  Simon, 
wiio  in  my  absence  kindly  undertook  to  preHont  the  |)apcr  to  the  meeting  at 
Birmingham,  to  the  Right  Hon.  W.  Cowper,  M.  P.,  the  latter  has  requested  that 
the  results  of  the  entire  inquiry  may  be  communicated  to  the  General  Board  of 
Health  with  a  view  to  their  official  publication. 

t  It  would  have  been  quite  impossible  for  me  to  have  made  this  ioyestigation 
without  assistance.  I  here,  therefore,  beg  to  acknowledge  the  valuable  aid  a&rded 
me  by  Mr.  T.  A.  Welton,  who  has  worked  out  a  great  many  of  the  averages,  and  of 
whose  ability  and  accuracy  in  statistical  work  I  am  able  to  vouch  from  the  nume- 
rous  careful  calculations  he  has  made  for  me  during  the  last  two  years. 
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dealing  witb  the  itiLject,  from  the  different  rates  at  which  the  pojiulft- 
lloii  incnsasea  in  different  plajces.  Such  slight  ioaeeuracies,  however, 
do  not  invalidate  the  mwi  puqiose  for  which  this  ei>mpariaou  is 
instittited,  for  their  tendency  will  be  to  dimiuiah  the  apparent  death* 
lutes  of  urbau  districts  of  rapid  growth,  and.  In  compansoii,  to  exag- 
gerate those  of  country  plac^  whose  population  augmenti  more  alowly. 

For  m/  present  purpose  I  propose  to  select  only  two  classes  of 
diseaa6^>afiactions  of  the  chest  and  the  nervouH  dia^aei  of  early  life* 

The  correct  discrimination  of  chest  affections  is  often  a  difficult 
matter,  and  requires  an  amonnt  of  attention  and  practice  the  possi^- 
aion  of  which  oumot  alwayu  be  relied  upon.  For  this  reason  the 
Severn!  diaea^es  grouped  together  in  the  class  called  by  the  Registrar- 
General  *  Diiteaae^  of  the  Eespiratory  Orgaai*/  have  been  joined  to 
phthisiit  in  forming  the  gronp  which  will  henceforward  he  referred  to 
in  this  paper  as  '  pulmonary  affections  ;*  a  term  which  may  be  open  to 
o)^f actions  on  ncientidc  grounds,  hut  m  snMciently  explicit  to  answer  my 
present  purpose^ 

Throe  diseases  ^ — hydrocephahis,  convulsions,  and  teething — aro 
grouped  together  to  make  the  class  wiiich  I  have  called  the  *  nervona 
Skuemm  of  early  lifa'  Like  the  elaaa  of  pulmonary  affectionSj  they 
Ibrm  a  tolerably  reliable  groupi  whikt  much  uncertainty  would 
iittend  the  effort  to  treat  them  separately  in  an  investigation  of  the 
present  nature,  lliey  are  especially  diseases  of  early  life^  and,  for 
measona  which  it  is  here  mmeoeasary  to  detail,  are  also  especially 
diaeaees  which  we  might  expect  would  prevail  mncb  among  au  un- 
heol^y  population. 

The  number  of  deaths  ooeaaioned  in  each  district,  during  the  sep- 
tennial period,  by  the  several  diseases  comprised  in  each  of  the  two 
already  described  classes  of  disease^  having  been  added  together, 
aeparately  for  each  sex,  the  annual  average  death-rate  of  each  sex 
&om  ^M3h  group  has  been  carelully  <mlcalated,  the  population  of  1851 
being  employed  as  the  divisor.  In  order  to  afford  a  correct  comparison 
between  the  several  districts^  it  was  neoesaaiy  to  bring  the  death*ratee 
to  one  common  denomination.  To  avoid  the  use  of  fractions,  the 
death-rates  have  been  <adculated  in  each  district  for  100,000  jiersons; 
for,  although  it  is  true  very  few  districts  contain  1 00^000  persona 
of  each  sex,  and  the  entire  population  of  most  districts  falls  far  short 
of  100,000,  there  is  no  real  objection  to  the  adoption  of  any  standard 
for  a  comparison  of  the  present  kind,  provided  only  the  correct  pro- 
portions be  maintained. 

Several  unexpected  results  having  been  obtained  from  the  first 
inquiry p  for  the  correct  appreciation  of  which  a  more  detailed  investi- 
gation seemed  necessary,  this  waa  subsequently  undertaken  for  twenty 
of  the  districts  originally  cbosem  The  age  at  death  from  ptdmonary 
affections,  and  the  number  dying  below  five  years  of  age  from  dian*hcEa» 
are  the  only  elements  in  the  second  inquiry  which  have  especial  refe- 
rence to  the  subject  of  this  pa[)er. 

It  would  be  tedious,  and,  indeed,  incompatible  with  the  limits 
assd^ied  to  this  commutiication,  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  all  the 
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&cts  brought  to  light  by  this  investigation.  I  shall  therefore  desGiibe 
the  genenJ  results  very  briefly,  and  select  only  a  few  of  the  more 
remarkable  &ct8  to  illustrate  the  importance  of  studying  the  public 
health  from  this  point  of  view. 

Glendale  and  Liverpool  occupy,  in  respect  of  pulmonary  afiectioiiSy 
exactly  the  same  relative  position  they  hold  in  regard  to  &eir  gmeral 
death-rates.  Of  the  hundred  and  five  districts  to  which  this  inquiij 
has  extended,  Liverpool  presents  the  greatest,  Glendale  the  smallest 
average  annual  loss  by  pulmonary  diseases.  Their  general  rate  of 
mortality  shows  them  to  be— the  one,  the  healthiest :  the  other,  the 
unhealthiest  district  in  the  kingdom.  ^  Probably  this  relation  would  be 
preserved  if  the  pulmonary  death  loss  of  the  entire  kingdom  were 
ascertained.  The  average  annual  deaths  in  Glendale  from  polmonaiy 
diseases  are  in  the  proportion  of  216  to  the  100,000  persons  of  all  ages 
and  both  sexes.  The  average  annual  mortality  from  the  same  diseases, 
to  the  same  number  of  the  living,  in  Liverpool  amounts  to  looa  So 
wide  is  the  gulf  between  the  salubrity  of  the  healthy  countxy  district 
and  the  insalubrity  of  the  unhealthy  dty,  that,  supposing  the  pul- 
monary death-rate  of  Glendale  to  be  100,  that  of  Liverpool  would  be 
represented  by  463.  The  remaining  dist^cts  occupy  an  intermediate 
position  between  these  extremes.  Few  approach  very  near  to  the 
high  rate  of  mortality  that  prevails  in  Liverpool.  Still  fewer  approxi- 
mate the  healthfulness  of  Glendale.  The  latter  district,  perhaps, 
presents  a  standard  of  health  impossible  of  attainment  for  the  whole 
kingdom.  The  former  illustrates  the  great  necessity  of  employing 
some  energetic  and  well-devised  means  for  improving  the  public 
health.  The  two,  considered  together,  show  the  ample  scope  that 
exists  for  such  efforts. 

The  average  annual  pulmonary  death-rate  (IeJIs  below  the  propor- 
tion of  300  in  the  100,000  persons  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes  in  the 
two  districts  of  Glendale  and  Easington ;  \a  about  300  in  Bootle,  and 
lies  between  300  and  400  in  Romney  Marsh,  Houghton-le-Spring, 
and  Haltwhistle.  It  is  between  400  and  500  in  twenty-seven 
districts;  between  500  and  600  in  thirty-four  districts;  between  600 
and  700  in  twenty-three  districts;  and  between  700  and  800  in 
eleven  districts.  It  exceeds  800  in  the  100,000  persons  of  all  ages 
and  both  sexes  in  the  three  unhealthy  towns,  Liverpool,  Manchester, 
and  Bristol.  Birmingham,  Leeds,  Nottingham,  Preston,  Salford, 
Wolstanton,  and  Blackburn,  stand  in  the  scale  of  pulmonary  insalu- 
brity in  the  order  in  which  they  are  here  written,  immediately  below 
Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  Bristol 

The  pulmonary  death-rate  of  England  and  Wales  for  the  septennial 
period,  1848-54,  was  569  in  every  100,000  nudes  of  all  ages,  and  535 
in  each  100,000  females.  To  obviate  minor  causes  of  disturbance,  the 
mean  death-rate  from  pulmonary  affections  has  been  calculated  for  the 
eight  healthy  districts  of  Bootle,  Builth,  Easington,  Garstang,  Glen- 
dale, Haltwhistle,  Houghton-le-Spring,  and  Homney  Marsh.  For 
the  purpose  of  comparison  with  this,  which  may  be  considered  as 
representing,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  normal  death-rate,  a  similar 
calculation  has  been  made  for  thd  eig|it  unhealthy  urban  districts^ 
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Itiverpool,  West  Derby,  MancheBter,  Salford^  Chorlton,  Blrmiijghaju, 
Blackburn,  and  Leeds.  West  Derby,  Sulford,  and  Chorlton  bave 
been  selected  in  preference  to  places  of  still  bigber  iuaalubrity ;  tbe 
former  on  account  of  ita  proximity  to  Liveq>oolj  whicb  it  entirely 
eu%'ironB  oil  tbe  land  Bide;  Salford  and  Cborlton  because  of  tbeir 
inimediate  connexion  witb  Mancbester,  to  wbieb  tbey  may  be  con* 
Sidered  as  standiag  in  tbe  same  f>o&ition  tbat  W^tmin^ter  and  Mary^ 
lebotid  do  to  LDadon,  Tbe  average  annual  pulmonary  dcatb-rate 
in  tbe  elgbt  bealtby  districte  during  tbe  seven  years  was  322  in  eacb 
100,000  persona  of  both  suxoa  and  of  all  ages.  Tbe  avei*age  annual 
loss  &om  pulmonary  difleases  in  tbe  eight  unhealthy  town  districts 
waa  3 1 1  in  tb€  1 00,000,  being  thus  more  than  two  and  a  half  times 
as  great  as  that  of  the  eight  rural  districts. 

The  pulmonary  mortality  of  males  is  rather  higher  than  that  of 
females  m  the  country  at  large,  Tbe  female  pulmonary  mortality  xb, 
however,  onc-eightb  more  than  that  of  males  in  the  eight  healthy 
districts,  the  male  mortality  being  305  and  the  female  340  to  100,000 
of  each  eex  respectively.  It  is  just  the  converse  in  tbe  eight  uiibealtby 
towns,  for  in  them  the  male  pulmonary  death- rate  exceeds  tbe  female 
by  very  nearJy  one-seventh*  The  exxict  nuinbers  are  862  in  each 
100,000  males,  and  764  in  each  100,000  females.  Thus  the  insalu- 
brious influenoea  in  these  towns  act  most  powerfully  upon  tbe  male 
fKipulation^  a  circumstance  which  appears  to  prove  that  the  c^nse  of 
the  unliealthiness  of  these  places  do«a  not  exclusively  conidlBt  in  tho 
unwholesomeness  of  their  dwellings. 

Altbougb  the  female  pulmonary  mortality  exceeds  that  of  males  in 
tbe  eight  healthiest  districts,  the  rule  is  not  couitant.  There  are 
healthy  distKicts  In  which  tbe  male  pulmonary  mortality  exceeds  that 
of  females.  Bideford  and  Hola worthy  in  Devouiihir^  Aberystwith 
in  Wales,  Liskeard  in  Cornwall,  Hendon  in  Middlesex,  and  Ulver- 
atone,  a  district  of  Lancashire,  cut  ofij  as  it  were,  from  the  i^est  of 
the  county,  and  wedged  in  between  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland^ 
are  heal t by  dLstrictH,  tbe  average  artnual  mortality  of  which,  fi^om  all 
causes,  is  from  16  to  18  out  of  each  looo  inhabitants,  but  in  which  ^ 
aJao,  the  male  pulinonary  death-rate  exceeds  that  of  females*  Tbla 
excess  Is  as  high  as  ono-sixtb  in  Hendon  and  Bideford,  and  one- 
aeventb  in  Aberystwith,  So,  also,  notwithstanding  that  tbe  mxde 
pulmonary  moitality  in  tbe  eight  town  districts  is  so  considerably  in 
exoBBO  of  the  female  death-lofis  from  the  same  diseases,  there  are 
urban  districts,  as  Bedlbrd,  Bel  per,  Che^terlicld,  Leek,  Macclesfield^ 
and  Wigan,  in  which  the  order  is  reversed,  and  the  female  very  oon- 
aiderabiy  exceeds  the  male  mortality  from  pulmonary  allections.  In 
Belper  and  Leek  the  female  pulmonary  deatb-i'ate  exceeds  tbe  male 
\,y  very  nearly  one-tifth,  and  in  Macclesfield  the  proportionate  excess 
of  female  deatliB  from  affections  of  the  lungs  approaches  to  a  sixth. 
Surely  it  la  not  unfair  to  presume  that  tbe  causes  which  have  produced 
Buob  varied  results  must  theniMclves  al»o  be  various. 

Tbe  mejm  annual  di^ath-loss  cauae<l  by  the  *  nervous  diseases  of 
early  life,*  vaiies  from  the  proportion  of  40  in  100,000  ^^ersons  of  all 
ages  and  both  Boxm  m  Olendale^  whicL  here,  again,  presorveii  its  pre* 
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eminence  for  salubrity,  to  about  500  in  Carnarvon.  The  loss  is  least 
in  rural  districts,  greatest  in  large  towns.  The  highest  death-rates 
from  these  diseases  are  in  the  manufacturing  towns — Bradford,  Halifiuc, 
IManchester,  and  Leeds;  in  the  mixed  mining  and  manu&cturing 
district  of  Wigan;  and  in  the  three  Welsh  districts — Camarron, 
Merthjrr,  and  Wrexham.*  The  mean  anniud  average  number  of  deaths 
from  ^e  nervous  diseases  of  children  in  the  eight  healthy  districts — 
Bootle,  Builth,  Easington,  Qarstang,  Olendale,  Haltwhistle,  Houghton- 
le-Spring,  and  Romney  Marsh,  is  150  in  the  100,000  persons  of  all 
ages  and  both  sexes;  that  of  males  being  167,  and  that  of  females  133. 
In  the  eight  town  districts — Liverpool,  West  Derby,  Manchester, 
Salford,  Chorlton,  Birmingham,  Blackburn,  and  Leeds — ^the  mean 
death-rate  from  the  same  class  of  diseases  is  310;  that  of  males  being 
354,  and  that  of  females  268.  These  are  by  no  means  the  extreme  limits 
of  the  mortality  from  this  group  of  diseases,  for  the  death-loss  of  the 
eight  healthy  districts  is  materially  raised  by  the  high  mortality  sus- 
tained by  the  children  of  Houghton-le-Spring  and  E^ngton,  and  tiie 
eight  town  districts  only  include  two  of  the  towns  in  which  the 
mortality  from  these  diseases  is  highest. 

With  one  or  two  trivial  exceptions,  the  male  mortality  from  the 
nervous  diseases  of  early  life  invariably  exceeds  the  mortality  of  females. 
It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  however,  that  the  proportion  between 
the  male  and  female  death-rates  from  these  diseases  varies  much  in 
different  districts.  The  widest  difference  exists  in  Builth,  Blofield, 
Holsworthy,  Hemel  Hempstead,  and  Saffron  Walden.  If  the  annual 
average  male  mortality  out  of  a  given  number  of  the  living  in  each 
of  these  districts  be  considered  as  100,  the  deaths  of  females  in  the 
same  number  of  the  living,  in  each  district  respectively,  would  be  as 
follows: — Builth,  46;  Blofield,  50;  Holsworthy,  54;  Hemel  Hemp- 
stead, 53 ;  Saffix)n  Walden,  55.  Assuming  that  100  male  children  on 
the  average  annually  perish  out  of  a  given  number  of  the  male  inha^ 
bitantsof  each  district  from  the  nervous  diseases  of  early  life,  from  70 
to  85  female  children  annually  die  out  of  the  same  number  of  the 


*  Average  annual  mortality  from  the  three  nervous  diseases  of  early  life  in  eight 
of  the  one  hundred  and  five  districts  in  which  the  proportion  of  deaths  are  fewest, 
and  in  the  eight  districts  in  which  it  is  highest : — 


Name  of  District. 

Death  Bates. 

Death  Bates. 

Male 

per 

100,000. 

Female 

per 
100,000. 

Name  of  District. 

Male 

per 

100,000. 

Female 

per 
100,000. 

Gleudale    .     .     . 
Alston       .     .     . 
Bootle  .... 
Haltwhistle    .     . 
Holsworthy    ,     . 
Builth  .... 
Bidoford    .     .     . 
Garstang  .     .     . 

43 
49 
51 
73 
81 
96 
96 
99 

3^ 
50 
50 
5« 
44 
44 
74 
79 

Carnarvon 
Bradford    .     . 
Halifax      .     . 
Manchester    . 
Wigan       .     . 
Merthyr  Tydfil 
T^jcda    .     .     . 
Wrexham  .     .     . 

533 

464 
454 
AM 
433 

::5 

t 

33« 
354 
416 

338 
335 
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female  mhabttantSy  in  aixty-niike  of  the  ooe  huBdred  and  £t6  dlatrictsk 
In  fourteen  dbtricU  the  proportionata  female  loss  exoeeda  85  for  1 00 
male^  In  the  twenty* two  remaining  districts,  the  male  death-rate 
stiU  being  <x)iiaider€d  as  100,  that  of  females  ia  lean  than  70.  Tlie^e  dif- 
ferences are  remarkable,  and  well  ahow  how  much  room  still  remains 
for  inquiry  intu  tbe  nature  of  the  canBes  which  modify  health.  The 
importance  of  these  variations  in  the  proportion  of  male  and  female 
deaths  Irora  the  same  diseases  in  different  districts  will  be  more  duly 
api>r©ciated,  if  we  consider  that  the  dt?ath-rates  are  in  all  cases  cal- 
eiilated  for  the  same  peiiod  of  time,  aiid  that  the  e^iuses  of  death  in 
BBjoh  district  have  beeti  cei-titied  by  the  aame  medical  practitioners. 
Whatever  feiUaciea  might,  therefore,  be  smpposed  to  exist  in  the  com- 
jmi'isoD  of  the  mortality  in  different  placoSj  on  account  of  dilierencva 
of  opinion,  or  of  skill  in  the  diasorimitiation  of  disease,  none  can  exist 
in  regard  to  the  same  place  and  the  same  period  of  time  when  the  ^iek 
of  both  sexes  would  ueoessarOy  faU  niider  the  c^u-e  of  the  same  medical 
men,  and  have  the  same  nosological  nomenclature  applied  Ui  them. 

This  remarkable  disproportion  in  the  death*mtes  of  the  different 
aexiea  from  the  same  class  of  diseasesi  m  in  some  respects  parallel  to 
the  equally  remarkable  dispropoitiou  between  the  comparative  nnmlier 
of  female  and  male  hii'ths  in  different  distriot^,  The  male  births  in 
this  country  are  nearly  in  the  proportion  of  104  to  each  1 00  births  of 
females^  This  proportion  is,  however,  by  uo  means  uuifoiTn  in  all  parts  of 
the  comitry^  but  varies  so  much,  that  whilst  in  some  counties  the  male 
births  but  little  exceed  those  of  females,  in  others  the  excess  amounts 
to  eight,  and  in  one  county  to  even  nine  per  cent.  No  donbt  thei'e  is 
Bome  definite,  although,  at  present,  recondite  cause  for  the  diversity. 
So,  unquestionably,  is  there  some  equaUy  delinite  cause  for  the  wide 
fluctujjitions  here  shown  to  e^t  between  different  ibstriete  in  the 
mortality  of  the  two  sexes  from  these  diseases  of  children.  Fallaciei 
may,  indeetl,  exist  in  a  few  of  the  selected  districts^  on  account  of  the 
small  number  of  deatlis  from  which  the  averages  have  been  calculated. 
]But  such  faUacies  cannot  be  oonaiderable,  when  we  consider  that  the 
calculations  are  based  upon  the  mortality  of  seven  years,  and  that 
therefore,  even  in  the  least  populous  districts,  the  real  numbera  dealt 
with  are  not  so  excessively  small  Referring  once  again  to  the  nomen- 
d&lure  of  the  diseases,  and  to  the  errors  that  might  be  presumed  to 
arise  irom  the  same  disease  being  diff'ereutly  classed  in  different  places, 
it  is  worth  mentiouiiig  that  by  far  the  greatest  number  of  the  deaths 
are  produced  by  eonvnlsions,  a  disease  of  so  marked  a  character  as 
almost  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  error.  Next  oomes  hydrocephalus^ 
the  mortality  produced  by  which,  however,  mostly  fidls  considerably 
short  of  that  occasioned  by  convulsiona  Teething,  innespect  of  which 
mistiLkes  might  more  readily  hap].ien,  has  very  rarely  indeed  produced 
more  than  one-seventh  of  the  total  mortality  occasioned  by  the  tiii'eo 
diseases  conjointly,  mid  the  proportion  more  frequently  falls  b4.*low 
than  exceeds  a  seventh.  A  few  examples  will  serve  to  il  hist  rate  this, 
and  add  weight  to  the  correctness  of  the  comparison  about  to  be 
instituted  between  the  mortality  of  didercnt  places  The  death-rate 
for  both  sexes  in  Carnarvon^  fi'om  the  three  diseases  conjointly,  u 
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510.  No  leas  than  484  of  those  deaths  are  referable  to  ooiiyiilsioii& 
The  mortality  oocasioned  by  this  very  definite  form  of  disease  in  CSar- 
narvon  is  therefore  fourteen  times  as  great  as  that  produced  by  hydro- 
cephalus and  teething  together.  The  mortality  from  the  three  diseases 
in  Liverpool  being  338,  2 1 2  of  these  deaths  are  attributed  to  convul- 
sions and  89  to  hydrocephalus.  The  proportion  of  deaths  referred  to 
convulsions  in  Bradford  is  334,  the  average  mortality  caused  by  the 
three  diseases  being  461,  and  76  of  the  remainder  being  set  down  to 
hydrocephalus.  In  Sheffield,  where  the  average  annual  death-rate 
from  the  conjoined  diseases  is  350,  235  of  these  are  attributed  to 
oonvulsions  and  68  to  hydrocephalus.  Three-fifths  of  the  total  mor- 
tality from  the  three  diseases  in  Alston  are  certified  to  be  occasioned 
by  hydrocephalus. 

The  mortality  is  sometimes  equally  high  from  both  pulmonary 
afiections  and  the  diseases  of  early  life  in  the  same  district.  When 
this  is  the  case  it  may  be  inferred  that  powerful  insalubrious  influences 
are  in  extensive  operation  in  the  district.  In  other  places  the  mor- 
tality from  the  one  class  of  diseases  is  high,  that  occasioned  by  the  other 
class  being  remarkably  low.  The  causes  of  ill-health  are  evidently  of 
more  limited  extension  in  such  places.  There  are  of  course  districts  in 
which  the  death-loss  is  moderate  from  both  groups  of  disease.  Thus 
assuming  the  death-rate  of  each  district  from  all  causes  to  be  one  hun- 
dred, the  deaths  of  males  from  pulmonary  affections  form  14*5  per  cent 
of  all  the  deaths  in  Gleudale ;  those  of  the  nervous  diseases  of  early 
life  only  2*8  per  cent  In  Liverpool,  notwithstanding  its  high  rate 
of  mortality  from  all  causes,  the  proportions  are  29*5  per  cent  for 
pulmonary  affections,  and  10*8  per  cent  for  the  nervous  affections 
of  children.  In  Ipswich,  pulmonary  affections  form  30,  and  the 
nervous  affections  of  children  6 '8  per  cent  of  the  entire  death-loss.  In 
Manchester  the  proportions  are  27*5  per  cent  for  chest  affections,  and 
13*7  per  cent  for  the  nervous  diseases  of  children.  In  Alston  the 
male  death-loss  from  pulmonary  diseases  amounts  to  43*8  per  cent  oi 
the  total  mortality ;  that  of  the  nervous  diseases  of  children  only  to 
2-4  per  cent 

It  would  be  easy,  but  tedious  to  multiply  examples.  In  fact,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  investigate  the  whole  body  of  statistics  that 
have  been  worked  out  in  order  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the 
great  diversity  that  really  exists  between  the  proportionate  mortality 
from  the  two  groups  of  disease  in  different  places.  From  the  illus- 
trations already  adduced,  there  will  probably  be  no  hesitation  in 
admitting  the  correctness  of  the  opinion  expressed  at  the  beginning 
of  this  paper,  that  there  is  considerable  variety  in  the  nature  of  the 
diseases  by  which  the  aggregate  mortality  of  different  districts  is 
occasioned.  Additional  and  very  important  evidence,  tending  to 
the  same  conclusion,  is  afforded  by  contrasting  the  mortality  from 
the  nervous  affections  of  children  with  that  produced  in  early  life 
by  other  diseases;  and  by  studying  certain  peculiarities  incidental  to 
the  several  districts  in  conjunction  with  their  mortality.  The 
latter  inquiry,  however,  must  extend  to  other  circumstances  than  the 
merely  rural  or  urban  character  of  districts,  which  has  hitherto  almost 
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fjxcIusiYcly  engaged  the  attention  of  sanitaij  inquirers.  There  are 
other  circumstances,  as  the  prevalent  ouatoms  and  induatrial  oocupa- 
tions  of  thmr  mhabitants  and  their  pFoportionatfj  distributiQU  in  houses, 
the  inTestigatioaof  which  is  Mkely  to  aaaist  in  elucidating  the  catiaes  of 
the  tnany  diversities  in  the  oompai'ative  death-loss  from  the  groups  of 
disease  now  under  consideration  in  diiTeront  places. 

It  has  alreatlj  been  stated  that  the  proportionate  loss  by  the  nervous 
diseases  of  early  lile  varies  from  the  rate  of  less  than  40  in  Olemlalo 
to  that  of  500  per  100,000  persons  in  Camarvoa,  The  prop^ortitins 
for  the  se^eg  are;  Glendale,  males  43 ,  females  3a;  Carnar^onj  males 
533,  fem^alea  488;  the  luto  in  each  being  calculated  for  100,000 
persons  of  each  sex.  The  average  annual  death-rate  of  England  and 
Wales  from  the  same  dbea^es  during  the  seven  years  1848-54  waa 
331  in  each  loo^aoo  mat es^  and  174  in  eibsh  1 00^000  females.  The 
death-rate  of  Carnarvon,  therefore,  from  this  group  of  disea^Aea  during 
the  seven  years,  was  more  than  double  that  of  the  entire  kingdom, 
including  both  healthy  and  unhealthy  dLatricte.  It  was  also  about 
double  that  of  the  Welch  registration  division  of  which  it  forms  a 
portion.  But  Oarnarvon  is  by  no  mean^  a  singularly  unhealthy 
place.  Its  genei'al  death-r^tte  is  a  little  under  the  general  dt^ath-rata 
of  England  and  Wales,  and  only  slightly  exceeds  the  geneml  death- 
rate  of  the  registration  division  in  which  it  is  situated*  The  public 
health  of  Carnarvon,  measured  by  the  general  death-rate,  is  very 
superior  to  the  public  health  of  LiverpooL  For  each  five  deaths  out 
of  a  certain  number  of  the  inhabitant^  of  Oaruarvon,  eight  CK^ciir  in  a 
similar  number  of  the  inhabitiut^  of  LiverpooL  Yet  for  every  hundred 
of  the  males  of  Liverpool  that  die  from  these  children  s  diseaaea,  one 
hundred  and  forty  perish  in  Carnarvon.* 

This  wide  difference  between  the  death-loss  from  this  particular 
cause  in  Liverpool,  and  that  of  the  much  less  unhealthy  Carnarvon, 
although  very  remarkable,  ii  pirtly  caused  by  the  different  character 
of  their  inhabitants  in  respect  of  aga  A  C8;aual  death  fi^m  hydro- 
cephalus, and  perchance  the  accidental  but  rare  registration  of  other 
couvidaive  affections  under  the  head  of  '  convulaiona^  being  excepted^ 
the  deaths  from  the  group  of  diiiea.ses  now  under  consideration  may 
be  considered  as   occurring   in   eliildren   mvler  live  years  of  aga 


*  Average  ftanutd  death-rate  for  the  aepl«anial  periftd  1348-54,  in  the  9ev«ml 
undertfieatioiiod  placM,  from  the  sewr&l  underuientioned  catuea. 
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Adopting  this  view,  and  employing  the  infantile  population  of  the 
resi>ective  places  as  the  divisor  in  calculating  the  death-loflses,  the 
deaths  of  children  in  Liverpool  from  the  nervous  diseases  of  early 
life  amount  to  the  rate  of  3278  in  the  100,000  annually.  The  pro- 
portionate loss  in  Carnarvon  is  3835.  Hence  the  comparative 
mortality  of  Liverpool  and  Carnarvon  is  reduced  by  means  of  this 
correction  for  age  to  proportions,  more  correctly  represented  by  117 
and  100  than  by  140  and  100.  It  could  scarcely,  however,  have  been 
anticipated  that  the  children  of  Carnarvon  would  annually  lose  if  per 
cent,  more  of  their  number  from  these  diseases  than  the  children  of 
Liverpool 

This  circumstance  is  the  more  remarkable  as  the  proportionate 
death-loss  of  children  under  five  years  of  age  from  all  causes  in 
Liverpool  is  more  than  double  that  in  Carnarvon.  Out  of  every 
100,000  male  children  under  five  years  of  age  14,938  annually  die 
in  Liverpool :  the  deaths  of  the  same  class  are  only  at  the  rate  of 
6 100  in  the  100,000  in  Carnarvon.  But  the  causes  of  death  are  very 
different  in  the  two  places.  Whilst  the  average  death-loss  among 
the  children  of  Liverpool  is  not  much  more  than  double  that  in 
Carnarvon,  the  proportion  of  deaths  from  pulmonary  affections  under 
five  years  of  age,  is  more  than  seven  times  as  high  in  both  sexes. 
The  male  children  of  Carnarvon  die  frx>m  pulmonary  affections  at  the 
annual  rate  of  390,  those  of  Liverfjool  at  the  annual  rate  of  3093  to 
the  100,000.  As  might  be  inferred  from  the  great  pre  valence  of 
pulmonary  diseases  in  Liverpool,  measles  and  hooping-cough, — diseases 
which  are  chiefly  fatal  from  pulmonary  complication,  are  also  much 
more  fatal  in  Liverpool  than  in  Carnarvon.  Diarrhooa,  again*  iB 
exceedingly  destructive  among  the  children  of  Liverpool,  to  whom  it 
proves  fatal  in  the  annual  proportion  of  1793  in  every  100,000  male 
children  under  five  years  of  ago.  The  death-loss  from  diarrhoea  in 
Carnarvon  is  most  insignificant. 

If  the  mortuary  statistics  of  other  towns  be  examined,  the  same 
want  of  uniform  relation  is  fouud  to  exist  between  the  death-loss 
from  all  causes,  and  the  death-loss  from  particular  diseases.*     Bir- 


*  Annual  average  death-rate  of  male  children  under  five  yearn  of  age  for  the 
septennial  period  1848-54,  in  the  several  undermentioned  places,  from  Uie  several 
undermentioned  causes. 
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miugbam,  Iltill,  and  Bristol  do  not  differ  greatly  in  tLe  proportion  of 
children  tliat  die  under  five  years  of  a^e  in  eacb.  Yet  the  mortality 
from  the  nervous  diseases  of  children  is  twice  as  liigh  in  Hull  aa  in 
Birmingham,  The  deaths  from  fill  causes  in  the  male  infantile 
population  of  Hall  are  to  the  deaths  of  male  child reJi  in  Briatol  as 
ID2  to  loo  out  of  an  equal  numljer  of  the  living.  The  deaths  from 
the  ner\'ous  diseases  of  early  life  are  178  in  Hull  to  100  in  BristoL 
If,  again,  we  compii'e  the  mortality  stmtained  by  the  ehilclren  of  Man- 
eheater  and  of  Wolverham|iton,  a  similar  idthough  smaller  tiiscrepancy 
is  obserred.  The  average  anniml  deaths  of  children  from  all  cansei 
in  Wolverhampton  being  considered  aa  100,  those  in  Maneliester  in 
the  same  number  of  the  living  would  be  112,  The  nervous  diseases 
of  childmn,  however,  are  fatid  in  the  two  plaoes  in  a  very  different 
proportion,  the  deatha  from  this  cause  in  Mancliester  being  to  those 
in  Wolverhampton  as  163  to  too.  It  would  be  iiitert!ating  to  pursue 
this  invesbigation  further,  but  it  la  impossible  within  the  limits 
assigned  to  this  commimitMition.  For  the  same  reason,  I  must 
forbear  all  attempts  to  explain  the  reasons  of  the^  remarkable 
differencoH. 

Notwithstanding  theae  great  diversities  in  the  proportion  of  deaths 
from  this  group  of  childreus  diseases  in  different  towns,  it  is  quite 
certain  that  the  circuniiitaDCes  attendant  on  a  town  residence  are 
largely  and  indeed  mainly  openitive  in  their  production*  This  is  well 
exempUtie<l  in  the  two  adjacent  districts  of  Easington  and  Houghton- 
le-SpHng.  Both  places  are  similarly  situated  in  regard  to  general  atmo- 
spherical influences;  both  are  tolerably  salubrious;  and  the  population 
of  both  is  neai*ly  identical  in  respect  of  the  nature  of  th<?ir  industrial 
ocenpatiou*  Only  twelve  in  each  hundred  of  the  male  inhabitants  of 
Eadngton,  aged  twenty  years  and  upwards,  are  engaged  in  agriculture. 
In  Hougli ton -le-Sp ring  the  agrieultui'al  element  of  the  population 
amounts  to  ten  per  cent.  Fifty  per  cent,  of  the  adult  males  of  Ea^dngton 
«re  coal  miners.  In  Houghton-Ie-Spring  the  number  of  colliers 
amounts  to  nearly  forty- eight  in  each  hundred  adult  mala^.  The  only 
apparent  difference  is  that  the  Bmall  town  of  Houghton-leK^pring,  con- 
ttiining  less  than  4000  inhabitants,  comprised  within  the  one  district^ 
has  no  parallel  in  the  other.  There  is,  indeed,  one  circumstance  that 
should  not  be  overlooked  in  the  inquiry ;  and  it  is  a  cireumatance 
that  would  certainly  modify  any  conclusions  dra.wn  fTOUi  minor  dif- 
fereinoes  of  death- lute.  A  coal  mining  population  is  fi-equently  a 
fluctuating  population ;  for  wheu  a  colliery  is  laid  in,  the  colliers 
i?emove  to  other  neighbourhoods ;  and  of  course  the  opening  of  a  new 
colliery  collects  a  population  in  places  which  in  all  probability  were 
previously  uninhabited.  New  mines  were  opened  in  the  Easington 
district  between  the  census  of  1841  and  that  of  1S51;  and  the 
population  in  consequence  had  increased  38  per  cent  in  the  ten 
y^LTS*  Tlie  increase  in  Houghton-le-Spring  during  the  same  period 
was  a  little  under  22  per  cent*  Any  source  of  error  tliat  may 
arise  from  this  cause  is,  however,  obviated  by  compelling  the  total 
-number  of  deaths  from  the  nervous  diseases  of  childi'en  during  the 
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Beven  jeara  with  the  deaths  from  all  causes  in  each  district  Whilst 
in  Easington,  only  1 2  per  cent  of  the  entire  mortality  arises  from 
these  infkntile  diseases;  the  proportion  is  one-third  higher  in 
Houghton-le-Spring,  where  16  per  cent  of  all  the  deaths  are  caused 
by  these  diseases  of  early  lifa 

The  influence  of  the  urban  or  the  rural  character  of  a  district  over 
the  mortality  produced  by  the  nervous  diseases  of  early  life  is  more  or 
less  evident  in  all  the  districts  that  have  formed  the  subject  of  this 
investigation.  The  deaths  are  invariably  fewest  among  the  thinly 
scattered  population  of  rural  places;  but  they  are  by  no  means  in 
exact  proportion  to  the  more  or  less  urban  character  of  the  district 

Although  any  attempt  to  explain  the  causes  which  produce  the 
different  amount  of  death-loss  in  different  districts  would  be  foreign 
to  the  purpose  of  this  paper,  there  is  one  interesting  and  soggestive 
fact  that  must  not  pass  uunoticed.  It  is,  that  the  mortality  from  the 
nervous  diseases  of  early  life  is  not  only  higher  in  towns  than  rural 
districts,  but  also  higher  in  manu&cturing  than  in  other  towns,  and 
highest  in  places  where  female  labour  is  in  most  request  Thus  it  is 
higher  in  Manchester,  Leeds,  Bradford,  Halifax,  and  Wigan,  than  in 
Birmingham,  Bristol,  Hull,  or  Newcastla  It  is  higher  in  places 
where  the  females  work  in  factories  than  in  their  homes.  Although, 
doubtless,  other  circumstances  influence  the  result,  it  is  worthy  of 
mention  that  the  mortality  from  this  cause  in  Manchester  and  Salford 
appears  to  have  some  relation  to  the  proportion  of  females  in  each 
engaged  in  fieustory  labour.  Twenty  out  of  each  hundred  females, 
aged  twenty  years  and  upwards,  are  in  Manchester  employed  in 
factory  labour.  In  Salford  less  than  fifteen  per  cent  are  so  employed. 
Out  of  each  100,000  males,  of  all  ages,  454  annually  die  frx>m  the 
nervous  diseases  of  children  in  Manchester;  in  Salford  the  proportion 
is  only  389.  Even  in  rural  communities  the  influence  of  female 
occupation  over  the  mortality  of  children  is  ai)parent  The  mor- 
tality caused  by  these  diseases  in  the  rural  districts  of  Qlendale, 
Haltwhistle,  Alston,  Bootle,  Builth,  and  Holsworthy — in  which, 
with  the  exception  of  an  insignificant  amount  of  glove-making  in 
Holsworthy,  the  females  follow  no  special  industrial  employment — 
is  very  much  less  than  the  mortality  these  diseases  produce  in  Tow- 
cester,  Newjwrt  Pagnell,  Leighton  Buzzard,  Hemcl  Hempstead,  and 
Berkhampstcad,  also  rural  districts,  but  in  which  a  proportion  of  the 
women,  varying  from  twenty-two  to  nearly  forty  per  cent  of  the  adult 
female  population,  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  lace  and  straw 
plait  To  work  out  this  subject  to  its  full  extent,  and  to  determine 
whether  tliere  is  anything  more  than  an  apparent  relation  between 
the  employment  of  females  in  other  duties  than  those  of  domestic  and 
social  life  and  the  deaths  of  young  children,  would  require  much  time 
and  a  minute  acquaintance  with  numerous  districts,  which  could  only 
be  obtained  by  making  it  the  subject  of  a  special  inquiry. 

Kemarkable  as  are  the  diversities  in  the  proportion  of  deaths  from  the 
diseaKcs  of  early  life  in  diflfereut  places,  varijitions  still  more  striking, 
and  that  demand  even  greater  attention,  exist  between  the  rates  of 
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mortality  caused  hj  pulraonary  affections  in  diflTerent  districts.      The 
clad«  here  called  pulmonarj  ntfactions  includeB^  as  already  said,  both 
group  of  diaeaaea  claased  by  the  Begistrar-General  under  the  head 
Diseases  of  the  Keaiptmtory  Organs,   and   also   phthisis,  which, 
although  it  belongs  to  the  tubercular  class  of  diaeaaea,  is  oftao  so 
imperfectly  distinguiahed— b  indeed   sometimes  so  difficult  to  dii- 
tingnish — from  other  chronic  diseaaes  of  the  chest  accompanied  by 
emaciatioD,  aa  almo^  completely  to  inTalidate  the  soieutific  yalue  of 
ite  separate  registration  as  a  cause  of  death.     Adulter  are  obviously 
enough  exposed  to  a  much  greater  variety   of  circumstances  than 
children.     There  ai-e  numerous  influences  that   operate  on  certain 
claaaes  of  the  community,  from  which  other  residents  in  the  same 
dlatjiot  are  entirely  exempt     Men  and  women,  even  when  living  in 
the  same  house^  and  partaking  of  the  name  fare,  are  f  1*^13 eat ly  exposed 
to  hurtful  agents  of  dissimilar  character*     The  man  probably  spends 
a  large  portion  of  the  clay  £i*om  home  ;  he  thus  breathe^  for  at  least 
aome  hours  daily,  an   atmosphere   often  Y^rj  different   in   respect 
of  purity  or  mi  purity  from  tlmt  inhaled  by  the  other  members  of 
his  family.     His  occupation  may  be  active  or  sedentary ;  carried  on 
in  the  mine  underground;  in  a  atifling  workshop,  rendered  unwhole- 
some by  the  overcrowding  of  too  many  operatives  into  a  limited  space; 
in  the  dusty  atmosjihere  of  a  factory;  or  in  the  pure  air  of  heaven. 
In  all  thcj^  respects  there  are  great  varieties,     Sbme  ojien  air  em- 
ploymentai  such  as  those  in  which  quarrymen  are  engaged,  are  attended 
by  the  inhalation  of  an  atmosphere  injurious  to  health.     A  well* 
ventilated  coal  mine,  or  a  well-arranged  factory  or  workshop  may, 
and  frequently  does  poaaesa  a  perfectly  pure  and  healthy  atmosphere. 
Again,  the  workman  may  be  liable  to  inhale  noxious  vapours,  or  mecha- 
nical parttcles  which  irritate  the  delicate  membrane  that  lines  the  hmgs; 
or  he  may  be  exposed  to  cold  and  damp,  or  to  an  elevated  temperature 
and  too  dry  an  atmosphere;   one  or  more  of  which  circumstances  may 
act  most  perniciously  on  his  health,  that  of  his  family  remaining  uuini- 
paired«     The  wife,  on  the  other  band,  bears  the  full  bnmt  of  any 
home  defects*     Being  l^s  absent  than  her  husband,  she  suffers  pro- 
portionably  more  than  he  if  their  residence  be  unhealthy,  either  from 
defective  structural  arrangements^  or  its  situation  in  an  iuHalubrioua 
neighbom'hood.     Neither  is  she  always  exempt  from  certain  causes  of 
pulmonary  disease,  incidental  to  particular  industrial  employmentfi. 
Women  are  extensively  employed  in  foctories  in  moat  manufacturing 
towns ;  elsewhere  they  are  frequently  engaged  in  shoomaking,  nail- 
making,  or  as  manufacturera  of  needles,  lace,  gloveSj  or  straw  plait ; 
sometimes  they  are  miners,     Even  that  kind  of  work  which  bdonga 
in  a  special  sense  to  women — needle- work — ^as  now  conducted  in  our 
great  towna.  Is  a  most  frequent  cause  of  ilbiess  and  death  to  its  victims. 
From  all  these  circum8tance«  we  might  expect  that  there  would  be, 
as  indeed  there  are,  great  diversities  of  pulmonary  deiith-rate  in  dif- 
ferent places ;  and  that  the  mortality  woidd  vary  much  in  the  several 
classes  of  the  community,  and  also  between  the  sexes,  in  the  samo 
place,      Besides  such   special   causes  as  aObct  only  certain   of  the 
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population,  tliere  aro  cauHes  which  act  in  a  more  general  manner 
ui)on  the  inhabitants  of  particular  places,  and  it  is  to  them  that  our 
attention  most  first  of  all  be  directed. 

The  effect  of  town  influences,  although  always  apparent,  is  by  no 
means  uniform.  In  illustration  of  this,  let  us  compare  the  seaport 
towns  of  Hull,  Gravesend,  and  Ipswich,  with  Bristol.  The  pulmonaiy 
death-rates  of  Hull,  Gravesend,  and  Ipswich  are — Hull,  557  j  Graves- 
end,  600 ;  Ipswich,  656  :  that  of  Bristol  is  860.  Next  to  Liverpool 
Bristol  is,  in  respect  of  pulmonary  diseases,  the  unhealthiest  of  the 
entire  group.  Supposing  the  pulmonaiy  death-rate  of  Glendale  to  be 
100,  the  pulmonary  death-rates  of  the  several  places  stand  thus  : — 
Bristol,  397  ;  Ipswich,  303  ;  Gravesend,  277  ;  Hull,  257.  The  com- 
paratively low  mortality  of  Hull  is  remarkable,  and  proves  that 
there  exists  no  fixed  relation  between  the  prevalence  of  pulmonary 
affections  and  the  size  of  towns.  Hull,  exclusive  of  Scolcoates, 
contains  nearly  twice  as  many  inhabitants  as  Ipswich^  and  Ipswich 
contains  more  than  double  the  population  of  Gravesend.  1£,  instead 
of  judging  of  the  town  element  by  the  number  of  inhabitants,  we 
test  it  by  the  density  of  their  distribution  on  the  surface  of  the 
gi-ound,  there  is  still  an  absence  of  definite  relation  between  this  and 
the  pulmonary  death-rate.  The  population  density  of  Bristol  being 
considered  as  100,  that  of  Hull  would  be  77  ;  of  Gravesend  30;  of 
Ijwwich  only  i.* 

Neither  is  there  any  constant  relation  between  the  pulmonary  and 
general  death-rates.  The  pulmonary  death-rate  of  Hidl  is  somewhat 
less  than  two- thirds  that  of  Bristol.  But,  according  to  the  Registrar- 
General,  the  proportionate  mortality  of  Bristol  from  all  causes  is  less 
tlian  that  of  Hul],  in  the  ratio  of  29  to  3 1.  Ipswich,  where  the  general 
death-rate  is  one-fourth  less  than  the  general  death-rate  of  Hull, 
annually  loses  at  the  rate  of  46  more  {tersons  to  the  100,000  from 
pulmonary  aifections.  In  Gravesend,  where  the  general  death-rate  is 
to  that  of  Ipswich  as  25  to  23,  the  pulmonary  death-rate  is  less  than 
the  pulmonary  death-rate  of  Ipswich.t 

The  same  holds  true  with  manufacturing  towns.  The  'pulmonary 
death-rates  of  Nottingham,  Macclesfield,  Leicester,  and  Norwich 
are, — Nottingham,  758;  Macclesfield,  747;  Leicester,  700;  Norwich, 
537  to  100,000  persons  of  all  ages.  The  mortality  of  Glendale  from 
]>ulmonary  diseases  being  considered  as  100,  the  proportionate  mor- 
tality of  these  places  would  be, — Nottingham,  351;  Macclesfield, 
345;  Leicester  324;  Norwich,  248.  The  population  of  these  towns 
does  not  greatly  vary.  The  smallest  of  them  contains  upwards  of 
58,000  persons,  and  the  population  of  the  largest  scarcely  exceeds 
68,000.  The  rate  of  mortality  from  all  causes  varies  less  than  in  the 
sea{>ort  towns  lately  under  consideration.  Nottingham  and  Maccles- 
field, which  have  the  highest  pulmonary  death-rates,  are,  in  respect 


*  The  inhabitants  of  Bristol  are  aggregated  together  at  the  rate  of  12,858,  those 
of  Ipswich  only  at  the  rate  of  250  to  a  square  mUe. 

t  The  general  death-rates  here  and  elsewhere  quoted  from  the  Begiatrai^  Genera 
ore  to  be  found  in  hia  16th  Annual  Beport,  pp.  144- 1 53* 
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0f  the  mortalltj  A'om  oil  ctm^^es,  rather  healtliier  than  Lelc^^ater. 
The  diSerence  between  the  ijulmonary  death-mtes  of  LeLceaier  and 
Norwich  ia  miich  greater  than  the  differ eiice  of  their  general  death- 
lutea^  The  denBity  of  the  people  of  Bristol  being  considered  a&  i  oo, 
that  of  Nottingham  is  represented  by  87;  of  Norwich  hy  44;  of 
Leicester  by  43 ;  and  of  Macclesfield  by  2*  It  is,  indeed,  certain  that 
the  mode  usually  adopted  of  measuring  the  aggregate  distribution  of 
a  jtopulation  by  the  number  on  a  ,<$quare  mile^  or  an  acre,  fails  to 
afford  a  true  estimate  of  density  in  a  sanitary  iaen:^.  Some  places 
have  a  considerable  c?ountiy  district  attached  to  them,  which,  of  course, 
dimiiiislieei  the  average  number  of  j^ersons  on  a  given  space  in  the 
iirbau  portion.  Other  places,  where  the  labouring  classes  chieHy  dwell 
in  separate  cottages,  may  present  a  smaller  Buperficial  density  of 
population,  and  yet,  from  dedciency  of  sfmce  within  the  dwelli tigs,  aiiflfer 
from  all  the  worst  evils  of  an  overci'owded  population.  The  exist- 
ence of  auch  fallacies  dt>ea  not  invalidate  the  puipoae  of  this  fmj)cr, 
since  they  do  but  add  to  the  importance  of  the  object  for  which  it  hats 
been  written. 

Although  the  greatest  mortality  from  pulmouaiy  affections  ia  usually 
found  in  urban  districts,  the  rule  is  not  without  exceptions,  Alston, 
Heeth,  Weardale,  8adVon  Walden,  Pateley  Bridge,  and  North  Witch- 
ford  are  rural  districts,  the  pulmouary  moi*taUty  of  which  e^^nala  that 
of  many  townss.  Bedford,  Bidefoi^d,  NVellingborough,  Kiiaresborough, 
Spalding,  Whittlesey^  Lewes,  and  Wisbeach  are  town  districts  that 
feujjtain  a  smaller  moitality  fix»m  pulmoBaiy  diseases  than  any  of  the 
eountry  places  Just  enumerated. 

The  influence  of  industrial  employment  on  the  liability  of  a  popu- 
lation to  suffer  from  pulmonary  diseases  is  very  clearly  brought  out 
by  my  inquiry ;  but  it  would  be  impossible  to  do  full  justice  to  so 
important  and  interesting  a  subject  in  the  present  communication-  A 
few  only  of  the  more  remarkable  facts  can  be  mentioned. 

There  is  no  class  of  places  in  which  the  effect  of  occupation  is  better 
diown  than  in  the  mining  diatriciv';.  Alston,  Heeth,  and  Weardale  are 
forcible  examples  of  this  fact.  They  are  all  remote  from  towns,  and, 
Judging  from  their  situation,  they  ought  to  be  salubrious  districts. 
Nevertheless,  they  each  present  a  high  pulmonary  mortality.  The 
male  deaths  fnum  pulmonary  affections  are  at  the  rate  of  87  7  per 
joOjOOQ  m  Alston,  of  720  in  Rcethj  and  of  532  in  Weardale.  The 
female  mortality  from  pulmonai-y  diseases  is  also  high  in  comparison 
with  other  places  similarly  situatt^d,  but  is  much  below  that  of  the 
males  in  Alstfju  aud  Beetb.  A  large  number  of  the  men  in  all  the 
three  districts  are  lead-miners ;  but  tlie  proportion  varies  in  each,  and 
ajocoi'^  very  accui-ately  with  the  pulmonary  death-rates.  In  Alstorij 
where  the  mortality  from  pulmonary  diseases  is  highest,  nearly  fii^y- 
nino  out  of  each  hundre*!  adult  males  are  employed  in  mining.  In 
Ileeth  the  proportion  is  49,  and  in  Weiirdale  only  36  per  cent  The 
morta.lity  of  cluldren  under  five,  ami  of  adults  above  twenty  ye^rs  of 
ftge  has  been  ealcidated  for  the  two  worst  district^i,  and  plueen  the 
injurious  influence  of  lead  mining  upon  the  respiratory  iirgana  beyond 
doubt     Tlie  mortality  of  childi'eu  under  five  y^.rs  of  age  is  low  in 
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both  places;  and  although  the  mortality  at  this  early  period  of  life 
from  diseases  of  the  chest  is  liigber  than  in  some  of  the  healthiest 
districts,  it  is  less  than  a  third  of  that  sustained  by  the  chUdren  of 
several  large  towns,  in  which  the  proportion  of  deaths  from  pulmonaiy 
alScctious  at  all  ages  is  not  very  different  from  that  in  iheae  lead- 
mining  districts.  Liverpool  holds  the  unenviable  position  of  being  the 
nnhealthiest  town  in  England.  The  pulmonary  death-rate  of  Liverpool 
is  the  highest  of  any  of  the  places  that  have  formed  the  basis  of  this  com- 
munication. The  male  infiuitile  population  loses  at  the  rate  of  3092  in 
the  100,000  annually  from  pulmonary  affections;  the  annual  loss  o£  the 
adult  male  population  of  Liverpool  from  the  same  cause  is  1044.  The 
male  children  of  Alston  and  Heeth  die  from  chest  diseases  at  the  rate  of 
561  and  633  in  the  100,000  annually;  but  the  adult  males  at  the  rate 
of  1440  and  1298  respectively.  Pulmonary  diseases  are,  therefore, 
much  more  fatal  to  the  adult  males  of  these  rural  places  than  to  the 
adult  males  of  the  unhealthy  city.  The  adult  male  inhabitants  of 
Alston  die  almost  twice  as  &st  as  the  adult  females,  and  in  Beeth  in  a 
higher  proi)ortion  tlian  three  to  two.  The  majority  of  the  male  deaths, 
both  in  Alston  and  Heeth,  are  returned  under  the  class  of  diseases  of 
the  resjiiratory  organs;  and  in  Alston  at  least  the  great  excess  is 
formed  of  cases  called  asthma  by  the  certifying  practitioners.  No 
wonder,  with  so  formidable  a  male  adult  mortality,  that  the  female 
population  of  Alston  should  contain  a  greater  proportionate  number 
of  widows  than  that  of  any  other  place  in  the  kingdom. 

Copper  and  tin  miners  come  next  to  lead-miners  in  the  amount  of 
their  loss  by  pulmonary  diseases.  The  copper  and  tin  mining  districts 
of  Penzance  and  Redruth  sustain  a  much  smaller  mortality  from  pul- 
monary diseases  than  Alston  or  Beeth,  but  their  loss  is  greater  than 
that  of  Weardale.  The  pro|K)rtions  per  100,000  males  are,  Penzance, 
560;  Redruth,  670.  The  female  death-loss  per  100,000  in  each  place 
is  about  200  less  than  the  male.  Twenty-nine  per  cent,  of  the  adult 
male  inhabitants  of  Penzance,  and  fifty-three  per  cent  of  the  men  of 
Redruth  are  engaged  in  mining.  The  infantile  mortality  of  Redruth 
is  much  higher  than  cither  that  of  Alston  or  of  Rceth,  and  a  much 
larger  portion  of  it  is  caused  by  aficctions  of  the  chest.  Notwith- 
standing this,  the  male  adult  mortality  of  Redruth  from  pulmonary 
diseases  is  at  the  rate  of  942  in  100,000;  that  of  females  being  a  little 
over  479. 

Whilst  lead  mining  and  copper  and  tin  mining  thus  appear  to 
exercise  so  fetal  an  influence  on  the  health  of  persons  engaged  in  these 
jiursuits,  coal-mining  seems  not  to  be  injurious  to  health.  Tynemouth, 
a  district  partly  rural  and  partly  urban,  nearly  half  the  population  of 
which  are  resident  in  the  urban  portion,  wherein  many  of  the  evils 
incident  to  towns  exist,  sustains  a  loss  at  the  rate  of  507  to  the  100,000 
inhabitants  from  pulmonary  diseasa  Twenty-seven  per  cent,  of  the 
adult  male  inhabitants  of  Tynemouth  are  colliers;  of  the  remainder 
nearly  twenty  i)cr  cent,  are  sailors,  pilots,  and  shipwrights,  and 
seven  per  cent  are  engaged  in  iron  manufactures,  and  chiefly  as 
chain-makers.     Less  than  seven  per  cent  of  the  men  are  employed  in 
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agHcultural  pursuits.  Considering  the  amotmt  of  its  urban  population 
and  the  small  number  of  iigricu]ttiral  labourefa,  Tynemouth  in,  thei'e- 
fore,  cotxjparatively  healthy  as  regai-ds  the  amount  of  [mlmonary  disease. 
Amoog  the  chief  seaport  towns  it  presents  the  lowest  pulinonary 
mort&lity;  and  is  in  this  ras{>ect  su^^erior  even  to  guch  places  as 
Bromsgroye,  Alcester,  Staiford,  Northampton,  Yeovil,  and  Luton,  the 
population  of  each  of  which  contains  a  mucli  larger  proportion,  of  agri- 
culturul  labourero. 

To  plaee  the  salubrity  of  coal-mining  heyond  doubt,  however,  let  ua 
contrast  the  [^nlmooary  moi*tality  of  the  two  essentially  mining  dis- 
tricts of  Houghton -le- Spring  aod  Eaaington,  in  each  of  wldeh  nearly 
half  the  male  adult  inliabitaiits  are  colliers,  and  only  a  very  small 
propoilion  aro  agricultuiul  labourei^,  with  that  of  the  other  mining 
Uifitricts  that  have  alrea^^ly  been  considered.  Easington  stands  imme- 
diately below  Glendale  in  respect  of  its  ptdmonary  mortality^ 
The  pulmonary  death-rate  of  Glendale,  as  already  said,  amounts 
to  only  21%  per  100,000  ]>ersou3  of  all  ages  and  both  aejcesj 
that  of  Easmgton  is — male,  222;  female  264,  In  Houghton-le- 
Bpring,  which  containB  a  small  m'ban  district,  the  deaths  from 
puliuonary  diseases  are  at  the  rate  of  364  in  100,000  men,  and 
394  in  100,000  women.  The  male  death-loss  from  pulmonary 
diseases  is  considerably  higher  than  the  female  in  the  lead^  tin,  and 
oopper-mining  distncts.  In  these  purely  coal- mining  districts  the 
female  mortality  is  higher  than  the  male.  In  the  niijced  district  of 
Tynemontb  the  male  and  female  mortality  are  equal.* 

The  towns  in  which  metallic  mjinufaetures  form  the  staple  indus- 
triid  occupation  usually  present  a  comparatively  high  mortality  from 


*  Proportion  oat  of  e^cfa  too  males  a^ed  twenty  yeara  and  opward*  in  each  of  tbo 
isndifttte^tiotied  pUcefi  «zig»g^  in  the  aeveml  undcrT[i<?iitione<l  pur^uiU ;  ^M\\  the 
liukaonAfy  dwth-mte  for  idl  jLgea;  in  chUdreii  below  five  years;  and  in  adidtfi  abo?e 
twenty  ye»ra  of  age  \  in  «ft<di  %tx  And  for  eaeU  diitrict. 
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pulmonary  affections,  and  a  considerable  discrepancy  between  the  maid 
and  female  death-rates.  Sheffield,  Ecclesall  Bierlow,  Birmingham, 
and  Aston,  all  show  a  wide  difference  between  the  mortality  of  males 
and  females.  The  death-rates  are — Sheffield,  males,  839  per  100,000, 
females,  670;  Ecclesall  Bierlow,  males,  736,  females,  57 1 ;  Birmingbami 
males,  838,  females,  699;  Aston,  males,  633,  females,  539.  Forty- 
three  per  cent,  of  the  adult  male  inhabitants  of  Sheffield  are  employed 
as  workers  in  metal,  and  forty-six  per  cent  in  Ecclesall  Bierlow.  The 
proportions  in  Birmingham  and  Aston  are  thirty  and  twenty-six  per 
cent.  It  must  be  observed  of  both  places  that  a  certain  number  of 
women  are  also  employed  in  metallic  manu&ctures.  The  diffisrenoei 
between  the  male  and  female  mortality  are  least  in  the  two  districts 
where  some  of  the  adult  females  are  exposed  to  the  same  industrial 
influences  as  the  males. 

In  Alcester,  where  forty  per  cent,  of  the  adtdt  males  are  agrical* 
turists,  and  only  fourteen  per  cent,  are  employed  in  metallic  manu* 
factures,  the  pulmonary  death-rates,  although  high  for  a  rural  place 
containing  so  large  an  agricultiural  population,  are  rerersed.  The 
female  death-loss  from  chest  affections  is  at  the  rate  of  577  in  the 
1 00,000,  that  of  males  being  only  559.  In  most  rural  districts  the 
female  mortality  from  diseases  of  the  chest  rather  exceeds  thai  of 
males.  May  not  this  return  in  Alcester  to  what  would  seem  the 
normal  proportion  be  caused  by  the  females  being  equally  exposed  to 
the  same  industrial  influences  as  the  men?  Nearly  fourteen  out  of 
every  hundred  of  the  women  of  Alcester  are  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  needles. 

The  pulmonary  death-loss  is  excessive  in  all  towns  where  both  men 
and  women  are  largely  employed  in  factories;  but  the  differences 
between  the  mortality  of  the  sexes  are  not  usually  very  large.  In  the 
woollen  and  cotton  manu£stcturing  districts  the  death-rates  of  the 
sexes  usually  run  very  near  in  the  same  place.  The  widest  differences 
are  presented  by  Leeds,  Nottingham,  and  Leicester,  in  each  of  which 
the  male  mortality  is  greater  than  the  female  in  the  proportion  of 
about  oue-seventh.  The  silk  districts  of  Leek  and  Macclesfield  pre- 
sent a  remarkable  contrast  to  the  woollen  and  cotton  districts,  inas- 
much as  the  female  greatly  exceeds  the  male  mortality  from  pulmonary 
affections.  The  mortality  in  Leek  is  in  the  proportion  of  588  to 
100,000  males,  and  of  705  to  100,000  females.  The  female  mortality 
from  pulmonary  diseases  in  Macclesfield  exceeds  the  male  by  nearly  a 
sixth.  The  contrast  between  these  towns  is  the  more  remarkable, 
because  the  mortality  does  not  differ  materially  in  the  sexes  in  Derby 
and  Norwich,  also  silk  manufacturing  towns,  but  is  in  both  places 
higher  in  the  males;  and  in  Coventry  the  male  pulmonary  mortality 
exceeds  the  female  pulmonary  mortality  by  about  a  sixth. 

Tliere  still  remain  several  interesting  and  important  facia  which  it 
would  be  impossible  fully  to  discuss  in  a  paper  which  has  already 
exceeded  its  proper  limits.  The  facts  that  have  been  recited  suffi- 
ciently fulfil  my  intention  of  showing  the  necessity  of  investigating 
tlie   statistics  of  the  public  health  in  a  more  analytical   manner 
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tban  heretofore.  They  inditmte  sufficiently  one  direction  in  which 
imhlic  htifiitli  LDq\tirie3  may  be  advantAg^ou^ly  extended.  They  mny 
serve  perhaps  to  show  that  tlie  diseaies  produced  by  the  external  con- 
ditions of  a  oommunity  arise  from  a  much  greater  variety  of  causes  thaa 
have  hitherto  engaged  the  attention  of  the  sanitary  world ;  and  that, 
whibt  much  good  may  be  hoped  from  studying  the  public  health  iu  a 
wider  fietd  than  has  been  u^ua],  so,  likewii^ei  the  means  employed  for 
its  ameliomtion  must  be  far  more  varied  than  they  have  hitherto  been* 
It  is  from  looking  too  exclusively  to  certain  obvious  causes  of  mischief 
afTeetiiig  the  public  health  that  the  benefits  realised  from  sanitary 
exertionB  have  olten  failed  to  fulfil  the  ho|>BS  of  their  promoters  or 
the  expectationa  of  the  public.  The  evila  which  sap  the  health  and 
shorten  the  lives  of  an  unhealthy  population,  which  create  panperit^ 
and  augment  the  publio  burdens*  are  multifarioua,  and  reqidre 
measures  proportionably  varied  for  their  removal 
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Thx  Begistration  district  or  union  of  Huddersfield,  at  the  oensuB  of 
1851,  comprised  123,850  iiersons,  distributed  over  66,560  statute 
aerea!  It  is  divided  into  elei>*en  mib-di&t riots,  viz.,  BiaithwaitCp  with  a 
populatLoti  of  7683  persons;  Meltham,  6543;  NewmOlj  6i<So^  Klrk- 
hoitoa,  11,972;  Honley,  6803;  Golcar,  1 1,886  j  Kolmfirth,  1 1,313  j 
Aimondbury,  10,592;  Kirkburton,  12^027;  Lockwoodf  B003;  and  the 
town&lap  of  Huddertfleid,  30,880.  The  mean  annual  mortality 
UuHng  the  five  ye^ra,  ^^B^-BBt  ^^  2818,  or  2277  pei*  1000:  the 
mortality  relative  to  population  was  smallest  in  Blaithwaite,  Meltham, 
and  Kewmill;  and  greatest  in  Kirkburton,  Lockwood,  and  H adders- 
field.  Three  districts  iu  Englan<l  have  an  annual  mortality  of  15 
deaths  |>er  1000;  in  fourteen  diHtriets  the  mortality  is  t6  per  tooo; 
and  in  forty-seven  districts  the  rate  is  17  jier  1000,  ^  It  will  be  found/ 
says  the  Registrar- General^  *  on  going  over  these  districts,  that  the 
h^tb  and  circumstances  of  the  population  by  no  means  approach 
any  ideal  standard  of  [)erfection.  Nature,  however,  does  much  for  the 
inhabitants ;  the  fresh  air  dilutes  the  emanations  from  their  nuisances, 
and  infectious  diseases  are  not  easily  transmitted  from  person  to 
person  in  detached  liouses.  Still  the  health  of  the  people  in  tho«o 
diatriets  admit  of  improveineiit;  and  it  maybe  a^umed  with  cer^ 
tainty  that  the  mortality  of  the  English  people,  in  very  variablcj  but 
generally  favourable  conditions^  does  not  exceed  17  in  the  1000. 
The  deaths  of  17  in  the  looo  may  therefore  be  considered,  in  our 
present  imperfect  state,  iiaiur<d  deaiksi  and  all  the  deaths  above  that 
number  may  be  referred  to  artificial  cauBes.^  Bo  that  the  Huddeiw* 
field  district  may  be  stated  to  have  lost,  during  the  ten  yeors,  1841-5I1 
when  it  averaged  an  amiual  mortality  of  23  per  1000^  5^03  lives  in 
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cxcesR  of  the  normal  death-rate  of  the  country!  There  are  in 
England  twenty-three  towii  dbtricts  which  have  a  mortality  below 
2  2  in  the  looo,  in  eleven  of  which  the  population  is  much  more  dense 
than  in  this  district.  There  are  also  eight  town  districts  which  have 
with  Hudderafield  the  mortality  of  22  per  1000.  During  the  five 
yeai's,  1851-55,  the  mean  annual  loss  per  1000  of  each  sub-district  was 
as  follows :--^laithwaite,  19*52;  Meltham,  20*49;  Newmill,  ai'io; 
Kirkheaton,  21*13;  Houley,  21*31;  CJolcar,  21*87;  Holm  firth,  22*09; 
Almondbury,  22*18;  Kirkburton,  22*67;  Lock  wood,  22*86;  Hudders- 
field,  26-17.  The  maximum  rate  of  mortality  occurs  in  the  township 
of  lluddersfield;  this  town  is  one  of  the  principal  seats  of  the  woollen 
manufacture  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  is  situate  nearly 
midway  between  Leeds  and  Manchester.  It  stands  on  a  sloping  level 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Colue,  varying  from  200  feet  to  446  feet  above 
the  sea  level,  and  is  bounded  on  all  sides  by  hilly  ranges  of  consider- 
able altitude.  Its  rate  of  increase  has  been  very  rapid;  in  1801,  it 
numbered  7268  persons,  in  185 1,  30,880,  showing  an  annual  increase 
of  upwards  of  six  per  cent,  during  the  last  half  century.  It  is  built 
of  one  of  the  finest  siliceous  grit  stones,  containing  magnesia,  quarried 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  its  water  supply  Lb  collected  over  a  large  area 
of  the  millstone  gi'it  in  reservoirs  at  a  high  level  at  Longwood,  between 
two  and  three  miles  to  the  westward  of  the  town.  The  water  is  of 
great  purity,  and  veiy  abundant.  The  total  mortality  in  the  town- 
ship during  the  five  years  was  4040 ;  the  greatest  mortality  occurred 
in  1853,  when  the  deaths  reached  862;  the  lowest  in  1855,  when 
they  were  710:  the  average  mortality  being  808,  or  at  the  rate  of 
26-17  per  1000;  this  shows  a  relative  mortality  of  105  deaths  above 
that  of  the  whole  Huddersfield  district,  and  284  deaths  in  excess 
of  the  natural  mortality  of  this  country.  This  wholesale  sacrifice  of 
human  life  is  still  more  apimlling  when  we  reflect  that  the  death-rate 
of  Huddersfield  is  low  for  a  manufacturing  town.  Contrasted  with 
Leeds,  Miuichester,  and  Liverpool,  that  bury  yearly  a  share  of  their 
population  ranging  from  33  to  35  in  the  1000 — nearly  double  the 
mortality  natutul  to  the  country — Huddersfield  seems  like  an  oasis  in 
the  desert;  but  this  very  fact  points  with  overwhelming  and  sad 
significance  to  the  nature  of  the  foundation  upon  which  the  super- 
structure of  Britain's  wealth  and  glory  is  erected  1  In  analysing  the 
mortality  tables,  we  are  struck  with  the  large  proportion  of  deaths  oc- 
curring in  infancy,  44*84  percent,  of  all  deaths  being  in  children  under 
the  fifth  year  of  life,  or  31*54  per  cent,  of  all  births  in  the  township. 
At  the  same  period  of  life  throughout  England,  the  loss  is  39*68  per 
cent,  of  all  deaths,  and  27*10  per  cent  of  all  births;  so  that  42 
deaths  above  England's  average  take  place  in  the  first  quinquennial 
epoch  every  year. 

It  is  a  melancholy,  but  yet  encouraging,  reflection  that  a  large 
portion  of  this  infantile  mortality  is  directly  dependent  upon  neglect, 
either  culpable,  compelled,  or  accidental  That  many  children 
perish  through  culpable  neglect  is  illustrated  by  the  fact,  that  out 
of  the  105  deaths  annually  uncertified  in  this  town,  more  than  two- 
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tliirda  are  joiiug  children;  hj  which  we  understand  tliat  up warda 
of  seventy  children,  during  their  last  illiiees,  were  either  entirely 
destitute  of  medical  attendance^  or  else  dependent  upon  that  fur- 
nished by  unqualified  practitioners.  Under  the  head  of  '  compelled 
neglect,'  1  especially  allude  to  the  haneful,  but  too  common  pnustice 
in  manufacturing  districts  of  mother!;  desertiiig  their  infants  during 
the  day,  for  the  sake  of  the  wages  they  can  earn  in  factory  employ- 
nientj — a  practice  which  surely  entails  its  own  punkliuient  iti  the 
declining  strength  and  premature  death  of  the  neglected  otTs^pring. 
By  accidental  neglect  ia  meant  that  which  arif^es  from  ignorance  of 
those  elemcntaiy  physiological  lawa  or  oonditi*>ns  of  life  upon  which 
animal  health  depends,  so  common  amongst  till  classes  of  our  popula- 
'  tion,  Ignoi'ance  engenders  far  more  discsiise  and  death  during  every 
period  of  life  than  perhaps  any  other  cause ;  and  the  fact  m  remai^kable, 
and  not  altogether  comphmentary  to  the  wisdom  of  the  age,  that 
l^hydologieal  knowledge,  *  the  science  of  life  itself^*  wHcli  is  needed 
for  tikfe  conduct  eveiy  day  and  hour  and  minute  of  our  lives,  wbicli 
is  second  to  nothing  in  its  jiower  of  improTing,  refining^  and  enlarging 
the  mind,  m  ejcactly  tlmt  branch  of  stndy  whicU  is  leiusfc  repj-esented 
in  the  general  education  of  the  sons  and  danghters  of  BritaiTi ! 

The  mortality  between  the  ages  of  five  i^nd  twenty *tivc  is  14*81  per 
cent  in  HuddersfielJ,  13.62  percent,  in  Eugland;  between  twenty- 
five  and  forty-five^  14-36  Huddersitield,  13*35 England;  l>etween  forty* 
five  and  sixty-five,  13^93  HudderHfielrJj  1^9^  Enghind;  between 
Biicty-five  smd  ninety-five,  1329  Huddera field,  19*41  Enghujd,  Thia 
relative  excess  in  the  mortality  up  to  the  foi-ty-fif^h  year,  and  tlm 
relative  diminution  in  more  advancetl  life,  prove  that  the  people  of 
Huddersfield  die  young  in  greater  numbers,  and  that  compni'atively 
few  attain  to  a  fair  average  of  life:  in  other  wordsj  that  the  mean 
duration  of  life  in  Huddersiield  is  below  that  of  the  whole  country. 
In  e3camining  the  cooijmrative  fatality  of  the  several  classes  of 
disease,  we  at  once  remfirk  the  gi*eat  mortality  from  tuliei'cular 
disease;  thia  group,  consisting  of  four  separate  forma  of  strumoni 
malady,  viz.,  scixjfala,  mesenteric  disease,  hydi^ocephalus,  and  con- 
sumption, caused  in  thi^  town  2  i'i4  j>er  cent,  of  all  deaths;  in  England 
it  only  reached  16  per  cent;  from  coiisumption  afan^  we  lose  16 -39 
per  cent ;  England  12-^4.  Nearly  four-fifths  of  our  consumptive  cases 
occur  before  the  forty-fifth  year,  and  only  a  small  number  of  thoiie 
engaged  in  out^door  employments  perish  trom  this  disease*  Tubercle, 
the  essential  characteristic  of  these  diseases,  is  a  de|>osit  from 
tlie  bloodj  J jr educed  by  some  defect  or  error  in  the  due  elaboration 
of  this  fluid.  We  know  that  it  is  excited  by  insufficient  or  impiH-ipor 
nourishment,  intemperance,  exposure  to  wet  and  cold,  impurity  of 
atmosf^ere,  want  of  luvtui'al  exercise,  and  mental  and  hot  lily  over- 
irorfe  To  wltich  cauau  or  causes  must  we  as(-*ribo  its  gjeat  local 
virulence?  That  it  does  not  depend  u}ion  any  peculiar  severity  of 
the  climate  of  Huddeii*field  is  evident,  because  we  should  then  expect 
a  corresponding  inereas^e  in  deaths  from  disorders  of  the  respirjiiory 
argansj  yet  wc  find  the  per-ceutuge  of  thesse  even  below  the  eJcperlcnce 
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of  England;  moreover,  in  the  immediate  district,  we  find  Tillage 
populations  amenable  to  similar  climatic  influences,  yet  showing 
widely  different  results.  Our  healthiest  sub-district,  Slaithwaite, 
extending  over  10,740  statute  acres,  shows  a  mortality  from  tubercidar 
disease  of  12*50  per  cent,  and  from  consumption  of  10  per  cent; 
which,  making  every  allowance  for  the  great  proportion  of  uncertified 
death,  must  still  be  considered  below  England's  average. 

Wherever  the  rate  of  tubercular  disease  largely  preponderates,  and 
it  can  be  shown  (as  in  this  instance)  that  it  does  not  depend  upon  any 
peculiar  proclivity  to  the  disease  natural  to  the  district,  we  conclude, 
and  justly,  that  the  overbalance  is  due  to  an  aggravation  of  those 
general  influences  which  are  known  to  produce  the  malady,  and  assLit 
its  ravages — to  bad  habits,  and  defective  sanitary  arrangementa 
As  most  conspicuous  amongst  the  former,  stand  the  improper  and 
over  feeding,  drugging,  neglect,  and  general  mismanagement  of  in&ncy, 
and  the  intemperance  of  more  advanced  life.  Amongst  the  latter, 
the  rearing  families  in  the  stagnant  air  of  confined,  crowded^  and 
narrow  courts ;  in  dirty,  badly-lighted  cellar  kitchens,  and  ill-ven- 
tilated rooms,  and  the  employment  of  persons  (especially  the  young) 
in  badly-ventilated,  warm,  and  dusty  atmospheres.  The  excess 
observable  in  deaths  from  circulatory  and  urinary  diseases  ^amounting 
to  fifteen  deaths  yearly  in  this  town  above  the  average)  is  cleariy 
attributable  to  intemperance  directly;  whilst  the  excess  (forty-two 
deaths  annually)  from  disorders  of  the  nervous  system  is  in  great 
measure  the  indirect  result  of  this  pernicious  habit :  a  large  portion 
of  the  great  excess  from  this  cause  is  due  to  convulsions,  oocnrring 
for  the  most  part  in  children,  either  as  the  result  of  entailed  hereditary 
weakness  from  parental  intemperance,  or  the  deficient  nutrition, 
mismanagement,  and  neglect  of  infancy.  The  class  of  disease  most 
destructive  to  life  is  the  zymotic,  which  includes  all  those  maladies 
supjKJsed  to  be  produced  by  the  fermenting  or  leavening  action  of 
some  poisonous  material  introduced  into  the  system.  The  loss  from 
tliis  cause  is  21-88  per  cent  in  Huddersfield,  221 2  in  England,  14*38 
in  Slaithwaite. 

Experience  teaches  that  the  diseases  of  this  group  are  most 
numerous  and  fatal  in  the  worst  drained  streets,  courts,  and  alleys, 
where  drains  run  under  houses,  and  wherever  decaying  animal  or 
vegetable  filth  is  permitted  to  accumulate.  These  conditions  may 
not,  perhaps,  be  sufficient  in  themselves  to  develope  the  peculiar  virus 
which  gives  birth  to  the  disease,  but  they  are  all-powerful  as  nurseries 
to  foster,  concentrate,  and  ultimately  diffuse  by  contagion,  the  noxious 
germs  which  continually  pervade  the  atmosphere  in  varying  degrees  of 
dilution.  To  what  can  we  ascribe  the  deaths  of  ten  persons  yearly  in 
Huddersfield  from  fevers,  above  the  average  of  England,  but  to  an 
excess  of  fevers  in  this  town,  engendered  in  its  fever  nurseries;  its 
open  cesspools,  town  pig-styes,  putrid  river,  neglected  drains,  <kc.  <fec  ? 
If  we  reckon  five  or  Hix  cases  of  fever  to  each  deatli  (a  calculation 
probably  much  l»elow  the  mark),  we  shall  form  some  conception  of  the 
amount  of  peatUeiUicd,  and   Uiercfore,  in   great  degree,  preveiUible 
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tUia  IcKjalitf.  In  Blaitliwaita  we  have  an  example  of  tlie 
Biuall  proiJOrtiom  to  which  the  mortality  from  fevers  umy  be  r<*duoe<l 
(below  one  per  cent,  of  all  death*);  and  in  juatiee  to  Slaithwaite  it 
ghoiild  he  mentioned,  that  a  verj'  large  portion  of  its  zymotic  mor- 
ti^Utj  m  due  to  the  village  of  Marsden ;  out  of  twenty-three  deaths 
fvQoi  BctLfhttina  in  this  sub*district,  tweuty-two  oceurred  in  the 
populous  portion  of  this  villuge — a  fact  which  points  unmiBtakahlj 
to  one  portion  of  our  h«^thiest  sub-diatrict  ajh  siiaceptiblo  o£  saiittu.ry 
impiMJvement.  Several  deaths  from  small -pox  ai*e  registered  in  the 
Hydderaiield  township  of  jiei'sons  who  had  not  been  vnccinated. 

In  bringing  these  local  atatistica  before  the  Aaaociation,  the  idea 
has  been  to  iJJusti'ate,  by  the  revision  of  the  death  tables  of  a  inaun- 
faeturiiig  district  of  more  than  average  i&lnbritjj  the  great  6X]~ieuditure 
of  human  life  in  the  towu^  and  particularly  the  ftmmj/acturijig  town 
distriots  of  the  kingdom :  to  prove,  by  analysis  of  tlie  diseaiies  which 
destroy  life,  and  compatiaoa  with  other  and  more  fiivonred  diatrieta, 
that  it  is  within  the  bouoda,  not  only  of  reasonahlej  hut  of  demoa- 
fltrated  practicability,  considerably  to  reduce  suoh  expenditure  by  the 
applit^tion  of  proper  sanitary  iniprovementfi  and  regulationa.  Upon 
a  review  of  thefte  positions  and  of  the  argnmant,  two  somewhat  ditfe- 
rent  leading  suggestions  present  themselves  to  my  mind :  i  st  That 
it  would  be  a  wise  step  to  imitate  the  example  set  by  the  metropolis 
and  apptmU  co7npGterU  fncdi^al  officers  of  hm:dth  to  each  ref^Uirati&n 
district  throughoiU  the  camitrf/.  By  this  means  the  local  authoritii^ 
of  each  subHlistrict  might  obtain  early,  fullj  and  tr\J6t worthy  intelli- 
gence of  aU  InMueucea  obnoxious  to  public  health,  instead  of  Unng 
de|»eiident|  as  at  present,  ni>on  aecidenUil  and  very  iecomi*lete  informa- 
tiom  2nd,  T/tjol  tits  studi/  of  a  popularized  phyHolix^y  almuld  emtglUu&e 
a  JujidattteiUal  principle  in  comtaon  ^euend  edMcalwn.  Our  figures 
demonstnite  that  disease  and  death  in  reckless  profusion  are  occasioned 
by  neglect  and  non^observanee  of  those  natund  lawa,  u|>on  which  the 
Alr[)ighty>  in  iuhnite  wisdom,  has  oauaed  the  health  and  well-being  of 
oui*  s|)ecies  to  de^tend :  that|  In  the  great  majority  of  instances,  this 
neglect  arLsi^  from  iffuotattce  amongst  the  masses  of  our  population, 
not  only  of  the  nature  and  requirements,  but  even  of  the  very 
ednMcnce  of  these  jihysiologii^l  conditions  or  laws,  whicfi  regulate 
eveiy  movement  and  actiun  of  their  lives,  England's  greatest  poet,  in 
a  fchcitouii  and  most  sensible  passage,  well  defined^  the  proper  soo|>e  of 
human  learning  i — 

Not  to  know  &t  large  of  things  remote 

From  use,  obscure,  and  atibtle,  but  to  know 

That  which  before  ua  Bes  in  daily  life, 

la  the  priine  wifldoinn. 

One  of  our  greatest  living  philoaophera,  Professor  Faraday,  bears 
testimony  to  a  great  defect  in  the  plaivof  English  education.  When 
detailing  the  simple  exjjerimeot  which  bursty  as  by  volcanic  power, 
the  famous  tabic?- turning  bubble  of  1S53,  in  the  zenith  of  its  mad 
career,  he  thus  expressed  himself:  *  I  think  that  the  s}  ^itt^m  of  eduea- 
tiun  that  could  leavu  the  mental  condition  of  the  public  body  in  the 
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state  in  wbicb  this  subject  has  found  it  must  have  been  greatly  defi- 
cient in  some  very  important  principle.*  Natural  science  is  this 
important  and  neglected  principle.  'Greek  and  Latin/  says  Mr. 
Osborn,  of  Stourbridge,  *  are  imperceptibly  forgotten,  because  there  is 
little  in  daily  life  which  requires  a  knowledge  of  them,  or  which  even 
recalls  them  to  mind;  but  such  is  not  the  case  with  natural  science. 
Of  this,  the  whole  natural  world  is  a  vast  magazine  of  instances.  Our 
towns  and  cities  abound  in  examples  of  the  ai)plication  of  its  laws; 
and  all  around  us,  each  waking  hour  of  our  lives,  are  innumerable 
objects  which  continually  bring  to  recollection  the  rudiments  of  the 
science  of  *  common  things.' ' 

Amongst  all  the  branches  of  natural  science,  physiology,  the  scienco 
of  life  itself,  is  pre-eminently  the  most  interesting,  useful,  and  instruc- 
tive; it  explains  the  functions  and  requirements  of  the  body  we 
inhabit,  the  uses  and  actions  of  its  component  parts,  the  mode  by 
which  these  parts  are  to  be  preserved  in  their  integrity,  till  they 
succumb  from  natural  decay  by  the  observance  of  consistent  and 
rational  dietetic  and  hygienic  regulations.  If,  then,  Milton's  opinion 
be  held  to  shadow  forth  the  proper  sco|>e  of  human  learning,  would  it 
not  be  '  prime  wisdom'  to  instruct  our  masses,  male  and  female,  child 
and  elder,  gentle  and  simple,  learned  and  unlearned,  in  the  things 
which  belong  to  their  health  1* 


Statistical  Account  of  the  Health  of  the  Waterguard  and  Water- 
side Officers  11, M.  Customs,  London^  during  ten  years  ended 
3 ist December,  1856,  By J.O.M'William,M.D.,F.R.S.,R.N., 
Medical  Inspector  to  the  Hon.  the  Boa^rd  of  Customs. 

AS  the  influence  of  occupation  on  public  health  forms  one  of  the 
subj<»ct8  for  invcHtigation  contemplated  by  this  department  of  the 
Association ,  the  following  account  of  the  health  of  the  subordinate 
officers  of  11.  M.  Customs  in  London  may  not  be  unworthy  the  atten- 
tion of  the  meeting. 

The  health  statistics  of  the  army  and  of  the  navy,  as  well  as  of 
the  general  population,  have  of  late  years  been  extensively  investi- 
giited ;  but  the  health  statistics  of  the  civil  service,  amounting, 
according  to  the  last  census,  to  53,678  persons,  remain  still  a  coni- 
pai-atively  untrodden  field  of  inquiry.  It  is  in  some  measure  with 
the  view  of  inviting  jmpers  of  this  nature  from  other  civil  depart- 
ments, at  future  meetings  of  the  Association,  and  thus  helping  to  fill 
up  a  gap  in  public  statistics,  that  the  following  facts  are  submitted  to 
the  section. 

Two  important  departments,  employed  under  the  Board  of  Customs, 
in  the  protection  of  the  Revenue,  the  one  *  afloat,'  and  the  other  *  on 


*  For  the  sake  of  brevity,  I  have  omitted  fruni  the  original  paper  many  tables 
which  fully  prove  the  statistics  furuished  iu  this  article. 
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shore,*  are  denominated  respectiyely  the ' Watergoard'  and  the  'Water- 
side/ or  landing  department. 

Certain  officers  of  these  departments  receive  medical  attendance 
from  the  Crown.  The  designation  and  number  of  those  thus  entitled 
are  as  follows,  viz. : — 


WcUergtMrd  DtpaHmenL 

Tidewaiters 600 

Watermen 140 

Constables  and  watchmen  .       45 

785 


Watergide  Department. 
Brought  forward  .     .     . 

Appointers 

Lockers 

Weighers,  &c 

Messengers 

Gatekeepers 
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The  object  of  this  paper  being  to  ascertain  the  state  of  health 
enjoyed  by  the  officers  above  enumerated,  so  &r  as  this  can  be  deter- 
mined by  the  average  number  of  each  class  daily  non-effective  by 
reason  of  sickness,  and  by  the  superannuations  and  deaths  occurring 
among  them,  during  the  ten  years  ended  31st  December,  1856  ;  and 
also  to  arrive  at  the  relative  mortality  of  tbose  officers,  compared  with 
that  of  other  branches  of  the  public  service,  as  well  as  with  that  of 
the  general  population,  it  seems  desirable  that  the  inquiry  into  each 
department  should  be  pre&ced  by  some  notice  of  the  duties  devolving 
upon  the  various  classes  of  which  it  is  composed. 

DiUiea  of  the  '  Watergtuird' — L  Tidewcnters. — The  duties  of  the 
tidewaiter  are  performed  on  the  river,  and  in  the  docks,  in  protecting 
the  Revenue  on  board  ship,  and  in  small  craft  when  goods  are  in 
transit  from  ships  in  the  river  to  the  docks,  from  the  docks  to  the 
river,  from  one  dock  to  another,  or  from  bonded  warehouses  to 
exporting  vessels  in  the  docks  and  river.  The  general  duties  practi- 
cally resolve  themselves  into  two  kinds,  which  include  the  duties  of 
the  Gravesend  officer  and  of  the  London  officer  respectively. 

The  Gravesend  officer  is  placed  on  board  homeward-bound  ships, 
passing  that  station  on  their  way  to  the  higher  part  of  the  river.  He 
remains  on  board  for  a  period  varying  from  two  to  three  days,  to,  it 
may  be,  a  month  or  six  weeks.  The  average  period  of  detention  is, 
however,  from  six  to  eight  days.  The  accommodation  on  board 
depends  upon  various  circumstances,  such  as  the  size  of  the  vessel,  the 
nature  of  the  cargo,  the  country  to  which  the  vessel  belongs,  and  the 
disposition  towards  the  revenue  officer  of  the  officer  in  conmiand. 

When  three  tidewaiters  are  boarded  on  a  vessel,  each  keeps  a  four 
hours'  watch  during  the  night.  If  there  be  but  two  officers  on  a  ship, 
each  has  a  night  watch  of  six  hours.  In  both  cases,  all  the  officers 
are  supposed  to  be  on  deck  during  the  entire  day,  excepting  when 
they  relieve  each  other  for  meals. 

When  a  ship  is  what  is  called  singly  boarded,  she  is  generally  in 
the  dock,  where  the  Revenue  laws  are  less  likely  to  be  trespassed. 
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The  officer  in  this  case  keeps  a  general  look-out  upon  what  is  going 
on  in  the  vessel. 

In  larger  ships  the  accommodation  and  living  are,  as  a  general  rule, 
good ;  but  in  some  small  vesaels,  more  especially  in  foreign  vesselsy 
the  tidewaiter  is  subject  to  great  discomfort,  from  inadequate  space 
and  sleeping  room,  from  a  diet  often  ill  suited  to  him,  and  from  occa- 
sional long  &sting,  in  the  event  of  his  choosing,  or  being  compelled, 
to  have  his  meab  sent  from  on  shore. 

The  effluvia  from  certain  cargoes  are  also  sometimes  productive  of 
inconvenience^  and  even  of  disease.  Among  the  offensive  cargoes  the 
chief  are — 

Guano,  obtained  at  the  present  time  chiefly  from  the  Chincha 
Islands,  off  the  coast  of  Peru.  The  strong  ammoniacal  odour  from 
this  substance,  which  is  imported  in  bulk,  causes  inflamed  eyes, 
epistaxis,  sneezing,  and  cough ;  sometimes  those  working  below  suffer 
from  vomiting  and  purging,  constriction  of  the  throat,  and  hnmoptysis. 
A  guano  ship  lay  ten  weeks  during  last  summer  in  the  Victoria  Dock ; 
the  gases  from  the  guano  were  unusually  pungent,  and  successive 
gangs  of  labourers  were  obliged  to  leave  her,  being  unable  to  remain 
in  the  hold  so  as  to  discharge  the  cargo. 

HideSy  horns,  and  hones,  brought  priucipally  from  the  vast  pasture 
lands  of  some  parts  of  South  America,  where  herds  of  wild  cattle 
abound.  There  is  often  a  strong  foetor  from  these,  more  especially 
from  what  are  called  the  green  salted  hides,  which  gives  rise  to  nausea, 
oppression,  and  diarrhcaa. 

Grain  in  bulk — imported  from  the  ports  of  the  Baltic,  the  Black 
Sea,  and  Egypt — at  times,  especially  when  what  is  called  *  steaming' 
aud  heated,  renders  the  atmo8{)here  oppressive,  and  below  unfit  to 
supiK)rt  combustion.  This  arises  from  the  grain  gettiug  damp,  and 
assuming  the  germinative  or  malting  process,  which  is  attended  by 
the  evolution  of  heat  and  carbonic  acid.  The  flame  of  a  candle  is 
speedily  extinguished  in  the  hold  when  the  cargo  is  in  this  state  The 
dust  in  some  grain,  more  especially  in  that  from  Alexandria  and  Odessa, 
is  particularly  injurious  to  the  lungs  of  those  employed  in  deliveriog 
the  cargo  from  the  hold.  The  growing  process  sometimes  goes  on  to 
a  considerable  extent  among  potatoes  in  bulk,  and  a  smell  is  then 
given  out  which  renders  the  atmosphere  hot  and  offensive. 

iSulphur  produces  irritability  of  the  skin,  tickling  of  the  fisiuoes  and 
windpipe,  and  cough. 

Turpentine,  produced  chiefly  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
gives  rise  by  its  vapour  sometimes  to  narcotic  and  intoxicating  symp- 
toms, with  cramps  of  the  extremities,  to  those  who  are  employed 
among  the  casks  in  the  hold.  Tidewaiters  have  applied  to  me  for 
relief  from  one  of  its  most  common  effects — hematuria.  Early  in 
December  last  an  American  ship  arrived  in  the  Docks  with  1800 
barrels  of  turpentine  on  board.  The  Customs'  ofiicer,  who  boarded 
her  at  Gravesend,  found  several  of  the  ofliccrs  and  crew  of  this  vessel 
labouring  under  liaematuria.  The  crew  were  discharged  on  tlie 
unival  of   the  vessel   in   the  dock,  and   the  cargo  was  discharged 
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H  hj  dock  labourers,  most  of  whom  were  obliged  from  time  to  time  to 

H  laia^e  the  hold  and  coine  upon  deck,  wliere  they  staggered  like  drutikeo 

"  metL     The  tide  waiter  never  w^a  in  the  hold,  but  the  Tapour  of  the 

turpeatiiie  90  impregnated  the  atmosphere  of  the  ahip  that  he,  aa  well 

ftB  the  otherair  in  a  few  days  became  atiected  with  hematuria. 

Su^r  in  Bags  aru£  in  MtUtiwj^ — Sugar  undergoes  a  lermentatiire 
K  change,  wUicli  results  in  the  formation  of  a  volatile  acid,  and  possibly 
B  of  ether.  In  this  condition  it  is  productive  of  fainting  and  oppre*- 
^^^|re  &en»ation^^  nause^i*  tind  h^tdache.  A  damp  vapuur  aometime!! 
|H!llnie3  from  sugar  lu  this  sbate^  which  being  oondeujaed,  drips  from  the 
walk  and  ceiling  between  decks« 

Rftfjs^  imported  mainly  from  Hamburg  and  other  porta,  give  out 
often  a  very  foul  odour,  and  the  duty  of  the  officer  requiring  him  to 
put  his  hands  into  the  bales,  he  sometimes  in  this  way  contracts 
troublesome  cutaneous  aSeetioaa.  Fleiis,  and  worse  vermin  also, 
abound  In  rags. 

Tifjiher  Ships. — Officers  on  board  these  ships  are  much  exposed  to 
severe  draughts,  from  there  being  large  oi>en  port  hol^  ibre  and  aft, 
through  which  the  deals  aud  spara  are  disGhaj'ged. 

Cubie  Nitre  (uitnite  of  soda),  brought  from  the  plains  of  Peru  and 
Chili,  where  it  exists  in  immense  deposits,  and  imported  into  thid 
country  for  manuring  and  other  purposes.     The  atmosphere  of  shii^ 

•  loaded  with  this  suhstanc'e  excites  cough,  and  is  particularly  annoying 
to  those  whose  cheats  are  at  all  delicate, 
FruU  Skips. — Some  fruits,  more  especially  oranges,  at  times  pass 
rapidly  into  decay,  and  the  resulting  effluvium  renders  the  atmosphere 
of  the  vessel  very  disagreeableL  There  is  conaiderable  discomfort, 
under  any  circumstances,  in  these  vessels.  They  are  very  small,  and 
arrive  with  cargoes  in  cold  weather,  but  a  fire  cannot  be  lighted  on 
board,  as  it  provea  inj  urious  to  the  fruit.  Fortunately,  fruit  cargoes 
are  soon  discharged  (in  about  three  or  four  days),  and  the  oMcer  is 
not  long  detained  in  such  ships. 

From  forty  to  fifty  of  the  first-class  Loudon  tidewaitei-s  have  what 
are  considered  su[)erior,  and,  in  some  reapecta,  easier,  although  mi>Ht 
responsible  duties,  viz.,  that  of  acting  tidesurveyor,  acting  timber 
measurer^  baggage  officer,  overside  or  tallying  officer,  kQ, 

But  tlie  grisit  miuss  of  the  London  officers  are  eng.iged  in  the  tranait 
duties  already  spoken  of,  and  these  involve  exposure  to  all  weathers, 
it  maybe  by  night  as  well  as  by  day.  The  Graveaend  officer,  it  is  true, 
encounters  vicisattudes  of  weatht^r  while  keeping  his  watch  on  the 
sliipa'  decks,  but  he  can  generally,  if  need  be,  get  under  some  kind  of 
cover.  The  Liindon  officer,  on  the  other  h^md,  muat,  in  the  heaviest 
storm,  remain  by  his  charge  the  whole  night,  be  it  in  a  covered  luirge 

I  or  open  boat,  until  he  is  relieved  by  another  officer  \i\  the  morning, 
II.    WtMerftien, — The  duties  of  the  watermen  consist  of  what  ai^ 
called  fiteam,  docks,  free  goods,  ti,nA  river  duties,  which  are  each  fier- 
farmed  for  a  definite  period  by  a  certain  number  of  men,  who  take 
K  them  in  robition^ 
H      The  steam  duty  is  by  far  the  most  severoj  responsible,  aud  trying, 
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as  those  engaged  on  it  are  incessantly  looking  out  for,  and  rowing  to, 
foreign  steam- vessels,  boarding  and  minutely  searching  them  for  con- 
cealed or  contraband  goods.  This  act  of  searching,  or,  as  it  is  usually 
called,  'rummaging,*  requires  that  every  part  of  the  vessel,  more 
especially  the  engine-room,  should  be  most  carefully  examined.  To 
do  this  effectually,  the  waterman  has  to  creep,  cat-like,  over  and  behind 
the  boilers,  and  under,  and  sometimes  into,  the  flues,  the  fires  just 
recently,  it  may  be  only  partially  extinguished.  It  may  be  imagined 
what  it  is,  on  a  cold  winter's  day,  with  a  strong  north-east  wind  blow- 
ing up  the  river,  to  row  to  one  of  these  vessels,  and  having  boarded, 
plunge,  as  it  were,  into  the  stifling  engine-room,  remain  there,  hard  at 
this  most  laborious  work,  and  again  return  to  the  deck  and  the  boat, 
only  to  go  through  the  same  ordeal  on  board  of  another  steamer, 
which  has  in  the  meantime  made  her  appearance.  Can  anything  else 
so  nearly  realize  an  instantaneous  transition  from  the  Arctic  regions 
to  the  tropics,  and  again  from  the  tropics  to  the  Arctic  regions,  as 
this  duty  on  a  winter's  day? 

The  ordinary  time  the  waterman  remains  continuously  on  this  duty 
is  six  months.  Upon  an  average  he  is  employed  in  attendance  and 
work  twelve  hours  daily,  and  he  is  out  during  the  entire  of  every 
third  night,  but  in  that  case  he  is  not  required  to  be  on  duty  on  the 
following  day. 

Dock  Duties, — The  watermen  in  the  Docks  are  occupied  in  '  rum- 
maging' ships  there  from  morning  till  night;  and  once  (it  may  be 
ollener)  in  the  week  they  accompany  the  tidesurveyor  in  making 
what  is  called  a  special  visit  at  night  to  the  tidewaiters  on  duty  in 
the  ships  lying  in  the  Docks. 

The  watermen  on  river  duty  'rummage'  sailing  vessels  in  the  river, 
and  visit  them  at  unceitain  periods  during  the  night.  The  free-goods 
waterman  attends  the  tidesurveyor  in  the  examination  of  *  free  goo<U' 
in  the  docks.  And  besides  the  boatmen  who  *  man'  the  boats  of  the 
Inspector-General  of  the  waterguard,  and  the  Inapectons  of  the  river, 
there  are  sixteen  watermen  at  Gi-avesend,  who  board  vessels  passing 
upwards  night  and  day,  and  leave  tidewaiters  on  board  of  them. 

Tidewaiters  and  watermen  are  both  exposed  to  cholera  and  other 
epidemic  disorders,  in  steamers  trading  between  this  country  and 
Hamburg,  and  other  ports  of  the  Continent.  There  is  as  much 
difference  in  regard  to  cleanliness,  ventilation,  &c.,  among  ships  as 
among  houses,  and  while  some  steamers  are,  in  these  respects,  in  a 
satisfactory  condition,  others  are  very  much  the  reverse.  The  opinion 
certainly  gains  ground  that  cholera  can,  in  some  way,  reach  this 
country  in  a  steamship  (more  especially  if  the  sanitary  arrangements 
on  board  are  defective)  from  a  district  where  that  disorder  prevails; 
whether  by  bringing  in  her  a  cholera  atmosphere,  or  by  direct  or 
mediate  contagion,  need  not  here  be  discussed,  but  the  possibility  of 
importation  seems  to  bo  more  and  more  admitted.  I  quite  concur  in 
a  suggestion  of  Dr.  Farr,  of  the  Gtaienil  llegistcr  Office,  that  such 
wteamors  should  undergo  careful  sanitary  inspection.     This  would  at 
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least  t}e  doing  sometliing  in  the  way  of  [ii'eeauttonaty  metiaiires  against 
Uio  re-iutrodiict-ioii  of  choloii*  iiito  tlilt*  couBtrj  from  without, 

III*  Ci^ji^taMes  and  Widc^uruin. — CoQstahles  attoud  in  tba  lobbies 
of  tlie  QuHtom  Houae.  They  aliio  Uo  duty  in  keeping  order  in  the 
irtreet,  and  adjoining  quaya.     They  are  employed  only  during  the  day. 

The  duties  of  the  watchmen,  which  are  performed  in  the  Taiioua 
docka,  on  the  quayfi,  and  at  the  Cuntom  Hou^,  commence  at  fonr  p*ii. 
and  last  till  twelve  p^».  Those  on  duty  up  to  this  hour  are  them 
relieved  by  another  set  of  watchmen,  who  remain  at  their  post  until 
eight  in  the  following  morning  during  the  summer  montliSi  and  until 
nine  in  the  winter.  The  night  and  day  watches  are  taken  cilternately 
by  the  watchmen  for  the  period  of  a  foi'tnight, 

DuHm  of  the  O^kem  of  tfis  Waterside,  or  Lfuvdlng  DeparlniejU. — 
The  dutiea  of  the  waterside  oMoers  are  pertormed  in  the  docks,  and 
at  tboio  wharvea  which  potssesH  bonding  privileges.  These  wharves 
extend  from  a  little  way  above  London  Bridge^  downwards,  on  each 
i»ide  of  the  river,  nearly  as  £ar  at)  Deptford.  There  are  also  some 
officers  of  this  department  in  what  are  called  '  up  town  vaults,'  as  on 
Tower-hill,  Billiter-atreet,  Mark-lane,  iloyal  Exchange,  Cutler^treet^ 
anil  other  placesa^ 

I,  Lockers. — The  duty  of  these  ofEcers  lies  in  the  docksp  quays, 
▼a'yltSi,  and  warehouses  wldch  contain  wines^  spirits,  te^is^  sngar^ 
tobaooo,  and,  in  short,  all  kinds  of  merchandize.  The  locker  locks  up 
at  nightt  and  unlocks  in  the  morning,  the  bonded  warehouaea.  When 
on  the  f|iiajs  he  geuerally  tits»  taking  an  account  of  go<:Nls,  in  a  wooden 
moveable  box,  which  is,  in  fifcot,  his  office.  On  some  duties  he  is 
exposed  to  heavy  draughts  between  the  loop-holes  of  warehouses,  and 
when  in  vaults  to  the  alternations  of  temperature  between  an  under- 
ground and  an  external  atmosphere^ 

The  weighers  are  employed  in  much  the  same  situationa  as  the 
lockers,  in  examining  and  weighing  varions  articles  of  meit;handiise* 
Superintending  the  bulking  of  tea  by  the  wateri^dc  officers  i^  by  no 
means  an  agree^^ble  or  wholesome  duty.  The  process  of  *  bulking' 
connists  of  turning  out  upon  the  loft  fioor  a  number,  it  may  be  many 
hiLudredsj  of  dies ts  of  tea,  and  with  shovels  mixing  the  various  kintbi 
together,  A  fine  dnst  is  thus  thrown  up,  and  being  inhaled  produces 
a  peculiai*  irritability  in  the  bronchial  tubes,  (musing  severe  cough  and 
short  lireathiug.  Similar  effecte  are  experienced  on  the  tobacco  floors^ 
from  the  dust  arising  trom  the  tobacco  white  it  is  being  turned  out 
of  the  casks,  and  fixim  sweeping  the  iloors  after  tha  tobaooo  has  been 
weighed 

Messengers  and  GtUek&epers. — ^Tbe  duties  of  these  officers  may  be 
inferred  fi*oui  their  respecUve  designations;  the  former  are  employed 
at  the  offices  in  the  Custom  Honsci  and  at  the  dock^ ;  and  the  latter 
attend  at  the  dock^gates,  to  see  that  goods  are  not  carried  out  clan- 
doatinely,  and  to  prevent  any  irreguhmty. 

The  duties  of  the  waterside  department  commence  in  summer  at 
8  A,M,,  and  and  at  4  P*M.  i  and  in  winter  at  9  A.M,,  and  4  F.iL 
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The  Residence  of  Officers. — A  certain  number  of  the  waterguard 
officers  reside  at  Gravescnd,  but  by  far  the  greater  proportion  of 
them  have  their  houses  in  the  eastern  district  of  London — in  the 
Commercial  Road,  the  Mile-end  Boad,  and  the  streets  leading  from 
them.  Others,  chiefly  watermen,  live  on  the  Surrey  shore — ^in  Ber- 
mondsey,  Kotherhithe,  and  Deptford. 

By  the  rules  of  the  service,  the  residence  of  the  waterguard  officer 
must  not  be  more  than  two  miles  distant  from  the  Custom  House. 

The  dwellings  of  the  waterside  officers  are  to  be  found  at  Camber- 
woll  and  Peckham,  Islington  and  HoUoway,  Bow  and  Stratford,  the 
Edgwarc  Road  and  Chelsea,  and  at  various  distances  between  these 
points  and  the  Custom  House.  A  recent  regulation  has,  however, 
limited  the  distance  of  the  residence  of  those  who  may  hereafter 
enter  the  waterside  service,  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  waterguard. 

RfUe  of  Sickness f  Duration  of  Attacks,  d;c. — When  a  subordinate 
officer  of  the  waterguard,  or  waterside  department  is  indiiqpoMd,  he 
presents  himself,  if  in  London,  to  the  medical  inspector,  or,  if  at 
Gravesend,  to  the  surgeon  employed  by  the  defiartment  there;  and,  if 
necessary,  he  is  placed  on  the  sick  list  where  he  remains  until  the 
case  terminates  in  recovery,  in  superannuation,  or  in  death.  Care 
is  taken  to  keep  down,  as  much  as  possible,  the  number  of  cases  requir- 
ing absence  from  duty,  by  strictly  enjoining  immediate  application 
for  medical  assistance  on  the  appearance  of  the  most  trifling  ailment. 

By  careful  calculation  deduced  from  the  observation  of  ten  years 
(1847  to  1856  inclusive),  it  was  ascertained,  as  a  marked  result  of 
uncertain  hours  of  employment,  irregularity  of  diet,  and  other  unfa- 
vourable influences,  that  in  the  waterguard  the  percentage  of  sick 
daily  was  2*97,  while  in  the  waterside  de})artment,  witli  defined  hours 
of  duty,  regularity  of  diet,  and  less  exposure,  the  per-centage  was  1  '06 
only. 

In  the  waterguard,  with  an  average  annual  strength  of  740,  the 
admissions  to  the  sick-list  were  722*7;  and  in  the  waterside,  in  an 
average  annual  strength  of  498,  the  admissions  were  1927,  or  in  the 
proportion  of  eight  in  the  former  department  to  three  in  the  latter.* 

SuperaTknuations  in  the  Waterguard  and  Wattruide  JJepartnunts. — 
During  the  ten  years  ended  3i8t  December,  1856,  94  officers  of  the 
waterguard,  and  75  of  the  waterside  department  have  been  placed  on 
the  retired  or  superannuation  liht,  from  having  become  unfit  for  duty  by 
reason  of  sickness  or  advanced  age. 

Of  66  tide  waiters  su|<erannuated,  the  average  age  was  59*4,  and 
avei-age  service  33*2  years;  of  17  watermen  su{)erannuated  the  ave- 
rage age  was  60,  and  service  36  years;  11  constablea  and  watchmen, 
also  superannuated,  had  attained  an  average  age  of  60,  and  of  service 
36  years. 

In  the  waterguard  the  ratio  of  superannuations  was  1*4,  and  in  the 
waterside  i  *5  per  cent,  in  the  classes  of  each  department  collectively. 

*  These  numbers  refer  only  to  iLose  o£5cer8  whose  complaints  necessitftie  their 
abHence  from  duty.  Upon  an  average,  ten  officers  with  trifling  ailments,  and  still 
on  duty,  are  prescribed  for  every  day.  It  is  thus,  in  great  measure,  that  the  non- 
effective list  is  kept  down. 


Jn  the  vBriauB  classes  of  the  departments,  the  ratios  were  as  followi;^ 
vk,,  tide  waiters,  i  '2 ;  wateriD^u,  I  *3 ;  nnd  uoiiatitLles  and  watchmeiit 
a ^3  per  cent;  lockers,  3"B ;  weighers^  "5;  messeugers,  y  per  cent.;  ap- 
pubitera^  a  8 ;  and  giitekeepera,  3*3  per  cent. 

As  regards  the  age  at  which  3U[jQi*aiintiatioti  took  placci  and  the 
average  eervioe,  the  amount  is  iti  favour  of  the  waterside  department. 
Of  46  lockerii  siiperamiuated^  the  average  age  was  67 ,  and  service  33^ 
jears  ;  of  the  weighers,  1 6  in  number,  superaimiiated,  the  average  age 
was  58,  aod  service  about  30  yeai*)*.  Those  of  the  weighers  who  had 
attained  advanced  age  while  still  holding  that  inferior  rank^  had  either 
been  so  long  on  the  extm  list  as  to  be  ineligible  for  promotion,  or  had 
belonged  to  the  coast-guard  service,  from  which,  on  aoeonnt  of  wounds 
or  other  iniirmity,  the^  had  been  removed  to  perlbrm  ea&ier  duty  in 
the  GiistoTtts* 

As  might  he  inferred^  the  causes  of  superannuation  are  compre^ 
hended  mainly  In  those  complaiuCs  which  are  incidental  to  old  age. 
They  may  be  thos  classed : — 

Waim'gtidird  94     Waiersi€£e  75 

Iheumatiam  aud  breaking  up  of  constitution  44  .„  29 

Bronchitis  and  emphysema  of  lung     .     p     ,  19  ,,.  17 

"  Paralysis  and  epilepsy ll  ,*•  6 

Amaurosis  and  catai^et   *     ,     <     ^     .     •     .  4  ...  o 

Disease  of  heart  and  dropsy .     .....  3  ..«  7 

Phthii^is    .     , ,     .     ,  3  ..,  4 

{en)ia      ,,..     ^     ..«,,.     .  2  ..^  2 

lie  catarrh  and  general  debility     «     ,     .  9  ...  10 

Of  tJioee  superannuated  &om  the  waterguard  in  the  course  of  the  ten 
y^ears,  37  had  died  before  December,  1856  ^  and  from  the  waterside, 
during  the  same  period,  the  number  of  dead  at  the  same  date  was  22. 

WaJtnji^ird  De/tartftiefd. — Dnail^. — From  the  lat  January,  1847,  to 
the  end  of  December,  1851,  the  deaths  in  thia  department,  including 
16  from  chalei^a  and  8  from  drowning  and  other  accideuta,  amounted 
in  all  to  62.  Tbe  mean  strength  of  the  department  during  this  period 
was  693.     Hence  the  ratio  of  deaths  from  all  causes  was  1*8  per  cent. 

Between  the  1st  January,  1852,  and  the  termination  of  the  yejir 
1856,  notwitliatauding  that  during  the  last  three  years  of  the  period 
the  average  strength  of  the  de|mrtment  was  increased  by  93  officers, 
and  thus  raided  to  785,  the  deaths  &om  all  causes  were  43  only,  or  in 
the  ratio  of  i  per  cent. 

Thb  diflerence  of  mortality  between  the  two  quinquennial  periods 
wafl  due  mainly  to  the  small  loss  from  cholera  during  the  year  1854, 
compared  with  that  of  the  epidemy  of  1849,  In  1849  the  waterguanl 
lost  16  officers  from  cholera,  whilst  in  1854  the  loss  from  this  disorder 
was  3  only.  Among  the  tide  waiters,  the  d&ath  ratio,  during  the  first 
quinqueiiuial  term,  was  1 7 ;  among  the  watermeu^  2*6 ;  and  among  the 
constables  and  watchmen*  7  i>er  cent* 

In  the  five  yc^irs  preceding  the  end  of  1856,  the  deaths  among  the 
tide  waiters  were  i  per  csent;  among  the  watermen,  15  per  cent  j  and 
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among  tho  constables  and  watchmen,  1*3  per  cent.  The  per-centage 
of  deaths  from  all  causes  during  this  period  was  i. 

The  deaths  from  drowning  and  other  accidents  amounted  to  12,  thus 
exceeding  by  four  the  loss  from  similar  causes  during  the  previous  five 
years;  but,  as  has  been  already  noticed,  the  deaths  from  cholera 
during  the  latter  term  were  3  only,  against  1 6  in  the  former. 

PhUiisLs  has  proved  fatal  to  1 7  ofScers  of  the  waterguard  daring 
the  two  terms;  of  whom  14  were  tidewaiters,  2  were  watermen,  and 
I  was  a  watchman.  Of  ii  cases  of  small-pox  in  the  department,  two 
proved  fataL 

Thus,  of  105  deaths  which  occurred  during  the  last  ten  years  in  tiie 
waterguard,  1 9  were  due  to  cholera ;  1 7  to  consumption ;  and  20  to 
drowning  and  other  accidents.*  In  other  words,  the  loss  from  cholera 
constituted  rather  less  than  a  fifth,  from  consumption  one-sixth,  and 
fr^m  drowning,  &c.,  one-fifth  of  the  whole  mortality. 

Waterside  Department, — Deaths, — The  deaths  in  this  department 
from  1847  to  1 85 1,  inclusive,  were  30,  in  a  mean  strength  of  492 — 
equal  to  i  *2  per  cent.  Unlike  the  waterguard,  this  deiiartmcnt  was 
but  lightly  visited  by  cholera  in  1849,  two  cases  only  having  had  a 
fatal  termination  during  the  whole  course  of  the  epidemy. 

Between  the  beginning  of  1853  and  the  end  of  1856,  in  an  average 
strength  of  512,  there  were  32  deaths,  the  ratio  being,  as  in  the 
former  five  years,  i  '2  per  cent  Tho  mortality  of  this  de|)artment  was 
then  the  same  in  both  quinquennial  periods,  the  usual  death-ratio 
liaviug  been  but  little  disturbed  by  the  small  loss  it  incurred  by 
cholera  in  1 849.  Thus,  in  investigating  the  causes  of  death  at  dif- 
ferent ages,  in  the  waterguard  and  waterside  departments  respectively, 
it  was  found  that  in  the  first  quinquennial  term  the  deaths  in  the 
watcrguaixl,  during  the  four  decenniads  of  life  comprehended  between 
20  and  60  years,  exceeded  those  of  the  waterside  during  the  same 
l>eriod,  the  i>er-centago  in  the  former  being  174,  and  in  the  latter  1  -2 ; 
while  in  the  last  term  the  per-centage  was  I*i6  and  i  -2  in  the  depart- 
ments re8|)ectivoly. 

BcHides  cholera,  another  cause  of  death  bearing  a  prominent  feature 
in  the  mortality  of  tho  waterguard  scarcely  appears  in  that  of  the 
waterside  dc|>artnient. 

The  waterguard,  as  we  have  seen,  has  lost  two  men  during  each  of 
the  last  ten  years  by  drowning  and  other  accidents;  while  in  the 
waterside  department  one  man  only,  during  the  whole  period,  has 
died  from  violence,  and  in  his  case  death  was  caused  by  a  wagon 
jiassing  over  him  in  the  street,  while  he  was  returning  from  duty. 

Phthisis  proved  rather  more  fatal  to  the  waterside  than  to  the 
waterguard  officers,  the  deaths  among  the  former  in  the  first  quin- 
quennial term  having  been  10  in  30  from  all  causes,  in  a  mean  strength 
of  492.  During  the  last  five  years  there  were  9  deaths  from  phthisis 
in  32  from  all  causes,  in  a  mean  strength  of  512. 


•  In  two  of  these  cases  there  was  grouiid  for  suHpidon  that  suicide  by  drowning 
had  been  committed. 


I 

I 
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The  deatli-mte  of  this  dcp^rtmctit  for  tbe  wliole  ten  jcars  was  i"i9 
per  oeiit,j  nearly  the  same  aa  tliat  of  the  watcrgiiai'tl  when  the  deaths 
^stm  cholera  iu  that  dcpartmeiit  are  withttrawn  from  the  calculation^ 

Oifinpwraii^  Murti^ti^  0/  ikt  Wattr^iatd  t%nd  Wateftide  Dqfmrtmenfs  of  the 
OntHmut  with  that  0/  ike  tuneful  populatloih,  dud  of  London,  aithe  mw^  petiod  &f 
l^fit  and  mth  that  oftht  Army  and  Nai'^  on  th€  Home  Stuihn. 

Per  1QQ0 
Bftdo  of  mortality  a^aiong  the  male  popul&tioD  of  England  betwei^n  tLe  )     mfi*ii 

tigm  of  25  and  65  (the  raiigti  of  age  of  the  GdeiomB  Officem)     .     ,  j 
B«lio  of  mort^iiy  in  London  t>et ween  the  wane  «g«8    *    ,     .     i     .    .     •  90*0 

f,  jf       of  the  Infantry  of  the  Line  tn  the  United  Kingdom  ]  ...g 

between  the  ages  of  iQ  and  40        ,..,,**♦,*»  j     '  ^ 
Botlo  of  moit^&litf  of  the  Foot  Gua^  in  Liondon      ,.***,,       20^5 

ff  ,t        ^^  ^^  Hojml  Nayj,  on  the  Home  Station,  between  |         £ 

Uie  ages  of  1 6  and  45       *,*........«..} 

BaIio  fjf  mortality  in  the  Waterguard  of  Cuatoins  between  1 847  and  J  856  i 

incluBive    *.*.*»,,,,,..«.**««,  p 
Hatio  of  iiioH4*ntj  In  the  Waterguard  between  1847  wad  1856  inclusive^  ( 

after  dekluctiti^tbe  mortality  ffoto  cholera  in  1849  and  1854     *     »  t  ' 

MortAiUy  ui  dia  Watorside  departnicnt  during  the  a^mo  period,  from  }     • « ^^ 

all  cauflea   .....,....,....*.>.  |         ^ 

It  is  to  }>e  bs>rae  in  miad  that,  in  the  army  and  navy,  besides  the 
naiTOw  range  of  age  in  those  aervicea  compared  with  that  in  the 
eiiBtoma,  weakly  and  diseased  men  ai*e  constantly  l:>eing  discharged^  and 
their  places  occiipittJ  by  fresh  ontriea» 

The  ships  of  the  navy  art^  paid  off  at  various  periods  from  the  time 
cif  their  being  commissioned,  at  the  end  of  Eve  years  at  most ;  and  a 
fleaman  in  indifferent  health,  or  bearing  marks  of  having  nndergone 
much  medical  tr^tment,  especial ]y  for  cheat  disease,  stands  a  great 
chance  of  being  rejected  by  tlie  surgeon  on  his  offering  himself  for 
a  new  ship.     In  this  way  the  service  is  weeded  of  unhealthy  lives* 

From  the  foregoing  acGfiunt,8ome  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  degree 
of  health  enjoyed  by  two  classes  of  offioera  whose  respective  duties  lie 
on  the  river  and  on  its  banks^ 

It  haa  been  shown  that  the  daily  per-centage  of  aiek  in  the 
waterguard  is  as  three  to  one  in  the  waterside  department^  and  that 
the  number  of  admissions  to  the  sick  list  of  these  departments  respec^ 
lively  are  as  eight  to  three ;  that  the  rate  of  superannuation  in  the  two 
'departments  was  very  nearly  the  saine,  but  that  the  water  guard 
officer  had  to  retire  &om  active  service  seven  years  earlier  than  his 
brother  officer  of  the  waterside,  and  that,  with  the  exception  of  the 
cholera  years,  the  rate  of  death  in  the  two  dej>artment8  varied  but 
little  (iT"5  per  1000  of  the  former  again  at  11*9  of  the  latter)  in  the 
ten  yeai*8,  a  rate  remarkably  low  compared  with  that  of  other  bodies 
of  men,  the  seamen  of  the  i-oyal  navy  on  the  home  station  excepted. 

It  ia,  indeed,  in  accordance  with  the  results  supplied  by  the  eta- 
tisticai  reports  on  the  health  of  the  na^'y  on  the  home  station^  where, 
as  I  have  just  stated,  the  mortality  is  less  than  among  any  other  body 
of  men,  that  a  duty  requiring  exposure  to  aU  kinds  of  weather,  an  J  to 
other  influences  generally  conatdere-d  as  im favourable  to  hetdth, 
although  giving  rise  to  frequent  ailment  and  consequent  temporary 
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absence  from  duty,  is  not  necessarily  productive  of  a  large  amount  of 
permanent  disease,  or  of  a  high  rate  of  mortality. 

Much  of  the  evil  attending  the  tidewaiter's  duty  is  counteracted  by 
his  being  frequently  obliged  to  proceed  to  Gravesend  and  to  other 
places  down  the  river,  where  he  inhales  a  comparatively  pure  atmo- 
sphere; and  not  a  little  by  those  habits  of  moderation,  cleanlineflB, 
proper  observance  of  clothing,  and  early  attention  to  sickness^  which 
the  general  and  medical  discipline  of  the  service  enjoins. 

During  nearly  thirty  years  of  public  service  in  various  parts  of  the 
world,  I  have  had  frequent  occasion  to  observe  how  much  encourage- 
ment, judiciously  and  fairly  dealt  out  to  all  classes,  is  promotive  alike 
of  physical  and  moral  health.  It  is  probable  that  np  system  can 
render  some  of  the  duties  of  the  customs'  officer  otherwise  than 
laborious  and  irksome.  There  is,  indeed,  a  peculiarity  in  his  relation 
to  the  general  public  that  belongs  to  no  officer  of  any  other  depart- 
ment. The  exercise  of  the  greatest  zeal  and  labour  in  the  performance 
of  his  duty  often  procures  for  him  the  very  reverse  of  popular  favour. 
His  long  night  watches,  on  board  ship  and  in  open  boats,  requiring  of 
him  patience,  sagacity,  and  endurance  of  toil,  pass  unnoticed,  exoejit 
by  his  official  su|)eriors.  Yet  the  Crown,  as  the  Grovemment  are  folly 
aware,  possesses  not  more  useful,  faithful,  and  valuable  servanta.* 

In  1854  a  most  important  modification  of  the  system  of  paying 
officers  was  adoi)ted  in  the  waterguard.  Before  that  time  it  was  the 
custom  to  remunerate  the  subordinate  officers  by  a  combination  of 
salary  and  day-pay:  the  latter,  which  usually  formed  the  laigest 
portion  of  their  income,  being  stopped  when  sickness  or  other  cause 
required  absence  from  duty.  On  the  recommendation  of  the  Board 
of  Customs,  the  Lords  of  tlie  Treasury  sanctioned  the  augmentation  of 
the  certain  }>art  of  the  income— the  salary — and  a  proportionate 
reduction  of  the  day-pay.  An  officer,  when  sick  or  on  leave,  now 
loses  only  a  small  part  of  his  income,  and  thus  is  enabled  to  meet  the 
extra  cx|>cnses  incurred  during  sickness,  and  to  enjoy  his  holiday  with 
contentment.  In  1855  the  same  indulgence  was  extended  to  the  day- 
pay  officers  of  the  waterside  department,  and,  indeed,  to  all  day-pay 
oflicers  in  London  and  in  the  outports,  and  with  the  most  salutary 
effect. 

In  common  with  other  dei)artments  of  the  civil  service,  the  customs 
has  received  of  late  two  great  concessions  frt>m  the  Government. 

The  first  oi)ens  up  to  subordinate  officers  a  new  and  honourable 
field  of  ambition,  by  admitting  them  to  competition  for  several 
superior  offices,  from  which  they  wore  formerly  shut  out.     This,  as 


*  Durinff  the  recent  war  with  Russia  twenty- seven  officers  of  the  waterguard,  and 
thirty  of  the  waterside  department,  volunteered  to  do  duty  in  the  oomraiMariat 
department  of  the  army  in  the  Crimea,  in  which  they  remained  until  after  the  M 
of  Sehastopol.  The  conduct  of  these  men  at  the  seat  of  war  was  in  every  respect 
satififactory  to  the  commissariat  officers,  creditable  to  themselves,  and  advantageous 
to  the  country.  The  whole  of  the  waterguard  officers  returned  home,  but  three  of 
the  waterside  department  died  from  epidemic  disease  then  prevalent  among  our 
army  in  the  Crimea. 


By  J.  0.  M^mUiam,  MM.,  FM.S. 
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to  be  exp^ted,  liaa  exoited  a  wholesome  ^nvii  of  enndation  and 
of  priiltj  in  the  s^rvica,  which  mmnot  fail  to  be  attended  with  the  most 
lieuc^fioial  results. 

The  other,  the  abolition  of  tlia  super&ntiuation  tax  (a  measure 
whioli  beuejita  all  chiAaaa  who  have  entered  the  set  vice  mnoe  1B29), 
whatever  diversity  of  opiniou  thei^  may  have  bjen  aa  to  its  propriety, 
hm,  to  my  knowledge^  already  borne  good  fruit,  in  having  enabled 
many  subonlinato  otiicers  to  iusni^e  their  lives  who  could  not  otherwise 
Lave  done  so;  and,  in  other  respeotSi  stimuhited  and  euoourogad 
pro\ident  habits  among  tha  classes  wham  it  relieved. 


b 


Sanitary  MeamreB  m  a  Provincial   Town,  and  their  ResuUM* 
.  By  JoHM  May,  of  MaccUsfield. 

Iw  the  years  1847-8  the  atibhor  of  this  paper  called  the  attention  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Macclesdeld  to  the  exce^  of  sicknes.^  and  the  high 

.  rate  of  mortality  which  prevailed  there,  with  a  view  to  the  adoption 

'  of  worka  of  drainage  and  surface  cleansing,  ventilation,  the  establish- 
ment of  huths  and  ^aahhougei^^  and  other  remedial  meanures.  It  waA 
then  shown  tliat  the  rate  of  mortality  had  been  43  in  a  thousand  for 
the  two  preceding  yeaTSr  and  33  in  a  thonsand  for  the  preceding  seven 
jearsf  which  waji  very  oonsiderably  in  exc^s  of  towns  reported  to  be 

[  unhealthy  from  deuE^ity  of  population ,  unwholesome  trader,  and  other 
locei  causes,  Particnlar  streets,  devoid  of  every  species  of  drainage 
and  paving,  were  named  as  pitxlucing  a  mortality  of  seven  and  eight, 
and  even  twelve  per  cent. ;  but  notwithstanding  these  unequivocal 
piroofo,  it  became  difiicult  to  make  them  ajtpreciable  by  those  who 
Digged  that,  because  there  were  undoubted  i^^ses  of  remarkable  Ion* 
gevity,  the  existence  of  such  cases  ]>ointed  to  an  op|)osite  conchiBion 
to  tliat  directed  by  tlie  statistics,  The  vitfil  facts,  however,  did  not 
admit  of  conjecture ;  they  were  aacertained^  and  to  make  their  con- 

1  sequences  bt^tter  nnderattjod,  the  rate  of  mortality  of  the  aeveuteen 
rui*al  parishes  immediately  auiTOunding  the  town  was  shown  to  be  1  (5 
m  a  thousand,  as  contrasttfd  with  33  in  the  town,  or  an  annual  excess 
in  the  latter  of  587  deaths.  There  was  also  a  diHerence  of  ten  years 
in  tlie  average  age  at  death,  so  that  the  duration  of  life  was  one- third 
more  in  the  rural  district  than  in  the  town,  In  a  financial  point  of 
view  it  wiis  made  to  appear,  that  in  one  und rained  filthy  difitriet, 
constituting  seven  straits,  the  sura  paid  in  relief  by  the  parish  was 
upwartls  of  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  gross  rental  of  all  the  property 
situated  within  the  district,  and  the  inquiry  was  carried  so  far  as  to 
show  that  its  comparison  in  criminal  statistics  bore  an  equally  high 
standard,  and  proved »  with  unmistakable  clearness,  the  close  affinity 
of  filth  with  immorality  and  crime*  The  cases  of  aickneaa,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  deaths  and  their  cos t^  and  the  widows  an<l  oq>lians,  ancl 
annual  chai^  on  the  rates,  made  up  the  lifit  of  evils  consequent 
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on  the  want  of  sanitary  meamires,  leaving  out,  of  course,  the  veiy 
large  share  claimed  in  the  positive  production  and  encouragement  of 
every  species  of  demoralization  and  crime.  But  as  this  provincial 
list  of  evils  may  find  a  parallel  elsewhere,  it  will  not  be  out  of  place 
to  complete  the  picture  by  a  description  of  the  lodging-houMB,  which 
for  filth  in  every  form,  overcrowding,  the  mixture  of  sexes,  and  the 
moral  degradation  consequent  upon  it,  could  not  be  exceeded  in  the 
worst  parts  of  the  metropolis. 

When  these  evils  are  made  sufficiently  apparent  to  oommand 
attention,  there  are  always  found  persons  willing  to  embark  in 
attempts  at  reformation,  and  so  it  was  in  the  particular  inatanrw 
hero  referred  to. 

The  Public  Health  Act  was  introduced,  and  constructive  works 
were  immediately  commenced  in  the  worst  streets  and  the  most 
notoriously  filthy  courts,  where  sickness  and  mortality  were  most 
in  excess.  These  streets,  were  sewered,  paved,  and  flagged,  the  houses 
all  drained,  additional  means  of  ventilation  introduced,  and  the  yards 
and  courts  drained  and  flagged,  and  the  contrast  which  thej  then 
presented  was  most  striking.  But  it  was  not  in  appearance  only;  it 
was  not  the  surface  merely  that  was  improved,  for  it  was  soon  dis- 
covered that  works  which  had  been  recommended  as  the  sore  reme- 
dies for  preventable  disease  and  destitution,  had  certainly  produced 
some  of  their  expected  results.  It  became,  therefore,  exceedingly 
interesting  and  instructive  to  observe  carefully  the  effects  and  conse- 
quences of  these  measures,  in  the  variety  of  forms  in  which  they 
manifested  themselves. 

First,  with  regard  to  the  rate  of  mortality.  It  has  been  observed 
that  for  seven  years  it  was  33  in  a  thousand  on  the  average ;  it  has 
now  been  reduced  to  26  in  a  thousand.  If  this  fact  were  taken  alone, 
it  might  be  considered  of  little  value ;  but  it  will  be  remembered  that 
certain  streets  were  described  as  possessing  a  frightful  rate  of  moi^ 
tality,  and  as  these  streets  were  the  first  to  be  improved,  the  decrease 
in  the  mortality  has  been,  in  one  of  the  streets  sixty  per  cent.,  in  a 
second  forty-two  per  cent.,  in  a  third  forty  per  cent.,  in  a  fourth  thirty- 
four  per  cent ,  and  in  a  fifth  twelve  per  cent  It  is  deserving  of  remark 
that  the  street  in  which  the  decrease  was  the  greatest  was  the  first  to 
be  improved,  and  that  in  which  there  was  the  least  decrease  was  the 
last  executed,  showing  that  the  longer  the  works  have  been  in  opera- 
tion the  greater  is  the  decrease,  up  to  a  certain  limit.  The  average 
age  at  death  of  all  persons  was  twenty-four  years,  or  ten  years  less 
than  the  adjoining  rural  district ;  it  is  ndkr  twenty-nine  years,  or  five 
years  less  than  the  rural  district.  But  to  afford  a  striking  example 
of  the  difference  between  the  average  age  of  death  in  streets  where 
the  sanitary  arrangements  were  completed  and  others  devoid  of  such, 
four  of  each  were  fairly  selected  for  comparison,  and  in  the  former 
the  average  age  of  death  was  thirty-four,  whilst  in  the  latter  it  was 
nineteen  years.  Throughout  England  the  mortality  of  children  under 
five  years  is  thirty-nine  per  cent. ;  here  it  is  forty  per  cent.,  and  the 
reduction  has  been  thirteen  per  cent.     For  each  death,  it  is  proved, 
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fix>m  correct  ckta^  that  there  are  twenty-eight  cases  of  sickness,  sa 
that  it  will  be  conceived  how  large  a  Dumber  of  casein  of  sicknesB 
muat  have  beeD  preveuted,  with  all  their  attendant  loas  and  suffering; 
but  in  order  to  prove  the  fact^  it  was  ascertained  that,  according  to  tbe 
ttslief-books  of  the  Board  of  Gtiardiana,  the  number  of  cases  of  giok< 
ness  relieved  and  attended  by  the  Union  surgeon  in  the  streets  that 
were  drained  were  from  twenty-four  to  twenty-nine  per  cent,  less, 
compared  with  the  past,  whilst  in  certain  other  streets  enumerated, 
and  not  drained,  there  was  no  decreaija  at  all.  There  must,  it  ia  fair 
to  presume,  have  necessarily  been  a  corresponding  decrease  of  cases 
attended  by  other  medical  men  than  the  Union  surgeon  in  the  Erat- 
named  streets. 

B^des  promoting  health,  it  was  urged  that  sanitary  me-asures  have 
ft  tendency  to  promote  morality  and  les^^n  crime,  and  it  was  tjeUeved 
that  the  change  thej  have  e fleeted  in  the  moat  ill-conditioned  districts 
must  have  been  some  guarantee  for  better  conduct;  thatj  in  lEkctj 
cleanliness,  pure  aii'  and  water,  drainage,  and  a  well-ordered  cottage 
and  surface,  must  possess  some  humanisdng  tendencies ;  and  it  lia.^ 
appeared  that  in  tho^  districts,  being  the  only  places  selected  as 
standing  fomierly  most  pr*jminent  in  the  police  records,  felonies  and 
other  oflences  hail  decreased  in  one  street  fifty-five  per  cent.,  in  another 
forty-eeven  per  c^nt*,  and  in  a  third  twenty-four  per  cent,,  and  it  had 
BO  influenced  the  state  of  crime  generally  that  thei*e  was  iu  the  whole 
borough  a  decrease  of  four  per  cent.  At  the  same  time  the  chief 
oonatable,  in  his  Beport,  stated  that  *  there  had  been  considerably  less 
drunkennesa  amongst  the  working  classes.'  These  figures,  viewed  in 
any  light  whatever,  cannot  &U  to  carry  conviction  in  favour  of  tbe 
|K>licy  of  energetic  sanitary  measures;  aud  although  landlords  and 
cottage  ownei^  are^  generally  speaking,  supposed  to  be  objectors  to 
what  are  necessarily  expensive  works,  their  personal  interest  ia  a^ur- 
edlj  in  favour  of  their  execution.  Houses  are  better  occupied, 
tazunta  are  less  subject  to  sickness,  renta  are  better  paid,  and  repaii^ 
and  dilapidations  are  diminished.  One  practical  instance  may  be 
given  of  a  landlord  having  nineteen  houses  empty  out  of  twenty- 
three  for  a  long  period,  which  were  iinmediately  occupied  when  the 
atreet  injprovements  were  completed,  thus  showing  a  growing  disposi- 
tion to  get  into  well-conditioned  houses  sjxd  sti'eets,  and  these  instances 
are  neai'ly  universal.  Another  fact  for  the  landlord  and  the  rate- 
payer also  is  this,  that  in  the  first  district  of  ill  conditioned  streets 
that  were  drained  and  paved,  the  saving  in  relief  by  the  parish 
amounted  to  eight  and  a  half  jier  cent,  on  the  aggregate  cost  of  the 
constructive  works  in  those  streets,  pa^^ing,  in  fact,  hve  )>er  cent,  a«§ 
interest  on  the  outlay,  and  three  and  a  half  per  cent,  towards  the 
capital  expended* 

It  is  to  the  newly-erected  dwellings  of  the  labouring  classeSi  also, 
t^t  earnest  attentiou  has  been  devoted,  in  order  to  ensure  due  pro- 
vision for  light^  ventilation  J  B^F^^^^r  household  conveniences,  pure  water, 
dnunage,  the  encoiniigement  of  habits  of  delit^cy  and  morality^  in 
th%  re(|uirements  for  the  bed-rooms  and  out-oiHce8 — in  &^t^  the  pri- 
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marj  essentials  suggested  in  the  modem  houses  of  the  rich  have  been 
adapted  simply  and  economically  to  the  new  cottages  of  the  poor. 
An  examination  of  these  houses,  compared  with  others,  will  at  once 
attest  the  importance  of  regulations  enforcing  such  necessary  require- 
ments. The  working  man  has  no  choice  whatever  in  the  selection  of 
his  cottage ;  he  must  necessarily  live  near  the  spot  where  he  laboun^ 
be  it  unhealthy  or  otherwise,  and  hence  the  immediate  demand  for 
stringent  laws  to  ensure  the  universal  adoption  of  so  needful  a  reform 
in  the  erection  of  new  cottages. 

The  work  of  sanitaiy  reform  could  not  be  considered  as  perfected 
in  a  manufjEicturing  town  until  public  baths  and  washhooses  were 
established,  and  these  desirable  appendages  were  added  to  the  other 
all-importajit  measures  for  developing  the  scheme  of  physical  and 
social  improvements  which  have  been  hero  referred  to.  It  is  said  by 
Dr.  Southwood  Smith  that '  the  exhalations  which  accumulate  in  close, 
ill-ventilated,  and  crowded  apartments,  in  the  confined  situations  of 
densely-populated  cities,  where  no  attention  is  paid  to  the  removal 
of  putrifying  and  excrementitious  substances,  consist  chiefly  of  animal 
matter.  Such  exhalations  contain  a  poison  which  produces  fever  of  a 
typhoid  character.'  Another  disease  prevalent  amongst  the  poorer 
classes  in  large  towns  is  chronic  inflammation  of  the  skin,  and  this 
disease  and  the  frequency  of  cutaneous  diseases  are  said  to  be  pro- 
duced by  unoleanliness.  If,  therefore,  typhus  fever,  and  diHeases 
analogous  to  it,  arise  from  fetid  exhalations;  if  chronic  inflammations 
of  the  skin  result  from  a  want  of  personal  cleanliness;  and  if  both 
these  causes  are  found  to  exist  to  a  great  extent  amongst  the  poorer 
classes,  it  is  very  manifest  that  thoy  constitute  great  evils,  and  that 
whatever  tends  to  remove  them  is  a  real  boon,  not  only  to  the  claaies 
which  are  most  subject  to  their  influence,  but  to  society  at  large. 
Public  baths  and  wa>4h houses  ofler  this  boon,  from  the  very  simplicity 
of  the  system  upon  which  their  operations  are  based,  and  the  accessi- 
ble nature  of  the  benefits  which  they  propose.  Nothing  contributes 
to  the  creation  of  a  pestilential  atmosphere  more  than  clothes  worn 
till  they  are  ingrained  with  diH,  and  rotted  with  the  exudations  of 
the  body,  or  becoming  too  filthy  to  be  worn,  are  washed  in  rooms 
inhabited  by  numerous  jiersons.  What  the  washhouse  eflfects  in  one 
way,  the  bath  acoomj)lishe8  in  anotlier,  for  it  ofiers  to  the  poor  the 
means  of  removing  from  the  body  those  substances  which  close  the 
pores,  and  impede  the  healthful  action  of  perspiration.  To  the 
unclean  and  miserable  homes  of  too  many  of  the  poor  may  be  traced 
much  of  the  moral  degradation  into  which  tliey  falL  Practically,  it 
has  been  found  that  many  of  the  most  indigent  poor  who  have  no 
change  of  bed-clothes,  and  whose  habit  had  formerly  been  to  have 
them  in  constant  use  till  they  were  decayed  with  filth,  are  now  to  be 
seen  at  the  washhouses,  where  the  whole  can  be  washed  and  dried  in 
a  short  space  of  time,  at  the  charge  of  a  penny  an  hour,  and  fitted 
for  immediate  use  again.  Tlie  class  of  peraons  thus  benefited  ponsess 
neither  the  fuel  nor  the  apj»liaucc8  for  such  an  oj>eiation  at  home, 
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a  the  absence  of  waahJiouBes  it  tntmt  be  uegkcted  from  pujHS 
Hfcoesaity. 

When  the  seeds  had  been  fairly  scattered  which  promifled  bo  rich  ^ 
li&rv-est,  it  needed  but  little  observation  to  discover  that  the  hard- 
worked  operatives,  the  closely-eon fined  tradesmen,  and  tlie  legions  of 
children  still  required  fres^h  air  and  exercise  to  sustain  them,  and  if 
these  could  be  afforded  under  favourable  auHpicea,  higher  objecti? 
might  be  gained,  and  purer  tastea  acquired,  A  publi^i  park  wjvi 
therefore  purchased,  and  laid  out  suihciently  near  to  make  it  eaailjr 
approached,  yet  abounding  with  the  real  btmntlca  of  nature. 

It  ia  seventeen  acrea  in  extent,  laid  out  witk  exqui^te  taste,  com* 
priBiag  well-arraogeil  walks,  borders  and  ternusea,  flowei"8  of  eveiy 
hue,  grouped  with  a  design  to  educate  the  eye  to  the  true  Ijarmony 
of  colours,  trees  and  plants  placed  iu  classes  to  exemplify  their  tribe?J, 
a  spacioua  and  well-kept  bowling-green,  the  common  pi^operty  of  all, 
ample  apace  for  cricket  and  other  athletic  games  and  eKercises,  and 
the  whole  has  been  kept  in  a  high  gtate  of  order  and  uoatneBS,  an 
much  for  example  as  ap[jearance.  The  bowling-green  was  a  source  of 
daUy  recreation  and  pleasure,  and  its  gpacionaness  acco  mm  opiated  a 
large  number  of  bowlers.  The  game  of  cricket  had  gi'eatly  increasedj 
the  park-keeper  having  counted  forty  Beta  of  wickets  pitched  on  a 
Saturday  afternoon  after  the  mills  had  closed.  The  question  might 
feirly  be  asked,  what  would  liecome  of  the  large  masses  of  people  who 
congregate  iu  the  park  on  a  summers  evening  after  work  if  tliey  had 
no  sneh  place  of  resort f  The  answer  is  in  some  me^isure  suggested  by 
a  reference  to  the  iK>lice  recoils  of  the  past.  Since  the  opening  of  the 
park,  catjes  of  *  dmiikenne^is  and  disorderly  conduct*  have  deereosed  in 
the  borough  23  per  cent*  oa  compared  with  the  three  preceding 
years.  '  Making  uso  of  obscene  and  profane  language*  has  decreased 
60  per  cent  Gambling  has  decreased  58  per  oentj  and  summary 
charges  of  every  class  have  decreased  26  per  cent. 

It  is  not  presumed  that  these  gratifying  symptoms  of  improvement 
are  attribufc^ble  to  the  efforts  singly  of  either  one  ingtitutiou  or 
another,  but  it  is  certainly  encouraging  to  the  enlightened  promoters 
of  these  parks,  when,  eonteroporaneousiy  with  the  influence  of  Sunday- 
Bchoold,  mechanics*  institutions,  reform atorics(|  and  public  parks,  and 
objects  of  a  kindred  natui*e,  these  fruitful  evidences  can  be  tangibly 
|TT*oduced.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  observed  that  all  the  former 
institutions  have  shed  their  beneficent  influence  for  yeiirs,  wbilat  the 
park  has  existed  just  for  the  period  that  has  witnessed  such  a  remark- 
able decrease  of  those  offences  which  are  committed  by  persons  ex- 
posed entirely  to  debasing  pleasures  having  no  means  of  innocent 
recreation.  And  some  gain  may  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  improved 
health  of  both  children  and  adults,  if  the  pure  air  and  exercise  taken 
in  the  park  be  better  than  in  confined  courts  and  streets^  and  such 
relaxation  gives  a  spa-ing  to  industry,  whilst  the  other  elevating  inilii- 
tmoes  of  the  park  must  by  degree  train  and  educate  the  people  to 
neatneas  in  dress^  habits  of  orders  and  respectability  of  conduct  and 
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behaviour.  It  is  remarkable  how  the  very  perfection  of  order  and 
condition  in  which  the  park  is  designedly  kept  influences  the  manners 
and  conduct  of  those  who  hitherto  had  been  unaccustomed  to  the 
sphere  of  such  examples.  It  is  one  secret  of  its  success  in  training  the 
unruly. 

The  author  of  this  had  the  high  privilegey  first,  of  recommending 
these  sanitary  measures ;  secondly,  of  humbly  assisting  in  promoting 
them;  and  thirdly,  under  GodV  blessing,  of  wituessing,  noting,  and 
observing  all  the  benefits  so  imiHjrfwtly  but  truthfully  stat^  and 
the  sum  of  his  experience  is  this: — ^that  until  the  legislature  shall 
enact  laws  for  the  universal  observance  and  adoption  of  the  sanitary 
measures  here  described,  the  general  tone  of  health  and  morals  will 
not  improve,  sickness  and  death  will  not  diminish,  the  labours  of  the 
clergy  and  other  missionaries  will  l>e  partially  lost,  man  will  become 
more  degraded,  and  woman  less  virtuous,  the  gaol  will  command  more 
victims,  and  reformatories  must  embrace  a  wider  sphere,  whilst  the 
tax  collector  will  demand  the  penalty  here,  and  such  sins  of  omission 
will  be  punished  hereafler. 


The  Influence  of  Habitation  on  the  Community — Overcrowding 
in  Dwellings.  By  W.  H.  Michael,  M.R.C.S.,  Mayor  of 
Swansea. 

Extended  inquiries  into  the  causes  and  distribution  of  disease  have 
clearly  proven  the  fact,  that  great  inequalities  in  the  character  and 
extent  of  mortality  prevail  in  diflerent  parts  of  the  country.  The 
average  annual  mortality  of  sixty -one  hcaltliy  dintricts*  has  been 
found  not  to  exceed  sixteen  in  a  thousand  of  the  inhabitants.  Soil, 
climate,  elevation,  and  many  other  concurrent  causes,  influence  this 
variation  ;  but  that  these  are  not  aileqiiate  to  produce  the  whole 
excess  of  mischief,  may  Ikj  assumed  from  the  following  circumstances : 
— First,  that  in  the  healthy  districts  the  same  conditions  of  climate, 
soil,  tSrc,  prevail  as  in  the  unhealthy ;  secondly,  that  ujHtn  analysis  of 
the  mortality  returns  of  unhealthy  districts,  many  parts  are  found 
equally  if  not  more  free  from  disease  and  consequent  mortality,  tlian 
other  j)ortions  of  the  healthy  districts  correspondingly  situated  as  to 
external  circumstances;  and  thirdly,  that  there  are  divisions  of  towns 
where  the  mortality  of  the  whole  town  or  district  is  more  than  doubled, 
or  even  trebled,  in  the  midst  of  which  streets  may  be  selected  where 
the  deaths  annually  exceed  five  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants.  It  may 
be  asserted,  without  the  possibility  of  contradiction,  that  in  the  older 
portions  of  towns,  houses  inhabited  by  the  jwor  are  constant  foci  of 
disease.  This  is  specially  true  where  many  families  are  aggregated 
together  in  large  houses,  which  nge  and  dilapidation  have  rendered 
unfit  for  the  uses  for  which  they  wei-e  originally  built,  but  it  is  also 
true  of  towns  where  the  cottage  system  extensively  prevails.      Built 
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be  cheapest  materials^  upoa  the  smallest  poshilblti  area,  on  tlie 
f  most  uiiwbolesoine  sites,  and  at  the  smallest  cost  that  will  allow  them 
[to  haug  together,  they  fully  carry  out  the  ra/ixim  of  biiyiag  in  the 
ieb^apeit  market  to  sell  in  the  dearest,  their  ownen^  qitlte  regard! esei 
^  though  it  may  involve  the  tiuffic  iu  human  life.     It  b  notorious  that 
the  wretched  dwellings  of  the  poor  pay  better  than  any  other  descrip- 
of  bonae  property  ;  the  inveatraenfe  in  the  sntferinga  of  the  almost 
litute  returning  tbc  aatutc  bmdlord  ten  and  even  fifteen  per  cent. 
j*er  fljintim  on  the  worth  of  the  projierty.     Shut  up  for  the  hom^  of 
the  night  in  the  reeking  ]iandeniontum  which  these  houses  create, 
can  we  wonder  that  infant  life  succumbs,  or  that  from  forty  to  fifty 
per  cent,  of  the  population  of  toi^Tis  die  before  attaining  five  years  of 
age ;  for  it  may  be  truly  stated,  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  their 
ejtistence  is  spent  in  an  atmosphere  so  pobonouia  as  continually  to  bo 
eapping  the  powers  of  life,     Neither,  therefore,  can  it  bo  matter  of 
Bufj>rise,  that  the  mortality  in  streets  composed  of  such  houses  standu 
in  the  pi-oportion  of  four  to  one,  when  compared  with  di visions  of  tbe 
mm%  towns  where  the  houses  are  well  paved,  properly  constructed, 
efficiently  drained,  and   not   ovei^crowdeil    with  inliabitanis.     In  a 
Banitaiy  survey  of  the  epidemic  district  of  Swansea,  undertaken  in 
1853,  I  found  in  five  consecutive  cottages  in  one  itreet,  seventeen, 
thirteen,  eight,  ten,  and  twelve  inhabitants ;    each  house  had  two 
sleeping  apart  men  fci ;   the  largest  teu  feet  by  eight,  the  other  only 
eight  feet  by  six.     Here  were  a  total  of  sixty  inhabitants  shut  up  in 
ten  rooms  not  too  large  for  the  requirements  of  ten  persons,  and,  as 
a  necessary  consequence,  some  form  of  disease  was  always  present. 
,  These  were  the  permauent  inhabitants,  who  were  liable  to  be  incrm^sed 
I  #veTy  day  by  the  immigi^tion  of  friends  or  lodgers,  from  the  great 
^  nomade  body  of  labourers  who  swarm  Ln  all  our  large  towns  wher^j 
public  works  are  in  progress.     There  are  in  most  towns  but  few 
public  lodging-bouses,  and  the  existing  ones  are  usually  devoted  to 
I  ti^ainps  and  casual  visitora,  while  the  great  botly  of  navvies  and  work- 
become  residents  in  these  already  densoly-crowded  habitations, 
I  overcrowding  also  prevails  in  houj^es  inhabited  by  persons  of  the 
middle  and  upper  classes^  and  here  likewise  it  produces  inroads  on 
the  health  of  the  occupants. 

This  IS  specifilly  the  case  where  any  other  sanitary  defect  co-existi. 
In  the  parsonage  house  attaclted  to  a  district  church,  where  the  mi\ 
was  much  injured  by  wont  of  drainage,  the  ]>rK*ence  of  a  large  fiiniity 
caused  a  permanently  bad  state  of  hc^th  ;  fever,  diarrhcea,  croup,  and 
other  jsymotic  diseases  prevailed  for  many  months,  causing  death  in 
iQore  than  one  instance.  For  soma  year»  since  thb  |>eriod,  and  the  occu^ 
pancy  of  the  house  by  a  much  smaller  family,  disease  has  Ijeen  unknown. 
An  extensive  draper*s  establishment,  employing  a  large  number  of 
male  and  female  assistants^  owing  to  deficient  accommodation^  neoessi- 
tated  t!m  crowding  together  of  many  persons  in  one  room ;  cases  of 
I  scarlet  fever  in  a  malignant  form,  typhus  continued  ft*v«r,  and  long 
persists ut  diarrhoja  cnsuL^d,  and  several  cases  proved  frilab  The  pro- 
1  prietor,  acting  under  my  advice,  took  a  separate  house  for  a  [mrtiou 
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of  his  family,  since  which  time — now  three  years — ^no  £Eital  or  bad  case  of 
disease  liasoccurred.  In  the  l^etter  streetsof  atown  the  average  mortality 
has  been  found  to  stand  in  the  ratio  of  twenty-nine  per  cent  to  the 
hotises,  some  streets  being  as  low  as  twenty-one  per  cent.,  or  only  one 
death  in  five  houses  in  five  years.  In  houses  of  a  leas  carefully  regulated 
sanitary  condition,  the  mortality  rose  to  fifty  per  cent,  or  one  death 
in  every  two  houses  in  five  years ;  while  in  streets  neglected  and 
overcrowded,  the  average  was  ninety,  and  in  some  cases  rose  as  high  as 
117  per  cent.  By  a  further  analysis  of  these  streets,  I  found  ihat  in 
one,  out  of  127  inhabitants,  twenty-nine  had  died  in  the  five  years 
ending  with  1853,  which  had  been  times  of  ordinary  mortality,  and 
where  the  deaths  in  the  whole  district  amounted  to  twenty-four  in  the 
thousand,  while  this  was  at  the  rate  of  forty-fiva  In  other  words, 
dividing  the  districts  according  to  their  external  sanitary  aspect  into 
A,  B,  and  C,  the  mortality  of  A  was  1 1  *6,  of  B  20,  and  of  O  36  per  1000 
inhabitants. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  instances  to  prove  that  overcrowding 
in  houses,  especially  when  inhabited  by  the  poor,  is  one  main  cause  of 
excessive  mortality,  and  tends  to  break  down  the  healthy  constitution 
and  make  it  ready  to  take  on  diseased  action.  But  if  evils  result  in 
time  of  health,  how  much  must  they  be  increased  when  sickness 
invades  a  member  of  the  community,  and  the  healthful  and  diseased 
are  promiscuously  huddled  together.  Many  families  have  but  one 
bed,  in  which  all,  whether  sick  or  well,  must  seek  for  repose  ;  and 
where  there  are  more  than  one,  they  have  all  their  full  complement 
of  tenants,  and  it  is  no  uncommon  occurrence  to  see  the  labouring 
man  on  returning  from  hia  work  occupy  the  bed  of  a  fellow-workman 
sufTcring  from  the  most  infc^ctious  or  contagious  disease.  During  the 
time  when  cholera  threatened  in  1854,  I  inspected  an  outlying  part 
of  the  borough  of  Swansea,  one  portion  of  which  more  than  fiilfille<l 
all  the  conditions  I  have  enumerated  as  inviting  disease.  This  was 
represented  to  the  authorities,  but  adequate  precautions  were  not 
adopted  in  time  to  avert  the  evil.  This  street  eventually  had  a  case 
or  cases  of  the  ei)idemic  in  every  house,  and  it  is  at  least  curious,  that 
the  first  person  who  fell  a  victim  to  the  visitation  was  a  woman  who 
had  been  most  abusive,  and  who  most  strenuously  opposed  the 
measures  of  precaution  recommended.  The  spread  of  the  disease  was 
only  prevented  by  clearing  out  all  the  inhabitants  from  the  housea 

In  one  of  these,  in  the  only  bed,  lay  the  dead  body  of  the  fistther, 
and  at  the  feet  of  the  corpse  rested  two  of  the  children,  one  dying, 
the  other  not  yet  ill.  It  will  be  no  matter  of  suq}rise  that  all  the 
family,  under  these  circumstances,  should  have  been  attacked,  and 
some  have  succumbed  to  the  disease.  Uj>on  investigating  a  case 
which  fell  under  my  notice  some  months  ago,  I  found  that  the  fieither, 
mother,  and  five  children,  all  lived,  by  night  and  day,  in  one  rwim. 
It  is  in  such  habitations,  where  disease  is  so  frequently  an  inmate,  that 
the  clothes  we  dailj  wear  ai*e  made;  nay,  more,  the  linen  we  place 
next  our  skin  is  wiwhed  and  ironed  by  hands  which  alternately  ]>ly 
tlieii*  calling  and  attend  to  the  wants  of  their  children  suffering  &om 
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tiie  most  cotitagioiiB  diseaies,  and  our  linen  garments  are^  from  want 
of  diying-groimdfl,  frequently  aired  and  dried  in  atmospheres  loaded 
witli  the  fK>iBon  of  epidemic  diseasa  Aod  further,  when  dkease  has 
ended  in  death,  the  ill  effects  wo  have  described  do  not  ceasa 

The  prejudice  which  j  prevail  a  among  the  poor  ag^nst  early  biiliill 
retains,  in  these  close  haliitationa,  contact  of  the  dead  with  the  Hying 
long  after  the  time  when  the  grave  should  have  received  ita  own. 
Ont*  case  in  illuatnition.  Two  cottageB,  of  two  rooms  ea^ch,  opened 
into  a  small  liack  court.  In  one  lived  a  fisherman  and  his  wile^  in 
the  next  a  large  family*  The  offal  of  the  fish  was  allowed,  in  hot 
weather,  to  aocnmnlate  in  a  jiestiferous  heap  in  the  yard,  and  fever 
fallowed,  as  I  believe,  in  the  relation  of  caiuao  and  effect.  One  g^iQwii-' 
u[)  daughter  died;  her  oorpee  remained  for  a  week  in  the  livmg  and 
eating  room  of  the  large  &mily,  this  being,  perhaps,  the  least  of  the 
two  evils,  as  the  o]iening  front  door  allowed  aome  small  ventilation. 
Nearly  every  member  of  the  fiimily,  nine  in  number^  was  attacked 
with  iJlness. 

As  &  eorollary  for  these  facts,  I  would  say,  define  the  region  of 
snoli  houses,  and  you  have  at  one©  the  epidemic  cUati'ict  of  a  town^ 
During  the  pa.st  months  in  which  a  rather  severe  epidemic  of  diarrhcea 
acd  dysentery  has  visited  Swansea,  I  am  aware  of  no  batl  case  which 
lias  not  occurred  in  houses  such  as  I  have  described.  The  extemrd 
Bauitary  condition  of  a  i«>imlatiQn  and  their  mortality  run  in  jLtai-allel 
linea.  The  mortality  of  any  diiitrict  may  l>e  predicated  from  the 
mtemal  aspect  of  their  habitations,  and  from  the  number  and  physical 
&]>})earatice  of  the  ijihabitantsL  Want  of  sanitary  precautiQud  creates 
&  community  of  persons  with  unpleasing  fe-aturea — sallow  complexions, 
and  stunted  or  deformed  bodies*  As  the  mind  leaves  in  the  human 
fftce  indelible  tracers  of  ite  workings,  so  the  stamp  of  Insalubrity  reacts 
on  a  whole  population,  and  defces  the  true  nobility  of  their  counte- 
nanoea  But  there  are  direr  moral  restilts,  which  ar©  inseparably  coo- 
neotad  with  overcrowding.  To  what  is  to  he  attributed  the  frightful 
increwKJ  of  proatitutioaj  e-i^f>ecially  in  young  children  of  twelve  or 
thirteen  years  of  age  t  However  dreadful  the  conelnsiou  may  be,  I 
am  led,  irom  e^Lperience,  to  believe  that  tlxis  commences  among  fiimilics 
themselves,  and  that  the  necessary  mixing  of  the  sex^  sleeping 
together  in  the  s^iino  room,  and  often  in  the  same  bed,  breaks  down 
the  Imrriers  of  female  moda^ty  and  d^ency.  Some  time  ago  I  was 
deaired  by  a  sergeaut  of  j:»olice  to  visit  a  gtrl  thirteen  years  of  age,  upon 
whom  it  wa^  alleged  a  rape  had  been  committed.  1^1  lis  weis  between 
twelve  and  one,  a.m.  U^kju  arriving  at  the  house,  we  found  the  whole 
family  in  one  room^  in  two  beds ;  and  from  the  one  in  which  was  the  gii'l 
we  sought,  there  jumi>ed  out  to  let  us  in  a  boy  above  seventeen  yeara 
of  age,  in  a  state  of  perfect  nudity.  These  evils  are  augmenting,  for 
our  |Jopulation  inereaaes  at  a  rate  much  more  than  com  men  £i  urate  with 
house  building,  and  especially  houses  fitted  for  the  poor.  What,  then, 
ii  to  be  done  to  check  the  onward  Eow  of  this  tide  of  disease  and 
erime?  The  Public  Health  Act  i«  inefficient,  even  where  it  is  in 
ex:«rdie.     It  may  pi^vent  now  buildings  of  the  same  character;  it  is 
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powerleas  with  the  old  It  deals  with  the  apparent;  it  is  too  often 
afraid  to  touch  the  real ;  and  never  can  it  work  efficiently  for  the 
public  until  the  interiors  as  well  aa  exteriors  of  houses  are  somewhat 
under  the  control  of  efficient  medical  officers,  whose  duty  it  should  be 
to  prevent,  not  to  cure  disease. 

The  truism  that  every  man's  house  is  his  castle  may  serve  well  to 
turn  a  period,  but  owners  must  be  taught  that  no  property  can  be 
held  for  private  gain  at  the  cost  of  a  great  public  wrong.  It  is  ther^ 
fore  urgently  our  duty,  upon  every  occasion,  to  teach  that  human 
beings  can  no  more  preserve  a  healthful  life  with  imperfect  or  vitiated 
supplies  of  air  than  with  insufficient  or  poisoned  food;  that  the 
emanations  from  the  body  can  as  readily,  when  inhaled  into  the  lungs, 
produce  death  as  other  more  api)arently  terrible,  because  better 
recognised  agents,  introduced  into  the  stomach.  Sanitary  improve- 
ments are  the  greatest  boons  it  is  in  the  ix)wer  of  authorities  to  bestow. 
It  should  become  a  general  rule  only  to  allow  two-thirds  of  projierty 
to  be  built  on;  and  any  new  Public  Health  Bill  should  secure  well- 
regulated  insi)ection  of  habitations  in  which  deaths  occur,  should 
invest  local  authorities  with  power  to  limit  the  inmates  of  houses,  and 
generally  to  carry  out  efficient  relief  in  the  way  of  ventilation,  drainage, 
and  water  supply. 


On  the  Composition  of  the  Populations  of  Large  Towns,  in  refer- 
ence to  Public  Health  Inquiries.     By  Thomas  A.  Welton. 

The  mortality  and  public  health  of  districts  is  much  influenced  by  the 
character  of  the  iuhabittints  as  regards  age,  sex,  and  industrial  occu- 
pation. The  rate  of  death  differs  in  the  sexes.  It  also  varies  mucli 
at  the  different  periods  of  life.  Certain  employment«  are  remarkable 
for  their  insalubrity;  others  are,  i>erhaps,  favourable  to  longevity.  In 
estimating  the  juiblic  health  of  a  district,  it  is,  therefore,  essential 
that  the  several  circumstances  here  referred  to  should  l>e  taken  into 
consideration.  This  view  of  the  subject  appears  to  have  been  less 
attended  to  than  it  deserves  by  sauituiy  inquirers.  And  yet  it  is 
most  important,  for  the  composition  of  difterent  populations  varies 
gi-eatly  in  each  of  the  several  respects  above  referred  to.  The  follow- 
ing paper  lias,  therefore,  been  prepared  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating 
tlie  great  diversities  that  exist  in  the  composition  of  the  population  of 
different  towns. 

Sixteen  towns  have  been  selected  for  this  purpose,  and  they  have 
been  chosen  so  as  to  be  in  some  degree  representatives  of  particular 
classca  Places  dependent  on  several  sources  of  prosperity,  such  as 
Glasgow,  have  been  avoided. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  designate  the  towns  selected  for  investi- 
gation. 

]\lauchester,  Biiiningham,  Sheffield,  Bradford,  and  Blackburn  may 
be  considered  fair  samples  of  manufacturing  towns.     In  the  first  t^o 
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about  one-tliird,  and  in  the  others  above  one-half^  of  the  adult  male 
inhabitants  are  employed  in  their  respective  manufactures. 

Liverpool  and  Hull,  in  like  manner,  may  be  regarded  as  almost 
purely  seaports. 

Elxeter,  Chester,  Hereford,  and  Tork  are  towns  of  some  magnitude, 
dependent  to  a  great  extent  on  inland  traffic,  and  possessing  scarcely 
any  manufactures  or  foreign  commerce.  The  first  two  communicate 
with  the  sea;  the  others  are  inland. 

Portsmouth,  as  a  dockyard  town,  Brighton,  as  a  bathing-place,  and 
Bath,  as  a  resort  of  invalids,  must  each  be  admitted  to  be  fair  speci- 
mens of  their  class. 

Lastly,  Oxford  and  Edinburgh  are  given,  as  being  distinguished  by 
no  specml  occupational  character,  and  as  differing  much  from  the  two 
watering  places,  Brighton  and  Bath.  Edinburgh  is  a  capital  city,  and 
both  O^ord  and  Edinburgh  are  the  seats  of  a  university. 

Any  general  £usts  that  can  be  deduced  from  the  statistics  of  these 
variously  constituted  towns  will  naturally  be  received  with  greater 
confidence  than  could  be  safely  reposed  in  data  resting  on  a  narrower 
basis. 

Let  us  first  direct  our  attention  to  the  occupational  element,  to  fiu;i- 
litate  doing  which  a  different,  and,  for  the  present  purpose,  more  con- 
venient, arrangement  than  that  adopted  in  the  census  will  be  employed. 
All  the  occupations  of  the  people  may  be  divided  into  eight  classes.* 
Five  of  these  consist  of  persons  engaged  in  producing,  manufacturing, 
and  distributing  material  objects.  These  are  the  classes  numbered  I.  to 
V.  in  the  subjoined  tables, — namely,  the  agricultural,  mining,  manufao- 
turing,  trading,  and  commercial  classes.  The  remaining  three,  num- 
bered VL  to  YIII.,  are  the  menial,  professional,  and  governmental 
classe&t 

These  classes  may  be  separated  into,  first,  those  classes  which  are 
inseparably  connected  with  the  idea  of  a  town;  and,  secondly,  those 
which  either  do  not  naturally  belong  to  town  life  (viz.,  the  agricultural 
and  mining),  or  are  not  necessarily  found  in  all  towns,  at  least  in  any 
number.     The  first  of  these  portions  comprises — 

Class    lY.,  or  the  Trading  Class. 
Class    VI.,      „      Menial  Class. 
Class  yjL,      „      Professional  Class. 

Class     Y.,  Section  B.,  or  those  engaged  in  Inland  Conveyance 
and  Storage. 


*  'Labourers,  branch  undefined,'  and  certain  other  persons  not  distinctly 
described,  have  not  been  classified.  Those  returned  simply  as  sons^  daughters, 
wives,  scholars,  &c.,  are  placed  under  the  same  head. 

t  Each  of  these  classes  might  be  subdivided  into  sections.  Thus  Class  III. 
might  be  divided  into  three  sections — those  engaged  in  textile,  metallic,  and  other 
manufactures;  Class  IV.  into  six — those  engaged  about  food,  dress,  houses,  wood, 
metal,  and  other  things;  Class  V.  into  three — those  concerned  in  mercantile 
affairs,  in  inland  carriage  and  storage,  and  in  sea  navigation ;  and  Class  YIII.  into 
two — ^those  preserving  internal  order,  and  those  maintaining  the  national  defences. 
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Under  these  heads  we  find,  in  England  and  Wales,  an  average  pro- 
portion of 

400  in  the  thousand  men  (aged  twenty  years  and  upwards). 
269  „  women  ditto. 

98  „  young  men  (under  twenty  years), 

loi  ,,  young  women  ditto. 

Towns  possessing  inland  trade  naturally  contain  higher  proportions 
than  these;  but  when  the  surrounding  country  which  they  serve  is 
taken  into  consideration,  a  proportion  not  differing  much  from  that  of 
the  nation  is  generally  arrived  at.  For  example,  in  the  ancient  city 
of  Hereford,  623  men  in  the  thousand  belong  to  these  classes;  but 
when  we  take  the  whole  county,  the  proportion  is  reduced  to  343.  In 
32  out  of  the  44  registration  counties,  the  proportion  la  from  300  to 
400  in  the  thousand  men. 

In  the  sixteen  selected  towns,  the  proportions  range — 

From  331  to  741  in  the  thousand  men. 
w      171  w  551  >»  women. 

„       71  „  194  „  young  men. 

>i       49  w  »39  >i  young  women. 

One  noticeable  deduction  which  may,  perhaps,  safely  be  drawn  from 
the  figures  is,  that  even  in  places  almost  entirely  devoted  to  manufac- 
ture, not  much  more  than  half  the  men  can  be  engaged  in  manu&c- 
turing  pursuits.  Even  if  we  add  the  'unclassified'  (as  consisting 
mainly  of  '  labourers  not  otherwise  described  *),  we  in  no  case  find  so 
many  as  sixty  per  cent  so  employed. 

The  classes  I  have  denominated  comparatively  constant  frequently 
share  in  a  common  depression  or  excess,  the  natural  consequence  of 
their  being  strongly  affected  by  similar  influences.  The  manner  in 
which  the  extensive  employment  of  women  and  the  young  in  manu- 
factures depresses  both  these  classes  and  the  residue  'unclassified* 
deserves  notice. 

Proceeding  briefly  to  review  the  several  classes  in  order,  we  find 
the  proportion  of  men  belonging  to  Class  I.  varies  from  18  to  189  in 
the  tliousand.  In  Manchester  and  Liverpool  the  proportion  is  lowest, 
and  it  is  highest  in  Hereford  and  Chester.  These  are,  respectively, 
the  two  largast  and  the  two  smallest  places  in  the  sixteen.  The  agri- 
culturists inhabiting  the  outskirts  would  naturally  be  most  numerous, 
in  proportion,  in  small  places. 

The  second,  or  mining  class,  varies  from  36  in  the  thousand  men  to 
none.  The  highest  proportion  la  in  Bradford,  a  borough  rather  more 
extensive  than  usual 

In  the  third,  or  manufacturing  class,  we  find — 

From  25  to  513  in  the  thousand  men. 
i>       3  »  357  V  women. 

„       8  „  282  „  young  men. 

«       o  „  330  „  young  women. 
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Proporttcm  of  Young  Men  and  Young  Women  per  Thou$ai^  of  each  Sex  belonging 
to  the  undermentioned  Clcuaes  in  each  of  the  undermentioned  Toums, 
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mentioned Classes  in  each  of  the  undermentioned  Towns. 
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416     On  the  Composition  of  the  Populations  of  large  Toums. 

Of  the  sixteen  towns,  five  were  expressly  chosen  as  8})ecimen8  of 
nianiifactiiring  places.  Ot  these,  Bradford  includes  the  largest  oom- 
l>anitive  niinibei-s  of  manufacturers — the  proportions  being,  513  men, 
304  women,  282  young  men,  and  330  young  women  in  the  thon- 
Band,  rcppectively.  The  worsted  manufacture  is  here  supreme,  and 
admits  of  the  employment  of  a  larger  nimiber  of  the  young  than 
most. 

Blackburn  does  not  fall  far  short  of  these  proportions,  the  figures 
being  512  men,  357  women,  269  young  men,  and  373  young  women 
in  the  thousand  respectively. 

Sheffield,  the  principal  seat  of  the  manufactures  of  cutlery  and  files, 
cannot  so  well  employ  women  or  young  persons  in  its  jyeculiar  bosineBfli 
We  consequently  get  a  projjortion  of  511  men,  but  only  39  women, 
189  young  men,  and  39  young  women  in  the  thousand  respec- 
tively. 

In  Birmingham  a  similar  circumstance  leads  to  a  somewhat  aimikr 
result.  As  the  principal  tniding  place  of  central  England,  it  also  pos- 
sesses a  comparatively  large  trading  class,  which  altogether  reduces,  as 
in  Manchester,  the  proportions  engaged  in  manufactures.  These  are 
in  fact,  349  men,  83  women,  177  young  men,  and  72  young  women  in 
the  thousand  respectively. 

The  proportions  in  Manchester  are,  341  men,  172  women,  135 
young  men,  and  1 50  young  women  in  the  thousand  respectively. 

In  the  other  places,  the  proportion  of  men  is  liighcst  in  Edinburgh 
and  York,  and  lowest  in  Portsmouth  and  Brighton. 

The  fourth,  or  trading  class,  varies  from  271  men  per  thousand  in 
Sheffield,  and  77  women  per  thousand  in  Blackburn,  to  534  men,  and 
291  women  j)er  thousand  respectively,  in  Exeter. 

The  fifth,  or  commercial  chuss,  comprises  326  per  thousand  men  in 
Liverpool,  and  285  jwr  thousand  in  liull — falling  to  42  per  thousand 
in  Blackburn,  and  54  per  thousand  in  Bradford. 

The  sixth,  or  menial  class,  is  natimilly  most  numerous  in  those 
places  which  are  largely  inhabited  by  the  wealthy  and  the  pleasure- 
seeking.  In  Bath,  Brighton,  and  Oxford,  the  proportions,  accordingly, 
are  highest  In  the  first-mentioned  phice  the  pro|X)rtions  are  72  men, 
281  women,  22  young  men,  and  158  young  women  per  thousand 
respectively.  This  class  is  least  numerous  in  Bradford,  where  are 
found  only  7  men,  54  women,  2  young  men,  and  30  young  women  in 
the  thousand  respectively. 

The  seventh,  or  professional  class,  is  most  numerous  in  Oxford, 
Bath,  and  Edinburgh,  and  least  so  in  Sheffield,  Blackburn,  and 
Bradford.     Its  range  is  from  13  to  58  men  per  thousand. 

The  eighth,  or  governmental  chiss,  rises  to  no  great  magnitude  in 
any  of  the  towns,  except  Portsmouth,  where  385  men  in  the  thousimd 
belong  to  it.  It  is  lowest  in  the  same  places  as  the  seventh  class,  its 
minimum  rate  being  13  men  per  thousand. 

To  proceed  to  another  point  of  view,  we  find  that  a  proportion  vary- 
ing from  21  to  51  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants  aged  20  years  or  more, 
were  bom  in  the  towns  in  which  they  reside— the  rest,  of  course, 
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liaviDg  immigrated.     The  proportion  of  natives  was  highest  in  Shef- 
field and  Birmingham,  and  lowest  in  Brighton*  and  Liverpool. 

The  increase  in  population  was  most  rapid  in  Bradford  and  Brighton, 
and  slowest  in  Bath  and  Hereford,  whether  we  look  at  that  in  the  ten 
years  1 841  to  185 1,  or  that  in  the  half  century  1 801  to  i8si.t  In  the 
first-named  period  it  ranged  from  a  to  55  per  cent,  and  in  the  second 
from  63  to  836  per  cent 

The  proportion  of  females  per  thousand  males  ranges  from  1005  in 
Sheffield  to  1496  in  Bath.     The  national  average  is  1042. 

The  proportion  of  males  under  20  years  of  age  ranges  from  41*6 
per  cent,  in  Portsmouth  to  48*3  per  cent,  in  Blackburn.  The  pro- 
portion of  females  under  20  years  is  lowest  in  Bath  (34*8  per  cent.), 
and  highest  in  Blackburn  (46  5  per  cent). 

Adopting  another  method  of  comparing  the  ages  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  several  places,  we  find  that  to  every  handred  males  aged  25  to 
55  there  are — 

From  86  to  109  males,  aged     o — 15  years. 

n         9   M       ^9  "  55 — 65      n 

„        4  „     16  „  65  years  and  upwards. 

•  Table  ihowing  the  rate  of  increoM  of  the  Population,  the  proportion  of  native  Imha- 
bitantt,  the  proportion  of  Females  to  if  alee,  and  the  comparative  numbers  of 
each  sex  at  different  affee,  in  each  of  the  under-mentioned  tovme. 
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It  should  be  recollected  that  the  Census  was  taken  March  31st 
t  These  places  also  possess  the  highest  proportioiui  of  old  penoos. 
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From  85  to  1 1 1  females,  aged   o — 15  years. 
»     53  »     90  »  15—35     w 

n     97  w  171  »,  25—55     » 

»»      "1,     30  >i  65—^5     w 

„       7  „     29  „  65  years  and  upwards. 

At  seyen  of  these  ages  Liverpool  has  the  minimum  proportion,  and 
at  the  remaining  two  very  little  more.  In  Blackburn  the  proportions 
of  children  are  highest  In  Oxford  males  aged  15  to  35  years  are 
most  numerous.  The  numbers  at  the  other  ages  are  highest  in  Bath, 
except  in  one  case. 

The  sixteen  towns  have  now  been  considered  in  several  aspects,  and 
in  every  one  diversities  of  no  trifling  magnitude  have  been  noticed. 
It  has  been  shown  that  great  differences  exist,  not  only  in  the  propor- 
tions employed  in  manufactures  and  commerce,  but  in  those  belonging 
to  the  more  general  classes  of  occupations;  that  a  considerable  propor- 
tion sometimes  belongs  to  the  agricultural  class;  that  in  the  propor- 
tion of  inhabitants  bom  in  the  town  in  which  they  live  no  small 
diversity  exkts;  and  that  there  are  likewise  important  differences  in 
the  relative  numbers  of  the  sexes  and  in  the  numbers  living  at  dif- 
ferent ages.  These  last  differences  depend  in  a  great  degree  on  tke 
occupations— our  towns  being  as  truly  aggregations  of  persons  fi)r 
certain  purposes  as  St  Petersburg  is  acknowledged  to  be,  although  not 
so  unnaturally  drawn  together.  The  birth  and  death-rates,  of  course, 
influence  the  numbers  of  the  young  and  old,  and,  by  affecting  the  rate 
of  natui*al  increase,  also  determine  the  number  of  immigrants  that 
can  find  employment* 


SECT.  B. — THE  CAUSES  WHICH  MODIFY  THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH. 


Some  Remarks  on  the  River  Severn,  in  relation  to  the  Pollution 
of  its  Stream  by  the  Drainnge  of  the  Towns  situated  on  \U 
Banks,     By  Sir  Charles  Hastings,  M.D.,  D.C.L. 

THE  question  whether  the  sewage  of  towns  can,  with  impunity,  be 
carried  into  the  rivers  and  streams,  near  which  many  of  our  popu- 
lation are  closely  congregated,  many  of  them  in  small,  ill-ventilated 
dwellings,  is  one  of  great  national  importance,  and  the  solution  of  it 
is  pressing  and  cannot  be  long  delayed. 

Hitherto  we  have  been  accustomed  in  most  instances  to  believe 
that  rivers,  in  their  course  along  the  banks  on  which  cities  are  boilt^ 


*  In  Liverpool,  owing  to  the  excessive  rate  of  mortality  there  prevalent,  the 
proportional  numbers  of  the  young  and  old  are  lowest.  For  the  same  reason,  the 
growth  of  the  town  is  greatly  dependent  on  imnMgration.  We  find,  accordingly, 
a  larger  proportion  of  immigrants  there  than  in  Bn^ord,  although  the  population 
of  the  latter  place  has  increased  with  considerably  greater  rapidity. 
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Krag  healtkful  breezes  \  and  we  muat  be  careftil,  while  we  purify  our 
kitiea  &om  the  ntusancea  wbioh  bave  Littierto  been  located  there,  tbat 
f  "We  do  not,  by  raeans  of  the  pollution  of  the  streama  which  now 
'  fainify  over  the  populous  disti'icts,  send  pestiferous  vapours  to 
engender  dbeose  and  mbery  in  Ictcalities  wbiob  b&ve  not  hei'etofore 
been  Tiaited  bj  meb  deteriorating  inilitenoes. 

1  ^^titure  upon  these  remarks  in  consequence  of  having  been  nearly 
luilf  ft  oentury  a  i-esident  in  Worotster,  built  on  the  bauka  of  the 
Serem,  and  having  had  wa  opportunity  of  observing  the  effects 
produced  by  various  changes  in  the  bed  of  the  river  and  in  the 
quantity  of  itn  water. 

The  stre&tn  of  the  Severn  is  much  increased  after  it  enters  the 
county  of  Worcester  near  Bewdley,  before  it  reaches  its  capital  cityj 
by  three  imall  rivers  and  two  canals  which  join  it  The  river  flows 
mpidlj  by  the  city  in  a  winding,  but  for  the  most  pail  south-easterly, 
direction.  The  principal  part  of  the  city  is  situated  on  the  eastern 
si  da  The  chief  streets  ai^e  elevated  several  feet  above  itj  and  offer 
great  iacility  for  drainage.     The  consequence  is,  that  although  we 

^are  subject  to  high  flood  a,  and  sometimes  to  severa-l  during  tbe  year, 
ilie  houses  on  tbis  aide  of  the  river,  eaccepting  tho«e  which  are  built 
immediately  on  its  banks,  ttre  safe  froni  tbe  floods*  Not  so  those  on 
the  western  side,  where  the  giound  is  not  eJerated  ;  for  these,  during 
flood-time,  are  oflen  subject  to  inundation,  and  their  inhabitants,  who 
are  chiefly  of  the  poorer  cla^,  ai'e  then  obliged  either  U}  make  their 
eecafie  or  live  in  the  upper  rooms,  Tbe  waters,  rushing  into  the 
ditches  and  low  grounds  around,  are  ajit  to  remain  in  them  tome 
time  after  those  of  the  Severn  are  again  within  its  banks.  These 
inundations  matdfestly  leave  an  effc^ct  on  the  inliabitants  of  tbe 
weatem  side  of  tbe  river,  who,  after  rainy  seasons^  are  frequent 
Bufferers  from  fever,  dysentery,  and  diarrhtea. 

This  was  much  more  the  case  formerly  than  now,  for  until  w*itbia 
the  last  fourteen  years  the  river  in  summer,  during  dry  seasons,  was 
so  low  that  the  stream  was  only  a  few  feet  wide,  and  thus  almost  the 
entire  bed  of  tbe  river  was  empty;  and  the  sun's  rays  acting  on  tbe 
mud^  and  the  impurities  coming  into  it  from  the  honnefl  on  the 
Itanks,  produced  pestiferous  exhalations,  Tlie  improvements,  however, 
of  the  river,  that  have  been  effected  under  an  act  of  Parliament,  by 
which  aeveral  lochs  and  weirs  have  been  constructed  in  its  course,  have 
greatly  remedied  these  evils,  as  we  have  now  always  a  stream  several 
feet  deep  filling  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  the  ditches  on  the  western 
side  being  drained  are  now  leas  offensive  than  formerly.  It  waa  in 
thk  improved  state  of  the  river  near  Worcester  that  Mr.  Hawksley, 
the  celebrated  engineer,  was  requested  hy  the  Board  of  Health  of 
that  city  to  report  to  them  on  an  improved  system  of  drainage^  and 
in  that  able  report,  which,  I  am  glad  to  siiy,  has  led  to  a  thorougb 
and  complete  drainage  of,  and  water  supply  to,  the  city,  he  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  river  was  the  onl}^  receptacle  he  could  propose 
^r  all  the  sewage  that  would  be  collected  and  brought  by  one  main 
limiti  on  tJie  eastern  side  of  tbe  city.     I  will  quote  his  own  words,  in 
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order  that  I  may  be  accurata  '  It  immediately/  he  says,  '  appeared 
that  the  drainage  area  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Local  Board 
was  divided  by  the  river  Severn  into  two  portions  of  very  unequal 
extent,  and  that  the  state  of  this  river  (which  must  ultimately  be 
the  receptacle  for  the  discharged  sewage)  had  been  considerably  altered 
from  its  normal  condition  in  the  course  of  its  adaptation  to  the 
purposes  of  navigation.  Originally  the  river  had  flowed  over  a 
naturally  excavated  channel,  at  a  depth  considerably  below  the 
mouths  of  the  existing  outfall  sewers ;  but  in  consequence  of  the 
conHtruction  of  the  new  weir  and  locks  at  Diglis,  the  surface  of  the 
water  had  become  so  considerably  raised  as  in  some  instances  to  attain 
a  level  higher  than  that  of  the  inveiis  of  the  more  important  drains,  as 
is  indeed  the  case  with  the  mouth  of  the  important  outlet  called  the 
Blockhouse  sewer,  which  now  appears  to  be  twenty-one  inches  below 
the  ordinary  summer  water  of  the  Severn,  although  formerly  con- 
siderably above  the  then  corresponding  surface  of  the  river.'  It 
appears  to  me  that  the  error  into  which  Mr.  Hawksley  has  fisdlen 
is  that  of  assuming  that  the  river  must  necessarily  be  the  ultimate 
receptacle  of  the  discharged  sewage.  Let  us  look  how  this  will 
operate  on  the  water  of  the  Severn  in  future  years,  should  the  system 
of  drainage  thus  enforced  be  carried  out  by  all  the  towns  situated 
on  the  banks  of  the  river.  The  effect  will  doubtless  be  tliat  all  the 
foul  matters  will  be  conveyed  by  the  several  towns — Welshpool,  New- 
town, Shrewsbury,  Bridgnortli,  Bewdley,  Stourport,  and  Gloucester — 
from  their  streets  and  dwellings  into  the  stream  ;  and  thus,  instead  of 
being  a  fine,  pure  water,  as  heretofore,  ministering  to  the  comfort 
and  health  of  the  inlmbitants,  it  will  become  an  impure  stream, 
cariying  disease  and  death  to  the  populous  districts  through  which 
it  passes.  This  is  no  imaginary  grievance  :  the  state  of  the  Thames 
sufficiently  exemplifies  what  I  say ;  and  on  a  Rmallor  scale  it  has  been 
shadowed  forth  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Worcester — for  by  the 
improved  dminage  of  the  town  of  Malvern  the  sewage  has  been  con- 
veyed into  the  small  streams  that  issue  from  the  hills,  and  thereby 
the  stream  of  water  at  Madn^eld  Court,  the  seat  of  Earl  Beauchamp, 
was  rendered  so  impure  that  his  lordship  threatened  to  enter  an 
action  against  tlie  commissioners,  who  have  been  under  the  necessity 
of  making  an  alteration  in  the  mode  of  distributing  the  sewage. 

Instances  have  also  occurred  to  me,  and  have  doubtless  been  ob- 
served by  many  of  you,  in  whicli  the  refuse  from  large  establishments,  as 
union-houses,  asylums,  and  mills,  has  been  conveyed  into  small  running 
brooks,  heretofore  remarkable  as  pure  streams,  and  these  have  thtr«4)j 
become  the  carriers  of  pestiferous  exhalations  to  the  districts  through 
which  they  pass.  But  Mr.  Hawksley  justifies  the  course  he  lia^ 
taken  in  the  case  of  Worcester,  by  assuming  that  the  health  of 
Worcester  would  not  be  conserved  and  improved  by  conveying  the 
sewage  water  in  any  other  manner ;  for  the  observations  he  has  fre- 
quently had  occasion  to  make,  in  reference  to  similar  questions  arising 
elsewhere,  do  not  lead  his  mind  to  the  conclusion  that  the  health  of 
the  community  would  be  improved  by  other  arrangements.     He  con- 
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at  very  foul  sewage  water  rarely  contains  Tnf)re  than  one 
iorgiiuie  matter  in  700  grains  of  water;  and  water  of  thja 
.  loses  its  pcjwer  of  generating  noatioiis  eSiiivia  when  further 
IdilntL'tl  with  about  twelve  times  ita  own  b^ilk  in  a  running  Btreain, 
iKow  the  dry- weather  sewage  water  of  the  east  side  of  the  river  will 
I Jurely  esceeed  500,000  gallon?^  in  twenty-four  houra,  and  if  thi^ quantity 
J  Were  distributed  through  twelve  times  its  bulk,  the  total  quantity  would 
[be  only  six  and  a  half  million  gallons  per  diem ;  a  quantity  which, 
Ithoisgh  snflicient  to  disinfect  tlie  wholo  of  the  sewage,  is  still  iusig- 
ailieant  when  compared  with  the  minimum  volume  flowing  down  the 
rivor  Severn  in  the  same  season, 

kFrom  thia  statement  Mr  Hawksley  considers  that  the  poisoning  of 
the  stream  will  be  so  infinitesimal  that  no  harm  wiJj  reanlt;  hut  he 
{lirgetB  that,  under  the  alteiiMl  circum^tanceB  of  the  drainage  of  the 
lowns,  if  curried  out  in  the  manner  be  propoaes  in  all  those  Bitnated 
on  the  banks  of  the  Severn,  the  same  comjmratively  [lure  water  will 
not  come  down  to  Worcester  as  haH  hitherto  heen  the  ca^ie.  It  is  wcU 
known  tliat  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  impurities  of  towns  liavd 
b«en  IV3  yet  cast  into  the  rivers.  The  old  plan  that  has  prevailed,  and 
of  which  there  is  just  cause  of  complaint,  is  that  the  impurities  pro- 
duced by  communities  congregated  together  have  been  removed  in  a 
very  clumsy  manner.  Some  of  them  have  been  disposed  of  in  mud 
wells,  some  have  soaked  into  the  soil,  and  a  great  proportion  has  been 

■reniov^ed  by  carta  and  waggons,  to  enrich  by  fertiJizing  the  a<^) joining 
country!  ^^^  only  a  small  proportion  has  paasetl  by  drains  into  the 
tivers  &nd  streams.  But  under  the  new  system,  such  as  Mr,  Hawk&ley 
proposes^  the  thing  will  be  reversed,  for  by  the  improved  drainage 
the  river  will  have  to  receive  a  very  lai'ge  propoition  of  the  noiaora© 
matters  produced  in  the  towns.     Thus  the  water  of  the  river  Sevem^ 
after  it  has  received  the  drainage  of  Llanidloes,  Kewtown,  Welsh f tool, 
Shrewsbury,   Iixmbtidge,  Bridgenoith,  Bewdley,  and  Btour|>ort,  and, 
through  the  canal,  of  Droitwich,  will  he  much  more  impure  than  it  is 
at  present;  but  even  now,  according  to  Mr.  Campbells  comparative 
examination  of  the  water  from  the  Severn  and  from  the  Teme,  there 
is  a  considerable  difference  in  the  purity  of  the  two  streams*     The 
^Teme  water,  he  aays,*^  was  colour lesa^    bright,  and  had  but  a  very 
^B^ight  sediment — so  slight,  indeed^  aa  to  be  scarcely  appreciable.     The 
^■Bevem  water  was  of  a  brownish  tintj  with  a  considerable  quantity  of 
Hr  similar  coloured  sediment  floating  through  it.     The  quantity  of 
^  organie  matter  in  the  Severn  water,  according  to  the  same  authority, 
is  just  double  that  which  he  found  In  the  Teme  water.     This,  doubt- 

•  lesSj  arises  in  a  great  measure  from  the  diflerence  of  the  districts 
through  which  the  two  rivers  pass.  The  Teme  passes  through  an 
entirely  rural  district^  and  has  only  the  two  small  towns  of  Ludlow 
and  Tenbury  on  its  banks;  whereas  the  Severn,  as  I  have  before 
uhowii,  runs  through  a  populous  district,  Thei*©  is  no  doubt  that  the 
that  is  being  adopted  by  engineers,  of  carrying  the  sewage  of 
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towns,  wherever  thej  can  do  so  conyenientlj,  into  at^aoent  streams, 
affords  a  ready  mode  of  solving  a  difficult  question,  and  recommends 
itself  on  the  score  of  pecuniary  outlay ;  hut  until  some  means  can  he 
devised  by  which  sewage  water  can  be  rendered  innocuous  before  it 
is  allowed  to  mix  with  pure  streams  of  water  in  our  rivers,  every 
consideration  should  induce  those  whose  aim  it  is  to  improve  the 
public  health  to  hesitate  before  they  sanction  such  a  system  of 
drainage.  For  let  us  look  at  this  question  in  another  point  of  view. 
At  the  same  time  that  by  the  drainage  of  towns  into  rivers  their 
waters  are  being  made  impure,  we  are  in  some  instances  about  to 
have  a  water  supply  for  the  inhabitants  of  towns  from  these  polluted 
streams.  Thus,  at  Worcester,  the  entire  water  supply  of  the  dtf  will 
be  from  the  Severn,  to  the  north  of  the  city,  at  a  point  where  it  is 
supposed  there  will  be  no  contamination  from  local  sewage.  There  is 
also  such  an  arrangement  of  the  works  as  shall,  as  fiu*  as  possible^ 
separate  any  impurities  from  the  water,  which  will  first  be  taken  into 
subsiding  tanks,  and  then  be  passed  through  carefully  oonstructed 
sand-filters,  by  the  operation  of  which  it  is  supposed  it  will  be  brought 
into  the  pellucid  condition  of  spring  water,  and  in  this  state  it  will  be 
pumped  into  the  town.  These  arrangements  are  very  good,  but  it  is 
questionable  whether  water  rendered  very  impure  by  towns  can  be 
hereby  restored  to  its  pristine  purity. 

On  the  whole  we  may  conclude,  that  the  custom  which  is  ob- 
taining of  draining  towns  by  conveying  their  impurities  into  the 
rivers  and  brooks  of  the  district,  is  by  every  means  to  be  discouraged 
as  being  detrimental  to  the  public  health ;  that  the  consideration  of 
increased  expenditure  to  be-  incurred  by  otherwise  disposing  of  the 
sewage,  should  not  be  allowed  to  interfere  in  this  question ;  that  in 
draining  the  towns  erected  on  the  banks  of  the  Severn,  which  passes 
through  so  extensive  an  agricultural  district,  reference  should  be  had 
to  the  means  of  deodorizing  the  sewage,  which  might  thus  be  made 
instrumental  to  enrich  the  district  through  which  the  river  passes, 
instead  of  its  conveying  pestilential  exhalations  through  the  same ; 
that  it  appc£u»  desirable  that  the  Central  Board  of  Health  should 
make  known  to  engineers,  and  those  engaged  in  the  drainage  of 
towns,  that  it  is  not  safe,  under  any  circumstances,  to  convey  the 
sewage  of  towns,  unless  previously  deodorized,  into  rivers  and  streams 
of  water. 


SECT.   C. — THE   IMPROVEMENT   OF  THE   PUBLIC   HEALTH. 


On  a  few  Points  in  Relation  to  the  Drainage  of  Towns. 
By  Henry  Austin,  C.E. 

AMONG  the  multitude  of  questions  of  social  improvement  which 
may  press  upon  the  notice  of  the  National  Association,  there  may 
be  many  of  a  more  interesting  character  tlian  that  of  town  drainage,  but 
there  can  be  none  of  more  importance  to  the  welfare  and  comfort  of  the 
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crowded  tirbtta  popiilatioiEis  of  ibis  countrj,  or  to  wLick  atteniian  can  be 
more  uaefull^  dln^tcd  at  the  present  moment. 

I  deiire  eflp«eiallj  to  offer  a  few  obBervatiom  on  the  ppogreas  that 
has  baea  made  in  town  drainage  durmg  the  last  few  jearS|  and  on  tha 
prasent  state  of  the  quej^tion,  for  it  is  much  to  be  feared  that  the 
dtJiiljts  and  rlifficiiltiea  which  have  prevailed  thereon  have  tended  to 
delay  works  of  improvement  in  many  towns  very  miioh  in  need  of  them* 

The  bitter  oonfci^veraies  among  engineers  on  the  Bnhjoet  of  drainage 
every  one  anxious  for  the  tmth  muj^t  espeoiallj  have  deplored*  To 
confeas  that  aome  among^  lu,  over-zealous  in  the  pursuit  of  new 
doctrinea,  ftbould  have  urged  their  teneia  beyond  legitimate  limits,  tiud 
that  iiome  partial  errors  in  the  earliest  practice  have  been  the  conse- 
<)Uenea,  is  to  admit  only  tliat  they  have  not  diflered  from  all  previous 
promotiJrs  of  itnpi*oved  views  in  the  history  of  the  world's  progress; 
whild  the  upholders  of  the  old  system  of  works,  according  to  all 
previous  example  also^  have,  on  the  other  hand,  with  an  excuiMible 
ros|>c€rt  for  their  time-honoured  practice,  availed  tJiomselves  of  every 
iiKsaatJ  of  resisting  such  innovationa 

But,  as  the  truth  must  always  ultimately  prevail ,  ao  practically  the 
battJe  of  town  drainage  is  at  an  end*  It  is  satis^ctury  to  know  that 
there  is  no  longer  a  question  of  briek  sewers  f>erifmt  pipea.  There 
never  should  have  been  any  question  on  this  point,  and  without  arro- 
gating triumph  to  either  side^  prajotice  now  admits  that  each  is  good 
in  its  right  place.  The  old  doctrine,  that  every  sewtT  should  be 
made  large  enough  for  men  to  go  through,  is  given  up,  and  the 
Important  axiom  of  a  ^mdwoAed  system  is  established  in  Itf^  plaoe,  the 
auea  of  the  conduite  being  proportioned  tlu'oughont  to  the  maximum 
body  of  liquid  to  be  conveyed* 

Opponents  to  thijt  new  system,  however,  while  eagerly  proclaiming 
early  defects  in  its  practieal  introduction,  seem  to  have  loet  sight  of 
the  inherent  imperfections  of  the  old*  That  in  the  first  endeavours 
to  remedy  what,  in  all  subsidiary  drainage  of  towufli  waa  one  continued 
and  expensive  failure^  some  errora  In  execution  of  new  works  should 
have  ooeurredy  was  only  to  be  expected*  But  the  few  cases  of  failure 
which  have  occurred  have  been  attributable  to  defective  execution 
nather  than  to  imperfect  plans* 

It  i^  not  much  to  be  wonderdd  at  that  sewers  laid  with  the  gradient 

the  wrong  way  should  beoome  choked  \  that^  laid  with  open  joints,  the 

I  surrounding  loose  soil  should  become  saturated  with  sewage;  or  tliat, 

without  water,  smaJi  sewers  should  be  blocked  up  somewhat  sooner 

than  large  onc^ 

£ut  the  principle  being  fif>iind,  experience  soon  produced  betteo* 

iplcs;  and  I  now  say  unhesitatingly,  that  although  former  praotioe 

I'm^J  boast  of  more  imposing  a^id  mora  costly  works,  from  the  Cloaca 

I  Maxima  of  Rome  down  to  that  huge  reservoir  of  poison  under  the 

I  new  Hiru^^  of  Parliament,  the  admirable  examplce  of  complete  works 

of  town  dtuinage  executed  within  the  la^t  fuw  ytfars  pi'esent  instances 

of  the  exercise  of  engineering  skill  with  which  do  drainage  works  of 

former  time  can  be  compared  for  completeness,  e^cieney,  and  economy. 
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In  making  this  statement,  I  will  espedallj  refer  to  Alnwick, 
Berwick,  Carlisle,  Chelmsford,  Darlington,  Penrith,  Penzance,  Saint 
l'homas*s  near  Exeter,  Salisbury,  Southampton,  and  Worthing, 
altliough  there  are  many  others  also  worthy  of  mention. 

In  Darning  these  places,  however,  let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  I 
am  speaking  of  the  pvhlic  works  of  drainage  completed  in  these  towns, 
and  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  private  works  of  house  drainage  have 
yet  been  entirely  carried  out  in  every  one  of  them,  although  the  great 
majority  of  houses  have  in  most  of  them  been  already  connected  with 
the  public  works.  Nor  do  I  mean  to  affirm  that  objectors  will  noo 
be  found  perhaps,  in  each  of  these  towns,  ready  to  condemn  these 
works,  as  they  would  be  ready  to  condemn  anything  for  which  the 
payment  of  a  rate  had  to  be  levied.  Still  less  do  I  believe  that  the 
evidence  of  such  objectors  will  not  be  sought  by  some  parties  inte- 
rested in  opposing  any  statement  of  the  success  of  works  carried  out 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Public  Health  Act;  but  I  do  mean  to 
affirm,  without  the  slightest  fear  of  disproof,  that  by  any  impartial 
inquirer,  or  by  any  body  of  impartial  men  who  may  be  deputed  by 
the  authorities  of  any  towns  to  learn  the  truth  for  them,  it  will  be 
admitted  that  these  works  are  perfectly  successful  as  regards  the  con- 
ditions of  completeness,  efficiency,  and  economy. 

With  respect  to  completeness,  where  shall  we  find,  in  any  record  of 
former  drainage  works,  that  the  arrangements  were  such  as  to  remove 
immediately  from  the  site  of  the  town  and  from  each  habitation 
in  it  every  s|X!cies  of  liquid  filth,  as  well  as  of  solid  refuse  capable 
of  conveyance  in  water  \  In  the  history  of  what  former  works  of 
drainage  shall  we  hear  of  even  the  very  poorest  family  accommodated 
with  the  water-closet — that  domestic  boon  only  so  lately  known  as  a 
refinement  in  the  houses  of  the  rich,  notwithstanding  some  dim  evi- 
dence of  its  existence  among  the  ruins  of  antiquity? 

With  ru8i>cct  to  efficiency,  where  else  shall  we  find  any  instance  of 
works  of  public  drainage  which  have  not,  almost  as  a  matter  of  course, 
retained  within  them  extensive  deposits  of  decomposing  matter;  which 
have  not  required  continual  and  heavy  expense  to  keep  them  ia 
working  order;  and  which  have  not,  as  a  rule,  involved  the  absolute 
necessity  of  the  periodical  opening  and  clearing  out  of  house  drains? 

Nor  must  we  regard  the  econcmiy  of  modem  drainage  as  of  secondary 
importance,  for  the  ewmomy  of  the  works  is  not  a  mere  question  of  the 
saving  of  so  much  money.  It  ia  too  frequently  a  question  of  drainage 
or  no  drainage,  and  the  authorities  of  many  places  now  reaping  the 
advautjiges  of  complete  drainage  would  never  liave  felt  justified,  even 
for  improved  health  and  comfort,  in  involving  the  inhabitants  in  the 
payment  of  the  extravagtint  and  intolerable  expense  of  the  large  old 
inefficient  works. 

Some  among  the  towns  just  named  have  a  population  under  5000, 
and  when  we  consider  that  one-third  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  country 
have  their  homes  in  towns  below  this  number,  and  that  the  nui- 
sances existing  in  these  places  call  as  loudly  for  remedial  measures  as 
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those  in  oar  largest  cities,  it  will  be  aeea  tliat  the  importance  of 
eoQnomy  can  scarctOy  be  overrated* 

■  Thus  far  the  proniotera  of  measiirea  of  towns'  improvement  mnst 
be  well  satisfied  with  the  progress  made  in  drainage  works  during  the 
few  yeai's  in  whioh  public  attention  kas  been  directed  to  its  great 
importance. 

I  But  the  very  progress  which  has  been  made  in  thia  first  labour, 
without  looking  to  the  Bncceeding  step  necessary  for  the  full  accom- 
pUsluuent  of  the  ^^reat  scheme  of  sanitary  improvement,  has  led 
temporarily  to  an  evil  which  at  the  pi^esent  moment  constitutes  the 
mosit  pressing  ditEculty.  Our  towns  relieved  of  their  reBnae^  our 
rivers  and  streams  are  jx)I!uted  with  it  Although  thii*  is  a  secondary 
evil  compared  to  the  retention  of  th&se  sources  of  disease  in  the  very 
midst  uf  the  population,  it  is  even  thus  early  of  sufficient  magnitude 
to  demand  its  immediate  and  obvious  cure. 

All  e^Kperience  demooatmtea  that  what  is  pfiisoniug  the  waters 
would*  pniperly  disposed  of,  add  fertility  to  the  landu  of  the  country. 

•  My  official  labours  having  been  much  devoted  for  some  time  to  this 
f*ressing  question,  I  have  endeavoured,  in  a  recent  report,  to  show  to 
what  extent  present  experiences  promise  to  meet  thia  difficulty,  and  I 
should  have  been  glad,  on  such  an  occasion  as  the  pre^sent,  to  have 
entered  upon  some  further  evidence  of  its  solution ;  but,  as  a  member 
of  the  Commission  which  has  the  subject  under  inquiry,  I  feel 
that,  in  doiug  so^  I  should  be  trenching  upon  their  labours.  I  will 
merely  say  that  the  increase  of  the  evil  u  not  confined  to  towns  sucli 

■  &s  those  I  have  quoted,  in  which  new  and  (K^mplete  works  of  public 
drainage  have  been  carried  out,  but  arises  more  or  less  in  every 
important  town  of  the  kingdom  from  the  ex.tended  use  of  the  water- 
^  closet  and  the  increased  discharge  of  refiise  from  the  houses  before 
^p  better  means  have  been  deter niined  upon  for  disposing  of  it.  When 
Bucb  means  have  been  determined,  measures  for  their  general  adop- 
tion-— if  not  to  save  an  enormous  waste,  at  least  to  avoid  the  pollution, 
njot  merely  of  the  Thames,  of  which  we  have  lieiwd  so  much  of  late, 
but  of  every  river  of  tlio  country — must  claim  the  attention  of  the 
le^**latttre. 

In  the  mean  timet  the  apparent  diiBculties  in  the  application  of 
sewage  to  agriculture,  in  consequence  of  the  large  amount  of  water  in 
whlcb  such  sewage  is  conveyed  to  the  outfalls,  has,  among  certain 

•  parties,  who  believe  that  some  fabulous  mine  of  wealth  lies  hidden  in 
the  refuse  of  towns,  led  to  a  condeumation  of  the  present  system  of 
drainage,  and  to  the  suggestion  of  what,  in  its  various  forms,  has  been 
called  the  separate  system. 

There  apjKjar  to  be  three  different  propositions  for  separate  drainageu 
Afi  these  have  been  chiefiy  the  suggestions  of  amateur^j  and  there  is 
little  doubt  on  the  subject  among  engineers  pmetically  acquainted 
with  it,  I  should  have  piissed  them  by  in  silence  had  they  not  latterly 
gained  soma  importance  tlirough  their  advocacy  by  certain  medical 
gmitlemen  of  high  repute  in  their  own  profession,  whose  opinions  the 
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public  are  accustomed  to  regard  with  much  respect.  And,  althoogh 
I  must  endeavour  briefly  to  point  out  what  I  believe  to  be  &tal 
objections  to  these  proposed  methods  of  drainage,  it  is  with  all  honour, 
and  respect  also,  that  I  refer  to  the  labours  of  the  medical  profesraon 
in  the  cause  of  sanitary  reform.  Indeed,  the  admirable  position  of 
self-denial  and  benevolence  which  medical  men,  beyond  any  other 
body,  have  assumed  in  the  promotion  of  measures  for  the  prevention 
of  disease,  has  always  appeared  to  me  so  worthy  of  public  gratitude 
and  admiration,  that  I  shall  be  excused,  I  am  sure,  as  an  eye-witness 
from  the  first  of  their  constant  labours  and  their  sacrifices,  for  taking 
such  an  opportunity  as  the  present  of  offering  to  them  my  humble 
but  earnest  meed  of  praise.  For  many  years  incessantly  devoting 
themselves,  without  fee  or  reward,  to  this  work;  frequently  amidst 
unpopularity,  and  at  the  certain  sacrifice  of  much  of  their  practice; 
stricken  with  disease  in  pursuit  of  their  inquiries,  rallying  and  return- 
ing to  the  attack  upon  foul  air  and  pestilence;  truly  as  great  heroes 
might  be  named  amongst  them  as  ever  destroyed  the  strongholds  of 
more  palpable  but  less  dangerous  enemies. 

As  I  have  said,  there  seem  to  be  three  propositions  for  separate 
drainage ;  the  whole  of  them  originating  apparently  from  the  sup- 
]K)sed  difficulties  of  the  outfall  question,  and  considered  solely  from 
that  point  of  view.  First,  the  proposition  that  we  should  return  to 
the  cesspool  system,  retaining  excrementitious  matter  about  our 
houses,  but  allowing  all  otlier  liquid  refuse  to  drain  as  now  to  the 
outfall  in  the  same  sewers  with  the  rain  &lling  upon  the  site  of  the 
town.  Secondly,  that  instead  of  retaining  the  cesspool,  all  excre- 
mentitious matter  should  be  drained  away  in  a  separate  set  of  sewers, 
other  liquid  refuse  draining,  as  in  the  first  case,  in  the  sewers  with 
the  rainfall.  Third,  that  the  excrementitious  matter,  and  all  other 
liquid  refuse  from  the  houses,  should  be  drained  away  together  in  one 
set  of  sewers,  a  separate  system  being  laid  down  for  the  rainfjedl 
alone. 

1  shall  endeavour  as  briefly  as  possible  to  show  that  the  adoption 
of  cither  of  these  propositions,  admitting  them  to  be  practicable, 
would  involve — first,  increased  risk  of  injury  to  public  health; 
secondly,  an  immensely  increased  expenditure;  and  while  only  par- 
tially avoiding  the  pollution  of  our  rivers,  neither  of  them  would 
realize  greater  value  for  agriculture  than  the  system  now  generally 
adopted. 

It  appears  to  be  unanimously  accorded  by  competent  authorities 
that  amidst  the  various  causes  of  the  high  mortality  of  town  popula- 
tions of  this  country,  there  is  none  holds  a  higher  place  than  the 
cesspool.  But  let  us  suppose  that,  instead  of  the  usual  wretched 
constructions,  which  serve  so  constantly  to  saturate  the  subsoil 
around  and  beneath  the  dwellings  with  which  they  are  connected, 
they  are  constructed  as  in  Paris,  where  the  very  perfection  of  the 
system  is  maintained.  Substantial  and  water-tight,  the  cesspool  then 
contains  all  the  solid  and  liquid  refuse  from  the  water-closets;  and  in 
the  better  class  of  houses,  where  water  has  been  more  freely  used  of 
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iliybSi  At  the  mutufioent  mte  of  W^  pints  per  head  per  day,  tliey  have 
"  *  be  emptied  every  three  or  four  mouths.  The  coat  of  tbeir  cson* 
strict loii  i%  about  1 8^.  per  house,  and  each  emptying  costs  from  ^L  to 
4^.  There  wil]  b^  not  much  value  left  la  the  manuFQi  I  imagme^ 
aA«r  payment  of  such  expensc^s.  While^  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Duisauca  of  the  cesspool  is  proverbial  in  Paxis;  the  effluvium  fi^om  it, 
as  a  ruhs,  pervades  every  house  and  courtyard  i  and  the  aewets  them- 
selves notwithstanding  thi^  geparation^  and  daily  flushing  to  a  largo 
extent)  are  most  oden^ivo  in  the  streets. 

But  a^iiii,  let  it  bo  supposed  that  means  are  adopted  in  each  house 
for  deodorizing  the  coo  ten  ta  of  the  eesspooJ^  and  that  the  liqaid 
matter  is  drained  away.  Then  the  chief  fertilizing  valne  is  run  to 
waste;  and  we  have  the  riak  of  constant  neglect  of  the  sanitary 
process.  Looking  at  the  daily  trouble  and  expense  with  which  it 
would  btj  accompanied,  what  proepeot  can  there  be  of  much  attention 
to  it  armdat  the  poor  and  most  crowded  parts  of  towns,  where  it  would 
be  most  roq aired?  We  have  an  approximation  to  thi^  system  in  the 
middensteadf}  of  Liverpool}  where  considerable  attention  m  paid  to 
maJce  them  aa  perfect  as  practiciible ;  and  yet  those  whose  duties  make 
ihem  best  acquainted  with  th^  causes  of  sickness  in  that  town, 
declare  that  these  places  are  the  great  obstruction  to  sanitary  im* 
provement,. 

The  second  propotation,  of  providing  a  system  of  sewers  and  drains 
for  conveying  away  the  excrementitious  matter  of  a  town,  together 
with  the  supply  of  water  necessary  for  the  service  of  water-cloaetaj 
seema  to  require  little  eom^ideration.  Admittedly,  there  would  be 
twa  foul  systems  of  dramage  instead  of  one,  while  there  could  be  no 
advant^e  to  agrionlture  that  would  compensate  for  the  double  ei- 
pensa  One  portion  of  the  manure  of  the  town  would  still  b^ 
necessarily  so  diluted  that  the  diiMculty  of  application  would  be 
mitigated  only,  not  removed ;  while  the  remainder  wonld  be  lost  to 
agriculture  altogether,  and  atili  add  it«  pollution  to  the  river. 

1  will  now  turn  to  the  consideration  of  the  third  and  chief  proposi- 
tion— the  separation  of  the  entire  house  and  other  refuse  di-ainage 
from  the  rainfall  This  idea  has  had  its  origin^  no  doubt,  in  the 
supposed  practicability  of  obtaining  a  pure  water  and  a  foul  water 
drainage — that  the  pui'e  rain-water  failing  on  the  sur&ce  may  have 
its  natural  course  to  the  river  without  inconvenience,  and  the 
fertilizing  matter  of  the  sewage  preserved  &om  extreme  dilution 
duiing  wet  weather,  be  thus  rendered  more  valuable  for  application 
to  agnculture. 

Oo^ly  as  it  would  h%  this  system  might  deserve  some  consideration 
were  it  true  thiit  a  pure  water  drainage  could  be  obtained  from  the 
site  of  a  town;  but  every  one  practiciUly  acijuainted  with  the  subject 
will  be  aware  that  no  uuch  thing  <mn  exist.  There  would  agikin  be 
two  foul  systems  instead  of  one—double  expense,  and  no  advantage 

Let  us  see,  in  the  hrst  instance,  what  the  loss  of  manure  practically 
amouMts  to,  for  the  avoidance  of  which  we  are  asked  to  incur  thk 
double  expanse.      Assummg  as  a  basis  of  calculation  the  averaga 
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rainfall  of  the  oountry,  of  thirty-four  inches,  falling  on  one  hundred 
and  twenty  days,  or  fonr  montlis  of  the  year,  it  is  found  that  about 
one-half  of  this  total  falls,  in  most  districts,  in  from  twenty  to  thirty 
days,  and,  of  course,  in  such  heavy  quantity  that  no  attempt  could 
be  made  during  such  weather  to  conduct  any  operation  on  the  land, 
much  less  to  apply  liquid  sewage  there,  even  if  it  were  not  dete- 
riorated by  extreme  dilution.  This  flood-water  from  the  towns  would 
on  such  occasions  flow  harmlessly  to  the  natural  outfalls.  Of  the 
remaining  seventeen  inches  of  rain,  the  quantity  evaporated  and 
absorbed  before  reaching  the  sewers  at  all  may  be  safely  estimated  at 
one-third,  leaving  less  than  twelve  inches  of  ordinary  rainfiftll  as  the 
addition  to  the  water  supply  in  which,  under  the  present  system  of 
drainage,  the  refuse  would  be  diluted;  and  this  quantity,  under  proper 
arrangements,  would  not  form  an  obstacle  to  the  application  of  the 
sewage  to  the  land  by  irrigation. 

Now,  as  to  the  area  of  the  town  from  which  this  separation  of 
drainage  is  to  take  place.  Unfortunately,  there  is  very  little  to  guide 
us  as  to  the  intentions  of  the  promoters  of  the  system  in  this  respect; 
but  they  appear  merely  to  propose  a  double  system  of  public  sewers. 
The  rain  falling  upon  streets,  and  all  public  surfaces,  would  in  such 
case  drain  to  one  set  of  sewers;  the  rain  falling  upon  yards  and 
houses,  and  all  private  surfaces,  would  drain  to  the  other  set  of 
sewera  Now  I  And,  from  admeasurement  of  the  plans  of  several 
towns,  that  the  area  of  the  streets  and  all  public  surfaces  comprises 
only  from  one-fourth  to  one-fifth  of  the  total  area  of  a  town;  so  that 
bearing  in  mind  the  former  reduction  of  the  rainfall  to  twelve  inches, 
and  taking  one-fourth  of  that  quantity,  we  shall  have  left  only  three 
inches  of  the  rainfall  of  the  town,  lor  which,  so  far  as  any  useful 
puq)oso  would  be  served,  a  separate  system  of  sewers  is  to  be  pro- 
vided. 

This  can  scarcely  be  the  intention.  We  must  pursue  the  matter 
further,  and  suppose  that  rain  falling  upon  the  whole  extent  of  private 
and  of  public  area  is  to  be  separated,  and  that  a  complete  double 
system  of  house  drainage,  therefore,  is  to  be  provided,  as  well  as  a 
complete  double  system  of  public  sewers. 

We  will  overlook  the  enormous  cost  of  carrying  out  this  proposition, 
and  see  what  we  should  get  for  the  outlay. 

First,  as  to  the  condition  of  rain  falling  upon  the  streets  and  other 
public  surfaces,  forming  one-fourth  of  the  total  area.  Some  examina- 
tions made  by  Professor  Way  of  rain-water,  taken  from  streets  of  diifo- 
rent  character  of  paving,  and  of  varying  amount  of  traffic,  show  it 
to  be  extraordinarily  rich  in  fertilizing  elements ;  but  although  these 
were,  no  doubt,  in  some  respects,  exceptional  cases,  I  need  scarcely 
ask  any  one  to  consider  to  what  extent  pure  water  is  likely  to  come 
from  streets  of  even  moderate  traffic,  with  its  hundreds  of  horses 
passing  to  and  fi-o  from  morning  to  night.  One  has  only  to  observe 
the  ordinary  state  of  the  water  flowing  into  the  gullies  of  the  streets 
in  wet  weather,  to  form  some  idea  of  the  fallacy  of  such  an  ex- 
jiectation. 
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Some  of  the  worst  nuisances  I  have  met  with  during  many  years* 
inspection  of  the  condition  of  towns  have  arisen  from  accumulations 
of  decomposing  matter  from  surfaces  of  streets  and  places  which  have 
had  no  connexion  with  hoase  drainage,  and  which,  with  the  first 
shower  of  rain,  would  be  washed  into  the  sewers. 

Secondly,  as  to  the  state  of  rain  falling  upon  the  private  property 
of  towns,  the  sur£Etces  of  which  form  three-fourths  and  more  of  the 
total  area.  The  liquid  refuse  from  the  house-sink,  the  wash-house, 
the  water-closet,  the  stable — in  short,  from  within  all  buildings,  and 
places  imder  cover — ^will  of  course  be  drained  to  the  foul  system  of 
sewers;  and  of  course,  also,  any  open  spaces  from  which  clean  water 
would  flow  would  drain  to  the  other  system ;  but  to  which  system 
will  the  waste  of  the  stable-yard,  and  of  the  slaughterhouse-yard, 
the  constant  foul  waste  from  the  open  spaces  of  manufacturing 
premises,  the  endless  abominations  of  filthy  private  yards,  be  drained  I 
Would  all  this  foul  matter  go  with  its  large  proportion  of  rainfall  to 
the  foul  system  of  sewers?  Or  would  the  rainfsdl  carry  the  pollution 
to  the  system  which  is  supposed  to  convey  its  contents  in  a  state  of 
purity  to  the  river  1 

I  feel  satisfied  that  any  one  who  has  really  observed  the  state  of 
the  liquid  flowing  from  the  streets  in  wet  weather,  and  who  is 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  condition  and  uses  of  property  in 
the  densely  populated  and  manufacturing  parts  of  towns,  will  be 
convinced  that  this  idea  of  a  pure  and  foul  system  of  drainage  is 
wholly  chimerical. 

I  can  come  to  no  other  conclusions,  as  to  any  double  system  of 
town  drainage,  than  these: — 

That  it  is  only  on  a  few  days  in  the  year  that  the  rain&ll  would 
interfere  with  the  useful  application  of  the  sewage,  and  would 
convey  any  refuse  in  an  extreme  state  of  dilution  to  the  natural 
outfall. 

That,  instead  of  a  pure  water  system  of  sewers  distinct  from  the 
refuse  sewers,  we  should  have  two  foul  systems  instead  of  one,  each 
of  them  conveying  matter  at  all  ordinary  times  rich  in  fertilizing 
elements,  but  ail  the  more  dangerous  to  health  by  reason  of  their 
separation. 

That,  instead  of  an  advantage  to  agriculture,  a  decided  loss  would 
be  incurred. 

That  we  should  require  double  money  for  a  bad  system  when  the 
necessary  expenditure  upon  a  good  one  forms  a  serious  burden,  and  is 
the  chief  cause  of  opposition  to  sanitary  improvement. 

The  objections  to  these  propositions,  when  analyzed,  appear  to  be 
so  obvious,  that  an  apology  seems  almost  due  from  me  for  saying  so 
much  about  them.  It  is  not  from  any  fear  that  they  will  ever  be 
adopted  that  I  have  alluded  to  them,  but  because  the  public  mind 
becomes  unsettled  by  their  promulgation ;  and  as  amidst  the  uncertainty 
as  to  what  is  best,  and  alarm  of  such  increased  expenses,  improve- 
ment is  deferred  altogether,  I  thought  that  a  few  words  on  the  subject 
might  not  be  wholly  thrown  away. 
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On  the  Sewers  of  Birmingham.    By  John  Pioott  Smith,  Assoc. 
Inst.,  C.E.,  Borough  Surveyor. 

The  grand  object  endeavoured  to  be  achieved  by  the  scheme  I  have 
laid  down  for  the  drainage  of  the  borough  of  Birmingham,  is  to  re- 
move all  sewage  matter  from  the  dwelling  houses,  manufactories, 
courts,  and  streets,  to  a  fipot  where  it  would  not  only  cease  to  be 
noxious,  but,  on  the  contrary  (if  properly  applied),  would  promote 
abundance  and  cheapen  food. 

The  borough  of  Birmingham  contains  upwards  of  eight  thousand 
acres,  is  about  twenty-one  miles  in  circumference,  and  contains  a  popo^ 
lation  of  about  one  quarter  of  a  million.  The  present  building  area 
of  the  borough  is  situated  nearly  in  the  centre  of  it,  and  covers  about 
two-thirds  of  the  whole. 

The  geological  character  of  this  area  is  a  dark  sandy  sur&ce,  natu* 
rally  poor ;  subsoil,  clay,  sand  and  gravel  mixed,  gravel  and  marl 
mixed  ;  substratum,  red  sandstone. 

At  the  point  where  the  river  Bea  joins  the  river  Tame,  at  the 
extreme  eastern  limit  of  the  borough,  is  the  outlet  of  the  drainage  of 
the  borough,  such  outlet  being  five  feet  above  the  ordinary  top  water 
level  of  the  Tame.  A  line  drawn  from  this  point  through  the  centre 
of  the  town  to  the  highest  spot  westward,  shows  a  gradual  rise 
of  328  feet ;  and  from  the  centre  of  the  town  southward  to  the  river 
Bea,  a  &I1  of  107  feet  j  and  from  the  same  point  north ward^  a  fall  of 
100  feet. 

The  length  of  streets  and  roads  declared  highways,  is  1 2 1  miles ; 
the  length  of  streets  and  roads  not  declared  highways,  is  46  miles ; 
making  a  total  of  167  miles  of  streets  and  roads  in  the  borough. 

The  extent  of  the  main  sewers  comprised  in  the  scheme  of  drainage 
for  the  borough,  as  submitted  to  Parliament,  is  120^  miles,  and  their 
estimated  cost  is  150,000/.  The  scheme  embraces  the  entire  destrue- 
tion  of  the  cesspool  nuisauce,  with  its  attendant  sickness  and 
mortality,  caused  by  the  retention  of  filth  amidst  our  habitations ; 
and  tbc  substitution  of  closets,  with  the  necessary  apparatus  for 
flushing  away  the  excreta,  by  means  of  tubular  pipe  drains,  into  the 
main  sewers. 

The  number  of  miles  already  executed  is  48^  (the  cost  being 
93,248/.),  which  includes  the  great  exterior  and  interior  mains,  the 
most  costly  and  heaviest  portion  of  the  works,  and  in  which  the 
greatest  engineering  difficulties  had  to  be  contended  with.  The  por- 
tion of  the  works  remaining  to  be  done  have  been  carefully  measured 
up,  and  the  result  is  that  the  whole  will  bo  completed  within  6000L 
of  the  original  estimate,  a  result  in  a  work  of  such  magnitude  highly 
satisfactory. 

The  mains  at  the  outlet  are  5'  9"  x  4'  o",  decreasing  to  3'  6"  x  2'  6", 
egg-shaped  (the  inverts  being  cabt  in  blocks  in  cement),  and  are  fitted 
with  flushing  apparatus,  ventilators,  side  entrances,  curved  junctions 
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(instead  of  nt  Tight  ftnglea)^  improved  giillj  wella,  shoots  and  gmte^  i 
the  whole  combined  with  water  supply,  the  nLiaimum  depth  being 
ten  feet. 

From  these  main  lines  of  sewers  miDor  street  mains  branch  o^  in 
eyery  direction  to  the  extent  of  nearly  one  hundred  Diiles,  and  aa  they 
approach  the  higher  levels  they  decreaae  in  size  to  a  twelve-inch  pipe, 
all  well  ventilated  und  capable  of  being  Atished.  Am  a  whole,  these 
sewera  are  calculated  to  carry  off  the  iiewage  of  twioe  the  present 
pupulation,  and  all  other  water,  with  the  exeeption  of  extraordinary 
rainfall. 

The  cleansing  and  lluj^hing  of  the  whole  now  constrncted  is  performed 
by  eight  men,  who  work  eight  hours  a  day  in  the  aewera,  without  ma- 
terial detriment  to  their  health ;  in  faot,  they  prefer  working  in  them 
to  ordinary  work  in  the  streets.  They  assign  as  a  reason  for  this  pre* 
ference  the  regular  temperatiira  of  the  sewers  ;  their  only  complaint 
is  that  they  cannot  eat  boiled  rneat^  they  require  it  roasted  brown. 
The  sewers  are  in  a  high  state  of  ventiJation,  and  so  lupid  ta  the  flow 
of  the  sewage  that  no  time  is  afforded  for  deoompoaitioa,  and  the  foul 
ga^es  scarcely  begin  to  evolve  before  the  deposit  in  the  house  drain 
reaches  its  destination  at  the  outlet.  The  contents  of  a  closet  in  the 
most  distant  part  of  the  borough  reach  the  outlet  within  two  hours  of 
their  discharge  from  the  pan. 

The  two  great  exterior  maioa  are  provided  with  storm  outlets,  at 
convenient  distanceft,  to  assist  in  carrying  off  floods  into  the  adjoining 
river  or  brook;  this  is  the  more  necessary,  as  in  case  of  extraoixlinary 
tempests  the  water  rushes  down  the  steep  and  various  inclines  of  the 
borough  with  great  velocity  (some  of  the  falls  being  i  in  17),  filling 
the  maina  ;  the  baek  pressure  acting  on  the  gravitating  force  of  the 
water  in  the  sewers  (in  conjunction  with  the  storm  outlets)  speedily 
cturiea  o£P  a  heavy  Fainfall^  leaving  the  sewers  at  liberty  to  receive 
and  carty  away  the  flood  waters  of  districts  on  a  higher  level  than 
Birmingham  on  their  approach  down  the  river  and  brook. 

The  storms  of  the  last  few  months  have  severely  tested  these  works, 
and  give  the  most  jtositive  assurance  of  the  permanent  and  effective 
character  of  the  same^  for  during  this  period  most  other  towns  have 
suffered  severely  from  floods,  Birmingham  ha^s  escaped  with  the 
most  trifling  damage ^  notwithstanding  we  have  eK[5erieiioed  repeated 
and  violent  tempests,  accompanioil  on  one  occasion  by  a  rainfall  of 
one  inch  in  less  than  two  houi^s ;  and  this,  it  must  he  borne  in  mind, 
with  the  works  in  an  unflnished  state^  and  consequently  their  com- 
plete and  safe  action  not  entirely  developed  and  secured. 

In  connexion  with  this  system  of  sewers  it  is  proposed  ultimately 
and  imiverBally  to  introduce  the  water- closet^  with  its  connected 
apparatus,  and  house  drainage  by  means  of  tubular  pipes.  This  will 
aekwm  the  total  abolition  of  the  dangerous  cesspool  retaining  organic 
tuftise  beneath  or  near  babitiitions.  We  shall  also  be  in  a  great 
measure  i^eUeved  from  the  present  covstly  night  soil  department  (ita 
eiipeiiae  being  about  5000Z.  jier  annum),  together  with  the  foul 
of  depots,  which  fill  our  streets  nightly  with  oUeoBivc  ixmtter ; 
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removed,  it  is  true,  with  all  possible  despatch,  but  still  most  offensive, 
and  perhaps  dangerous  to  health. 

In  the  Minutes  of  Information  of  the  Board  of  Health,  it  is  stated : 
— 'The  water-closet,  with  its  connected  apjjaratus,  even  as  now  com- 
monly constructed,  is  a  cheaper  apparatus  for  cleansing,  or  rather  for 
keeping  clean,  houses  in  towns,  than  the  cesspool  with  all  its  attendant 
expenses.  It  has  appeared  as  a  result  of  the  local  investigationa  under 
the  Public  Health  Act,  now  comprehending  nearly  200  towns,  that 
the  principle  of  the  removal  of  the  refuse  in  suspension  in  water  may 
be  applied  universally  at  a  far  lower  rate  of  charge  than  the  expense 
of  cleaning  cesspools  ;  that  until  the  principle  is  applied — until  the 
obstacles  created  by  expense,  and  hand  labour,  and  cartage  in  the 
removal  of  refuse,  are  overcome— until  cesspools  are  abolished,  and 
all  refuse  likely  to  run  into  putrefactive  fermentation  is  constantly 
removed  from  amidst  habitations — until  siurface  cleansing  of  the 
courts,  doses,  and  alleys  of  the  streets  and  markets  in  densely  popu- 
lated districts  is  effected  more  quickly — a  marked  improvement  in  the 
public  health  of  the  districts  occupied  by  the  majority  of  the  popu- 
lation cannot  be  expected.' 

Considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  developing  the  water-doset 
and  pipe-drainage  system,  but  its  general  adoption  has  been  retarded 
by  the  cost,  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  the  want  of  a  general  plan 
being  carried  out.  At  present  every  man  is  laying  down  a  separate 
drain  to  his  own  house  and  premises  ;  under  a  general  plan,  blocks  of 
building  would  be  drained  in  combination  (the  system  of  block  drain- 
age being  athipted),  at  a  cost  of  two-thirds  less  than  the  present  inde- 
pendent system. 

Prei)arations  for  a  new  system  of  drainage  were  commenced  in 
1840.  The  first  step  was  to  lay  down  from  one  common  datum 
contour  levels  of  the  whole  borough  ;  this  being  accomplished,  the 
scheme  now  in  course  of  construction  was  laid  down — the  gradients 
vary  from  i  in  17  to  i  in  930. 

At  the  outlet,  which  is  three  miles  from  the  centre  of  the  town,  it 
is  proposed  to  construct  a  reservoir  (five  acres  of  land  having  been 
purchased  for  this  purpose)  for  the  reception  of  the  sewage  ;  it  will 
be  five  feet  deep,  and  hold  upwards  of  six  million  gallons.  This 
reservoir  will  command  the  Tamo  and  Trent  Valleys,  one  hundred 
miles  in  length,  with  a  fall  of  upwards  of  four  hundi-ed  feet.  Down 
this  valley  (to  the  extent  required  for  the  disposal  of  the  sewage)  I 
propose  to  lay  an  iron  pipe  to  supply  the  adjacent  lands  with  the 
liquid  sewage,  to  be  distributed  by  means  of  hose  and  jet  The 
fertilizing  qualities  of  the  sewage  in  this  state  are  fully  proved.  Thirteen 
and  sixpence  per  acre  is  now  paid  for  its  application,  twelve  days  in 
the  year,  on  meadow  land  in  the  borough.  While  we  thus  intercept 
this  mass  of  pollution,  daily  discharged  into  the  river  Tame,  we 
restore  it  to  its  natural  purity,  and  effect  the  salubrious  and  profitable 
disposal  of  the  polluted  matter,  and  destroy  that  pernicious  system 
which  has  for  generations  polluted  the  aii*  and  water  instesul  of 
enriching  the  earth. 
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The  whole  of  tlica©  drainage  works  are  carried  out  on  tLe  graTi- 
tftttng  principle,  no  machinery  nor  Bteam  power  being  employed ; 
neither  will  any  be  required  to  carry  out  the  proposed  appHoation  of 
the  sewage. 


Th e  Se iverage  of  Totv ns.     B y  Ro b  eut  E a w ltn  son ,  C E . 

It  13  admitted  by  those  who  have  paid  any  attention  to  the  subject, 
that  towns  must  be  sewered,  and  that  houses  must  be  drained^  if 
health  is  to  be  preserved,  and  if  civilization  is  to  progress.  The 
question — ^How  are  such  works  to  be  accomplished  i — remains  under 
dispute.  I  will  not  attempt  to  detail  even  the  descriptive  nameg  of 
all  the  schemes  proposed  for  removing  the  refuse  of  towns,  or  for  dis- 
posing of  it  without  I'omoval :  some  would  bewilder,  and  some  would 
excite  a  smile^  With  more  pi-actical  Bchemes,  even,  it  is  no  difficult 
matter  to  confuse  the  mind  by  talking  of  *  drainage  areas/  of  *  rain- 
&lls/  of  *  intercepting  sewers,'  and  to  back  up  eiich  heading  with 
numerous  dgureSi  worked  into  abstruse  calculations,  the  correctness  of 
which  <^nnot  be  denied ;  the  only  misfortune  connected  with  them  buing 
they  do  not  apply,  and  the  most  curious  fact  is  they  are  not  made  for 
use.  In  all  the  schemes  for  seweriug  the  metropolis  in  which  drainage 
areas  and  raiti Falls  have  been  calculated,  it  is  stated  that  maximums 
cannot  be  dealt  with,  but  some  arbitrary  volume  tixed  upon  by  the 
engineer.  There  are  occasionally  in  the  metropolis,  as  also  throughout 
Great  Britain,  falls  of  rain  of  one  or  more  inches  in  depth  within  an 
hour;  frequently  of  one  inch  in  depth  in  twenty- four  hours^  of  two 
and  a- half  inches  iu  depth  in  thirty  hours,  and  even  more,  in  similar 
proportionsu  Intercepting  sewers,  on  the  largest  scale  proposed,  for 
the  metropolis^  onJy  deal  with  one- fourth  of  an  inch  in  twenty-four 
hours ;  and,  confessedly,  such  volume  will  only  be  found  on  a  few  days 
in  the  year.  In  the  towns  named  in  the  accompanying  tables  which 
have  been  sewered,  such  eilculations  Lave  not  been  made  other  than 
for  purposes  to  be  explained ;  and  yet  the  sewers  have  answered  their 
intended  purposes,  and  have  worked  through  dry  weather  and  through 
floods  of  rain  without  failure  or  injury,  up  to  the  present  time,  and 
no  one  in  the  districts  doubts  but  that  they  will  continue  to  do  so. 

Before  devising  a  scheme  of  sewerage,  the  district  should  he  most 
carefully  examined  so  as  to  obtain  a  eorrect  phiu  of  the  drainage  area, 
or  several  draiuage  areas^  us  the  case  may  be;  and  then  inquiry  should 
be  made  as  to ^ How  has  the  surface  water  passed  off  up  to  the  time 
of  such  examination,  and  with  what  effects  to  property]  In  somo 
instances,  as  at  Carlisle  and  at  York,  the  rivers  Etlen  and  Ouse  rise 
twenty  feet  veiiicai,  and  even  morCj  Hooding  vast  areas  on  either  side 
of  their  ordinary  channels,  and  every  lesser  brook  or  nattiral  stream  is 
affected  similarly.  The  maatimum  of  w*ater  in  natural  streams,  and 
in  rivers  and  streams  throughout  Great  Britain,  is  to  the  miiiimura 
about  three  hundred,  or  sometimes  even  four  hundred  to  one.  That 
is,  from  three  hundred  to  four  hundred  times  the  volumes  of  wator 
flow  off  in  extreme  rain  floods  more  than  the  ordinaiy  drainage  and 
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removed,  it  is  true,  wi  .-n'^    j  ^  x 

aiid  perhaps  dangeW  ."  •",.  .^^  ■*~"  "  wator-coum, 

,mi  ^       .       I  , ..' ' . 'Jjii  intolerable  nuisauoe  from  any 

— '  ihe  watcr-oloa^  j<f      , -^"^  .^'' v^  xi.        i.  i 

monly  constructr  ,  ".'-l^-^J---  ^^^^  ?"  T**!*-  *"»?  "'^""^f 

keeping  dean.  Y         v;- ;-'  l!^  i/^,  ^^  ?«P««'  »  »«*  "^''f -V 
ex.iei«««.    Tt  1  >r.-:r»' ',/■*><««  culYert  being  bo  much  larger  than 

the  ^^i/      j^J^^^''  ^^  ""^"^  *^^  foUowing  conclusions 
of  cSa^'  'V*^*'!i'\L^**'^"  VHlley  lines  should  never  be  converted 

remo    ^  i^^  Ho^  «hould  be  improved  to  admit  of  the  escai>e  of 

all  T^        <p7*^  "^$0^^^  manner. 

JZ^^'^j^d,  be  graduated  so  as  to  remove  roo^  yard,  street, 

1  ^  ^^^ft^^  should  remove  all  subsoil,  surface,  and  slop-water 

^t^^^^^  the  sewers. 
^  ^'^j^H^ers  should  have  flood- water  overflows  connected  with 
^f^/ferto,  so  as  to  lead  such  surplus  into  rivers  or  struams  direct 
f*^^^^tion  and  disinfection. 

»«<  ^  sc^®^  sliould  be  fully  ventilated.    Tliat  there  should  be  easy 

^^i^o/inspecting  and  full  means  for  flushing,  cleansing,  and  rejiairing. 

j^t  where  new  works  have  to  be  set  out  neither  scwerR  nor  drains 

L^d  enter  nor  pass  beneath  inhabited  buildings,  and  that  thcro 

^oM  be  full  means  for  external  ventilation  at  tlie  upper  ends  of 

jl  drains,   outside  the  walls  of  buildings.     Any  sewers   or  drains 

exvitiiig  under  houses  should  Ixi  air-tight  and  fully  ventilated,  so  as  to 

prevent  a  i30ssibility  of  internal  gaseous  contamination  to  such  house 

or  houses. 

That  sewers  should  not  join  at  right  angles.  But  that  tributary 
sewers  should  deliver  sewn^e  in  the  direction  of  the  main  flow  at  an 
angle  never  greater  than  thii-ty  degrees. 

That  sewers  at  all  curves,  or  change  of  direction,  should  have  extra 
fall  to  compensate  for  increased  fiiction. 

That  all  sewers  and  drains  should  bo  laid  in  straight  lines  and  at 
tnie  gradients  from  point  to  |>oint.  That  at  each  change  of  line  or 
gi*adicnt  there  should  l)e  means  of  inspection  and  of  cleansing  providi*d 
by  manholes  and  lamjiholes. 

That  sewers  should  never  join  at  the  snine  level,  but  that  the  tribu- 
tary aewcr  should  have  increased  full  at  the  junction  with  the  main  sewer. 
That  all  junctions  of  branch  sc^wers  and  house  drains  should  i>e 
above  the  ordinary  level  of  sewage  flow  in  the  main  sewer,  and  thut 
branch  sewers  and  house  drains  should  have  extra  fiill  before  and  at 
the  point  of  junction. 

Eiirthenware  pipes  above  twelve  inches  in  diameter  need  not  be 
used,  as,  in  g(»nenil,  thc».y  are  more  expensive  tlian  brick  sewers  oue- 
lialf  larger  in  sectional  an*a. 

All  bricks  for  sewers  should  be  moulded  to  the  radii  required. 
They  should  be  hard  and  vitreous^  iree  from  limo^  and  such  as  will 
endure  great  wear. 
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lie  best  hydraulic  mortar  should  be  made  and  used  fresh,  so  as  to 
^  <t>duce  sound  and  lasting  work. 

Earthenware  pii)es  of  equal  diameters  should  not  be  joined,  but  the 
lesser  should  join  the  greater,  and  there  should  be  extra  fall  at  the 
junction. 

The  inlets  to  all  pipe  drains  should  be  guarded  by  a  trap  or  by 
means  which  will  not  allow  any  substance  of  diameter  equal  to  the  full 
bore  of  the  pipe  to  be  inserted. 

At  all  manholes  there  should  be  means  of  flushing,  as  also  in  all 
flat  districts  and  at  the  upper  ends  of  branch  sewers  and  tributary  drains. 

Sewers  and  drains  act  as  land  drains  to  the  full  depth  to  which 
they  are  laid.  In  wet  subsoils  this  should  be  considered  in  settling 
the  sectional  dimensions  of  sewers  and  drains. 

Sewage  may  be  discharged  into  rivers,  and  into  the  sea,  without 
injury  to  health,  if  proper  means  are  used  to  dilute  or  to  Alter  and 
disinfect  the  fluid  refuse. 

Sewage,  under  certain  conditions,  may  be  applied  to  land  for  agri- 
cultural use,  so  as  to  be  the  cheapest  mode  of  disposing  of  the  same. 

Large  volumes  of  sewage  should  not  be  concentrated  and  poured 
out  at  any  one  point.  Several  points  of  discharge,  as  wide  apart  as 
poBsible,  will  allow  of  fuller  dilution. 

A  duplicate  system  of  sewers  cannot  be  necessary  under  any  circum* 
stances.  If  there  are  natural  streams  they  must  not  be  used  as  sewers. 

It  may  be  stated  generally  that  town  sewerage  is  piucticable.  That 
18,  sewers  which  will  perform  the  required  work  can  be  executed,  and 
at  a  cost  within  the  means  of  the  poorest  body  of  ratepayers. 

Supposing  a  sewer  did  not  exist  in  the  metropolis,  then,  according  to 
the  cost  of  public  sewers  in  other  places  named  in  the  tables  hereto 
impended,  the  money  required  to  sewer  the  whole  metropolis,  to 
include  outlets,  should  not  exceed  i»336,333^.  ts,  Sd,  That  is,  for 
instance,  340,000  houses  at  3^.  i8«.  Sd,  each,  this  being  the  average  for 
the  public  sewerage  of  the  nine  towns  named  in  the  tables. 

The  metropolis  is,  no  doubt,  an  exception,  but  most  certainly  not 
to  the  fearful  extent,  as  to  cost,  publicly  stated.  If  an  outlay  of  i^ 
sterling  per  head  be  taken,  this  will  give  below  three  millions  sterling. 
The  cost  of  public  sewers  for  Birmingham  will  be  at  about  the  rate 
of  iL  sterling  per  head;  but  the  main  sewers  at  Birmingham  will 
drain  three  times  the  existing  population. 

The  main  outlet  sewers  in  Carlisle  will  serve  for  three  times  the 
present  population.  In  Wigan  the  public  sewers,  including  outlet, 
and  most  difficult  work  in  passing  beneath  rivers  and  canal,  will  cost 
lather  less  than  1^.  per  head  of  the  population.  In  all  the  towns 
named  in  this  paper  a  useful  sewer  scarcely  existed  within  the  areas 
named  prior  to  the  execution  of  the  works  referred  to  in  the  tables. 
The  whole  work  had  to  be  done,  which  is  not  the  case  with  the 
metropolis. 

In  Carlisle,  the  average  cost  of  executing  house-drains,  including 
water<doBet,  yard-sinks,  dec.,  complete,  was  61  28.  id.  per  house,  for 
self-contained  houses. 
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For  the  same  description  of  work,  but  without  a  water-closet,  the 
average  cost  per  house  was  5^.  Ss.  ^d. 

The  cost  of  executing  house-drains,  with  soil-pan  complete,  for 
tenement  houses,  was  i^.  63,  ^d.  per  tenement  And  for  the  same 
description  of  work,  but  without  soil-pan,  the  average  cost  per  tene- 
ment was  il,  108, 

The  reasons  for  the  larger  sums,  when  there  are  no  soil-pans,  are, 
that  soil-pans  are  placed  generally  at  or  above  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  consequently  the  drains  are  not  laid  so  deep,  and  have 
much  better  gradients.  To  drain  a  cesspool  the  pipes  must  be  laid 
below  the  bottom  of  such  cesspool ;  hence  the  increased  cost  of  the 
labour. 

In  Wigan  cottages  are  drained  at  a  first  cost,  complete,  for  material 
and  labour,  of  about  i^.  J  8, 

In  Alnwick  the  whole  of  the  houses  are  drained,  and  there  are 
about  1000  water-closets  and  soil-pans  in  use. 

In  Berwick-upon-Tweed  there  are  several  hundred  houses  drained, 
having  water-closets  and  soil-pans  in  use,  and  in  all  the  other  towns 
named  in  the  tables  the  greater  number  of  the  hoilses  are  drained, 
and  many  have  water-closets  or  soil-pans  in  use.* 

SUUemerU  showing  the  Population^  Number  of  Houses^  Length  oj 
Sewers,  Number  of  Manholes,  Lamphdes,  and  Gulliea,  the  Total 
Cost  of  PuMic  Sewerage  Works  in  the  several  Towns  named,  arid 
the  Amount  required,  per  Annum,  to  Repay  the  PrincipcU  and 
Interest  in  Thirty  Years, 


Town. 

Fopola- 
Uon. 

Number 

of 
houses. 

Total 

IcDf^h  of 

public 

sewers. 

III 

Total  cost  of 

public  sewerage 

works. 

Amount  per 

an.  required 

to  repay 

interest  in 
thirty  years. 

Alnwick  .  . 
Berwick  .  . 
Carlisle    .  . 
Chorley    .  . 
Lancaster  . 
Morpeth  .  . 
Ormskirk   . 
Penrith    .  . 
Tynemouth 

7,016 

10,067 

46,310 

ia/J84 

14.604 

4,096 

5.548 

6,668 

a9,i7o 

947 
1,451 
4.M3 

a,337 
4,698 
580 
94a 
1,344 
4,478 

Yards. 
II. 134 

7,995 

a4,o79 

13,405 

ia,8ao 

7.171 

6.839 

7.154 

17.871 

84 

91 

430 

ia6 

a44 

aa 

a8 
114 
a76 

140 
ia8 
366 
a8a 
aS8 

84 

7a 

48 

559 

X       s.    d. 

4,3a7  18  10 

5,649     I     4 

43,310    6    7 

10,547    4     7 

9,a45     5     7 

4.7ao    0     9 

4,984    8     7 

3,109     0     0 

14,404  18     5 

£.     s.  d. 
450    5  10 
346  14    0 
1.348     1     3 
609  19    8 
534  13     9 
157    6    a 
17*     9    8 
179  16     I 
717     8    5 

Total.  .  .  . 

Ii6,i63 

i8,890 

108,464 

1,113 

1,965 

74.196    4     8 

4,196   i5  10 

N.B.  Population  to  houses  6*15.  Private  works,  such  as  house- dmina,  ymrd- 
Binks,  soil-pans,  &c.,  cost  about  equal  rates  to  the  above.  I  have  found  from 
experience  that  the  cost  of  private  works  of  drainage  and  of  water-supply  fittings  is 
about  equal  to  the  cost  of  public  works  of  sewerage  and  of  water  supply. 


*  A  water  closet  is  the  more  expensive  apparatus,  having  valves,  cistern,  kc. 
Soil- pans  are  the  common  article,  having  no  valve  nor  cistern,  but  a  syphon-trap 
and  a  supply  of  water  direct  from  the  house-servioe  or  street-main. 
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Statement  ahowing  the  Average  Cost  of  Pvhlic  Sewerage  Works  in  the 
severed  Towns  named,  together  with  the  Average  Sum  and  Rate  in 
the  Pound  required  per  Annum  to  Repay  the  Principal  amd 
Interest  in  Thirty  Years, 


Arerage  ooat  of  worka. 

Average  amount  required  to  repay  principal 
and  interest  in  thirtj  years. 

Town. 

Perhoufl©. 

Per  hMd. 

Per  house. 

Per  head. 

Bateinthe^ 

£    8.      d 

£    E.    d. 

£    8.     d. 

£    8.      d. 

£.    8.    d. 

Alnwick.  . 

4  "     4 

0  12     4 

053 

0    0     8 

005 

Berwick  .  . 

3  17  lo 

0  II     3 

:  1 1\ 

007 

0    0    3i 

Carlisle   .  . 

5  13    4 

0  17     8 

010 

006 

Chorley  .  . 

4  lo     3 

0  16    8 

0   B   r 

0    0  II 

006 

Lancaster  . 

386 

0  la     8 

0       3    II; 

0    0    8 

0    0    ^J 
006 

Morpeth.  . 

4  13    9 

0  13     3 

053 

009 

Ormskirk  . 

3     3    4 

0  10    9 

037 

0    0    7j 

004 

Penrith  .  . 

263 

094 

095 

0    0    6i 

003 

Tynemouth 

^  15     4 

086 

0    3    «i 

006 

005 

Average .  . 

3  18     8 

0  la    9I 

0    4    6J 

009 
nearly. 

005 
nearly. 

Houses  for  Working  Men :  their  Arrangement,  Drainage,  and 
Ventilation.  By  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Hartshorne,  Rector  of 
Holdersby. 

THEKE  are  no  subjects  of  social  importance  at  the  present  day 
more  deserving  consideration  than  the  best  methods  to  be  adopted 
for  insuring  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  working  classes.  In  propor- 
tion as  efforts  are  made  to  improve  the  houses  they  live  in,  the  occu- 
pants themselves  will  become  not  only  more  healthy,  but  more  tiseful 
members  of  the  community.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  general 
interest  prevails  on  such  a  subject ;  that  the  great  work  of  the  day  is  to 
improve  the  condition  of  the  people,  and  whatsoever  directly  or 
remotely  contributes  to  this  end  is  entitled  to  serious  attention.  In- 
deed, the  subject  of  labourers'  cottages  has  already  engaged  the  notice 
of  several  wealthy  proprietors,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  many  indi- 
viduals are  desirous  of  erecting  dwellings  for  their  workmen  and 
dependents  on  a  good  system,  if  they  knew  how  to  do  it  at  a  moderate 
cost.  Nor  is  the  matter  of  economy  the  only  difficulty  often  com- 
plained of,  as  sound  ideas  respecting  the  arrangements  are  often 
wanting,  and  thus  needlessly  expensive  and  inconvenient  buildings  are 
erected  with  which  the  owners  and  the  tenants  are  dissatisfied  alike. 
It  will,  therefore,  be  my  endeavour  in  the  few  observations  to  which 
I  am  necessarily  restricted  by  time,  to  offer  some  practical  suggestions 
on  the  subject  of  building  labourers'  houses^  the  main  principles  that 
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should  be  adhered  to^  and  some  points  of  detail  indispensable  in  their 
constraotion. 

Before  all  other  considerations  the  htcdth  of  the  inhabitants  must  be 
attentively  provided  for  and  secured. 

It  is  therefore  desirable  to  choose  an  open  space  and  a  sloping 
ground:  the  one  advantage  secures  air,  the  other  a  &11  for  the 
drainaga  The  drainage  should  be  arranged  in  connexion  with  the 
house  itself.  It  should  pass  under  and  entirely  around  it.  This  is 
essential  for  the  preservation  of  the  walls,  and  more  particularly  for 
the  health  of  the  inmates.  It  is  impossible  to  insist  too  strongly  upon 
the  necessity  of  a  complete  system  of  drainage.  All  the  sur&ce  water 
should  be  carried  away  immediately  it  falls,  either  by  a  natural  or 
artificial  outlet,  that  is,  by  spouting  round  the  house  or  by  drains 
beneath  its  eaves,  for  if  the  water  soaks  into  the  ground  from  the 
drippings  of  the  roof,  the  foundations  become  sapped  and  weakened, 
and  this  excess  of  moisture  speedily  affects  the  interior,  the  plaster 
near  the  floor  becoming  discoloured  or  green.  A  close  vapour  in- 
visibly hangs  suspended  in  the  rooms,  and  the  wife,  who  is  generally 
left  at  home  to  provide  for  her  husband  and  take  charge  of  their 
children,  becomes  languid  and  ailing,  feeble  and  dispirited.  By  degrees 
she  exchanges  her  ruddy  glow  of  comeliness  for  the  pale  and  sallow 
complexion  that  indicates  diseas&  What  a  chilling  welcome  for  the 
husband  on  his  return  from  a  day  of  toil !  His  comforts,  few  enough 
probably  before,  are  reduced  still  lower.  He  instinctively  turns  from 
his  cheerless  home  to  seek  among  other  scenes  that  relief  which  damp 
and  sickness  have  driven  away  from  his  own  fireside. 

A  dry  floor  is  of  the  utmost  importance  for  health  as  well  as  for 
cleanliness.  It  should  be  laid  with  bricks,  quarries,  or  flags,  upon  a 
prepared  or  a  concrete  foundation,  so  that  all  moisture  may  speedily 
e8ca|)e,  or,  as  the  case  may  be,  prevented  from  rising.  The  very  smell 
of  an  eaitheu  floor,  which  is  also  most  commonly  uneven  or  frdl  of 
holes,  is,  especially  in  wet  weather,  offensive  and  sickening.  It  op- 
presses the  senses  immediately  the  poor  man's  house  is  entered,  and 
if  it  is  thus  noisome  to  those  who  visit  the  sick  in  their  professional 
capacity,  or  to  others  in  their  errands  of  mercy,  to  those  who  remain 
merely  for  a  few  minutes,  how  injurious  must  it  be  to  the  helpless 
inmates  who  are  consigned  to  breathe  such  an  impure  atmosphere 
continually,  who  pursue  their  work  for  hours,  and  eat  their  scanty 
meal,  and  seek  their  nightly  repose  under  a  dewy  effluvia  chai^ged  with 
the  seeds  of  disease  and  deatL 

It  has  too  often  been  my  duty  to  enter  such  habitations,  and  to 
observe  under  these  little  suspected  symptoms  the  forerunners  of 
disease.  I  have  frequently  heard  the  indigent  sufferers  express  the 
hoi)e  that  their  landlord  would  do  something  to  mend  their  floor. 
'  It  is  a  damp,  poor  place  that  we  live  in,  and  some  of  us  are  always 
ailing.'  Unhappy  people,  how  little  do  they  know  the  cause,  and 
that  they  are  surrounded  by  a  worse  evil  than  what  is  apparent.  For 
so  long  as  the  labourer's  dwelling  remains  without  an  adequate 
drainage  around  it,  his  natural  energies  and  his  health  are  as  unpro- 
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tected  aA  n  citj  withotit  walla  Every  disease  oan  sueeeasfully  attack 
him  in  ita  turn,  tliuugk  he  himself  is  ignorant  of  tlio  reason,  and  at 
every  fresh  attack  bis  strength  becomes  njore  unequal  to  tbe  combat 
In  these  wretched  abodes  Hfe  walk^  hand  in  baud  with  death. 

Bat,  although  my  own  ideas  are  very  decided  upon  the  correspond- 
ing progreas  of  health  and  di-ainagej  1  wiJI  not  leave  the  statement 
made  to  he  BUpported  onlyl»y[)eiiional  convictiom  In  the  eighteenth 
annual  Report  of  the  Begiatrar-Genei'al^  just  publiahedj  there  are  some 
statements  entirely  contirmatory  of  these  viewa. 

The  return  for  Bedford  says,  that  *  the  great  majority  of  deatha 
from  searlatina  and  other  zymotic  di&easea  have  occurred  in  the  worst 
di'^ned  and  most  densely  fjopukted  di&triets/  Again,  the  report 
froox  Manniugtree,  in  E&:iex,  states  that  several  fatal  civ^s  of  tjphua 
and  scsirlatina  have  occurred  in  the  parish  of  Ramsey^  which  is  situate 
a  few  miles  from  Hiirwich*  I  consider  Ramsey  to  be  the  moat  un* 
healthy  parish  in  this  district.  There  is  a  large  tract  of  marah  land 
GurrounJing  the  village,  and,  aa  &r  aa  I  can  leara^  a  great  want  of 
dralDage  ex^ta.  Some  sanitary  meaaures  ought  to  be  at  onoe  put 
in  motion,  otherwise  the  iuhahitanta  must  continue  to  suBer  from  a 
diseaae  which  is  so  prevalent  in  almost  every  cottager's  residence  in 
the  parish** 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  agreeable  to  take  the  results  of  a  different 
system.  The  same  valuable  body  of  sstatistics,  speaking  of  the  healthy 
condition  of  Llverpooli  goea  on  to  mention  the  state  of  West  Derby. 
'  The  district  has  been,^  it  say  a,  '  during  all  the  quarter  In  a  very 
healthy  state*  which  may,  in  a  gn^at  degree,  be  owing  to  the  extent 
of  street  and  house  diaining,  street  cleansing,  and  other  exodlent 
sanitary  improvements  that  have  been  adopted  by  the  Corporation  of 
Liverpool/  At  Wigan,  also,  sanitary  improvements  are  progressing; 
the  deaths  are  considerably  under  the  average.  No  sraall-poXj 
measles^  scarlatina,  hooping  cough,  or  cholera;  the  sewering,  water 
su]>plyj  paving,  and  scavengiag  of  the  town  are  in  a  very  sati^faetory 
state,  its  appearance  now  offers  an  agreeable  contrast  to  other 
mimufacturing  towns  lu  this  district. 

Thest^  facta  are  encouraging,  aa  they  show  that  the  high  mortality 
in  the  Lancashire  districts  may  be  greatly  diminished,  and  that  suh- 
atantial  improvements^  ai"e  followed  by  immediate  results.  It  is 
unnecessaiy  to  in^isit  further  on  the  gi'cat  imjfortance  of  draining, 
whether  as  it  alfecta  a  large  area  or  is  con£ned  to  the  limits  of  a 
cottage^  tor  it  cannot  for  a  moment  be  questioned  that  the  health  of 
those  dei>endent  on  the  wealth  of  the  upper  classes  devolves  upon 
them  naturally  for  protection,  nor  is  it  less  the  obligation  of  a  poli* 
tioal  economist  than  it  ia  tlie  duty  of  oommon  humanity  to  provide 
for  its  security. 

After  this  consideration,  the  local  anthorities  may  be  fiiirly  called 
upon  to  enforce  regulations  for  the  abatement  of  any  nuiaanee  arising 
from  the  various  sIojjs  and  refuse  that  are  cast  out  before  cott^ige 
dtjora.  How  often  is  decency  offended  by  the  accumulation  of  tilth 
tliat  lies  in  fi'oot;  iridescent  with  putrefaetion  and  noi^iome  in  the 
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air.  Here,  again,  may  be  seen  the  certain  seed-plots  of  disease,  from 
whence  issue  the  poisonous  vapours  that  bring  on  fevers  and  death. 
The  most  pliilosophical  of  Latin  poets  has  not  omitted  to  notice  the 
danger  of  such  exhalations,  and  professional  men  of  our  day  have 
proved,  without  the  previous  experience  of  Lucretius*  and  Galen,t 
that  they  ai*e  loaded  with  malaria  and  infection.  { 

The  same,  if  not  greater,  ill  effects  arise  from  open  gutters  and  cess- 
pools, where  the  surface  impurities  are  retained  and  left  to  carry 
themselves  off  by  evaporation.  Everyone  condemns  such  evils,  but 
few  people  consider  that  they  arise,  not  so  much  from  the  indolence 
and  slatternly  habits  of  the  occupcuits  of  the  houses,  as  they  do  from 
the  neglect  of  the  proprietors  in  not  having  provided  the  means  of 
remedy  by  giving  them  a  proper  drainage. 

Unless  this  is  attended  to,  so  as  to  ensure  a  conveyance  for  all  the 
waste  liquids,  the  walls  will  soon  grow  damp,  the  tenants  discon- 
tented and  unhealthy,  and  their  habits  will  become,  it  may  be  in- 
voluntarily, filthy  and  degraded. 

A  sunny  aspect  gives  cheerfulness  to  the  inmates  more  than  any 
artificial  stimulants  that  can  be  supplied.  It  elevates  the  spirit  at 
the  commencement  of  the  day,  and  sends  forth  the  workman  in  plea- 
sant courage  to  his  labour;  and  besides  this,  it  imparts  a  genial 
warmth  to  his  dwelling,  which  no  amount  of  fuel  can  produce.} 


*  The  idea  of  the  illustrious  Sydenham,  that  malarious  vapours,  arising  from  the 
earth,  induced  diseases,   was  not  entirely  new  in  his  day  {OhiervaJtwnmm  Mtdi- 
carum,  i.  5),  since  Lucretius  had  alluded  to  it  in  the  following  lines  :  — 
Atque  ea  vis  omnis  morborum,  pestilitasque, 
Aut  extrinsecus,  ut  nubes,  nebula}que  supeme 
Per  coelum  veniunt,  aut  ipsa  sippe  coorta 
De  terra  surgunt,  ubi  putrorem  himiida  nacta  est, 
Intcmpestivis  pluviisque,  et  solibus  iota. 
The  opinions  of  Galen  respecting  malaria  and  the  propagation  of  epidemics  were 
considurably  in  advance  of  those  held  by  Hippocrates,  or  even  by  Paulus  ./Ggineta, 
who  flouriHned  after  oitlier  of  tliem.     Upon  carefully  looking  through  the  writings 
of  Hippocrates,  tbougli  he  is  very  diflfuRO  on  the  subjects  of  air,  seasons,  water,  &c., 
I  have  not  perceived  any  observation  tending  to  show  that  he  considered  either  an 
ill-drained  district  or  a  badly- ventilated  house  a  source  of  febrile  sickness.     Paulus 
i¥]gineta  ascribed  the  origin  of  pestilential  diseases  not  merely  to  the  state  of  the 
seasons,  but  also  to  the  nature  of  a  country,  which  he  says  will  often  occasion 
common  diseases,  either  from  its  lying  adjacent  to  marshes  or  to  some  deep  pit 
emitting  a  deleterious  and  pernicious  exhalation.     But  Galen  (whose  works  Paulus 
iEginota  had  both  studied  and  abridged)  had  maintained  that  the  state  of  the  at- 
mosphere materially  affected  the  conditions  of  health  by  generating  epidemics,  and 
that  living  in  the  vicinity  of  a  gulf  like  the  Charonian,  from  which  miasmata  wero 
exhaled,  was  a  prolific  source  of  disease. — Paulus  Aif/inefa,  1.  ii.  §  35. 

t  Galen,  as  quoted  by  Adams. — Paultts  jEifintta^  Sydenham  edition,  L  ii.  §39. 
X  Ammianus  Marcclliuus,  in  noticing  a  pestilence  that  broke  out  at  Amidas  in  the 
fourth  century,  thus  notices  some  of  its  causes  :  Nimietatem  frigoris  aut  calorii^ 
vel  humoris  vel  siccitatia,  pestilentias  gignere  philosophi  et  illustres  media 
tradiderunt.  Uude  aocolentes  loca  palustria  vel  humecta,  tusses  et  oculares 
casus,  et  similia  perferunt,  contra  confines  caloribus,  tepore  febrium  arescunt, 
L  xix.  c.  4. 

§  Proinde  calor  quoniam  solis,  lumenque  profusum 
Perveuiunt  uostros  ad  sonsus,  et  loca  tiugunt. — Lucretius. 
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^"      Willi  Q  reduced  duty  on  glass,  liglit*  may  now  be  introduced  with 
freedom  J  &&  well  as  a  gcKMi  ventiJatiou,  Tvithout  the  leajst  expemae* 

TIiosm;  couversiint  with  the  classical  writers  will  recollect  that, 
amonggt  the  causes  assigned  by  Thucydides  for  the  irruption  of  the 
pUigtit  at  AtheuBfi  he  mentions  the  bad  rentilation  of  the  cottager ; 
whilst  Livy,  in  describing  the  pestilence  at  Home,  attributes  its 
origiTj  to  H  similar  cause.J  But  we  need  neither  refer  to  ancient  or 
even  modem  writera  to  account  for  the  evils  arising  from  a  want  of 
proper  veotilation,  since  ita  effinjta  are  irooiediHtely  forced  on  us  by 
111  At  btiavy  and  fctid  atmosphere  which  oppresses  us  ujton  entering  a 

"  chamj^r  from  which  the  external  air  has  been  eicckidetL 
"^^itbout  having  recourse  to  artificiai  means,  a  good  ventibtion 
wUl,  with  difficulty,  he  introduced   into  cottages;   but  a  goo*i  i\m[ 
omy  be  effected  by  ventilators  over  the  fii^eplaces,  or  air-gratings  Dear 
the  ceilings^  which  may  be  stopped  up  in  cold  weather,  and  certainly 

(no  one  should  think  of  erecting  a  building  of  the  h\miblest  pretcm- 
moDs  without  leaving  grated  openings  far  a  current  of  fresh  air  to 
puss  oontinnally  between  the  ceilings  and  the  roo^  or  beneath  the 
Hoor. 
I  hfkWB  dwelt  npon  these  fhndnmental  principles  of  drainage, 
iewiftge,  aspect,  light,  iintl  ventilation,  because  they  are  the  fin*t  con- 
i^dezntions  to  engtige  the  attention  of  an  architect,  and*  as  I  have 
perhaim  shown,  of  paramount  importance  to  all  others^  If  his  building 
lack  theie  five  orders  of  health,  no  amount  of  ornament  (and  oi*na- 
ment  is  of  the  last  concern  in  building  labourers^  cottages)  can  eom- 
[jensate  for  their  want  Decoration  iu  such  buildings  ia  both  out  of 
pla43©  and  is  a  Wiiste  of  money — money  which,  otherwise  employed 
in  easentialB,  would  proiiuce  substantial  good,  whilst  an  attention  to 
these  fundamental  principles  wLtl  tend  to  guard  and  preserve  th^ 
labourer's  daily  bappinems,  will  impart  cheerfuln^e,  will  engure 
h^.lth,  and,  it  maybe  added,  will  establish  decent  habits  and  morality 
in  his  family. 

A  plentiful  snpply  of  water,  both  hard  and  soffc,  should  be  secured, 
more  espechiUy  the  latter ;  and  if  cottages  are  constructed  n&  they 
ought  to  be,  a  provision  will  he  made  bo  amply  that  they  will  never 
be  without  it§ 

*  Titmvius  t1]U9  ipe^ks  of  the  tmpDrlAiics  of  admitting  plenty  of  tight  inlo 
dw«illi]igit :  '  DttitiiA  «^ifioift  ui  luminoBa  m.'at,  oportei  (rurari ;  sed  qnm  ttiiit  »d 
viUiw,  fiu]iltom  vidcutur  ms^t  idto  quod  |Miiiea  ntilllus  vlcml  potest  obstare  -  in 
urlw*  iiut€m  aut  cooimutiium  parietmn  alLitudiued  aui  auguatis  looi  icnpodiuado 
faciuut  objcLjritAtCj/ — Lib^  vj^  c*  6* 

f    '  'EsrtifTfc  tautoix  ptaWoi'^  wp^t  rm  usrci^x**^*  irdvy  ttai  ^  ^tfyKo^dii  Ik  twv 

nXk"  iv  KuKviiitt^  wviytipali^  wpa  It^vq  ^laiTtitfdvtaPy  £  ^&6poc   ^i^tyfiru,  oviivl 

X  c^  cull uv ID  miBUiruta  oiatiis  generis  i^nimA-titiiim^  et  odor^  taBolito  urbancw  et 
mgnmiem  ooolertum  ta  lyct^  t«*otJt,  mniix  et  vigiUtia  ungebat^  nunwleriaciue  iuviceiii 
fte^anUglo  ipSK  vulgjvbjuit  mar  bos. — ^Llvli,  Dec,  i.  Lib.  lii,  c.  6. 

f  ThiH  qu««ticiti  hm*  be^n  fully  trcsiLtcd  af  witb  otfaem  nf  a  kindred  imture,  in  the 
ft^iTiiirnble  i./6*cri>ati^ru  on  ihe  £tionomtf  0/  tAe  Pubhe  IlraUh^  bv  George  Lloyd, 
U.D.     KenaliAW.     184  S. 
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A  great  deal  might  here  be  said  upon  this  vital  sabject^  but  I  cui 
only  name  it  to  show  it  is  not  entirely  forgotten.  There  are  other 
lK)int8  which  are  now  more  pressing,  because  they  belong  to  the 
arrangements  indispensable  in  every  working  man*s  house.  It  ia  tha 
last  general  feature  of  the  system  that  shall  be  mentioned.  It  ia  the 
necessity  of  providing  more  than  one  bed-room  in  every  laboorei^a 
dwelling.  The  evils  of  indiscriminately  crowding  all  ages  and  aexes 
together  in  the  same  sleeping-room  is  revolting  to  our  beat  notions  of 
decency,  health,  and  morality.  The  visits  of  every  dergjrman,  and  of 
every  medical  practitioner,  to  those  abodes  where  the  whole  and  the 
sick  are  mingled  together  in  the  same  apartment,  and  »where^  fre- 
quently, the  living  and  the  dead  lie  near  each  other,  testify  with  one 
accord  against  a  state  of  things  so  shocking  and  unnatural.*  These 
circumstances,  whilst  they  add  to  the  patients  of  the  latter,  com- 
pletely paralyse  all  the  teaching  of  the  former,  and  defeat  all  his 
efforts  for  their  moral  improvement  It  is  unnecessary  to  deaoribe 
the  bad  effects  of  a  prevalent  habit  that  must  be  too  fitmiliar  to 
those  who  enter  the  abodes  of  poverty  and  distress,  nor  shall  I  draw 
a  picture  of  those  scenes  of  neglect  and  impurity  which  are  so  often 
witnessed  by  the  physician  and  the  divine.  How  unavailing  will  be 
the  efforts  of  the  one  to  check  the  progress  of  infection  when  he  sees 
no  means  of  separating  the  healthy  from  the  sick  1  How  hopeleas  ii 
it  for  the  other  to  convey  a  chaate  and  spiritual  tone  of  feeling  to  a 
household  thus  habituated  to  witness  indelicacy  and  vicel 

The  daily  habits  of  the  inmates — habits  which  are  unavoidably 
forced  on  them,  because  natural  modesty  has  no  place  of  refuge- 
counteract  all  that  the  minister  or  district  visitor  can  attempt.  It  ia^ 
indeed,  but  rarely — and  I  now  speak  from  many  years*  experience — 
that,  in  entering  the  sick  chamber  of  the  labouring  classes,  you  find 
those  arrangements  upstairs  that  are  essential  to  promote  cleanly 
habits,  that  are  indispensable  for  health,  or  that  are  compatible  with 
the  common  views  of  morality. 

But  I  willingly  turn  from  a  description  of  evils  so  repugnant  to  our 
ideas  both  of  propriety  and  humanity,  and  I  shall  now  proceed  to  show 
that  these  evils  are  within  the  reach  of  remedy ;  that  I  am  not  advo- 
cating the  adoption  of  schemes  impracticable,  nor  wishing,  by  an 
extravagant  and  unremunerative  outlay,  to  place  the  working  man  in 
a  habitation  unsuitable  to  his  condition  in  society. 

The  relative  duties  betwixt  a  landed  proprietor  (I  allude  now  to  the 
agricultural  districts)  and  the  poor  on  his  estates,  seems  to  stand  thus 
aH  re8]>ects  his  moral  obligations  towards  the  community: 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  an  act  of  selfishness  and  of  inhumanity  on  his 
part  towards  working  men,  to  pull  down  houses  for  the  sake  of  driving 
them  into  other  parishes.  This  is  often  done  by  proprietors  under 
the  hope  of  lessening  the  parochial  burdens   upon  their  estate,  or, 


*  The  recently  printed  statistics  of  Northampton  County  Gaol  (Oct.  19,  1857X 
sliow  that  out  of  3367  commitments  for  six  preceding  years,  566  lived  at  the  time 
of  their  committal  in  dwellings  that  had  but  one  sleeping  room. 
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it  ma^  be,  of  giving  iootb  priTftcj  to  their  own  dotnami  Begardle^ 
of  the  iJi justice  tbey  iioiliot  on  the  towns^  or  upon  the  neighbouriiig  oom* 
muni  ties,  and  blind  to  the  interests  of  the  farm  ei%  their  tenttnte,  who  are 
thus  highly  iaconvenieneed  by  having  to  procure  their  labourerg  froiXL 
adjoining  yiDages^  they  further  violate  a  natitral  right  which  the  poor 
have  to  dwell  on  the  spot  where  God  planted  their  forefathers.  They 
destroy  the  lat)ourer'B  ioierest  in  the  soil^  and  weaken  hie  attach ment 
to  hid  native  land.  'In  the  c^ctdations  of  such  proprietors^'  ae 
8ismQndi  retnarksj  when  fipeakiiig  of  the  eyictionB  of  Sutherlandshire, 
*  the  livei  of  men  ap|iear  only  &»  ciphers.  They  oitculate^  hut  the 
flifectioDS,  the  recollections,  the  hopes  of  the  unhappy  people  disponed 
ofj  are  not  elements  subject  to  calculation** 

But^  on  the  other  hand,  simply  because  a  proprietor  is  wealthy,  it 
catmot  reasonably  be  expected  that  he  should  erect  hous^  for  thoeo 
whose  only  oetensihle  claim  is  that  they  live  near  his  property.  He 
is  not  equitably  called  upon  to  build  house.s  for  any  others  than  those 
who  live  actutdly  upon  his  estate*  These  persons^  however,  naturally 
devolve  on  his  care* 

Tery  gpe&t  exertiona  haye  been  made  within  the  la^rt  few  yeat^  by 
an  ilhistrious  personage,  and  by  some  of  our  most  tufluential  noble* 
men,  to  mitigate  the  evils  already  pointed  out  \  and  they  have  tried — 

»«tieces^ul]y  tried— ^with  much  paius  and  thought,  such  methods  for 
providing  for  the  working  man's  comfort  aa  seemed  most  likely  to 
combine  economy  with  utility, 

It  is  to  their  labours  io  the  eause  of  benevolence  and  philanthropy 
that  I  must  appeal  for  proof  that  the  system  hitherto  enforced  i^  per* 
fectly  feasible  ;  and  the  attention  must  be  still  further  invited  whilst 
it  ia  shown  how  successful — how  hujmine  and  imtriotic^thoy  have 
been  in  their  great  exfienditure* 

It  will  hardly  have  escaped  recollection,  that  a  little  more  than 
tan  years  ago  his  Hoyal  HJghn^e  the  Prince  Consort  presided  at  a 
meeting  at  Exeter  Hall,  and  delivered  an  address  on  the  iniportauoe 
of  improving  the  dwelliugs  of  the  poor.  The  observations  he  so 
happily  made  on  the  occasion  were  not  without  el^ect,  and  various 
efforts  were  subsequeiitly  made  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
labou nng  class esr     I  need  not  advert  to  the  establishment  of  model 

(lodging-i^ouses,  as  they  have  generally  turned  out  both  a  good  in- 
teefement  and  a  great  addition  to  the  health  and  comforts  of  the  poor* 
Kor  yet  to  the  Licensed  Lodgmgs  Act,  further  than  to  state  that  the 
salntary  wisdom  of  this  enactment  haa  been  admirably  proved  in  the 
neighbouring  town  of  Wolverhampton,  where,  according  to  the  latest 
accounts  I  have  seen,  upwards  of  511,000  people  passed  through  the 
ludging-houses  in  tliat  town  without  leaving  a  single  case  of  fever 
behind  them. 

Wm  R<jyal  Highness  has  completely  felt  the  importance  of  the  sub^ 
^ject  immediately  under  notice,  having  evinced,  by  the  well -planned 


•  Eiitdti  sar  rEcoii<ifnie  Po/iVrV/u^.     Sc©  this  oulject  lliVoil|glt«d  in  Cb^p,  mi.  of 
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cottages  lie  has  erected,  that  good  taste  and  picturesque  effect  may  be 
combined  within  the  bounds  of  moderate  expense ;  and  has,  moreover, 
shown,  by  an  illuHtrious  example,  that  tlie  comforts  of  the  labourer 
are  deemed  fitting  objects  for  Kojal  consideration. 

The  attention  bestowed  on  this  subject  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Gore  in 
providing  for  the  accommodation  of  labourers  on  some  of  the  lands 
belonging  to  the  Crown  is  also  a  })roof  how  much  good  may  be  effected 
when  the  arrangements  of  these  buildings  receive  such  careful  study  as 
he  has  given  them.  Since  185 1  he  has  caused  upwards  of  100  new  ones 
to  be  erected.  The  expense  of  these  varies  according  to  the  localitiea 
What  is  suitable  at  Bagshot,  in  Yorkshire,  and  in  Surrey,  would 
scarcely  be  sufficiently  ornamental  or  worthy  of  more  public  situations. 
Upon  looking  through  the  plans  and  specifications,  with  which  he 
has  most  obligingly  furnished  me  for  this  occasion,  I  have  not  been 
less  struck  by  the  internal  advantages  of  ventilation  and  airiness  they 
possess — with  all  that  conduces  to  cleanliness,  health,  and  propriety — 
than  with  the  discretion  and  well-adjusted  economy  with  which  he 
has  used  the  revenues  placed  at  his  disposal. 

I  much  regret  that  I  cannot  enter  more  fully  into  these  plans,  as  they 
are  deserving  of  much  more  attention  than  our  limited  time  permits 
them  to  receive,* 

In  adducing  the  example  afforded  by  his  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  it  should  be  premised  that  the  social  condition  of 
the  agricultural  labourers  in  the  north,  both  from  its  climate  and  the 
habits  of  the  people,  widely  differs  from  that  of  the  midland  or 
southern  districta  This  will  at  once  accoxmt  for  the  continuance  of 
placing  the  sleeping-rooms  downstairs,  where  it  is  generally  in  a  recess  of 
the  common  living-room.  Yet,  objectionable  as  this  practice  is,  it  would 
cause  little  less  than  an  agrai'iaTi  revolution  to  disturb  the  old  habits. 
The  prevalence,  too,  of  the  l)ondage  system  necessitates  the  introduc- 
tion of  some  features  which  may  be  dispensed  with  in  the  houses  of 
our  artisans.  The  Duke  of  Northumberland  has,  however,  built  all 
his  cottages  on  such  a  plan  as  is  most  likely  to  meet  the  wants  of  his 
de])endant8.  They  are  most  commonly  of  one  story  high,  built  of 
stone :  they  are  well  drained,  ventilated,  and  dry.  The  living-rooms 
are  as  much  as  sixteen  feet  by  foui-teen  feet  six  inches.  Every  requi- 
site attention  is  paid  to  the  drainage  and  flooring. 

There  are  592  bondagera*  cottages,  and  787  cottages  for  independent 
labourers,  on  his  Grace's  Northumberland  property. 

His  Grace  has  extensively  repaired,  and  made  equal  to  new,  250 
cottages,  at  an  expense  of  about  55^.  each,  and  erected  210  new  ones, 
at  a  cost  of  120/.  each,  making  a  total  outlay,  upon  460  cottages,  of  the 
large  sum  of  38,950/.  on  his  extensive  possessions  in  Northumberland, 
where  repairs  and  buildings  are  still  going  on.  It  is  almost  impossible 
to  state  the  actual  expenditure  incun-cd  up  to  the  present  moment, 
as  accounts  are  only  made  up  at  stated  periods,  and  therefore  this 


•  Want  of  space  in  this  volume  also  precludes  the  possibility  of  giving  spedficar 
tions  or  any  particuUirs  of  the  system  pursued  by  the  Crown,  or  what  is  doD0 
by  those  noblemen  whose  exertions  will  be  subsequently  alluded  to. 
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large  sum  scarcely  represents  what  has  already  been  expended,  whilst 
works  are  still  in  progress  after  the  same  proportionate  rate  of  ex- 
penditure. The  kindness  that  marks  such  munificent  operations  is 
above  all  comment  or  praise.* 

In  a  similar  spirit,  Earl  Spencer  has  erected  87  new  cottages,  at  a 
cost  of  15,220/.,  or  at  190/.  each,  which  will  give  some  idea  of  their 
durability;  these,  with  substantial  reparations  to  143  others,  involve 
an  outlay  of  1 8,000/. t 

Nor,  finally,  should  I  pass  unnoticed  the  extraordinary  exertions 
of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  a  nobleman  no  less  deserving 
admiration  for  the  lofty  views  he  has  always  taken  of  his  public  duties, 
than  for  the  sympathy  he  has  felt  for  his  dependents.  It  will  there- 
fore cause  no  surprise  that  what  tended  to  improve  the  condition,  the 
habits,  or  the  comforts  of  the  working  man,  should  present  itself  to 
his  thoughtful  mind  as  a  subject  of  deep  anxiety. 

The  limited  time  to  which  I  am  reduced  will  not  admit  of  my 
entering  fully  into  the  system  he  has  adopted.  It  must  be  enough  to 
state  that  the  five  indispensable  points  of  drainage,  sewage,  ventilation, 
light,  and  aspect  have  been  invariably  considered  in  the  numerous 
labourers*  cottages  he  has  erected ;  that  an  abundant  quantity  of 
hard  and  soft  water  is  supplied  close  at  hand,  and  those  arrangements 
made  for  the  promotion  of  decent  and  moral  habits  which  are  of  the 
first  importance  for  the  health  and  for  the  moral  habits  of  the  rising 
generation.  In  all  instances  there  are  two  separate  bed-rooms,  and 
as  often  three,  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  family.  White- 
washing twice  a-year,  chimneys  swept  three  times,  and  a  prohibition 
to  house  lodgers,  form  part  of  the  agreements. 

Of  workmen's  houses,  combining  all  these  advantages,  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  has  built — 

In  Bedfordshire  and  BuckinghAm        48a 

In  Devon  and  Cornwall 190 

In  Cambridgeshire  and  Northampton 7  a 

In  Dorsetshire aa 

Or  a  total  of 566 


*  .Whilst  this  sheet  is  passing  through  the  press,  I  read  the  following  statement 
made  by  the  Duke  of  Northumberland's  chief  commissioner,  which  will  show  the 
reader  on  what  a  large  scale  improvements  have  been  carried  out  on  the  northern 
estates: — 'They  were  aware,'  said  Mr.  Taylor,  presiding  at  a  public  dinner, 
'that  there  was  no  undertaking  of  any  magnitude  which  the  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land did  not  himself  consider  and  decide  upon,  much  to  the  relief  of  a  man  like 
himself,  who  had  been  an  agent  on  the  estate  for  nearly  fifty  years,  and  was  no 
way  anxious  to  take  a  greater  responsibility  than  pertained  to  his  position. 
....  Still  there  was  the  executive  part  remaining,  which  belonged  again  to  the 
agents.  There  was  the  money  expended  in  respect  of  improvements  over  his  vast 
estates ;  in  that  respect  certainly  a  little  management,  responsibility,  and  skill 
were  required  to  dispense  a  sum  like  that  which  his  Grace  had  disbursed  since 
he  came  to  the  estate  ten  years  ago,  which  was  fully  one-thirdof  a  million  of  money, 
for  buildings,  drainage,  and  improvements  alone,  quite  irrespective  of  anything 
connected  with  the  improvements  of  Alnwick  Castle. ' — Newcastle  JoiumcU,  Dec 
19,  1857. 

t  Irrespective  of  a  church,  school,  and  ahnshouae. 


Beds  and  Bucks 

DKVoir  

Cambridokshirb 
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The  cost  of  those  in  counties  where  stone  is  at  hand  is  aboat  ioo2. 
each ;  in  the  Midland  districts  it  amounts  to  120/.;  showing  an  ex- 
penditure of  62,680^,  besides  a  large  sum  for  reparations  to  otheni, 
which  does  not  enter  into  this  calculation.  Nor  yet  do  the  following 
buildings  erected  by  the  Duke  of  Bedibrd  form  any  portion  of  this 
large  outlay : — 

f  Woburn  boyi'  school  and  masier^s  dwelling. 

Wobum  girls'  schools. 

Milbrooke  infant  sdiool  and  mistress's  dwelling. 

Lidlington  ditto. 

Steppingly  ditto. 

Ridgmount  new  school. 

Oakley  boys'  school  and  master's  dwelling. 

Cople  ditto. 

Souldrop  Cottage  conrerted  into  ditto. 

Chenies  boys'    school   and   girls'    school,  and  dwelling  for 
master  and  mistress. 

Tavistock  mmmar  schooL 
.  Tavistock  I^ew  British  School. 

Gulworthy  church  school  and  masWs  house. 
I  Thomey  girls'  and  infants'  schools  and  mistress's  house. 
•  I  Boys'  school  and  master's  house. 
(  Eve  schools. 

NoRTHANTS  Thomhaugh  schools. 

Dorset Swyre  schools. 

Navak  School  houses. 

It  would  be  both  invidious,  as  well  as  impossible,  to  institute  a 
comparison  betwixt  the  relative  merits  of  the  system  pursued  by  each 
of  these  noblemen,  as  each  answers  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
intended,  and  each  is  adapted  to  the  locality.  Those  houses  in  my  own 
neighbourhood  which  are  the  most  expensive,  are  perhaps  the  most 
durable.  The  Duke  of  Northumberland's  are  substantial,  warm,  and 
airy.  The  Duke  of  Bedford's,  generally  built  of  brick,  are  of  less 
ambitious  architectural  appearance,  but  may  be  described  in  general 
language  as  admirably  suited  to  their  purpose ;  they  look  like  what 
they  really  are,  thoroughly  good  labourers'  cottages,  and  nothing 
more.  Every  featui*e  in  them  has  been  studied  with  a  due  regard  for 
economy,  every  minute  detail  has  exercised  consideration;  and  I 
dwell  upon  these  two  points  because  many  people  are  deterred  from 
building  cottages  by  the  expense.  His  Grace,  therefore,  felt  that  if 
he  failed  in  setting  an  example  in  this  respect,  his  houses  were  no 
model  for  others  to  follow.  And  beautifully  has  he  expressed  his  own 
ideas  upon  this  subject,  by  saying,  '  To  improve  the  dwellings  of  the 
labouring  class,  and  afford  them  the  means  of  greater  cleanliness,  health, 
and  comfort  in  their  own  homes ;  to  extend  education,  and  thus  raise  the 
social  and  moral  habits  of  these  most  valuable  members  of  the  com- 
munity, are  among  the  /first  duties,  and  ought  to  be  among  the  truest 
pleasures  of  every  landlord.  While  he  thus  cares  for  those  whom 
Providence  has  committed  to  his  charge,  he  will  teach  them  that 
reliance  on  the  exertion  of  the  faculties  with  which  they  are  endowed 
is  the  surest  way  to  their  own  independence  and  the  well-being  of 
their  families.' 
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Parks  ai^  Puhlw  Ptaces  of  Reermtion  for  the  People, 
By  John  Alfred  Langford. 

The  high  state  of  mortality  in  Birminghaiu  haa  long  been  the  aouroe 
of  mucli  aiixiety  to  all  social  reforaiera.     The  want  of  ]  Jaces  in  wliieh 
a  popuktion  so  large^  and  so  much  confined  in  worksho]^i«s^  might  health- 
fully and  morally   exercise   themae]v^ea>    has   been  long  and  deeply 
dtjplored.     One  or  two  noble  individnal  efforts  have  been  made;  and 
a  few  years  since  a  meeting  of  the  burgesses  authorised  the  Town 
Council  to  take  the  ueceseaiy  gtep§  for  obtaining  power  to  purclm^ 
gi"ound  for  jmrks  for  the  people.     Nothing  hftg^  however,  at  present 
reinlted  from  this  meeting.    No  park  has  been  provided  by  the  Oorpo- 
ration;  and  while  all  persons  admit  the  necessity  of  such  ^Innp'  for 
the  health  of  a  town>  while  all  admit  the  high  uses  of  open  and 
acknowledged  plates  of  recreation,  little  has  been  done  to  provide 
them  for  our  townspeople^     Thus,  the  mechanic  and  artisan  have  bt^en 
left  to  tbeir  own  r^ourcea,  have  had   to  satisfy  that  part  of  their 
nature  whicb  asks  for  and  requires  relaxation,  recreation,  and  amuse- 
^1  jnentj  by  such  means  as  offered  themselves.     It  need  not  be  said  that 
^Ktheaa,  for  the  moat  part,  have  been  of  a  nature  neither  conducive  to 
^■lUllth  nor  to  morality— of  a  nature  neither  to  improve  the  character 
HtlPthe  aitisan,  nor  to  increase  our  reputation  as  a  town. 

What  the  public  author itia«i  have  failed  to  provide  in  this  matter^ 
the  philanthropy  of  the  Hon.  0,  B,  Adderley,  M.R,  and  Loixl 
H  Calthorpe,  has  supplied ;  but  only  to  a  small  estent  haa  their  kindness 
'  been  able  to  meet  tlie  great  and  growing  wants  of  the  town*  The 
Calthoipe  and  8altley  Parks  are  great  boons  to  the  town,  and  they 
effect  some  good  for  the  moral  and  the  sanitary  well  being  of  the 
town*  The  testtmouy  of  the  Rev.  Bin  Maraden,  rector  of  8t,  Peter's 
Church,  to  the  use  already  made  of  the  Calthorpe  Park,  and  to  the 
nniversally  good  conduct  of  the  pet>ple  visiting  it,  is  most  satisfactory 
and  complete.  He  bears  witness  to  the  l>enefit  it  couiers*  upon  the 
youth  of  that  part  of  the  town,  who  throng  to  the  park  for  the  sako 
of  those  healthy  out-door  sports  which  it  would  be  imj>ossibJe  for 
them  to  pui-sue  elsewhei^e.  As  no  one,  however,  will  now  qnestion 
th«  utility  ofj  and  the  necessity  for,  such  places  in  every  large  town, 
any  hibour  spent  upon  this  part  of  the  subject  might  be  deemed  a 
work  of  supererogation ;  and  I  therefom  come  to  the  object  of  this 
paper,  which  is,  to  inform  this  Aasociation  of  the  measures  which 
are  being  taktm  to  secure  a  ptirk  for  the  nieolianics  and  artisans  of 
Birmingham  by  their  own  effortja. 

The  Calthoqie  and  Saltley  Parks,  already  mentioned,  are  compai-a- 

■  tively  small,  and  useful  as  they  are  for  the  persons  dwelling  in  their 
neighbourhood,  require  to  be  supplemented  by  others.  Besides,  as 
they  are  not  the  profteity  of  the  town,  and  only  their  t*#e  is  given  by 
tlieir  proprietors,  they  may  at  any  time  be  reclaimed  and  taken  from 
the  town.  This  is  not  a  thing  likely  to  occur,  but  there  is  nothing 
absolutely  to  prevent  it     What  is  needed  for  such  a  town  m  this  (and 
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for  all  towns)  is  the  inalienable  right  to  such  parks — ^places  in  which 
the  present  generation  may  gather  health  and  joy,  certain  that  no 
power  can  prevent  their  children  and  children's  children  from  doing 
the  same.  Few  towns  need  such  places  more  than  Birmingham. 
Few  places  have  lees  focilities  for  providing  them;  and  it  would  be  a 
grievous  thing  indeed  if  the  only  opportunity  which  has  yet  been 
offered  should  be  allowed  to  pass. 

This  opportunity  is  the  purchase  of  Aston  Hall  and  Park  as  a  place 
of  recreation  for  the  people.  The  great  difference  between  the  move- 
ment which  is  now  being  made  to  secure  this  park,  and  any  which 
have  hitherto  been  made  for  such  a  purpose,  is  one  worthy  of  some 
consideration.  It  is  proposed  to  make  the  people  the  purchasers  of 
their  own  park.  To  carry  out  this  object,  the  recent  Limited  Liability 
Act  has  Ix^n  used ;  and  it  is  proposed  to  purchase  the  Hall  and  Park 
under  its  provisions.  The  scheme  may  be  thus  desciibed: — It  is 
proposed  to  raise  42,000/.  in  40,000  shares  of  iL  is.  each,  with  power 
to  fikdd  to  their  number.  An  offer  has  been  obtained  from  the  proprie- 
tors of  the  Hall  to  sell  the  '  Pleasure  Grarden,*  the  '  Sycamore  Avenue,' 
and  the  '  Grand  Avenue'  from  the  Hall  to  Park-road,  as  also  the 
lodge  and  land  in  the  front,  extending  from  the  '  Grand  Avenue'  to 
the  road  leaduig  to  Handsworth  Church,  comprising  in  the  whole 
about  forty-three  acres,  at  the  sum  of  35,000/. 

The  shai'es  are  to  be  divided  into  three  classes : — 

A,  To  entitle  the  holders  to  personal  admission,  and  certain  other 
privileges,  to  be  hereafter  defined,  but  not  to  dividenda 

B,  Kepresenting  donations  presented  by  persons  desirous  of  aiding 
the  object,  to  be  vested  in  trustees  for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  the 
dividends  on  such  shares  to  be  kept  as  a  sinking  fund  for  the  purchase 
of  other  shares,  so  that  Aston  Hall  and  Park  may  ultimately  become 
free  to  all. 

C,  To  be  ordinary  shares,  entitling  the  holders  to  dividends,  but 
not  to  the  privileges  of  Class  A. 

Such  is  the  outline  of  the  plan  by  which  it  is  proposed  to  secure 
the  venerable  Hall  and  noble  Park  of  the  Holts  for  the  people  of 
Birmingham.  The  progress  hitherto  made,  and  now  making,  leaves 
no  room  for  a  doubt  but  that  it  will  be  successful.  More  than  18,000 
shares  have  already  been  applied  for.  The  working  men  are  most 
active  and  earnest  in  the  movement.  They  have,  by  their  own 
unaided  efforts  in  planning  and  carrying  out  a  grand  f^te  champHre^ 
secured  a  fund  of  600/.  in  aid  of  the  movenicnt,  and  are  now  can- 
vassing the  whole  of  the  town  for  shares.  The  bankers,  merchants, 
factors,  and  manufacturers  of  the  town,  and  noblemen  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, are  largely  subscribing  to  Class  B.  The  proprietors  have 
allowed  until  Christmas  of  the  present  year  to  make  the  first  deposit, 
and  two  years  for  the  completion  of  the  purchase. 

As  a  means  for  the  sanitary  improvement  of  the  town,  the  pos- 
session of  Aston  Park  is  much  to  be  desired ;  that  it  would  have  a 
high  moi-al  eflbct  upon  the  people,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  means 
taken  to  secure  it  will  require  no  little  forethought,  provision,  and 
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economy  on  the  part  of  those  taking  sliares ;  and  thus,  at  its  very 
outset,  will  be  the  means  of  educating  large  numbers  to  its  proper 
use  when  obtained.  It  is  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to  be  able  to 
add  that  many  thousands  of  the  shares  are  taken  by  bondjide  working 
men,  and  that  the  middle  and  upper  classes  were  not  applied  to  until 
the  artisans  had  proved  their  desire  and  their  willingness  to  make 
some  pecuniary  sacrifice,  to  prove  the  strength  of  their  desire  to 
possess  the  ParL 

To  the  public  health  of  the  town  such  a  place  for  out-of-door 
recreation  cannot  fail  to  be  of  the  greatest  benefit,  and  therefore  the 
knowledge  of  such  a  movement  cannot  fail  in  being  interesting  to 
that  department  of  the  National  Association  for  the  Promotion  of 
Social  Science  which  concerns  itself  with  the  sanitary  condition  and 
public  health  of  the  kingdom.  In  such  a  trust  I  have  drawn  up  this 
brief  abstract. 


On  Hygiene  as  a  Branch  of  Military  Education.  By  Sir 
John  Richardson,  C.B.,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  Hon.  F.R.S. 
Edin.,  &c. 

The  British  soldier  or  sailor  is  an  instrument  of  war  unsurpassed  by 
the  production  of  any  other  country,  but  brought  into  use  at  a  cost 
unknown  in  other  nations.  Great  efforts  are  noade  to  raise  and  dis- 
cipline this  essential  element  of  our  national  greatness,  and  with  such 
success,  that  the  skill,  daring,  ax^d  endurance  of  our  seamen  are 
acknowledged  throughout  the  world;  while  the  devoted  bravery  and 
firmness  of  our  soldiers^  and  the  excellence  of  the  purely  military 
branch  of  our  regimental  system,  are  objects  of  just  praise.  The  value 
of  both  classes  of  our  defenders  is  duly  appreciated  in  actual  conflict, 
and  none  of  our  generals  or  admirals  who  have  acquired  &me  by  their 
able  handling  of  the  force  entrusted  to  them,  have  been  accused  of 
wantonly  wasting  British  blood;  but  there  the  interest  in  the  soldiers* 
welfare  taken  by  the  executive  branches  of  the  services  in  general 
seems  to  terminate,  and  accordingly  the  deaths  in  campaigns  from 
diseajse  and  neglect  of  due  precautions  have  far  exceeded  the  numbers 
slain  in  actual  fight.  This  remark,  from  the  nature  of  the  service, 
does  not  apply  so  closely  to  the  navy,  as  the  sailor  has  shelter,  com- 
forts, and  attendance  in  his  ship,  which  the  soldier  has  not  in  his 
bivouac  or  tent;  but  even  in  the  naval  service  I  have  witnessed  the 
loss  of  many  valuable  lives  from  undue  exposure  to  malaria  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  Asia  Minor,  Walcheren,  and  elsewhere,  which  might 
have  been  saved  had  the  directors  of  expeditions  and  captains  of  ships 
paid  due  attention  to  some  of  the  simpler  and  best-established  laws  of 
sanitary  science. 

The  lamentable  statistics  of  Crimean  warfare,  which  show  a  loss 
from  disease  springing  from  causes  under  control,  of  four  times  as 
many  as  fell  by  the  hand  of  the  enemy,  are  known  to  all,  having  been 
fully  discussed ;  and  were  the  numbers  stated  whose  health  having 
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Lccn  permanently  ruined  on  that  fatal  shore,  snbsequentlj  died  at 
home  or  were  iuvalided  from  the  service,  the  story  would  be  still  more 
appalling. 

It  might  be  expected  that  a  people  whose  humanity  is  vaunted,  whose 
knowledge  of  science  is  equal  to  that  of  any  other  nation,  and  whose 
means  are  inexhaustible,  would  at  home,  at  least,  and  in  our  colonies, 
take  care  that  the  lives  of  our  defenders  should  not  be  wantonly 
thrown  away  by  placing  barracks  in  the  focus  of  disease^  or  neglecting 
to  provide  the  necessary  appliances  for  cleanliness  and  sufficient  venti- 
lation and  drainage.  Even  the  money  value  of  the  men  annually 
sacrificed  by  this  neglect  forms  no  inconsiderable  item  in  the  national 
expenditure,  and  ought  long  ago  to  have  incited  the  war  authorities 
to  invoke  the  aid  of  science  for  the  mitigation  of  this  evil.  Bat  what 
is  the  actual  state  of  the  case  1  Take  our  West  Indian  Colonies^  for 
instance,  and  it  will  be  found  that  the  rule  has  been  to  place  the 
barracks  in  situations  unusually  exposed  to  malaria.  St.  Vincent 
and  Demerara  are,  I  believe,  the  only  exceptions,  and  in  one  of  these 
the  construction  of  the  buildings  is  unsuited  to  the  climate.  At 
Barbadoes,  the  iron  l)arracks  were,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  the  chief 
medical  officer,  erected  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Savannah,  near  the 
burying-ground,  and  on  outbreaks  of  yellow-fever  it  has  repeatedly 
been  found  necessary  to  move  the  troops  to  an  encampment  in  a  higher 
and  more  airy  and  healthier  locality.*  At  home,  many  of  our  barnacks 
and  public  hospitals  are  badly  ventilated,  ill- provided  with  the  means 
of  preserving  the  comforts  and  decencies  of  civilization,  deficient  in  a 
su])ply  of  good  water,  situated  near  the  deposits  of  the  excrementitioos 
matters  of  large  towns,  and  surrounded  by  narrow  lanes  of  the  lowest 
kind  of  houses,  the  dwellings  of  the  meanest  and  filthiest  members  of 
the  community.  These  evils  are  in  |)art  owing  to  a  misplaced  pard- 
niony  in  the  Government  declining  to  allot  funds  for  the  purchase  of 
the  ]ieiglil>ouring  grounds  when  a  site  is  selected  for  an  hospital  or 
ban-ack.  In  consequence  of  this  neglect,  no  sooner  is  a  barrack  built, 
than  the  vicinity  is  covered  with  slightly-built  houses  for  lodging  the 
families  of  the  manied  soldiers,  at  a  rent  of  one  shilling  or  eighteen- 
jMince  a  week  for  each  room,  conveniences  and  drainage  being  the  lafit 
things  thought  of.  Low  pot-houses  also  aiise,  and  the  classes  that 
prey  on  the  soldier  and  sailor  crowd  into  the  district,  where  their 
stews  T)rove  unfailing  nurseries  of  contagious  diseasa  Such  places 
are  still  in  existence  in  our  garrison  and  seai)oii)  towns,  though  some 
have  been  recently  reduced  at  a  great  cost,  which  might  have  been 
got  in  the  first  instance  for  a  small  sum.  Had  the  engineers  who 
planned  and  executed  the  public  buildings  to  which  I  allude  been 
conversant  with  the  laws  of  sanitary  science,  they  would  scarcely  have 
fill  led  to  urge  a  due  attention  to  them  upon  the  heads  of  the  depart- 
ments. 

On  the  fortification  of  Gosport  in  the  early  part  of  the  present 

*  I  have  tho  authority  of  Dr.  Davy,  Inspector- Qcnerol  of  Hospitala,  for  this  state- 
nieiit. 


%  Sir  John  Rickardson^  C\B. 
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aftntory,  it«  draiui,  wliich  preTiously  fell  into  the  harboitrj  were  inter- 
^pied  by  the  ditch  which  eticompJis8e5  the  niuipail.     Jn  this  reear- 

rvmr  the  more  weighty  cli'aiiiage  matt  era  of  a  densely  f»opulous  town 
I1SIT6  ever  smce  gravitated  to  the  bottom,  only  the  perfectly  fluid 
jwrtionB  going  off  with  the  eVjb*tid©,    Some  imfM?rf&ct  contrivajicea  tor 
sttiicing  oggtuTate  instead  of  abating  the  n]>ii)chif!f^  by  stimng  up  tlia 
III  lid  and  brill  ^ng  it  in  eon  tact  with  the  air- — thus  promoting  putro- 
fection  and  the  diacharge  of  oflensive  gosoa ;  but  tbey  are  ineficctiial 
for  the  removal  of  the  feculent  matter.     In  certain  oonditions  of  the 
^B  &tina«spherei  the  odour  of  the  etHuvia  perv&de<i  the  town  witliin,  and 
^■reochei  Haslor  llo^pital  without  the  ditcK    The  only  remedy  hitherto 
^^  tried  is  that  of  clearing  out  the  ditch  |ienodica!lyj  by  convict  labrjur, 
and  depositing  the  fcetid  night-soil  on   the  glacis,  ^ometime^  for  the 
entire  summer,  and  at  the  shortest  period  until,  after  many  daya'  ex- 
pOEure,  it  has  dried  to  a  sufl^eieut  eoDBistonoe  to  be  carted  oK 

Any  one  who  haa  observed  the  effect  of  clearing  a  ditch  by  spade- 
labour  in  a  maUirious  countiy  will  be  able  to  judge  of  the  injury  which 
fiueh  n  prooeas  is  calculated  to  inflict  on  the  health  of  the  iieighbour* 
hLKMi  The  cfvil  might  have  been  obviated  or  very  greatly  lessened ^ 
lisd  the  di^ina  been  carried  under  the  ditch  by  etdverte,  which  could 
liave  been  easily  done^  owing  to  the  great  fall  of  the  tide ;  and  during 
the  tem|^»orary  existence  of  a  Local  Boartl  of  Health,  when  cholera  was 
ex[>ected,  an  attempt  was  mode  to  procnre  the  con.Htruction  of  such 
eulveita,  but  it  fell  through  in  consequence  of  a  dispute  between 
the  Board  of  Oi*dQiince  and  the  pariah  authorities  aa  to  the  party  on 
whonx  the  expouBe  ought  to  fall  Being  at  that  time  Inspector  of 
Haakr  Hospitiilj  I  made  seveml  representations  on  the  subject  to  the 
beads  of  my  department,  but  without  eflcct* 

The  north  end  of  the  Gowport  rami>arts  m  bounded  by  a  small  inlet 
of  the  harbourT  namedj  locally,  a  '  lake,'  across  which  a  l>ank  bus  been 
carridb  converting  the  up]>er  part  into  a  millnlam  iilled  daily  by 
the  flowing  tide,  Close  to  this  bank  a  barrack  for  infiintry  soldiers 
was  built  after  the  close  of  the  French  war.  Recently,  these  banncks 
b&ve  been  greatly  augnj  en  ted,  and  the  Portsmouth  division  of  Marines 
pla^oed  therein*  In  the  vicinity  of  so  large  a  body  of  men,  with  an 
expenditure  about  eqtial  to  that  of  three  regiments  of  the  line,  there 
has  been  the  usual  multiplication  of  small  lodging-houses,  most  of 
whose  drainj?  fall  into  the  mill-dam,  or  into  tlie  part  of  the  Lake  below 
xL  The  stench  of  the  mud-banks  when  the  dam  h  let  off  i*  very 
0reat,  and  one  does  not  wonder  to  hear  that  low  fever  has  broken  out 
in  the  Marine  Barracks,  and  that  it  has  lieen  necesaary  to  i^move  tlie 
men  at  the  close  of  the  late  hot  summer.     When  it  is  considei'ed  that 


*  Thin  w»  the  itikte  of  the  ditchev  roiind  Gasport  in  1855,  when  I  fetired  from 
Hjuiftr  HMpitaL.  A  inonth  ago^  otitvrving  in  Che  nowqfmineffl  notices  of  f^ver  pre- 
▼ttiling  in  Ilia  Manne  BiirnackK  then^,  I  wrote  tu  a  fn^nd  tbr  iafonuaiioQ,  luifl  re- 
<Nlv«d  •  f^plj  of  wltich  the  folWwmg  b  ^u  ^air^ti—^l  have  dekyed  a  litU^i 
mMmmlu^  your  letter,  po  Mft  to  give  you  atl  th@  inforinatioti  I  could  i^rocttre  mbout 
th^  fever  that  has  pn^viulGd  among  the  Marines.     The  discaae  u  &  pure  typhoid. 
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similar  nuisances  accompany  the  fortifications  of  Portsmouth,  though 
perhaps  of  comparatively  less  intensity,  and  that  the  offal  of  70,000 
people  is  daily  deposited  in  the  ditches,  or  directly  on  the  mud-banks 
of  Portsmouth  Harbour,  the  magnitude  of  the  evU  may  be  estimated, 
and  the  necessity  of  immediate  remedial  action  becomes  apparent 
It  would  be  needless  to  lengthen  this  paper  by  going  into  further 
detail  respecting  the  neglect  of  the  acknowledged  laws  of  hygiene  by 
engineers  and  architects  employed  on  public  works  ;  and  I  therefore 
proceed  to  state  the  reason  why  I  have  thrown  these  observations 
together.  It  is  for  the  purpose  of  advocating  the  great  advantages 
that  would  arise  were  the  study  of  the  elements  of  sanitary  science 
made  imperative  on  the  Hoyal  Engineers,  Grovemment  architects, 
members  of  the  Quartermaster-General's  staff,  or  any  other  army  or 
naval  officers  employed  to  erect  barracks  or  hospitals,  or  engaged  in 
the  cantonment  of  troops.  It  is  true  that  Qovemment  may  call  for 
reports  from  their  medical  officers ;  but  this  is  seldom  done,  and  even 
when  such  reports  are  sent  in  they  have  practically  little  weight 
After  fifty  years  of  public  service  in  the  field,  abroad,  on  board  dbip, 
and  at  home,  including  tliirty  years  in  charge  of  hospitals,  I  have 
learned  that  many  rooted  prejudices  require  to  be  eradicated,  and  many 
long-established  rules  of  discipline  overthrown,  before  the  opinions 
of  medical  officers  will  weigh  with  the  directive  branches  of  the  War 
departments  against  the  dicta  of  the  engineera  or  architects  employed. 
Unless  specially  desired  to  report,  a  medical  officer  of  the  army  or 
navy  has  few  opportimities  of  expressing  his  opinions  on  the  construc- 
tion or  site  of  a  Government  building.     By  the  rules  of  the  service 


showing  after  death  tho  ulcerated  patches  on  the  mucous  memhrane  of  the  ilium 
and  colon.  It  first  api)eared  at  Fort  Cumberland,  and  the  cause  assigned  was  the 
overflowing  of  privies  and  offensive  exhalations  from  the  moat.  The  disease,  having 
precisely  the  same  character,  next  broke  out  in  the  barracks  at  Forton  (a  suburb  of 
Gosport),  and  its  causes  seem  to  have  been  more  numerous.  First,  men  were 
trantfferred  from  Fort  Cumberland  during  the  existence  of  the  fever  there  to 
Forton  ;  next,  a  drain  from  a  water-closet  had  burst  and  poured  its  contents  into 
the  well  which  supplied  the  barracks,  and  as  the  surrounding  space  is  now  well 
covered  with  houses  and  cesspools,  the  percolation  from  the  latter  must  also  affect 
the  well ;  lastly,  tlie  drainage  from  the  military  prison  and  neighbouring  houset 
runs  into  Forton  creek  above  the  barracks,  and  the  exhalations  therefrom  are  most 
unpleasant.  In  one  matter  we  have  benefited  lately.  The  sewage  of  Grosport, 
which  was  formerly  allowe<l  to  run  iuto  the  moat  nearest  to  us,  has  been  carried 
by  a  covered  drain  right  through  it  to  Haslar  '  Lake'  (an  arm  of  the  harbour),  to 
that  we  are  now  only  regaled  with  the  effluvia  at  low  water,  and  escape  the  per 
potual  scent  which  awaited  us  at  Gosport  gates.  At  the  same  time  that  fever  o^ 
curred  in  the  barracks,  a  similar  disease  was  common  in  Forton,  and  a  young  lady 
died  of  it  in  Clarence  Yard,  which  is  at  the  mouth  of  Forton  creek.' 

The  Forton  fever,  though  of  a  less  grave  character  than  that  which  has  devastated 
Lisbon,  originated  evidently  in  similar  causes — defective  sewage,  and  inattention 
to  cesspools.  Within  a  few  days  we  have  rea<l,  with  great  satisfaction,  an  excellent 
code  of  sanitary  regulations  for  the  army  in  the  East  Indies,  approved  by  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Sir  Colin  Campbell.  This  is  precisely  one  of  the  measures  which 
the  present  paper  was  written  to  advocate  ;  and  we  trost  that  a  recognition  of  the 
necessity  of  practically  applying  the  laws  of  hygiene  by  the  executive  officers  of 
the  army,  by  such  high  authority,  indicates  the  oommenoement  of  a  new  era  in  the 
management  of  troops. 
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he  must  address  himself  to  his  immediate  superior,  and  his  communi* 
cation  has  not  rarely  to  pass  through  two  or  three  men  of  higher 
grade,  any  of  whom  may  make  the  cold  annotation  which  proves  fatal 
to  it  before  it  can  reach  the  Board  it  is  intended  to  influence.  An 
imprudent  though  zealous  young  surgeon  who  attempts  to  urge  his 
views  out  of  the  routine  would  be  troublesome,  and  very  soon  stremgle 
himself  in  the  meshes  of  red  tape,  or,  as  hsA  happened,  expose  him- 
self to  the  tribunal  of  a  court-martiaL  A  sanitary  improvement 
suggested  by  a  medical  officer  runs  many  risks.  It  may  be  quashed, 
as  I  have  just  explained,  in  its  upward  course,  or  it  may  be  objected 
to  by  a  director  of  works,  who  feels  no  interest  in  its  execution,  not 
being  aware  of  its  importance ;  and  even  when  it  has  passed  these 
and  other  dangers,  and  attained  the  length  of  being  included  in  the 
annual  estimates,  it  has  still  to  encounter  the  red  ink  of  the  Treasury. 
The  estimates  of  any  of  the  main  departments  are  seldom  within  the 
limits  allowed  by  that  supreme  Board,  so  that  it  becomes  necessary  to 
rule  out  some  of  the  items  with  a  red  line ;  and  this  is  very  often  the 
fate  of  an  estimate  sent  up  from  a  quarter  so  &r  removed  from  supe- 
rior influence  as  a  naval  or  military  hospital.  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  a  great  improvement  would  take  place  were  sanitary  science  more 
generally  cultivated,  especially  by  the  classes  of  public  officers  that  I 
have  alluded  to,  and  there  is  hope  that  the  publications  of  army  and 
navy  medical  statistics  may  eventually  work  much  good.  The  highly 
artificial  and  complicated  system  of  ventilation  that  was  proposed  for 
Netley  Hospital  would  never  have  been  suggested  by  the  architect,  had 
he  consulted  the  records  of  other  establishments  for  the  sick.  In  the 
Creneral  Haspital  of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  erysipelas  prevailed  in 
the  wards  as  long  as  the  air  was  heated  by  stoves,  but  on  the  inti*o- 
duction  of  open  fireplaces  supplied  with  air  from  the  windows,  it  dis- 
appeared. I  have  observed  that  this  scourge  of  hospitals  first  manifests 
itself  in  the  corners  of  crowded  wards,  where  the  impure  air  stagnates. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  voluntary  interference  of  the  London 
medical  men  in  the  case  of  Netley  Hospital  has  secured  a  return  to 
the  simple  and  effective  ventilation  by  direct  communication  with  the 
external  atmosphere. 

In  this  brief  paper  I  have  kept  in  view  the  advantages  that  would 
ensue  from  the  cultivation  of  sanitary  science  by  certain  classes  of 
military  officers,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  construction  and  sites  of 
barracks  and  hospitals,  and  I  have  shown  the  bad  consequences  of  the 
present  want  of  system  by  examples  bearing  on  that  point.  But  had 
I  thought  it  expedient  to  discuss  the  genei-al  question  of  the  methods 
available  for  the  improvement  of  the  health  of  the  army  and  navy,  it 
would  have  been  easy  to  have  shown  that  great  changes  for  the  better 
might  be  made  in  the  clothing  and .  diet  of  the  men,  whereby  the 
encumbrances  of  an  army  in  the  field  might  be  greatly  lessened,  and 
its  celerity  of  movement  and  efficiency  proportionally  increased.  At 
present,  no  medical  officer  sits  on  the  Clothing  Board,  nor,  as  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  learn,  has  any  medical  or  scientific  body  been  con- 
sulted on  either  \)ouii. 
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On  an  Improved  Air-tight  Metallic  Coffin,    By  J.  J.  Salt. 

The  object  of  the  present  paper  is  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  asso- 
ciation to  an  improvement  in  the  construction  of  coffins,  by  means  of 
which  the  body  may  be  hermetically  sealed  in  a  metal  case,  and  the 
escape  of  the  gases  so  dangerous  to  the  living  thus  effectually  pre- 
vented, and  at  a  cost  below  that  of  an  ordinary  wooden  coffin. 

It  will  be  quite  unnecessary  to  point  out  to  the  members  of  this 
association  the  frightful  evils  resulting  from  the  indiscriminate  burud 
of  the  dead  in  populous  places.  This  subject  has  already  been  fully 
investigated,  and  the  results  are  well  known.  The  laws  that  have 
been  enacted  by  Parliament  for  the  regulation  of  burials,  and  the 
almost  universal  recognition  of  the  necessity  of  extramural  interment, 
express  the  general  conviction  that  something  must  be  done  to 
prevent  the  living  from  breathing  the  dangerous  exhalations  from 
the  dead. 

In  a  thinly  populated  country,  where  no  large  towns  with  extensive 
suburbs  exist,  there  is  little  difficulty  in  disposing  of  the  dead ;  they 
may  easily  be  carried  out  of  the  village  and  buried  in  a  situation 
surroxmdwi  by  fields  or  open  country  on  all  sides.  But  in  a  country 
like  England,  whore  the  boimdaiies  of  towns  are  ever  changing,  the 
cemeteries  which  were  once  fairly  out  of  a  town  become  rapidly  in- 
cluded either  in  the  town  itself,  or  in  the  half-rural  suburbs  that  are 
perpetually  growing  out  on  all  sides. 

The  cemeteries  of  London  seem  destined  to  share  the  fate  of  Bur- 
lington House,  wliich  was  built  on  its  present  site  by  the  Duke  of 
Burlington  in  order  to  escape  the  annoyance  suffered  by  his  noble 
friends  whose  country  mansions  were  on  the  strand  of  the  Thames 
between  the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster ;  he  determined  to 
move  far  away  into  the  country,  out  of  the  reach  of  either  city,  and 
accordingly  built  his  house  and  gardens  far  beyond  the  outskirts  of  the 
village  of  Charing,  on  the  rural  site  which  is  now  the  middle  of  Pic- 
cadilly, and  not  far  from  the  centre  of  the  metropolis. 

A  long  journey,  a  railway  journey  in  fact,  is  now  necessary  for 
every  funeml,  in  order  to  cany  out  fairly  the  principle  of  extramural 
interments  for  London.  » 

If  no  sentiment  existed  respecting  the  sanctity  of  the  human  body, 
it  would  be  easy  to  dispose  of  it  by  burning  as  the  Komans  did.  Some 
persons  have  lately  advocated  the  adoption  of  this  method,  but  it  is 
obvious  that  this  is  quite  impracticable,  even  if  it  could  be  proved 
from  a  mere  sanitary  point  of  view  to  be  desirable ;  or  even  if  a  dying 
man  were  himself  to  wish  that  his  body  should  be  thus  disposed  of, 
the  feelings  of  his  rcliitives  and  friends,  and  the  general  opinion  of 
society,  would  forbid  it. 

Other  methods  have  been  proposed,  such  as  surrounding  the  body 
with  lime  or  charcoal,  ov  other  substances  wbich  shall  hasten  its 
decay,  and  thus  rapidly  destroy  its  powers  of  mischief;  but  these, 
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-which  are  but  processes  of  slow  combustion,  ofTend  in  a  minor  degree 
the  feelings  wluch  are  violently  outraged  by  the  idea  of  burning  the 
dead. 

The  methods  at  present  in  use  for  enclosing  the  body  in  an  air- 
tight metaUio  case  are  so  costly  that  anything  like  a  general  adoption 
of  them  is  utterly  impossible,  and  therefore  in  a  public  and  sanitary 
point  of  view  they  are  useless. 

The  wealthy  few  are  buried  in  vaults,  with  each  body  separately 
encased  in  masonry,  and  are  soldered  in  heavy  leaden  shells,  which 
must  afterwards  be  encased  in  a  wooden  coffin ;  this  has  to  be  made  of 
double  strength,  on  accoxmt  of  the  great  additional  weight  of  the  shell ; 
but  the  great  expense  of  these  places  them  altogether  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  great  mass  of  the  population,  and  their  use  for  one  or  two  per 
cent  can  have  but  very  little  sanitary  effect 

An  air-tight  metallic  coffin,  cheap  enough  to  be  brought  into  uni- 
versal use,  is  therefore  the  great  desideratum  in  the  present  state  of 
things. 

This  is  admitted  by  the  regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department  for  conducting  interments  in  burial  grounds, 
under  the  Burial  Acts,  15  <&;  i6  Vict.  cap.  85,  and  16  &  17  Vict. 
cap.  134,  where  it  is  provided  by  clause  12,  that '  no  interment  shall 
take  place  in  any  vaults  unless  the  corpse  be  enclosed  in  an  air-tight 
metallic  coffin.* 

This  is  obviously  a  provision  only  for  the  rich,  for  an  outlay  of  some 
15/.  or  20/.  for  a  leaden  shell  and  outer  coffin,  such  as  at  present  used, 
is  out  of  the  question  as  a  mode  of  uiterment  for  the  mass  of  the 
people. 

The  difficulty  of  providing  for  the  safe  burial  of  the  working  classes 
who  cannot  have  such  air-tight  coffins,  is  fully  admitted  by  the 
elaborate  provisions  of  the  various  Acts  of  Parliament,  and  the 
frequent  alterations  that  have  been  made  on  account  of  the  impracti- 
cability of  carrying  out  the  original  arrangements.  If  an  air-tight 
metallic  coffin  could  be  made  cheap  enough  to  be  obtainable  by  all 
classes,  there  would  be  an  end  to  these  dangers  and  difficulties,  and 
no  special  provisions  would  be  requii'ed  to  meet  the  case  of  the  poor 
man,  who  is  now  buried  in  a  porous  wooden  box;  but  the  genei*al 
regulations  for  rich  and  poor  might  be  alike,  with  the  exception  of 
the  special  cases  of  fiimily  vaults. 

The  improved  coffin  referred  to  is  made  in  the  usual  form  and 
external  appearance ;  the  material  of  which  it  is  composed  is  sheet 
zinc,  strengthened  at  the  edges  by  a  bead  of  the  same  material ;  this 
bead  is  flattened  at  the  top,  and  thus  forms  a  broad  substantial  bear- 
ing for  the  lid,  which  is  merely  laid  in  its  place  and  soldered  to  the 
flat  sur£Eu;e  of  the  bead. 

Besides  its  cheapness,  this  coffin  possesses  the  further  advantage  of 
being  lighter  than  the  ordinary  wooden  one. 

The  durability  of  sheet  zinc  is  well  known;  it  arises  from  the  for- 
mation of  a  fllm  of  oxide  on  the  surface,  which  is  so  compact  and 
uniform  as  to  serve  as  a  kind  of  protecting  varnish  to  the  metal 
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Leneath.  IJDless  exposed  to  mechanical  violence,  or  the  action  of  cor- 
rosive acids  capable  of  dissolving  this  oxide,  the  durabilitv  of  zinc  is 
so  great,  that  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  a  zinc  coffin,  buried 
at  a  moderate  depth  in  the  earth,  will  last  beyond  the  time  required 
for  the  elements  of  the  body  to  arrange  themselves  in  such  a  manner 
as  not  to  be  liable  to  any  further  decomposition. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  several  practical  chemists,  of  whom  I  have  made 
inquiries,  that  a  body  hermetically  sealed  in  such  a  coffin  would  not 
go  through  the  ortliuary  course  of  putrefaction,  as  such  decompositiott 
consists  chiefly  of  the  combination  of  the  materials  of  the  body  with 
the  oxygen  of  the  air;  and  that  this  decomi)osition  takes  place  od 
account  of  the  feeble  affinities  by  which  the  elements  forming  the  soft 
tissues  and  the  fluids  of  the  body  are  held  together.  When  the  small 
quantity  of  air  enclosed  in  the  coffin  has  given  up  its  oxygen,  this 
action  could  go  no  further,  and  changes  of  a  different  nature  would  take 
place;  and  the  loosened  elements  of  the  body  would,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, arrange  and  re-arrange  themselves  into  various  com- 
pounds, which  would  go  on  changing  until  they  at  last  formed  sub- 
stances such  as  adi|Kx;iro,  in  which  the  elements  are  held  together  by 
more  powerful  affinities;  that  further  chemical  change  would  then 
cease,  and  such  compounds,  when  once  formed,  would  not  be  liable  to 
dangerous  decomposition  by  mere  exposure  to  tlie  atmosphere. 

Besides  the  safety  this  coffin  ensures  after  burial,  it  will  be  of  the 
greatest  value  in  preventing  the  mischievous  consequences  that  so 
frequently  result  from  the  decay  of  the  body  between  the  time  of 
death  and  interment. 

Such  coffins  may  be  made  of  any  size  to  order  in  a  few  hours,  and 
the  body  soldered  up  in  its  air-tight  case  within  eight  or  ten  hoiurs 
aftor  death. 

The  importance  of  this  in  some  cases  of  disease  cannot  be  over- 
rated, e8j)ecially  where  tlie  corj)8e  is  kept  in  the  crowde<l  dwellings 
of  the  poor;  and  the  following  quotations  from  the  instinictions  under 
the  Act  already  referred  to,  will  at  once  indicate  the  impoi-tance  of 
this.  Page  93,  clause  34  : — *  It  is  highly  probable  that  in  large  cities 
and  towns  some  arningements  will  have  to  be  made  for  the  removal 
of  the  dead  to  cemeteries  placed  at  a  distance.  The  substitution  of 
extramural  sejmltui'e  for  the  existing  practice  will  in  some  caMS 
necessitate  a  larger  outlay  for  the  removal  of  the  dead  than  is  at 
present  incurred.  The  increase  of  expense,  though  no  object  to  the 
wealthier  classes  of  society,  may  become  considerable  to  the  working 
classes,  and  may  cause  the  retention  of  the  dead  in  crowded  dwelling- 
houses  for  a  longer  i)eriod  than  is  consistent  with  health.'  Also,  in 
clauses  43  and  44  : — *  The  use  of  such  recej)tion -houses  for  the  de^d  is 
common  in  the  Grernian  cities,  whore  they  are  intended  to  prevent 
injury  to  the  health  of  the  survivors  by  the  undue  retention  of  the 
corpse,  and,  in  some  cases,  to  prevent  premature  burial.' 

The  cases  wliei-e  these  reccjition -houses  would  be  advantageous  for 
the  health  of  the  community  are  thus  indicated  in  the  8up])lemen- 
tar}'  re|)ort  on  the  pi-actice  of  interment  in  towns  ; — *  In  a  large  pro- 
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portion  of  cases  in  the  metropolis,  and  in  some  of  the  manufacturing 
districts,  one  room  serves  one  family  of  the  labouring  classes;  it  is 
their  bed-room,  their  kitchen,  their  wash-house,  their  sitting-room, 
and  their  dining-room ;  and,  when  they  do  not  follow  any  out- door 
occupation,  it  is  frequently  their  work-room  and  their  shop.  In  this 
one  room  they  are  bom,  and  live,  and  sleep,  and  die,  amidst  other 
inmates.*  From  a  statistical  inquiry,  instituted  and  carried  out  at 
the  expense  of  the  Earl  of  Harrowby  by  Mr.  Weld,  Secretary  of 
the  Statistical  Society,  'it  ap|)eared  1465  families  of  the  labouring 
classes  (in  the  inner  ward  of  St.  George*s,  Hanover  Square)  had  for 
their  residence  2175  rooms,  and  2510  beds.' 

Similar  conditions  prevail  extensively,  as  has  been  shown  by  evi- 
dence collected  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  given  in  the  Report 
on  a  General  Scheme  of  Extramv/ral  Sepulture, 

'  When  death  takes  place  in  these  overcrowded  rooms  the  corpse  is 
laid-out  and  kept,  until  the  period  of  interment^  among  the  inmates 
of  the  room.  It  is  sometimes  stretched  out  on  two  chairs;  or  it 
occupies  the  only  bed  in  the  room.  The  inmates  pursue  their  avoca- 
tions around  it,  they  eat  beside  it,  the  children  play  beside  it ;  often- 
times the  corpse  is  in  an  advanced  state  of  putre&ction  before  it  is 
removed  for  burial ;  offensive  putrid  effluvia  are  disengaged,  and  the 
spread  of  disease  in  consequence  is  no  unfrequent  occurrence.  This  is 
especially  the  case  with  infectious  diseases.* 

'  During  epidemics  all  these  evils  are  of  course  greatly  aggravated ; 
living  rooms  furnish  the  largest  number  of  attacks  and  deaths,  and 
there  is  the  greatest  risk  of  the  dead  being  unduly  retained 
among  the  living  under  the  very  circumstances  where  danger  from 
such  detention  is  the  greatest  Instances  are  given  in  the  Report 
already  cited  of  two  and  even  three  corpses  lying  in  the  house  at  the 
same  time  during  the  prevalence  of  the  epidemic  cholera  of  1848-9.* 

This  is  followed  by  long  instructions  as  to  the  architectural  and 
other  arrangements  of  the  receiving-houses,  instructions  involving 
considerable  expense,  and  most  difficult  to  carry  out  on  account  of 
the  objections  that  would  be  so  commonly  entertained  of  allowing 
the  body  to  be  removed  to  such  places.  These  would  bo  totally 
unnecessary  were  these  air-tight  coffins  in  general  use. 

Other  advantages  might  be  pointed  out,  but  I  will  not  further 
encroach  upon  the  time  of  the  Association,  except  to  thank  them  for 
their  kind  attention. 


On  the  Disinfection  of  Sewers.    By  J.  B.  Sanderson,  M.D., 
L.R.C.P.,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Paddington. 

The  signal  failure  of  those  modes  of  disinfection  which  depend  on 
the  disengagement  of  chlorine  gas,  in  preventing  the  spread  of  con- 
tagious disease,  has  given  rise  to  the  prevalence  among  medical  men 
of  the  opinion,  or  rather  prejudice,  that,  although  chemical  agents 
may  remove  offensive  odours,  they  are  wholly  uicapable  of  destroying 
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the  more  subtle  organic  omanntions  to  which  alone  the  pemicioiu 
action  of  infected  air  is  attributable.  As  a  consequence  of  this  mis- 
conception, it  is  now  common  to  hear  it  maintained,  both  by  medical 
practitioners  and  others  (in  language  not  very  worthy  of  persons  pro- 
fessing a  scientific  character),  that  the  employment  of  means  for  de- 
priving the  atmoHi)herc  of  its  mephitic  impurities  is  rather  injurious 
than  otherwise  ;  because,  while  the  danger  remains  undiminished,  the 
offensive  odour  by  which  it  is  at  once  detected,  and  precaution  ren- 
dered possible,  is  removed — that,  in  fact,  it  is  a  violent  interference 
with  the  wise  foresight  of  nature,  and  ought  to  be  avoided. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  are  to  understand  the  word  dinufectant 
as  applicable  only  to  an  agent  which,  when  diffused  throughout  the 
atmoHphere,  is  capable  of  destroying  the  material  of  contagion,  it 
must  bo  admitted  that  no  agent  has  hitherto  been  indicated  by 
chemists  to  which  the  term  can  be  properly  assigned.  In  this 
limited  sense  of  the  expression — that  in  which  it  is  now  generally 
understood — there  is,  in  reality,  no  such  thing  as  disinfection ;  and 
pcrliaps,  in  aiming  at  its  attainment,  we  are  jiractically  missing  our 
object,  overlooking  what  is  probably  the  only  practical  solution  of 
the  problem — the  only  real  good  tliat  chemistry  can  effect  in  the 
arrestment  of  the  spread  of  disease. 

There  is  no  inference  in  relation  to  this  subject  which  we  can 
draw  with  more  confidence  than  that,  although  the  decomposition  of 
iiitrogenized  organic  sul)stancos  does  not  originate  contagious  disease, 
it  does  afford  the  conditions  necessary  for  its  diffusion ;  and  if  this  be 
a<lmitte<l,  it  follows  that  the  end  we  have  mainly  in  view  is  not  so 
mucli  that  of  eliminating  the  fetid  products  of  j)utrefaction  already 
existing  in  the  atmosphei'e,  nor  even  of  <le8tr()ying  tlie  material  con- 
tiigium,  but  the  much  more  attainable  one  of  arresting  putrefaction, 
anil  so  preventing  the  evofvtion  of  those  pixnlucta  In  this  point  of 
view,  if  wo  are  still  to  eni])l<>y  the  term  disinfectant,  we  should  ho 
far  modify  its  meaning  as  to  render  it  almost  synonymous  with 
antiseptic. 

There  is  an  evil  incident  to  the  system  of  sewage  common  to  all 
the  large  towns  of  this  country,  which,  although  it  is  felt  and  com- 
plained of  by  every  one,  does  not  in  general  admit  of  an  effectual 
remedy.  So  lonj^  as  the  cirrying  out  of  an  efficient  system  of  venti- 
lation is  rendered  impossible,  either  from  the  want  of  funds  or  for 
other  reasons,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  there  should  be  at 
various  ])oiiits  of  the  surljice  ojyenings  in  the  form  of  untra[»i>eil 
gully-gi-attjs,  by  which  the  uudergrouiid  atmosphere  of  the  sewers 
may  connuunicjite  with  the  external  air.  Wherever  these  openings 
are  j)lacod,  they  are  the  source  not  only  of  annoyance  but  of  danger, 
and  every  one  who  has  practical  acquaintance  with  sanitary  adminis- 
tration must  have  exj)erienceil  the  difficulty  of  so  distributing  them 
in  a  district  as  to  remove  th(5m  as  far  as  i>ossiblo  from  inliabited 
dwellings.  In  the  richer  neighbourhoods  especially,  where  the  in- 
habitiints  are  less  tolerant  than  elsewhere  of  offensive  smells,  this 
difficulty  is  particularly  felt.     After  carefully  trapping  every  com- 
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tntinieiLtioii  betweoo  the  sewer  and  tlie  intmors  of  the  hmii*es,  we  are 
compelled}  by  the  complaints  of  the  inhabitants,  to  tmp  on©  giilly- 
grate  after  another,  until  we  arrive  at  a  fioint,  which  it  would  be  not 
only  inconvenient  but  dangerous  to  exceed ^ — hicmiveaient  tieeaiiae  the 
workmen  could  not  enter  the  sewer  for  cleansing  and  necessary 
repjiirs;  dangermis^  bex^use  the  density  of  the  aewer  atmosphere 
would  BO  increase,  from  the  constant  evokition  of  the  products  of 
decom position,  that  the  traps  would  no  longer  be  capable  of  resiBting 
the  o^ttward  pressure^  and  the  houaea  would  be  inundated  with 
mephitic  gases. 

The  existence  of  nn trapped  gully-grates  l>eing,  then,  so  long  as  the 
sewers  reniain  unventilatedf  a  necesi^ary  evul^  the  question  has  arisen, 
Wh^t  is  the  best  palliative  retnedy  1  Admitting  the  necessity  of 
some  day  or  other  grappling  with  the  dilficnlties  connected  with  the 
more  permanent  improvament,  is  there  any  means  by  which  the 
xiiiisanca  (perhaps  the  most  important  nuisance  to  which  aristociutic 
netgbbourltoodB  are  subject)  can  be  for  the  time  got  rid  of?  My 
object  in  reatling  this  paper  ia  to  bring  before  your  notice  what  I 
have  found  myself  to  be  an  eflectnal  and  cheap  method  of  atttiining 
the  object  in  yiew.  I  have  snflj>ended  below  each  of  the  olleiisive 
gully-gmtas,  nt  the  uppt?r  end  of  the  funnel  shaped  channels  leadmg 
into  the  aewer,  canvas  bugs,  each  Cf>ntaining  al«oiit  ten  pounds  of  the 
disiafeetant  powder  devised  by  \}i\  Smith,  of  Manchester,  and  sohl 

iSIc  Doiigair»  disinfectant.  This  powder  contains  upwai'ds  of  fifty 
per  ceuL  of  the  sulphites  of  time  and  maguesia;  it  contains  also 
phenic  or  carbolic  acid  in  combination  with  the  same  basea*  The 
last-mentioned  product  is  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  the  oily 
portion  of  coal-tar,  and  resembles  creosote  in  its  chemical  relatiotis 
and  in  many  of  ita  physical  properties.  Like  it,  it  is  an  antiseptic^ 
and  even  in  aniall  qnautity  not  only  preveuts  the  development  of 

»^utr^iiGtioii,  but  ^yrests  it  when  in  progress.  The  other  constituents 
of  the  powder,  th^e  sulphites  of  lime  aud  magnesia,  have  undoubtedly 
the  power,  us  hfis  been  proved  by  numerous  experiments,  of  re-acting 
upon  the  sulphui'ets  which  exist  in  such  larga  quantities  in  the 
contents  of  sewers,  so  \m  to  convert  them  into  innocuous  com- 
|H>unds ;  while  the  remainder  of  uncombine<.l  time  and  magnesia  is  not 
without  itg  use  in  the  nentrali^ition  and  ti^ation  of  various  gnaeous 

I  products* 
The  results  obtained  were  moat  complete  and  satisfactory.  The 
quantity  used  in  each  gully-grate  did  not^  as  haa  been  already  men- 
tioned, exceed  ten  pounds,  value  of  one  BhilUng.  On  examining  the 
gully^gratos  six  weeks  after  the  application  of  the  disinfectant,  the 
*nloacal  odour  wa^  so  completely  removed  that,  eveu  on  the  closest 
applioation  of  the  nose  to  the  outlet,  it  could  not  be  detected.  The 
mode  of  apjilication  which  I  have  described  was  the  best  which  I 
could  devise  under  tjae  ei re um stances.  By  employing  a  solution  con* 
tatuiiig  pbenic  acid  in  combiuatiou  with  ilie  same  bases,  along  with 
sulphites,  1  believe  that  the  same  result  could  be  obtamed  more  con* 
venientiy,  and  ^jerhapa  even  more  effectindly.     For  the  present  I  am 
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content  to  place  the  subject  before  you  without  further  det&ils. 
The  method  has  been  completely  succ^sful,  and  its  object  has  been 
attained  at  an  exceedingly  cheap  rate — a  result  which,  as  &r  as  I 
know,  has  not  been  arrived  at  by  any  other  means. 


On  Public  Vaccinntion  in  England  and  Wales.     By  Edward 
C.  Seaton,  M.D. 

THE  law  and  arrangements  regulating  public  vaccination,  in  the 
United  Kingdom  are  confessedly  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  condition ; 
and  although  the  change  made  in  the  law  a  few  years  ago  did  much, 
(so  far  as  England  and  Wales  are  concerned,)  towards  removing  from 
our  country  the  stigma  under  which  it  lay,  that  of  all  the  countries 
of  Europe  of  which  there  were  statistical  records,  thisy  the  country  in 
which  vaccination  was  discovered,  was  the  one  in  which  it  was  least 
satisfactorily  carried  out,  and  in  which,  consequently,  the  mortality 
from  small-pox  was  the  highest,    there  yet  remains   even,  now  an 
amount  of  neglect  and  consequent  mortality  most  disgraceful  to  us, 
because  by  proper  arrangements  almost  entirely  preventable ;  while  in 
the  neighbouring  divisions  of  the  United  Kingdom  (in  Scotland  and 
in  Ireland)  there  is  a  mortality  almost  incredible.     During  the  last 
few  years  the  subject  has  been  many  times  brought  before  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Government,  the  legislature,  and,  of  course,  the  public  at 
large ;  and  considering  its  vast  importance— that  it  concerns  the  livet 
of  our  fellow-creatures,  of  which  hundreds  are  lost  and    thousaucU 
imperilled  by  every  year's  delay — I  must  be  allowed  to  express  my 
regret  that  it  should  not  have  excited  more  general  interest,  and  that 
the  efforts  which  have  been  made  to  remedy  the  existing  defects  should 
have  been  received  with  so  much  indifference  in  Parliament,  and  so 
feebly  seconded  by  the  popular  voice.    It  is  a  question  which,  I  venture 
to  suggest,  should  be  taken  up  by  an  Association  which  has  for  its 
object,  among  others,  the  improvement  of  the  public  health  by  the 
establishment  of  due  sanitary  regulations;  and  being  one  to  which 
circumstances  have  led  me  to  give  my  special  attention  for  the  la^t 
six  years,  I  have  deemed  it  my  duty  to  bring  it  before  you.     In  the 
short  sketch  which  I  shall  offer  of  the  history  of  public  vaccination, 
of  the  existing  ari'angements  respecting  it,  and  of  the  changes  required, 
I  shall  confine  myself  to  England  and  Wales ;  the  different  circum- 
stances of  each  division  of  the  United  Kingdom,  as  regards  public 
vaccination,  rendering  it  impossible  to  deal  with  them  all  in  one  enact- 
ment.     The  arrangements  in  England  and  Wales  are  much  more 
advanced  than  in  either  of  the  other  divisions,  and  if  a  proper  system 
can  be  introduced  and  put  in  working  order  here,  it  will  eventually, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  be  extended  to  the  others. 

Till  the  year  1840  there  was  no  legal  provision  whatever  for  public 
vaccination  in  this  kingdom.  Those  who  were  unable  to  pay  for  the 
vaccination  of  themselves  or  their  children  were  left  to  the  benevolence 
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of  the  medical  profession;  to  the  &cilitles  wkieh  wei^  afforded  iii 
eities  aud  towns  by  infirmanes  and  dispensaries;  or  to  such  oiiTinge- 
ujenti  OS  might  be  made  bj  the  varioua  pardshaa  with  tbmr  respective 
iiiedicul  otBctrs.  Whrtt  these  arrangementa  were  cannot  now  be  aficer- 
iriitied,  and  they  no  doubt  varied  in  cLiiferent  pariihes ;  but  it  will, 
probably^  be  correct  to  state,  that  in  moat  itLstances  vmccination  woa 
included  in  the  contnict  with  the  medical  officer,  and  that  there  was 
no  special  remuneration  for  it.  We  know  that  thia  was,  at  all  events, 
the  case  during  the  few  years  which  elapsed  between  the  introduction 
of  the  new  Poor  Law  and  the  passing  of  the  first  Vaccination  Act, 
of  which  period  the  following  account  is  given  by  a  committee  of  the 
Provincial  Medical  and  Bargical  Association^  which  investigated  the 
atate  of  vaccination  in  1B39.  *  Formerly/  they  say*  'the  parish 
surgeon  received  a  small  i^muneration  tor  this  service.  In  a  majority 
of  inst^inces  we  believe  that  this  laudable  practice  has  been  abandoned, 
some  Uttiona  allowing  a  reduced  payment  for  vaccination,  others 
including  it  in  the  wretched  annual  allowance  for  which  they  borgmn 
with  their  medical  officer.  The  evil  eHecta  of  thia  »y«fcera  are  likely 
to  \w  very  aevei'cly  felt,  aud  a  practice,  which  it  might  he  supposed 
every  friend  to  humanity  would  be  eager  to  promote,  haa  actually  been 
discountenanced;  at  least  we  are  told  tlmt  in  one  Union  (that  of 
Debenham)  the  me^itcal  gentlemen  gcneroiLsly  performed  gratuitous 
vaccination,  any  remuneration  being  denied  by  the  Foot  Law  Coni- 
missioners,'  Any  arrangements,  moreover,  which  parishes  might 
make  wej-e  conlined,  of  course,  to  that  class  of  the  poor  generally 
designated  'paupers,'  and  as  regards  them  it  was  held  to  he  law,  that 
an  overseer  wai  not  bound  to  take  measures  to  procure  the  poor 
children  to  be  vaccinated  during  the  prevalence  of  sinalUpox. 

The  rei^iilts  of  this  state  of  thing?*  were  just  what  might  be  expected* 
Whole  par  bib  es  were  to  be  found  in  w^hich  the  children  of  the  poor 
were,  almost  without  exception,  nu protected,  as  I  can  myself  testify 
in  regard  to  one  parish,  of  which  I  had  medical  charge  about  this 
lime.  Whenever  small-pax  broke  out,  therefore,  the  mortality  was 
frightful ;  aud  in  1SJ7-8  a  pestilence  of  it  swept  over  the  country, 
which,  in  the  latter  of  these  two  years  alone,  deatroyed  upwards  of 
16^000  persons  r  aud  the  average  annual  mortality  of  the  three  ycai^ 
wliich  preceded  the  introduction  of  the  fimt  Vacciuation  Act  was  not 
less  than  11,944. 

Before,  however,  these  &Qte  had  become  known  with  statisticid 
accuracy,  the  Provincial  Medical  and  Surgical  Association,  rotisied  by 
the  notorious  prevalence  of  small'j.>ox  in  1837  and  1838^  had,  at  their 
meeting  at  Bath  in  1838,  appointed  the  committee  for  inquiring  into 
the  state  of  vaccination,  to  which  allusion  has  been  already  made, 
Tlie  report  which  this  committee  presented  in  1839,  disclosing  both 
the  neglect  of  vaccination  and  the  prevalence  of  small -pox  incjcula- 
tion  by  uuquahiied  practitionen^^  caused  the  Aasociation  to  petition 
Parliament  for  the  remedy  of  both  these  evils.  On  the  10th  of  March, 
1840,  this  petition  being  presented  to  the  House  of  Lords  by  the 
Marquis  of   Lansdowno,  Lord  Ellenborough,  who  was   not   then  a 
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member  of  the  Goyemment,  but  a  mere  bystander  as  it  were,  seized 
the  occasion  to  suggest  that  a  Bill  ought  to  be  introduced  for  extend- 
ing the  practice  of  vaccination,  and  two  days  afterwards  he  laid  the 
drafb  of  such  a  Bill  upon  the  table  of  the  House.  With  the  altera- 
tions which  were  made  in  it  during  its  progress  through  Parliament, 
this  Bill  became  the  first  regular  law  for  the  establbhmeut  of  pabUc 
vaccination. 

Its  [trovisions  are  well  known.  In  every  parish  or  union  there  was 
to  be  one  or  more  qualified  practitioners  specially  appointed  for  tiie 
gratuitous  vaccination  of  all  persons  resident  therein,  and  the  remu- 
neration of  the  vaccinators  was  to  depend  on  the  numbers  successfully 
vaccinated.  The  ai)pointment  of  these  vaccinators  was  with  the 
Guardians,  and  the  superintendence  and  direction  of  the  whole 
machinery  were  vested  in  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners.  The  inocula- 
tion of  small-pox  was  absolutely  prohibited. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  faults  and  deficiencies  of  thb  system, 
it  was,  at  all  events,  a  system,  and  was  a  great  step  in  advance.  It 
acknowledged  the  right  of  every  individual  to  gratuitoiis  vaccination; 
it  provided  a  ready  means  for  obtaining  it ;  and  it  established  a  most 
imix>rtant  principle  in  making  the  remunei-ation  of  the  vaccinators 
dc[»end  on  the  numbers  vaccinated — a  principle  which  I  hope  will 
never  be  lost  sight  of  in  future  arrangements. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  detain  you  by  tracing  the  steps  taken 
by  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  and  subsequently  by  the  Poor  Law 
Board,  in  carrying  this  Act  into  oi)eration.  A  review  of  them  will 
be  found  in  the  Report  of  the  Epidemiological  Society,  presented  to 
Parliament  in  1853.  The  result  of  the  measure  was,  that  the  numbers 
vaccinated  were  very  large,  and  the  impression  produced  on  the 
annual  mortality  from  small-pox  was  very  striking,  the  average  of 
1 1,944  having  been  reduced  in  tliirteen  years  to  5221,  or  considerably 
less  than  one-half,  upon  an  increased  population. 

Such  a  mortality,  howevei,  fifty  years  after  the  discovery  of  vacci- 
nation, was  sufiicicntly  alarming,  and  disclosed  either  an  awfiil  neglect 
of  that  prophylactic,  or  that  its  presumed  powers  for  the  prevention 
of  suiall-pox  had  been  greatly  over-rated :  and  it  was  to  determine 
this  point,  as  well  as  to  inquire  into  many  interesting  questions  which 
had  arisen  in  regard  to  vaccination,  that  the  Epidemiological  Society 
of  London,  shoi*tly  after  its  foundation,  ap})ointed  its  Small-pox  and 
Vaccination  Conmiittee.  This  was  in  1851 ;  and  the  committee  had 
collected  a  large  amount  of  material,  and  was  steadily  pursuing  its 
la1>ours,  when,  in  the  spring  of  1853,  a  Bill  was  introduced  into  the 
House  of  Lords  by  Lord  Lyttelton,  for  making  vaccination  com- 
pulsory. This  Bill  was  the  result  of  his  lordship's  own  observation 
of  the  working  of  the  vaccination  law,  and  of  the  remedy  required. 
The  committee,  finding  the  object  sought  by  this  measure  to  be  in 
principle  one  which  the  inquiiies  they  had  already  effected  had  suffi- 
ciently demonstrated  in  their  opinion  to  be  essential,  thought  the 
opportunity  was  not  to  be  lost  of  getting  that  principle  acknowledged 
by  the  legislature.     They  accordingly  arranged  all  the  facts  bearing 
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the  state  of  vajccinatioB  m  England  and  Wales,  and  other  countneiv 
ad  ou  conapulaory  vacGinatioiJ,  in  the  form  of  a  reportj  wliich  tliey 
forwarded  tcj  Uie  Honie-Seci'^t«uyj  and  which  was  siibaeqnently  printed 
by  Parlianient ;  and  without  urging  strongly  at  that  time  (jhangea  in 
ithe  admin istmtive  syt^iteni,  which  tliej  yet  distinctly  stated  would, 
^11  their  opinionj  l>e  ultimately  indispensable,  they  made  eixch  BUgges- 
'  lions  only  as  they  thought  would  improve  the  measure  without  cauBiag 
delay  or  calling  forth  opi>ositioii,  and  threw  all  the  inflnenee  they  had 
iiito  the  effort  to  get  the  Bill  passed  into  a  lnw,     Not  all  their  sug- 
gestions were  adopted,  and  the  Act,  whefi  completed,  provided : — 

|i<  That  it  ahould  be  eompulsoryt  under  fiue^  to  have  ail  children, 
bom  in  Eugland  an*I  Wales  subaex^uently  to  the  ist  of  AugUHt,  1853, 
Taccinateil  within,  at  oiost^  four  months  after  birth,  except  for  rtmsons 
.      to  be  duly  certitied  by  a  medical  man  ;  and  equally  aompul&ory  to 

have  the  succeps  of  the  operation  a^ertiiincd  by  actual  inspoction* 
^H      d.  lluLt  successful  vaccination.^  ^hotdd  be  regi.^tered. 
^H     3.  That,  when  neeeij&aiy,  pansheii  and  unions  should  be  divided 
^Biiito  {hstricts,  with  atatioua  to  each,  and  that  all  proper  means  should 
^VBe  taken  of  giving  notice  of  the  days,  hours,  ifec.j  of  attendance  at 
^H  these  stations. 

f  4,  That  for  securing  the  better  rennuneration  of  the  vaccinator, 
there  ahould  tie  a  miuimum  fee,  fixed  at  t#.  (yd*  for  vaccina tioui  at  the 
practitioners  residence  and  within  two  milea>j  and  2s.  6d.  beyond. 
This  clause  wan  introduced  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Society, 
though  the  aum  fixed  by  the  legislature  was  lower  than  that  which 
they  \md  desired. 

The  impetus  given  to  public  vaccination  by  the  passing  of  thb  Act 

twas  extniortlinary.     During  the  year  following  its  enactment,  the 

'  infantile  public  vaccinations  (by  which  I  mean  the  vaccinations  under 

one  year  of  age)  were  more  than  doubled ;  and  there  were  vaccinated^ 

I  b^des,  nearly  300,000  cliildren  and  perscms  above  one  year  of  age, 

»ot  anienable  to  its  proviaions.  and  whose  vaccination  had  been  pre- 

[  viously  neglected :  so  that,  in  fact,  the  public  vaccinations  of  this  year 

-were  actually  and  considertibly  in  excess  of  tbe  hirfchs.    And  although 

^  during  the  two  succeeding  years,  when  it  had  become  notorious  that 

there  was  no  proper  machinery  for  working  the  Act,  the  vaccinatious 

in  compliance  with  its  provisions  were  leas  numerous,  the  resuU  of 

tiie  wliole  three  yeare  exhibits  an  enormous  improvement  on  the  stiite 

of  things  which  preceded :  the  annual  average  of  public  vaccinations 

under  oney^ir  of  age  having  been  37 1  ^550  instead  of  1 80,960-  Following 

on  thijj  extended  vaccination,  the  mortality  from  sm^l-pox  sank  from 

ita  annual  average  of  5231  to  2808  in  18^4,  and  to  2525  in  1855. 

The  ratui-n  of  two  years  only  will  not  ind^^d  justify  us  in  drawing 

statispticiil  conclusions  as  to  the  exact  amount  of  benefit  received ;  and 

something  might  h&ve  been  due  in  each  of  thefie  years  to  the  ahsence 

of  any  wide  spread  epidemic  influence:  but  not  only  is  it  quite  certain, 

from  the  known  prophylactic  power  of  vaccination,  that  the  eflect  of  ita 

diffusion  would  be  immediately  felt,  but  there  is  one  way  in  which  the 

direct  action  of  the  compulsory  kw  may  be  most  distijietly  tniced  and 
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shown.  The  object  and  effect  of  that  Act  were  to  procure  the  early 
vaccination  of  children.  Now,  in  the  Report  of  the  Epidemiological 
Society,  it  was  shown  that  of  the  deaths  from  small-pox  in  £ngland  and 
Wales  prior  to  the  Act,  from  75  to  80  per  cent  took  place  under  five 
years  of  age;  but  of  the  2808  deaths  which  occurred  in  the  first  year 
after  the  passing  of  the  Act,  there  were  but  59  per  cent.,  and  of  the 
2525  in  1855  but  52  per  cent.,  under  five  years  of  aga 

The  results  of  legislative  interference,  then,  have  been  thus  far  most 
beneficial  But  while  we  may  fairly  rejoice  at  the  improvemeot 
effected,  it  falls  far  short  of  that  which  we  ought  to  attain,  and  we 
have  no  right  to  acquiesce  in  the  annual  death  of  2500  and  more— 
chiefly  helpless  children — from  a  disease,  which,  as  a  fatal  disease, 
ought  scai'cely,  if  at  all,  to  exist  amongst  us.  It  would  be  a  scandal 
and  a  sin  were  we  to  do  so.  There  is,  moreover,  little  prol)ability 
that,  unless  further  measures  be  taken,  the  mortality  will  remain  at 
this  point,  for  the  impulse  given  by  the  late  legblative  enactment  is 
passing  away,  and  wo  are  drifting  back,  as  I  shall  immediately  show, 
to  our  former  apathy  and  neglect. 

That  the  Compulsory  Vaccination  Act,  without  a  proper  adminis- 
tmtive  system,  would  only  partially  succeed,  had  been  clearly  seen  and 
foretold ;  and  the  working  of  it  during  the  first  year,  when  examined 
in  detail,  so  signally  verified  this  prediction,  that  the  Epidemiological 
Society  thought  it  incumbent  upon  them,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Parliamentary  Session  of  1 855,  to  bring  the  whole  deficiencies  of  the 
present  system  before  the  notice  of  the  Government  with  their  own 
su/rgestioDS  for  amendment :  and  this  they  did  in  the  form  of  memorial 
to  the  President  of  the  General  Board  of  Health,  which  was  printed 
by  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  ist  of  March,  1855.  This  memorial 
was  followed  by  further  steps  on  the  part  of  the  Society,  and  the 
result  was,  that  the  Government,  for  the  first  time,  undertook  the 
amendment  of  the  vaccination  laws.     At  the  commencement  of  the 
following  Session  (1856)  they  introduced  a  Bill  for  this  purposa     It 
is  not  needful  to  dwell  on  the  circumstances,  which,  for  nearly  two 
years,  have  delayed  the  passing  of  this  Bill,  but  during  this  time  im- 
portant papers  in  reference  to  the  subject  have  been  collected  by  the 
medical  oflicer  of  the  General  Board  of  Health,  and  laid  before  Par- 
liament with  a  most  valuable  report  fi-om  himself.     These  papers  not 
only  prove  again  the  already  ten  times  ]:)roved  prophylactic  power  of 
vaccination,  but  dispose  in  a  masterly  and  entirely  conclusive  way  of 
the  objections  which  we  have  ha<l  the  misfortune  of  late  to  hear 
revived,  that  the  practice  is  attended  with  counterl)alancing  evils. 
The  question  having  arrived  at  this  point,  will  now,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
speedily  receive  a  solution. 

And  the  necessity  for  this  is  urgent.  Not  only  are  the  deficiencies 
at  present  gi'eat,  but  recent  returns  show,  as  I  just  now  stated,  that 
they  are  increasing.  It  is  calculated  in  the  Memorial  of  the  Epide- 
miological Society,  that  where  the  Act  works  well,  80  per  cent  of 
the  births  will  probably  have  to  be  provided  for  by  the  public 
vaccinators.     By  a  table  given  at  page  IxxiL  of  Mr.  Simon's  Report, 
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;  f4p pears  that  iq  the  trieaniiil  period,  1854-6,  in  Bome  of  the  metro- 
politiui  unions  the  in&titile  public  vaccinations  have  been  7 3»  7 4*  ^^^ 
8  r  per  cent  of  the  births ;  and  tbis,  according  to  the  Btandai'd  abov^e 
given,  might  be  considered  satisfactory.  But  aide  by  side  with  thf^t* 
wa  se«  other  metropolitan  unions^  in  which  the  vaccinations  are  but 
2^^  31,  and  35  per  cent  Ifl'or  are  the  uniona  in  wMcli  this  sad 
neglect  exists  by  any  means  those  in  which,  the  population  getierallj 
being  well  off,  it  raiight  be  presumed  that  the  private  vaccination  a 
ivould  make  up  the  deticiency  in  the  public  onea.  On  the  contrary, 
tlie  union  iu  wiiich  the  vaccinations  are  but  28  per  cent,  of  the  births 
ia  St  Luke's,  Middlesex,  and  that  in  which  they  are  but  35  per  cent 
is  St  Giles'  in  the  Fields,  Again,  in  St  George*a  in  the  E^t^  they 
are  but  44  per  cent  of  the  births,  whUe  in  the  neighbouring  piuishet 
of  Whifceohapel  and  Bethnal  Green,  tliey  are  respectively  73  and  81 
per  cent  The  same  discrepancies  exist  tlixoughout  the  kingdom  at 
large.  In  the  accompanying  ttible  {me  next  Jiage),  for  which  I  am 
indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  tlie  Poor  Law  Board,  tlus  will  at  once  be 
acen.  In  looking,  for  example,  at  the  infantile  public  vaccinations  for 
iB54^there  will  \>^  found  uniooi  like  Halifax, BigglesTvade, and  Lincoln, 
in  which  tbey  were  i*espectively  73,  82,  and  87  j^er  cent  of  the  bii-tha; 
while  in  Liverpool,  they  were  but  57  per  cent,;  in  Hasting,  44  per 
oent;  in  Newport,  40  per  cent;  and  iu  Noi-thampton,  but  27  per 
cent  Now,  what  may  be  don©  in  a  town  like  Ilaliftix  may  surely  be 
compassed  in  Liverpool,  in  Newport^  or  in  Korthampton*  There  can 
be  no  conceivable  reaaon  why  the  results  which  have  been  attained 
at  Lincoln  should  not  be  reached  at  Hastings.  If  90  per  cent  can 
be  vaccinated  in  the  Conway  Union,  why  should  only  40  per  cent. 
be  vaccinated  in  that  of  Holyhead? 

I  need  scarcely  say  that  it  is  not  for  a  moment  contended  that  all 
unions  should  exliibit  th^  §ame  per~oentage  of  public  vaccinations. 
In  every  union  there  will  be  local  circumstances  to  be  taken  into 
account  *  w^hich  will  influence,  and  even  in  some  districts  (as  the 
colliery  districts,  where  special  arrangements  are  made)  influence 
materially  this  per-centago ;  but,  making  all  allowance  for  these,  no 
such  discrepancies  ns  those  I  have  pointed  out  ought  to  exist  And 
any  abjection  which  may  bo  I'aised  on  that  score  may  altogether,  or 
in  great  measure,  be  got  rid  of  by  taking  lA^  same  town  in  different 
ymrsL  Take  Durham,  for  example,  in  which  the  public  vaccinations 
were  71  per  cent  of  the  birtha  in  1854,  46  per  cent  in  1855,  and 
again  60  per  cent  in  1856;  or  New^rt,  40  per  cent  in  1854,  62  per 
cent  in  1855,  and  only  ^1^  j^er  cent  in  1B56J  or  Devijses,  72  per  cent 
in  1854,  38  per  cent  in  1855,  29  fter  cent  in  1856;  or  Winchester, 
68  per  cent  in  1854,  ^g  per  cent,  in  1855,  32  per  cent  in  1856.  In 
the  same  town,  with  any  regular  system  at  work,  tl\e  per-csentnge  of 
vaccimitions  would  under  ordinary  circumstances  scarcely  vary. 


*  Th^  migTAiory  character  ef  the  population  in  some  ui^ionB,  luid  the  extent  to 
which  gratrnkmi  vacctnuUari  in  ^vei)  by  medical  mva,  not  publio  vaccifmtoi^i  ore 
ein:nimdt&&oei  of  thitf  kind* 
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Tlie  towns  T  hare  laat  cit^4,  Devizes  and  Winclieater,  illnati'ate 
another  itapoii^ant  fact  to  whicli  I  have  already  adverted — vh^t  tho 
progressive  decline  of  public  viiccinutiori  in  aouie  placeSi  sinoe  the 
impetixa  gjven  hy  the  passing  of  the  Conipulsory  Act  tiaa  paasetl 
awory,  and  the  want  of  projier  means  of  c afore ing  it  lias  become 
notorious.  Of  this  there  are  ahundant  illustrations  in  the  TaUle 
1^0 re  w^ — thim^  in  Kendal  there  has  been  a  decline  from  71  to  50  per 
eent ;  in  Chelmsford,  from  64  to  3 1  per  cent;  and  in  Wejuiouth,  from 
52  to  ID  [ier  cent.  The  parallel  to  this  latter  town  is,  I  hope,  not  to 
be  found  in  Gr^t  Britain.     The  infantile  vacciuationa,  indeed^  taking 

.lie  kingdom  throughout,  have  been  progressively  declining  from  65 
cent  of  the  births  in  1854  (which  was  in  itself  short  of  what  the 

xample  of  well-vacdnated  unions  tells  ua  should  be  the  nonnal 
Standard )»  to  56  per  cent  in  1855^  iiud  54  per  cent  in  1856.  Is  this 
a  state  of  things  which  is  t-o  be  allowed  to  continue)  Ta  tliis  neglect 
to  go  on  accumulating  till  small-pox  comes  and  reapa  the  harvefit 
which  is  surely  ripening  for  it?  AIrea4.iy,  to  some  of  the  plaeea 
included  in  the  Table,  it  has  come  and  swept  away  its  victims. 
Daring  the  quarter  ending  June  30,  it  was  at  Dudley,  Wolverhampton, 
Stonrbridge,  Whitehaven^  Cardiff,  Neath-  At  Cardiff,  of  325  deaths 
registered  during  the  quailerj  90  wei'o  irom  small -pox.  At  Britonferry, 
in  Keath,  when  the  small -pox  camOj  the  inhabitants  did,  as  under  such 
circumstances  they  always  do :  in  their  alarm,  they  eagerly  sought 
that  house  to  house  vaccination,  which^  had  they  adopted  earlier,  they 
m^M  have  averted  the  pestilence  altogether. 

Where  such  thinj^jH  exist,  various  causes  may  be  found  at  work, 
hut  all  resolving  themselves  in  the  end  into  apathy  and  indifferei^cct 
The  thon^hta  of  ^mrents  are  too  eingroaeed  in  suppljrLng  the  wants  of 
the  day  to  think  of  precautions  for  the  health  of  their  offi«pring: 
Boards  of  Guardians  have  many  things  to  attexid  to^  and  care  little 
about  vaccination,  sonietlmes  even  they  positively  object  to  it,  m 
costing  too  m\ich  money  :  The  public  vaccinator  willingly  vacclnatea 
all  who  are  brought  to  him,  but  does  not  find  the  remuneration 
sniEcient  to  enable  him  to  employ  his  tinm  in  looking  up  cases.  AH 
these  causei^  acting  singly  or  together,  and  in  diSereut  |^X)poHion  in 
different  place^*i,  will  be  found  genei'ally  at  the  root  of  neglect  of 
vaccination.  The  objections  which  are  not  unfrequcntly  alleged  by 
the  poor  and  nnin formed,  that  small-pox  is  the  will  of  God^ — that 
vaccination  brings  humours  and  diseases,^- that  it  is  00  certain  safe^ 
go&rd,  ^c,  constitute^  undoubtedly,  obstacles  to  be  overcome,  and 
WB^  sometimes  some  peisuasion  to  overcome  them,  but  in  few 
instanceii  go  to  the  extent  of  cansing  the  poor  finally  to  decline  vac- 
cination when  their  attention  ti)  the  snhjeot  has  once  been  faii^ly 
uroused.  On  the  eonti'ary,  under  alarm  of  small -pox,  tliey  almost 
always  eagerly  seek  it;  and  whenever  they  are  specially  invited,  or 
when  particular  facilities  are  given,  they  readily  avail  themselves  of 
them*     Thut^  it  happened  that  under  the  old  system  (when  there  was 

0  compulsLDn  at  all),  if  guardians  in  particuku?  unions  exerted  them- 

Ivei,  there  woidd  sometimes  be  clea^  o£F  in  a  single  year  arrears 
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which  would  make  the  vaccinations  of  the  year  double,  triple,  even 
quadruple  the  number  of  the  births.  And  thus  in  England  and 
Wales  from  the  stimulus  imparted  by  the  recent  passing  of  the  Vac- 
cination Extension  Act,  there  were  voluntarily  brouglit  to  be  vac- 
cinated in  1854,  in  addition  to  the  vaccinations  in  compliance  with 
the  Act,  nearly  300,000  children  long  past  the  age  at  which  the  opera- 
tion should  have  been  performed,  but  in  whom  it  had  till  then  been 
neglected. 

The  prejudices  to  which  I  alluded, — ^that  vaccination  may  be  the 
means  of  introducing  disease  into  the  system  and  that  it  does  not  afford 
security  against  small-pox — if  taken  literally,  and  applied  to  properly- 
jierformed  and  efficient  vaccination,  are  entirely  unfounded,  and  have 
been  sufficiently  refuted  elsewhere.  But  in  so  far  as  they  indicate 
merely  a  desire  on  the  one  hand  that  the  lymph  used  should  be  taken 
only  from  the  most  healthy  subjects,  and  on  the  other  that  the  vaoci- 
nation  employed  shall  be  in  evciy  respect  of  the  most  effective  kind, — 
and  this,  in  very  truth,  is  in  most  instances  their  real  interpretation, — 
1  have  only  to  say  that  the  demand  is  just,  and  that  it  appears  to  me 
that  the  State  is  bound  to  show  that  it  has  taken  every  practicable 
security  for  the  attainment  of  these  points,  if  it  take  upon  itself  to 
compel  the  vaccination  of  the  people.  And  it  is  not  the  least  of  the  objec- 
tions to  the  present  system,  that  all  practicable  security  is  not  afforded 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  zeal  of  individuals,  and  the  interest 
they  take  in  the  vaccination  of  the  people,  supply  all  defects  of  sys- 
tem, and  produce  a  state  of  vaccination,  in  particular  localities,  which 
shows  how  completely  general  vaccination  may  be  accomplished,  if 
the  requisite  trouble  and  attention  be  only  given  ;  thus,  Dr.  Hughes, 
Registrar  and  Public  Vaccinator  of  the  Mold  District  of  the  Holy- 
well Union,  who  has  at  all  times  bestowed  the  greatest  pains  on  vacci- 
nation, has  reported,  that  of  861  children  bom  in  that  district,  between 
the  parsing  of  the  Compulsory  Act  and  the  30th  of  September,  1855 
(a  period  of  two  years),  there  were  but  ten  in  respect  of  whom  Uie 
provisions  of  the  Act  had  not  been  complied  with. 

Again,  the  Registrar  of  Bamsley,  in  Yorkshire,  has  taken  par- 
ticular pains  respecting  the  working  of  the  Vaccination  Act.  Find- 
ing that  it  was  not  properly  attended  to,  he  proceeded  against  several 
defaulters ;  the  consequence  was,  that  by  September  30,  1854,  he  was 
able  to  report  that  vaccination  was  well  carried  out,  and  similar 
reports  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  since.  In  the  last  quar- 
terly return  of  the  Registrar-General,  it  is  stated  that  the  vaccina- 
tions (public  and  private)  registered  during  the  quarter  had  been  274, 
the  births  registered  having  been  382. 

Mr.  Sweeting,  of  Abbotsbury,  writing  to  the  Epidemiological 
Society  in  1851  (when  there  was  no  compulsory  law),  gave  an  example 
of  a  parish  in  which  vaccination  was  universaL  The  rector  is  a  man 
of  property  and  influence,  devoting  himself  to  his  people,  and  exer- 
cising the  most  vigilant  sui)erintendence  with  regard  to  vaccination. 
The  result  was,  that  in  fourteen  years,  though  small-pox  had  raged  all 
around,  it  never  entered  this  parish  but  on  one  occasion,  when  it  was 
importedi  and  oonfin^  to  th^  &mily  in  which  it  was  imported. 
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Kr.  Morgan,  of  Lichfield,  related  to  the  Society  a  veiy  parallel 
InHtauce  ■  and  other  correupondenta^  some  of  them  vaccina  tons  in  lar^e 
difttrictSj  were  able  to  write  to  the  following  effect : — *  Scai^y  an 
individual  in  the  pamh  un vaccinated*  *  Finds  no  obstacle  to  vacci- 
nation, and  does  not  reckon  the  unraccinat*id  in  hia  district  at  mora 
than  tweijty  or  thirty »'  *  Knows  but  one  ainglc  family  unvaccinat^^d 
in  his  diatrict.'  *  Yaccinatea  regularly  from  house  to  hoiuBOj  and  finda 
110  difficulty  whatever/ 

These  higber  examples  of  the  state  of  vaccination  arc  not  exhibited 
excluflively  liy  rural  diatricta  or  by  town  dlstncts ;  %\im  are  to  he 
found  in  Iwth,  Some  of  the  beat  Bpeciinenw^  indeed,  nf  public  vacci* 
nation  are  to  be  aeett  in  large  towns,  e.^.,  Halilax,  Wkitecha|>el, 
Bethnal  Green. 

But  how  is  the  lower  standard  to  he  raised  to  this  higher  ?  What, 
In  shorty  are  the  remedies  for  the  present  geneml  state  of  vaccination 
In  thift  kingdom  ? 

The  law  ati-eady  declares  that  it  ia  the  duty  of  all  parents  and 
guardians  to  have  their  children  vaccinated  within  a  ^ven  time  of 
birth,  supposing  them  to  Irnve  been  bom  on  or  after  August  i,  1^5;^- 
It  fails  to  secure  the  aamo  advantage  to  children  born  previously  to 
that  date,  and  also  to  children  brought  into  this  country,  an  omission 
lunch  to  he  regretted^  beeivuse  hundi^ed^  of  children  are  brouglit  in 
from  Scotland  and  Ireland  (in  wliich  ccjuntriea  vaccinatitui  is  ahame- 
fidly  negltscteil),  and  become  the  victims  and  propagators  of  small- 
pox. These  omissions,  in  any  future  enactment,  will  not,  I  trust,  tail 
to  be  suj^plied,  Diaobedience  of  the  pravisiona  of  this  law  is  punish- 
able by  line,  but  this  has  not  in  more  than  two  or  three  instances 
Ijeeu  enforced.  The  law,  therefore,  as  it  stands,  is  little  more  than  a 
formal  declai-ation  by  the  Legislature  that  all  parents  should  be  hound 
to  have  their  children  vaccinated.  Considered  as  such,  it  hati  its 
value,  and  a  confliderable  value,  as  we  have  seen;  btit  taken  by  itself 
it  hoB  failed,  and  must  fad,  to  secure  the  whole  object  in  view. 

What  is  needed  to  be  added  is  a  system  of  administration  en- 
lightened, zealous,  active,  which,  while  it  shall  have  power,  when  need 
be,  to  enforce  the  law,  shall  yet  so  present  vaccination  to  the  people 
that  any  recom'se  to  j^^nalties,  except  in  rai^e  cases,  will  be  unnecessary ♦ 

When  the  t]i"st  Public  Vaccination  Act  came  under  discussion, 
objection  waa  taken  to  placiog  the  working  of  it  in  the  handa  of  those 
who  atlministered  the  Poor  Law,  on  the  brosid  grounds  that  a  measure, 
which  it  was  desirable  to  make  especially  attractive,  would  be  ad- 
ministered by  a  dejMirtment  which,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  was 
particularly  nnpopuliir  ;  that  medical  men  of  the  highest  class — ihos© 
who  in  their  respective  neighbourhoods  would  have  most  influence 
with  the  poor — -were  not  those  who  would  accept  any  appointment 
nnder  the  Poor  Law;  that  Boards  of  Guardians  would  administer 
the  Act  in  a  niggardly  spirit,  and  would  not  fix  the  remuneration  of 
the  practitioner  at  such  a  rate  vk&  would  hold  out  to  him  any  Induce* 
ment  to  exert  himself  in  procuring  the  vaccination  of  the  people  ; 
ijuilly^  that  the  Poor  Law  Commh^oners  had  no  responsible  medicid 
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adviser,  and  were  without  the  knowledge  requisite  for  administering 
such  a  law.  Such  cogent  reasonings  did  not  prevail,  simply  because 
there  was  not  at  that  time,  it  must  be  confessed,  any  administrative 
department  in  whose  hands  the  working  of  such  an  Act,  notwith- 
standing the  drawbacks  mentioned,  could  be  so  conveniently  placed. 
There  was  not  then,  as  there  is  not  still,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  any 
general  organization  of  the  country  for  sanitary  purposes ;  there  was 
not  then,  but  there  is  now,  a  Board  or  Government  DejMirtment  of 
Health.  All  that  was  predicted  came  to  pass.  Illustrations  will  be 
found  in  abundance  in  the  Epidemiological  Society's  Rejwrt  of 
1853,  and  Memorial  of  1855  ;  and  the  result  we  have  in  the  present 
state  of  vaccination.  The  Poor  Law  Board  itself,  eight  years  after 
Public  Vaccination  had  been  in  its  hands,  lamented  that  people  should 
})e  deterred  from  accepting  it  from  its  connexion  with  their  department; 
and  the  President  of  the  Poor  Law  Board,  in  his  place  in  the  House 
of  Commons  in  1854,  avowed  that  *  for  himself  he  entertained  doubts 
whether  it  was  the  wise  course  to  place  vaccination  in  connexion 
with  the  Poor  Laws  in  any  way.'  Convinced  myself  of  the  evils 
which  have  resulted  from  this  connexion,  I  should  indeed  rejoice  to 
see  the  severance  made  at  once  and  altogether,  alike  as  regards  local 
administration  and  central  supervision  :  but  as  to  the  former,  in  the 
absence  of  any  local  sanitary  organization  pervading  the  country,  the 
same  practical  difficulty  which  occurred  seventeen  years  ago  meets  us 
now  ;  and  if  the  local  administration  of  the  vaccination  laws  wore 
taken  from  the  hands  of  the  Boards  of  Guardians,  I  am  constrained 
to  admit,  having  examined  the  subject  to  the  best  of  my  ability  iu 
every  way,  and  with  the  most  anxious  desire  to  arrive  at  a  difFc;rent 
conclusion,  I  should  not  know  where  to  place  it.  With  them,  then, 
for  the  present,  at  all  events,  I  take  it  for  granted  the  local  adminis- 
tration of  these  Acts  must  remain,  and  we  must  trust  to  a  more 
vigilant  and  enlightened  system  of  superintendence  to  procure  the 
desired  results. 

Such  superintendence  can  only  efficiently  be  given  where  there  is 
full  knowledge  of  the  subject.  For  want  of  such  knowledge,  the 
Bui)ervision  of  the  Poor  Law  Board  has  proved  inadequate,  as  the 
result  shows.  They  did  not  indeed  understand  the  nature  of  the 
duty  intrusted  to  them,  nor  to  what  extent  the  saving  of  life  was  in 
their  power ;  for  in  very  truth  thousands  have  perished,  and  hundreds 
are  yet  perishing  every  year,  whom  efficient  regulations  might  save 
Nor,  unless  there  be  given  them  a  special  organisation  for  this  special 
puqwse,  can  they  ever  grapple  with  the  difficulty.  But  why  seek  to  do 
this,  when  there  is  already  in  existence  a  department  of  the  Grovcm- 
ment,  having  all  the  knowledge  for  dealing  with  the  question,  and 
specially  charged  indeed  with  the  care  of  the  public  health  ?  Public 
vaccination  is  a  matter  of  sanitary  police,  not  of  charity ;  and  a 
Board  of  Health,  without  the  supervision  of  vaccination,  is  such  an 
absurdity  as  almost  staggers  belief  The  Government,  therefore, 
did  well  when  they  determined  to  transfer  the  superintendence  of 
Public  Vaccination  to  the  Board  of  Health,  and  such  I  know  to  be 
the  opinion  of  those  public  men^  not  connected  with  the  Government, 
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who  hsve  paid  special  attentioD  to  the  subject  Of  the  DeparttaeDt  of 
Health,  then  J  however  constituted.  Public  Vaccination  must  be  a  branch. 

Guided  by  knowledge  of  the  subject,  the  plan  of  proceeding  would 
be  very  difierent  from  that  pursued  hitherto**  A  a  haa  been  well  said, 
the  supervision  of  vaccination  must  not  be  tiny  longer  a  mere  secre- 
tariflJ  affair^  When  the  returns,  which  the  centml  authority  will 
take  care  to  have  not  once  a-year,  aa  now,  but  at  very  short  intervals, 
iibow  in  any  place  a  defective  state  of  vaccination,  there  niust  bo 
personal  ifM/itiri/.  *  It  is  only,*  saya  Dr.  John  Diivy,  sfieaking  from  his 
eij>erience  in  the  armyj  *  by  close  superintetvdeuee  and  frequent  ix»turua 
that  thorough  vaccination  can  be  kept  up.'  The  cauae  will  be  found 
often  to  vaty — sometimea  it  will  be  the  supineneaa  of  the  local 
authority;  sometimes  the  negligence  or  unpopulainty  of  the  public 
TiMJcinutor;  sometimes  the  a^mtliy  or  obstinacy  of  the  people,  or  a 
2  "  prejudice  which  needs  to  be  removed;  and  the  course  of  action 
'Biuat  be  shajied  accordingly.  What  |>ersoual  exertion  may  do  I  have 
already  shown;  the  mere  fact  of  the  inquiry  will  l>e  an  almost  suffi- 
cient stimuhts^ — naj,  morCj  the  knowledge  that  in  all  cases  of  neglect 
incjniry  will  \m  made,  wHl  in  truth  operate,  and  operate  moat  i>ower- 
fully,  to  prevent  the  neglect  from  ever  occurring.  If  these  inspect 
tiona  be  rightly  and  thoroughly  conducted,  I  do  not  believe  it  will  be 
often  necc38ajy  to  enforce  the  penalty.  Proceedings  for  tJda  should 
never  be  lightly  or  veJcatiously  taken,  and  security  for  this  should  be 
given  (there  is  none  now)  in  any  future  Act,  by  providing  that  there 
should  be  no  prosecution  but  at  the  instance  of  the  local  authority  or 
of  the  insj>cctor.  If  the  case  should  arise  where  it  seemed  desirable  to 
proceed]  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that,  when  thi^  haa  been  done,  it 
hsM  been  with  beneiScial  results.  This  was  the  case  at  Bamaley  (as 
related  )f  at  Wrexham,  and  in  one  or  two  other  places  to  which  I  have 
mislaid  mj  reference. 

If,  in  those  towns  and  diitricts  where  there  are  officers  of  health, 
advantage  could  be  taken  of  their  aid  in  supervising  vaccinatioUj  it 
wouM  certainly  be  a  moat  import^int  and  desirable  aawistance;  but.  inde- 
pendently of  the  fact  that  these  officers  are  to  be  found  only  in  particular 
towns  and  places^  I  think  that  such  supervision  itself  would  be  scarcely 
adequate,  forj  wherever  duties  are  multifarious,  some  sje  apt  to  be 
post^x>ned  or  neglected,  and  I  am  aatiafied  that  the  real  way  of  haviug 
Taeci nation  well  looked  after  is  to  employ  inspectors  for  that  purpose 
only,  and  to  hold  them  closely  responsible  for  rt^ults. 

But  there  is  another  fundamentially  important  duty  devolving  upon 
the  authority  which  euperinteuds  public  vaccination,  on  which  it  is 
impossible  to  lay  too  much  stress :  it  is  not  only  bound  to  aee  that  the 
people  are  vaceinated,  but  it  must  take  every  reasonable  security  that 
they  are  well  vaccinated.  This  is  not  done  now;  and  although  the 
-^aat  bulk  of  the  vaccinations  in  this  country  is  good^  there  is  yet  clear 
proof  that  there  eatistsj  as  Mr.  Simon  says,  *  an  appreciable  amount  of 
inefficient  vaccination/  the  injury  of  which  is  not  hmited  to  the  indi- 


*  Sec  Jk  full  cxpoiitioEi  of  the  prment  »m^)}gemeiito  in  (ho  Bepoit  of  tlie 
Ejildcmialogiiml  Boclety,  presvut^  to  l^hamcat  la  i^^j. 
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Tiduals  inefficiently  vaccinated,  and  therefore  partially  protected  or 
wholly  unprotected,  but  prejudice  is  thereby  done  to  the  cause  of 
vaccination  altogether.  Now,  against  this,  many  securities  might  be 
taken.  The  superintending  authority  should  issue  instructions  to 
vaccinators  on  the  performance  of  the  operation  and  the  precautions  to 
be  attended  to.  My  intercourse  with  public  vaccinators  has  brought 
me  in  contact  with  some  (men  not  ill-informed  in  their  professiou) 
who  were  ignorant  of  some  of  the  precautions  laid  down  by  Jenner 
himself,  and  were  thankful  to  me  for  mentioning  them  to  them;  and 
abiuidant  evidence  has  been  furnished  to  the  Epidemiological  Society 
of  laxity  with  regard  to  the  ])eriod  at  which  lymph  is  taken.  Again, 
in  future  appointment  of  public  vaccinators,  it  should  be  well  ascer- 
tained that  vaccination  had  been  studied.  Further,  the  stations  or 
places  where  public  vaccination  was  carried  on  would  be  open  to  the 
visit  and  in8|)ection  of  the  medical  inspectors.  Nothing  will  certainly 
make  vaccination  more  popular  than  the  knowledge  that  the  State 
takes  this  care  and  pains  in  the  quality  of  the  vaccination  offered. 

Another  important  duty  would  be  the  provision  of  stores  of  lympL 
The  National  Vaccine  Establishment  is  now  the  only  public  institu- 
tion from  which  lymph  can  be  obtained,  and  it  has  its  own  stations 
for  vaccination ;  but  the  effect  of  the  institution  of  general  stations  for 
public  vaccination,  which  are  quite  independent  of  it,  is,  and  has  been, 
to  diminish  the  number  of  applicants  at  its  own  particidar  stations, 
and  thus  partially  to  cut  off  the  sources  of  its  supply.  Indeed,  at 
many  of  its  stations,  already  the  annual  vaccinations  are  so  few,  ^at 
these  stations  might  fairly  be  dispensed  with.  From  an  annual  average 
of  8207  cases  the  establishment  supplies  annually,  on  an  average, 
220,293  charges  of  lymph,  and  while  the  vaccinations  diminish,  tlie 
demands  for  supi)ly  increase.  Now,  the  annual  vaccinations  of  the  public 
vaccinators  in  the  metropolis  alone  exceed  40,000,  and  yet  there  i« 
no  provision  for  storing  any  of  the  lymph  which  might  thus  be 
abundantly  obtained.  1  know  stations  at  wliich  a  dozen  children 
have  come  in  one  morning  with  arms  that  would  supply  hundreds  of 
charges  of  l3rmph,  but  none  has  been  taken,  because  there  was  no 
demand  for  it  And  there  must  be  similar  abundant  supplies  in  large 
towns.  Yet  applicants  to  the  National  Vaccine  Establishment  have 
sometimes  to  wait,  and  many  complain  that  the  lymph  supplied  is 
inefficacious,  doubtless  from  the  points  being  insufficiently  charged,  us 
was  ascertained  on  the  inquiry  into  the  supply  of  lymph  instituted 
by  the  Epidemiologicfil  Society,  as  part  of  their  general  inquiry 
respecting  vaccination. 

There  are  other  duties  which  would  be  provided  for  by  a  competent 
superintending  authority,  such,  especially,  as  the  immediate  investiga- 
tion and  arrest  (for  it  is  possible  to  arrest)  of  an  outbreak  of  smaJl- 
pox  in  any  fi-esh  locality;  but  to  these  I  do  not  now  allude,  because 
my  object  is  simply  to  illustrate  tlie  vwde  and  sjnrU  in  which  an 
enlightened  su]>ervi8ion  of  public  vaccination  would  be  carried  on.  The 
details  of  such  a  system  cannot  Ikj  regulated  by  any  Act  of  Parliament 
What  is  asked  of  the  supreme  authority  is,  that  it  shotdd  place  the 
superintendence  of  a  subject,  requiring  science  and  skill /or  its  manaye- 
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fnerU,  in  the  hands  of  those  having  competent  knowledge,  giving  them 
potver  to  regulate  details^  with  due  precaution  for  responsibility.  The 
actual  changes  necessary  in  the  law  would  bo  few  and  simple,  and 
would  scarcely  go  beyond  the  following: — 

1.  The  transfer  of  superintendence  above  alluded  to. 

2.  An  extension  of  the  benefits  of  the  compulsory  law  to  a^l 
children  in  this  country,  now  or  at  any  future  time,  with  some  pro- 
vision that  penal  proceedings  can  only  be  undertaken  by  proper 
authority. 

And  to  these  I  would  add :— > 

3.  A  provision  to  secure  the  better  remuneration  of  the  vaccinators 
by  increasing  the  minimum  fee.  The  aid  that  would  be  given  to  the 
cause  of  public  vaccination  by  a  thorough  and  liberal  recognition  of 
the  services  of  the  vaccinator  cannot  be  overrated.  Wherever  there 
is  a  zealous  and  good  vaccinator,  there  vaccination  is  sure  to  be  well 
carried  out;  and  of  the  labour  and  pains  which  a  really  careful  and 
good  vaccinator  has  to  take,  I  fear  no  adequate  conception  is  enter- 
tained by  the  public  at  large. 

I  have  said  nothing  in  these  observations  as  to  the  system  of 
registering  vaccinations  introduced  by  the  Act  of  1853.  It  is 
admitted  to  have  failed,  and  unless  it  can  be  rendered  efficient,  which 
appears  to  be  very  difficult,  had  better  be  abolished.  The  suggestions 
that  I  have  ventured  to  lay  before  you  have  this  recommendation — 
that  they  are  aJt  once  practicable.  They  disturb  no  existing  local 
machinery,  but  take  this  as  their  basis,  adding  thereto  only  that  which 
is  requisite  to  direct  it  efficiently  to  its  end;  and  this  is  indeed 
important  in  a  question  in  which  every  year's  delay  is  the  destruction 
of  hundreds  and  the  peril  of  thousands  of  lives.  The  subject,  however 
imperfectly  I  may  have  brought  it  forward,  cannot  fail,  I  think,  to 
receive  the  attention  of  this  Association;  and  I  venture  respectfully 
to  hope  that  their  efforts  will  not  be  wanting  towards  removing  from 
our  country  what  I  cannot  but  consider  a  national  disgrace — I  had 
almost  said  a  national  crime. 


On  Central  and  Local  Action  in  relation  to  Town  Improvement 
By  Tom  Taylor,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge. 

IN  early  English  days,  when  population  was  scanty,  manufacturing  on 
a  large  scale  unknown,  the  links  between  man  and  man  close  and 
numerous,  when  business  was  conducted  in  a  leisurely  and  humane 
fashion,  when  habits  of  life  were  simple,  and  mere  property  interests 
kept  in  check  by  influences  which  those  interests  have  now  prevailed 
over  altogether,  laissezfaire  was  a  principle  unknown.  Checks  and 
counter  checks,  regulations  and  ordinances,  were  the  rule  everywhere. 
The  fashion  and  material  of  garments,  the  cost  and  number  of  dishes 
at  meals,  every  process  in  every  manufacture,  the  minutest  details  of 
home  and  foreign  trade,  were  matters  strictly  regulated  by  law  of 
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some  kind  or  other — some  by  Act  of  Parliament^  some  by  town 
charter,  some  by  guild  ordinances.  It  is  difficult  forns  to  realixe  the 
amount  of  social  restraint  to  which  men  submitted  in  those  times,  and 
without  complaint  either. 

All  through  these  earlier  times,  it  has  been  truly  remarked,  responsi- 
bility will  be  found  the  great  living  principle  of  all  the  social  arrange- 
ments. The  apprentice  bound  himself  to  obey  the  apprentice  rules  of 
his  guild  and  the  orders  of  his  master,  and  the  master,  in  turn,  bound 
himself  to  look  to  the  education,  maintenance,  and  discipline  of  the 
apprentice.  The  members  of  the  guild  bound  themselves  to  mutual 
succour, — amenableness  to  the  ordinances  of  their  society  and  the 
commands  of  its  elected  and  sworn  officers;  and  such  obligationB  lasted 
as  long  as  life,  and  reached  down  to  the  minutest  matters  of  business 
and  daily  usage. 

Responsibility  lies  at  the  very  root  of  our  parochial  system.  The 
tithing  was,  under  another  name,  the  old  Saxon  association  of  frith 
borgh,  'pledge  of  peace,*  or,  as  it  was  erroneously  translated  into 
Anglo-Norman,  *  Frankpledze,'  by  which  each  group  of  ten  house- 
holders became  pledges,  each  to  all,  and  all  to  each,  for  the  orderly  and 
legal  l>ehaviour  of  the  body.  The  tithings  were  the  nuclei  of  our 
parishes.  These  tithings,  again,  were  grouped  by  tens  into  hundreds, 
and  the  himdreds  into  shires,  with  a  chain  of  subordinated  local 
authorities  and  courts  linking  them  all  together.  From  the  tithing- 
man,  head-borough,  %,$,,  head  of  the  mutually  pledged  men,  bone- 
holder  or  elder  of  the  pledged  men,  through  the  hundredor,  sherifi^ 
and  ealdorman,  up  to  the  king,  was  a  chain  of  gradually  enlarging 
links  which  held  society  together  from  its  lowest  to  its  highest  layer. 

Each  of  these  social  sections  within  its  limits  was  complete  for  all 
the  simple  purposes  of  life,  as  it  then  was.  The  men  of  the  tithiug 
saw  to  the  repair  of  their  own  roads,  the  cleansing  and  maintenance 
of  their  own  watercourses,  their  own  watch  and  ward,  and  hue  aiid 
cry.  They  had  their  own  court  leet.  When  the  country  was  assessed 
in  any  very  extraordinary  neeil  it  was  by  the  tithings  that  the  assess- 
ment was  managed ;  when  soldiers  were  to  be  levied,  on  an  emergeucy 
requiring  more  men  than  the  obligations  of  feudal  tenure  could  bring 
into  the  field,  it  was  by  tithings  that  the  levy  was  made ;  in  short,  the 
tithing,  for  all  pur|)oses  of  life  within  its  limits,  was  a  complete  social 
unit,  like  the  germ-cell  of  animal  organization,  coalescing  again  to 
form  the  higher  organisms  of  hundred,  county,  and  realm. 

In  those  days  there  was  little  division  of  labour  anywhere.  As  on 
the  farm  the  householder  raised  his  own  food,  brewed  his  own  drink, 
spun  and  wove  his  own  garments,  was  his  own  smith,  cartwright, 
masoD,  and  carpenter;  as  in  the  manufacturing  guilds  every  process, 
from  the  unpacking  of  the  raw  material  to  the  turning  out  of  the 
finished  article,  was  generally  earned  on  by  the  same  hands,  so,  in  the 
organization  of  the  tithing,  every  man  was,  in  turn,  judge,  soldier, 
|)oliceman,  way-warden,  inspector,  and  abater  of  nuisances;  instead  of 
payiug  lawyers  to  talk  for  him,  soldiers  to  fight  for  him,  police  to 
guard  Ids  Ufe  and  goods,  surveyors  to  repair  his  roads,  sanitary  in- 
hpectors  to  sniif  out  his  foul  ditches,     lie  was  often  his  own  doctor 
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ttito  the  bai^ftin*  The  care  of  his  sotil  was  the  only  duty  of  life  he 
devoh'od  system  atieally  on  a  specially  timitied  and  consecrated  cla^. 
Thetre  b  something  in  tins  state  of  society  so  completely  in  contrfiat  with 
OUT  0Wtif — there  is  so  much  of  corapletenesa  in  its  macihijo*!  when  set 
against  our  own  ^^(gmentary  and  imperfeetly  developed  humanity — &o 
much  of  coheiion  and  independence  in  its  relations  of  classes,  when 
oom {Hired  with  o\ir  own,  separated  by  y aiming  chaaros  imd  gulfs  so 
awfully  hard  to  hndge  ovei' — so  much  of  uuseltii«hnefl8,  publicity,  and 
mutual  bearing  of  burdens — so  much  that  is  noble,  and  manly^  and 
genial,  that  it  is  no  wontler  if  many  of  those  who  have  studied  it 
closely  should  Ijecome  enauiovired  of  it^  and  Bee  in  the  disuse  of  ita 
aystema  the  secret  of  much  that  is  most  deplorable  in  our  days, 

I  would  not  confound  those  who,  after  senously  and  earnestly 
studying  the  history  of  our  early  iustitutionSj  write  passionately  in 
their  praise  and  vehemently  call  for  their  restoration,  with  the  vulgar 
declaim  era  who  mask  under  the  cry  of  *  local  self-govtirnment'  their 
anxiety  to  win  a  clear  field  for  small  jobs^  petty  authority,  and  the 
nnchecked  nde  of  unmber  one. 

With  the  foi-mer  class,  of  which  Mr,  Toulmin  Smith  may  be  taken 
as  the  organ  and  ty|)e»  *  local  sclf-governniout*  is  the  comf^endious 
designation  of  a  most  elaborate  Hy^item,  which  aims  at  securing  the 
discharge  of  duties  quite  as  much  as  at  actjuiring  the  jM^ssession  of 
power  and  the  entry  to  the  ratepayers'  pockets. 

With  the  latter  class,  of  which  the  experience  of  most  of  my  hearers 
will  suggest  only  too  many  examples,  *  local  aelf-govemment'  is  another 
Bame  for  the  unchecked  rule  of  the  least  informed,  noisiest,  and 
narrowest^  or,  as  often,  of  the  most  self-eeeking,  who  can  achieve  seats 
in  a  town  council  or  at  a  local-improyement  board. 

In  what  followa  I  ]>ropose  to  deal  with  *  locad  self-government*  in 
the  sense  of  the  former  of  these  acboola, 

Mr.  Toulmin  Smith,  in  his  work  on  The  Parish,  which  may  be 
regarded  at  once  as  a  manual  and  an  eulogium  of  loctd  self-goverDment 
iu  this  sense,  quotes  a  pregnant  saying  of  the  late  Duke  of  Wellington, 
*  While  every  one,'  wrote  the  Duke,  *  is  accustomed  to  rely  ui>on  the 
Government,  upon  a  sort  of  commutation  for  what  they  pay  to  it, 
personal  energy  goes  to  sleep,  and  the  end  is  lost*  This  supinenesa 
and  apathy  as  to  public  eicertion  will  in  the  end  ruin  us.* 

Ko  one  who  is  accustomed  to  watch  the  working  of  local  institu* 
tions  will  dispute  Mr,  Smith's  allegation,  that  there  can  be  no  greater 
or  more  deplorable  mistake  than  the  very  common  notion  that  all  a 
man's  relation  to  the  town  or  parish  he  lives  in  is  comprehended  in 
paying  rat^s  when  chilled  ujion.  So,  1  apprehend j  all  sound  thinkers 
will  agree  with  him  that  the  sense  of  mutual  resjronsibility  must  be 
continually  present  to  every  man  if  fi*ee  institutions  are  to  be  a  reality, 
and  not  a  mere  name ;  that  a  necessary  aecompauimcnt  of  this  habitual 
sense  Is  the  feeling  and  taking  an  active  Interest  In  the  welfare  of  the 
neighhourhood,  and  the  direction  of  the  iutelHgenee  of  all  to  mattiM'S 
affecting  the  wcUbeiiig  of  alL  Even  if  local  alfati^  wore  managed 
with  some  waste  of  time  and  money  and  some  unskiliulness,  when  uJl 
thus  paiiicipatc  in  their  management^  the  wtiste  and  tiuskilfulucj^ 
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would  be  well  made  up  for  by  tbe  zeal,  sense  of  duty,  and  invaluable 
practical  education  thus  fostered  and  supplied. 

But  I  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Smith  that  the  prevailing  under- 
estimate and  neglect  of  local  duties  are  the  result  of  *  attempts  made 
of  late  years  to  overlay  the  institutions  of  England,  alike  in  working 
and  in  spirit,  by  the  system  of  bureaucracy  and  functionarism.'  So 
far  as  such  a  system  can  be  said  to  exist,  I  cannot  but  consider  it  rather 
as  a  result  than  as  a  cause  of  the  neglect  of  local  duties. 

Mr.  Smith  appears  to  think  that  in  every  department  of  the  Govern- 
ment lurk  certain  mysterious  enemies  of  everything  ancient,  and 
English,  and  local,  always  on  the  look-out  to  curtail  a  parochial  power 
here,  a  corporate  function  there,  equally  greedy  of  authority  and 
public  pence — true  *  hungry  officials,*  devoid  alike  of  capacity  and 
honesty,  equally  deficient  in  a  sense  of  public  duty  and  respect  for 
private  morality. 

I  am  inclined  to  think — it  may  be  because  I  am  myself  a  servant 
in  one  of  these  departments  which  Mr.  Smith  considers  more  peculiarly 
peopled  by  these  official  ogres — that  Mr.  Smith,  on  this  point,  u 
labouring  under  a  delusion  which  tends  to  impair  the  value  of  his 
books  and  to  limit  the  good  effect  of  his  meritorious  labours.  There 
may,  of  course,  be  a  mischievous  and  mistaken  '  centralism,'  just  as 
there  is  a  spurious  *  localism* — the  one  striving  to  establish  Procrustean 
systems  of  its  own,  to  weaken  local  liberty,  and  to  substitute  for  the 
healthy  variety  of  independent  action  a  vicious  and  shortsighted 
uniformity  regulated  from  the  centre,  just  as  the  other  seeks  to 
cstiiblLsh  the  rule  of  unmitigated  selfishness  and  penny  wisdom  under 
the  specious  mask  of  local  liberty. 

But  of  these  two  equally  mischievous  influences,  I  should  be  inclined 
to  think  the  former  infinitely  hiss  potent  for  evil  and  less  prevalent 
than  the  hitter,  for  this  reason : — Centitd  doctiiuarism  is  absolutely 
antagonistic  to  the  spirit  of  England ;  local  selfishness  ap})eals  for  the 
furtherance  of  its  own  mean  ends  to  dispositions  pecidiarly  and  nobly 
English. 

But,  sotting  aside  rare  exceptions,  I  should  be  inclined  to  assert 
that  in  the  general  working  of  central  departments,  charged  with 
duties  which  bring  them  into  contact  with  local  authorities,  the 
tendency  is  rather  to  over-timidity  than  to  excessive  dictation ;  and, 
instead  of  the  disjiosition  of  the  public  being  to  throw  too  much  into 
the  hands  of  the  central  power,  it  is  rather  to  an  excessive  dislike 
of  its  action,  and  an  exaggerated  sus])icion  both  of  its  means  and 
inclinations  to  intrude  or  encroach  upon  local  institutions.  I  cannot 
but  attribute  the  neglect  of  local  duties,  not  to  ever-encroaching 
officialism,  but  to  ever-increasing  selfishness — the  residt  of  exces- 
sive addiction  to  money-making— of  concession  to  the  daily  larger 
demands  of  each  man*s  private  business  upon  his  time  and  energies — 
of  a  forgetful  ness  of  the  claims  of  all  classes  of  society  upon  each 
other — of  that  want  of  sympathy  between  rich  and  poor  mainly  due 
to  the  vast  ojKjrations  of  the  new  industrial  economy  created  by 
steam  power,  which  tends  to  accumulate  groat  capitals  in  single  hands. 
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and  to  group  huge  masses  of  workmen  about  particular  centres  of 
labour.  Owing  to  the  joint  action  of  these  causes,  our  local  sub- 
divisions have,  in  many  cases,  become  unmanageable  by  purely  local 
machinery.  Think  of  the  old  relations  of  the  tithing  being  revived 
in  a  district  of  Manchester,  or  of  this  great '  capital  of  the  Midlands/ 
in  which  we  are  assembled  !  We  might  as  well  seek  to  restore  the 
old  trade  guilds,  with  their  liveries  and  feasts,  their  pageants  and 
miracle-plays,  or  the  Heptarchy,  with  its  warring  kings,  its  gesithas, 
its  thegns,  and  theows. 

Local  self-government,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  existed  in  those 
simple  and  primitive  germs  of  our  present  local  divisions,  was  possible 
only  for  such  communities.  But  to  cherish  and  encourage  and  restore 
the  spirit  which  devised  it  and  kept  it  working  should  be  the  first 
object  of  any  association  that  proposes  to  itself  the  advancement  of 
social  science.  For  in  that  spirit  lies  the  veiy  key-note  of  all  social 
science  which  deserves  the  name.  That  spirit  it  was  which  taught  all 
men  to  regard  each  other  as  brothers  and  fellow-citizens,  to  value 
local  power  as  a  trust  to  be  administered  for  the  good  of  all,  and 
to  postpone  all  individual  interest  where  it  clashed  with  the  public 
good. 

What  is  still  working  of  that  spirit  is  the  salt  of  English  public 
life;  and.  Heaven  knows  the  mass  of  mean  and  miserable  shams 
which  it  has  to  leaven,  and  even  then  can  scarcely  prevent  from. 
stinking  in  the  nostrils  of  all  honest  and  earnest  men!  But, — ^in 
the  whirl  of  complicated  afl^irs,  among  the  incessant  demands  of 
private  interests  stimulated  by  the  closest  competition,  the  bewilder- 
ing action  and  counteraction  of  class-wants  and  claims,  and  the 
selfishness  bred  of  too  exclusive  a  pursuit  of  material  advancement,-^ 
it  is  no  wonder  if  the  most  pubUc-spirited,  the  most  anxious  to  do 
their  best  for  the  interests  of  the  community  of  which  they  are  a  part, 
should  often  find  themselves  more  and  more  perplexed  and  baffled, 
and  discover,  to  their  dismay,  that  active  participation  in  local  affairs 
too  often  i*esolves  itself  into  an  unsuccessful  struggle  with  the  grossest 
ignorance,  the  most  offensive  mob  oratory,  and  the  most  sordid  self- 
seeking.  Only  very  stout  hearts  indeed  can  long  maintain  the 
struggle.  The  temptation  is  too  often  irresistible  to  withdraw  from 
the  town-council  or  local  board,  and  to  seek  in  the  exercise  of  a  more 
secluded  benevolence  for  a  satisfaction  of  those  inward  urgings  to 
unselfish  duty  which  can  find  no  useful  employment  in  the  public 
arena  without. 

I  maintain  that  the  central  action  may  most  beneficially  be  called 
in  aid  of  local  self-government  when  the  latter  is  most  animated 
by  a  patriotic  and  unselfish  spirit.  It  may,  and  should,  act  as  an 
ally  of  real  local  self-government  against  spurious  local  self-government. 

If  we  could  attain  the  best  conceivable  local  self-government,  it  is 
probable  there  would  be  no  need  for  central  aid,  counsel  or  interference. 
But  it  is  a  palpable  fact— every  man's  experience  teems  with  proofs  of 
it — that  we  do  not,  except  in  a  minority  of  cases,  command  for  local 
government  the  best  local  materials. 
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In  our  great  cities — the  centres  of  manufacturing  industry — ^the 
same  shrewdness  and  intelligence  which  are  brought  to  bear  on  private 
enterprise  are  laid  under  contribution  to  a  large  extent  for  local 
government.  But,  in  our  second  and  third-rate  towns  the  quality  of 
the  material  of  locod  government  is,  I  fear,  deteriorating  rather  than 
improving;  at  all  events,  it  is  in  daily  danger  of  deterioration. 

And  it  is  from  the  best,  instead  of  the  worst,  elements  of  local  self- 
government  in  such  places  that  the  demand  is  loudest  for  counsel,  aid, 
and  support  from  the  centre.  It  becomes  daily  more  diffictdt  for  the 
notables  of  such  towns  to  acquire  that  light  of  wide  and  general  ex- 
perience which,  if  a  central  department  be  worth  anytliing,  it  ought 
to  be  able  to  supply ;  and  there  are  certain  necessities  which,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  on  constitutional  principles,  some  central  authority  or 
other  must  be  called  in  to  meet  in  even  the  best  looal  administration. 
If  or  example,  with  regard  to  the  borrowing  of  tliose  large  amounts  of 
money  necessary  to  meet  the  first  cost  of  great  public  works,  as  of 
drainage  or  water  supply,  where  the  latter  is  not  in  the  hands  of  a 
company.  Parliament  is  the  only  authority  which  has  power  to 
burden  posterity.  The  right  of  local  rating  is  limited  to  the  year. 
It  is  only  by  some  delegation  of  the  power  of  Parliament  that  a  local 
authority  can  be  enabled  to  impose  a  charge  to  extend  over  years. 
This  principle  is  recognised  in  the  provisions  of  the  Municipal  Cor- 
porations Act,  by  which  the  sanction  of  the  Treasury  is  required  to 
any  mortgage  or  alienation  of  corporate  property. 

In  looal  Improvement  Acts  the  power  of  mortgaging  rates  is  con- 
ceded by  Parliament  in  each  case  by  a  special  enactment  But  iu 
any  general  measure  of  town  improvement  to  be  adopted  by,  or 
applied  to,  many  places,  the  power  can  only  be  conferred  by  requiring 
the  sanction  of  some  central  department  to  each  act  of  borrowing. 

Tlie  castas  in  which  Parliament  does  give  absolute  borrowing  powers 
to  a  local  authority  without  further  sanction  are  those  in  which  it  has 
btjcn  proved  in  committee  that  the  works,  the  proposed  expenditure, 
and  amount  to  be  borrowed,  ai-e  such  as  sliould  properly  be  alloweil. 

In  this  case.  Parliament  itself  takes  care  of  the  local  posterity  in 
the  first  instiincc,  and  no  further  investigation  or  decision  is  needed; 
and  this  leads  me  naturally  to  the  question,  how  the  central  authority 
is  to  act  in  confemng  the  necessary  i)owei's  of  local  self-government. 

Few  persons  will  be  found  at  the  present  time  inclined  to  defend 
the  system  by  which  alone  powers  of  local  self-government,  other  thsD 
those  given  to  parishes  by  the  common  law  and  certain  statutes,  as 
the  Highway  Act,  are  now  conferred  by  Parliament. 

The  system  of  local  Acts  stands  condemned  by  general  consent,  on 
the  ground  of  extravagant  costliness,  no  less  thim  on  reasons  arising 
from  the  objectionable  character  of  the  Private  Bill  Committee  as  a 
ti*ibunal. 

Though  Parliament  has  hitherto  shrunk  from  divesting  itself  of  its 
functions  iu  private  Bill  legislation,  it  has  a<lmitted,  by  reports  of  its 
committees,  the  worst  evils  of  the  system,  and  has  applied  palliatives 
which,  though  they  may  liave  removed  some  of  its  worst  scandals, 
still  leave  the  cost  of  private  Bills  so  high  that  smaller  towns  shrink 
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from  tVie  outlay.  Under  these  ciroumstancea,  either  of  two  plana 
zniglit  be  suggested  in  lieu  of  the  present  Bjstam  of  town  impit>ve^ 
ment  Bills, 

Parliament  nught,  aa  in  the  case  of  the  Mumcipol  Corporations 
Act,  appoint  a  com  mission  to  examine  all  existing  local  Aets,  to  ojicser* 
tain  what  aggregates  of  population^  practicallj  eonatituting  towns,  exist, 
^'ithout  any  of  the  powers  require<l  for  town  government,  ami  thus 
to  furnish  the  Government  widi  the  materials  of  a  general  measure  to 
be  applied  to  all  towna,  without  distinction,  which  did  not  already 
po^isees  the  powers  it  Rhoiild  eonfer. 

The  objections  to  tids  plan  arise  first  from  the  very  great  number 
of  existing  lottil  Acts  conierriug  powera  for  town  improvement,  and 
the  interests  and  debts  which  have  grown  up  under  these,  and  next 
fi^om  the  feet,  that  even  if  these  coidd  be  dealt  with  in  any  single 
meAiure,  there  would  then  reniain  larg^  niunbem  of  dense  populations 
as  y^t  uncorapreh ended  under  any  legal  local  designation,  and  for 
which  boundaries  must  be  determined  before  they  can  obtain  the 
chanfioter  of  towns. 

The  only  other  alternative  open  is  for  Parliament  to  vest  in  some 
oentrai  body  directly  amenable  to  its  authority  the  duty  of  fixing  new 
town  boundarie^i  and  of  fusing  into  an  intelligible  whole  the  powcm 
of  existing  local  Acta,  and  those  of  any  general  ineaanre  which  Par- 
liament nnvy  em]>ower  the  inhabitants  of  any  district  to  adopt 

Thus  the  intervention  of  central  authority  in  aome  form  or  other  is 
necessary  for  conferrbg  powers  of  local  self 'government. 

Again,  is  there,  or  is  there  not,  a  responsibility  on  those  invested 
with  such  powers  for  their  due  exercise  J  Are  local  powers  a  trust 
'for  the  public  advantage,  or  a  means  of  enforcing  the  supremacy  of 
local  cliqiiefj,  and  a  machinery  for  rewarding  local  partisanship  with 
power j  patronage,  and  place? 

If,  as  I  conteudj  such  powers  are  a  pnblic  trust,  then  their  eaceroisa 
ought  to  1)6  watched  and  recorded  on  l»ebalf  of  the  public;  the  lessons 
which  the  experience  of  each  place  supplies  ought  to  be  deduced  and 
made  known  for  the  benelit  of  all ;  glaring  instances  of  neglected 
duty  and  their  consequences  shoidd  be  stigmatized,  couspicmous  exam- 
ples of  activity  and  well-directed  efforts  and  their  results  should  bo 
held  up  for  imitation. 

This  duty,  to  be  performed  not  for  a  single  town  or  district,  but 
for  the  whole  kingdom,  belongs  to  the  central  authority,  which  acta 
for  the  kingtlom,  and  turns  local  facta  to  general  use^  whether  by  way 
of  warning  or  example. 

Some  would  add  to  theee  central  duties  that  of  acting  as  a  court  of 
appeal  f^aiust  local  oppression,  and  as  a  court  of  mandamua  in  cases 
of  local  default. 

Even  Mr.  Toulmin  Smith,  in  his  outline  of  what  he  considers  con* 
stitutional  legislation  for  the  public  health,  proposes  an  adilitional 
TJnder-Scci'ctaTy  of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  to  whom  it 
should  be  the  duty  of  the  authorities  in  every  place  to  send  annual 
returns  on  certain  specided  heads,  and  would  make  it  competent  for 
this  Under-Secretary^  if  at  any  time  those  returns  were  nnsatla&ctQry, 
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to  take  proper  measures,  in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  to  compel 
the  execution  of  i)ropcr  works.  Of  such  an  officer,  according  to  Mr. 
Smith's  plan,  any  individual  in  any  place  is  to  be  empowered  to 
demand  as  a  right  the  issue  of  a  formal  requisition  to  his  local  autho- 
rities for  the  doing  of  any  matter  or  work  which  the  public  wel&re 
is  thought  to  need,  or  the  giving  proof  that  such  work  is  already 
sufficiently  done,  or  will  not  be  needed. 

This  proposal  must  be  regarded  as  a  striking  admission  on  the  part 
of  one  so  averse  as  Mr.  Smith  to  all  central  action  in  local  matten^ 
that  some  co-ordination  of  the  two  kinds  of  power  is  neoessaiy.  It 
matters  nothing  whether  this  duty  of  compelling  the  discharge  of 
local  duties  is  vested  in  a  committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  or  in  the 
Homo  Office,  or  in  any  other  departments  of  the  Government,  invested 
with  the  necessary  powers. 

Reviewing  what  has  been  said,  it  will  be  found  that  the  necessity 
of  central  action  on  matters  of  local  improvement  is  maintained, — 

1.  To  confer  powers  for  such  improvement  cheaply  and  effectually; 
to  invest  with  the  legal  character  of  *  towns*  areas  of  dense  population 
not  having  yet  acquired  a  known  and  defined  boundaiy;  and  to  fiise 
into  a  consistent  whole  existing  local  Acts,  and  a  general  measure  of 
town  improvement. 

2.  When  such  powers  are  conferred,  to  forward  generally  the  wise 
and  efficient  exercise  of  them  by  diffusing  the  light  of  a  general 
experience,  and  by  communicating  the  results  of  such  special  inquiries 
as  the  centml  dejmrtment  may  be  charged  to  make,  by  advising  in 
cases  of  doubt  or  difficulty,  and  generally  by  assisting,  but  never 
Buporseding,  local  efforts. 

3.  To  j)rotoct  posterity,  by  examining  and  deciding  upon  applica- 
tion for  leave  to  mortgage  rates. 

4.  To  report  to  Parliament  on  the  exercise  of  local  powers. 

5.  To  act  as  a  court  of  appeal  against  local  oppression  in  certain 
specified  cases,  and  a  court  of  mandamus  in  cases  of  local  default. 

I  have  spoken  of  town  improvement  generally,  for  I  conceive  it 
impossible  to  pick  out  any  particular  functions  of  the  town-improviug 
authority  which  can  be  said  {)eculiarly  to  concern  the  public  healtL 

Improvement  in  the  health  of  a  town  population  is  the  best  evidence 
that  the  town  is  well  governed. 

Neither  have  I  made  any  attempt  to  enumerate  the  other  duties 
distinct  from  those  directly  relating  to  town  improvement,  which  a 
centi-al  department  may  perform  fur  general  enlightenment  on  hygienic 
questions,  and  to  forward  the  infant  science  of  preventive  medicine. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  wish  very  distinctly  to  reiterate  the  opinion, 
that  local  improvement  is  primarily  and  specially  a  local  duty;  that 
the  central  authority,  which  should  attempt  to  8Ui>er8ede  the  fulfil- 
ment of  this  local  duty  by  local  agency,  instead  of  aiding,  enlighten- 
ing, and  insisting  upon  its  fulfilment,  would  be  following  a  mischievous 
and  mistaken  course;  and  that  unless  it  be  found  that  central  action 
is  required  to  make  local  action  efficient,  there  is  no  reason  for  keeping 
up  its  machinery  and  employing  its  functionaries. 
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appears  to  me  that  the  question  of  the  proper  ventilation  of 
dwelling  ho  usee  is  not  second  in  importanoe  k)  any  qne:stion  con- 
ueeted  with  the  health  of  the  Inliabltants  of  town^s.  But  white  piiblio 
aitetLtioii  for  the  last  thirty  yeana  haa  been  engrossed  with  the  subject 
of  gewer  drainage,  as  a  means  of  removing  from  our  dwellings  the 
effete  excrement itious  products,  the  result  of  the  digestion  of  food  hy 
the  atomaoh  and  bowels,  very  little  considemtion  has  been  i>iuctically 
directed  towards  the  removal  of  those  equally  poisonous  effete  excre- 
Hmentittous  products,  the  result  of  the  inspmition  and  expiration  of  air 
^  "by  the  lungs.  The  ex^planatioo  of  this  fact  is,  that  the  alvine  excre- 
menta  are  more  repognaut  to  our  senses.  But  that  the  respiratory 
excrements  are  more  poisonous  tven  than  these  is  evident  from  the 
ffdlowing  facta;   in  the  Dublin  Lying-in  Hospital,  of  7650  children 

»boni  within  a  given  period,  2944  died  witliin  fourteen  days  of  their 
liirth ;  but  on  the  hospital  being  ventilated,  the  moi'tality  fell  to  a 
proportion  which  proved  that  2000  out  of  the  2944  children  who  had 
died  had  fidleti  a  sacrifice  to  the  poisoned  air  of  the  hospital. 

In  London  about  55tOoo  individuals  die  annually,  of  which  number 
I  should  calcidate  that  not  fewer  than  10,000  periiih  directly  and 
indirectly  from  the  conseqnencea  of  breathing  the  air  of  ill -ventilated 
apartments — foul  air  being  a  chief  nourisher  of  cholera,  typhus,  scar- 
liitina,  eryaJpelaa,  and  scrofula. 

There  are  many  mcthodB  of  ventilating,  but  they  are  all  fonnded 
on  one  law^ — vii,  that  air  always  finds  its  level  according  to  its 
gravity ;  for  instance,  hot  air  is  rai*er  and  specifically  lighter  than  cold 
air,  and  rises  in  a  chimney,  because  the  colder  surrounding  air  floate  it 
np,  on  the  same  principle  that  acork^  if  sunk  in  water^  must  rise  again 
to  the  surface. 

Hence  a  fire  burning  at  the  bottom  of  a  flue  creates  what  is  called 
a  draught,  and  ventilates  more  or  lesa  the  apartment  in  conneidon 
with  that  flue ;  but  as  the  cold  air  which  tushes  towards  a  fire  and 
up  the  chimney,  in  pursuit,  ns  it  were,  of  the  hot  air,  is  drawn  chiefly 
from  the  lower  strata  of  air  opposite  the  open  fire-place,  it  follows 
that  the  upper  stratum  of  air  in  mich  apartments — -vi^.,  flie  moat  impure 
air  in  the  room — is  not  sufficiently  removed;  but  if  an  Amott  venti- 
lator be  carried  from  near  the  top  of  the  room  directly  into  the  fine, 
then  the  air  in  the  upper  part  of  the  roomj  as  weU  as  that  in  the 
lower  part,  is  carried  into  the  fiiiCj  and  the  entire  apartment  is  w^ell 
ventilated. 

This  last  obeerration,  however,  is  true  only  so  long  as  there  is  a 
fire  at  the  bottom  of  such  flue ;  for  where  there  is  no  fire,  there 
ceftees,  in  most  cases,  to  exi&t  any  upward  current  of  air  in  the  flue 
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and  the  Arnott  ventilator  under  such  circumstances  is  useless;  and  as 
in  most  apartments  fires  are  only  lighted  during  cold  weather,  and  in 
many  bed-rooms  not  at  all,  it  follows  that,  under  such  circnmstanoes, 
the  ventilation  of  these  apartments  must^  except  when  the  doors  and 
windows  are  open,  be  most  imperfect 

The  kitchen  fire,  however,  is  burning  summer  as  well  as  winter — 
namely,  throughout  the  year — and  generally  from  seven  in  the  mora- 
ing  till  twelve  at  night ;  while  the  flue  is  much  hotter  than  the  sur- 
rounding air,  summer  and  winter,  day  and  night.  It  is  evident,  there- 
fore, that  the  kitchen  fire  acts  as  a  ventilator  every  hour  of  the  day 
throughout  the  year;  and  it  is  by  taking  advantage  of  this  &ct,  that 
I  propose  to  ventilate  all  dwelling  houses  as  I  shall  immediately 
describe. 

The  most  satisfiu^ry  illustration  of  a  true  method  of  ventilation 
with  which  I  am  acquainted,  is  that  furnished  by  Mr.  Flemming,  a 
surgeon  of  Glasgow,  who,  in  183 1,  ventilated  a  building  called  the 
Barracks,  inhabited  by  about  500  individuals,  chiefly  poor  ItibIl  In 
this  building,  during  Novemb^  and  DeoembHsr,  1831,  there  occurred 
fifty-seven  cases  of  typhus  fever;  but  after  Mr.  Flemming  had  venti- 
lated the  building,  only  four  cases  of  typhus  oocurred  during  the 
following  eight  years — viz.,  from  1832  to  184a 

The  method  consisted  in  carrying  a  tube,  one  and  a  half  inch  dia- 
meter, from  the  comer  of  the  ceiling  of  each  room  into  leading  pipes^ 
nine  inches  diameter,  suspended  in  Uie  long  passages  of  the  building, 
these  pipes  finally  terminating  in  one,  which  was  led  directly  into  the 
base  of  a  chimney-stalk  in  connexion  with  the  neighbouring  hctotj 
of  the  Messrs.  Houldsworth. 

Tliis  operation  was  carried  into  effect  at  an  expense  of  5oi ; 
and  if  we  reflect  that  fifty-seven  cases  of  fever  occurred  in  two 
months  before  the  building  was  ventilated,  and  only  four  cases 
occurred  in  the  eight  years  following,  it  is  not  easy  to  over-estimate 
the  l>cnefit  thus  cheaply  and  most  effectually  conferred. 

The  method,  then,  which  I  propose  as  the  best  method  of  ventilat- 
ing dwelling  houses  is  the  same  as  that  of  Mr.  Flemming  in  principle^ 
but  it  is  proposed  to  be  carried  out  by  substituting  the  kitchen  flae 
in  each  house  for  the  factory  chimney  in  Mr.  Flemming*s  case. 

Thus,  small  pipes  opening  into  each  apartment  by  means  of  the 
central  ornament  in  the  ceiling  of  each  room  (that  is  just  where  a 
ventilator  should  be — viz.,  directly  above  the  lamp  or  candles  on  the 
table,  around  which  the  inhabitants  chiefly  congregate),  should  be  led 
between  the  rafters  towards  one  main  pipe,  which  should  terminate 
in  the  kitchen  flue ;  or  it  might  be  in  an  iron  pipe,  passing  up  firom 
the  kitchen  fire  to  the  chimney-pot, 

I  roughly  estimate  the  diameter  of  the  required  piping  neoesniy 
to  ventilate  any  given  apartment  at  about  a  multiple  of  the  diameter 
of  the  trachea,  or  main  air-passage  from  the  lungs  of  those  present 
For  instance,  to  ventilate  a  room  containing  generally  eight  individuals, 
a  pipe  about  two  inches  in  diameter  would  be  suflicient;  while  the 
expense  of  fitting  up  the  necessaiy  piping  in  any  house   while 
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bailding  I  estimate  as  about  from  ^  to  i  per  cent,  on  the  expense  of 
bailding ;  that  is,  in  a  house  costing  aooo^.,  the  expense  would  be 
from  lo^.  to  20/. 

In  conclusion,  may  it  not  be  asked,  if  it  be  true  that  scrofula, 
cholera,  typhus,  general  debility,  and  premature  decay  result  from 
the  neglect  of  proper  ventilation  in  our  dwelling  houses,  is  it  not  the 
imperative  duty  of  the  State  to  insist  that  all  new  houses  shall  be 
ventilated  on  the  best  known  methods,  as  established  by  competent 
authorities  after  due  experiments? 

The  liberty  of  the  subject  and  the  freedom  of  trade  are  not  to  be 
lightly  interfered  with,  but  if  Government  be  justified  in  compelling 
builders  and  landlords  to  construct  proper  house-drains,  and  to 
remove  cesspools,  on  the  plea  of  the  public  health,  it  appears  to  me 
that  if  the  non-ventilation  of  houses  be  equivalent  to  the  harbouring 
of  the  most  dangerous  of  nuisances — namely,  the  accumulation  of 
poisoned  air — ^the  State  could  not  well  find  a  more  legitimate  ground 
for  interference. 


SECT.   D. — MISCELLANEOUS   PAPEKS. 


On  the  Adulteration  of  Food  and  Drugs,  and  Mode  of  Prevention. 
By  John  Postgate,  F.R.C.S.,  Birmingham. 

BEFORE  entering  into  the  immediate  subject  of  this  paper,  the 
question  arises — ^What  is  adulteration?    How  is  it  dedined,  and 
its  meaning  fixed? 

Scientifically,  adulteration  is  the  simulation  of  a  commodity,  or  the 
fictitious  alteration  of  it  by  the  addition  of  foreign  substances. 

MoraUy,  it  is  the  perpetration  of  a  crime — a  deception  practised  on 
the  purchaser  by  a  substitution,  and  the  reward  of  reposed  confidence 
by  a  swindle.  These  positions  will  be  elucidated  best  by  an  enume- 
ration of  the  objects  gained  by  adulteration. 

OBJECTS. 

1.  The  manufacture  of  spurious  articles,  and  the  substitution  of 
ihem  for  genuine  commodities. 

jExamples. — Mustard  made  in  the '  Black  Country,*  a  mining  district 
near  Birmingham,  from  flour,  turmeric,  and  pepper;  castor-oil  made 
of  common  oU  and  croton  oil. 

2.  To  make  more  of  a  commodity,  to  increase  its  bulk,  and  give 
weight  by  the  admixture  of  substances  of  inferior  value. 

Examples. — The  addition  of  water  to  milk;  ground  rice  to  pepper; 
and  flour  to  mustard. 

3.  To  restore  colour  after  its  deterioration  by  previous  adulteration. 
Examples. — ^Turmeric  to  bring  up  the  reduc^  colour  of  mustard 
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adulterated  with   flour;    red-lead  to  redden  soplibticated  cayenne 
pepper ;  and  annatto  to  dimmish  the  blueness  of  watered  milk. 

4.  To  impart  pungency,  and  so  make  the  adulterated  article 
resemble  the  genuine  ona 

Examples, — Cayenne  to  adulterated  mustard  and  pepper;  alom  to 
give  tartness  to  acidulated  drops,  instead  of  cream  of  tartar. 

5.  To  give  a  superior  appearance  to  inferior  articles. 
£xamfies. — Sulphate  of  lime  to  dull  flour;  alum  to  unsound  wheat 

and  flour. 

6.  To  give  a  fictitious  colour  to  commodities. 

Examples. — The  greening  of  pickles  by  copper;  the  addition  of 
burnt  sugar  to  acetic  acid  and  water  to  resemble  malt  vin^^. 

PREVALEXCE  OF  ADULTERATION. 

1.  In  Food. — It  has  been  proved  by  the  many  witnesses  examined 
during  the  recent  parliamentary  inquiiy  that  nearly  all  commodities 
are  more  or  less  liable  to  adulteration  and  sophistication  when  in  the 
hands  of  unprincipled  dealers.  The  fact  was  educed  in  evidence  of  the 
following  articles  of  food  being  adulterated  with  the  following  sub- 
stances:— 

Bread  a/nd flour  with  plaster  of  Paris,  beans,  peas,  alum,  potatoei, 
chalk,  and  rice. 

Coffee  with  roasted  com,  beans,  mangel-wurzel,  chicory. 

Confectionary  with  plaster  of  Paris  and  other  earthy  substanoea, 
coloured  with  various  pigments  of  a  poisonous  nature,  derived  from 
copper,  lead,  and  arsenic. 

Cayenne  with  turmeric,  Venetian  and  red  lead ;  mustard  with  flour 
and  turmeric;  cocoa  with  potato  starch,  sugar,  chicory,  and  ferru- 
ginous red  earths;  gin  with  cayenne  pepper,  sulphuric  acid,  and  grains 
of  paradise. 

Porter  and  slout  with  water,  sugar,  treacle,  salt,  alum,  cocculus 
Indicus,  grains  of  paradise,  nux  vomica,  and  sulphuric  acid  ;  vinegar 
with  water,  burnt  sugar,  and  sulphuric  acid ;  and  so  on  with  many 
other  commodities  in  daily  use,  which  I  need  not  here  enumerate. 

2.  In  Drugs. — Many  drugs  are  imported  quite  impure  and  unfit  for 
medicinal  use;  many  are  adulterated  abroad;  and  many,  both  mineral 
and  vegetable,  undergo  adulteration  by  dealers  in  this  country.  A 
few  drugs  thus  commonly  adulterated  may  be  mentioned. 

Opium  with  flour,  poppy  capsules,  sand,  and  powdered  wood;  scam- 
many  with  chalk,  resin,  flour,  and  sand ;  jalap  with  wood ;  essential 
oils  with  fixed  oils;  mercurial  preparations  with  chalk  and  magnesia; 
blue-pill  with  Prussian  blue,  slate,  and  clay;  quinine  with  salidne 
and  quinidine. 

Prevalent  of  A  duUeration  in  Towns  and  Districts. — ^Within  the  last 
three  years,  during  visits  to  the  following  towns,  I  found  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  articles  purchased  for  examination  either  impure  or  adul- 
terated : — Lincoln,  Scarborough,  Wakefield,  Leeds,  Bradford,  Dudley, 
Wolverhampton,  Birmingham;  and  in  a  village  I  have  observed  six 
oimces  of  water  added  to  a  pint  of  laudanum,  and  the  same  quantity 
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,  plat  of  spirits  of  nitre;  and  I  once  ob tamed  Um  grains  of  alum 
fi*om  a  bundred  grains  of  flour — this  was  also  an  adulteratton  perpe- 
trated in  a  yiUage.  It  mxiAt  be  evident  the  course  of  trade  will  diffusa 
ailulterated  commodities  generally  tbroughont  tho  gonntry.  Never- 
the1e&%  adulteration  prevails  moat  exteiii^iveljin  poor  neighbourhoods. 
The  inhabitants,  in  purchasing  their  small  quantities  at  high  prices, 
are  being  defnmded  both  by  ad ulte ratio u  and  shoi*t  weighs  This 
question  (the  adulteration  of  food  and  drugs  and  mode  of  prevention) 
inirolTes  considerations  of — 

L  Public  Morals, 

II,  Public  Health. 

Ill,  Revenue. 

lY.  Commerce. 

I,  Piiblic  Morals. — When  the  trading  classes  are  engaged  as  a  body 
in  the  practice  of  adulteration,  juveniles  may  be  reformed  and  crjmi- 
tisls  locked  up^  nevertheless  a  large  portion  of  society  is  cankered  to 
its  core.  All  the  precepts  and  principles  in-stUled  by  benevolence  into 
the  former  are  slowly  removed,  and  callousnesa  to  rectitude  of  conduct 
induced;  and,  as  r^ganis  the  locked-up  GTimioal,  by  what  right  of 
juj^tice  is  he  to  be  confined  whilst  the  aggregate  crimes  of  intelligent 
capitalists  go  unpunished? 

II.  PMic  II^xltk^Thi^  publio  generally  only  take  cognizance  of 
secoudary  causes  and  direct  consequenc^a,  and  fail  to  recognise  remote 
effects  iVom  alow  but  sure  causes.  It  is  this  iocapability,  with  apathy 
and  a  false  economy,  which  l^etards  the  progress  of  sanitary  improve- 
mentj  and  renders  uugator)"  the  researches  of  scientific  men.  Il'  a 
person  took  thirty  grains  of  alum  in  solution,  he  would  not  repeat  the 
dose;  if  he  took  thiily  grains  diffused  in  his  white  bi"ead,  and  expe- 
rienced no  pain  in  his  stomach,  be  would  laugh  when  the  physiologist 
told  him  alum  coidd  not  be  assimilated — ^when  the  physician  informed 
.him  it  was  most  iojutious  to  delicate  persons — and  at  the  chemist 
when  he  said  it  had  a  pernicious  effect  on  the  gluten  iu  his  bread« 
Adulteration^  however,  produces  too  often  direct  effects* — poisoning 
and  death,  which  excite  and  alarm  the  public  ndnd  and  contrast 
strongly  with  the  previoua  inertia  during  the  production  of  the  same 
results  by  alow  processes.  The  effects  of  adulteration  may  be  divider L 
into — I.  Direct;  2.  Hernote. 

1,  Direct  J^ffects :—Yomonmg  from  the  various  coloured  salts  ot 
copper,  lead,  and  arsenic  in  confectionary ;  gastrodynia  from  alum  in 
bread;  concretions  in  the  bowels  from  chalk  and  plaster  of  Paris  in 
flour  and  bread  ^  paralysis  from  red-lead  iu  cayenne  pepper,  and  ^m. 
chromate  of  lead  ld  snuff,  and  from  sugar  of  lead  in  flour* 

2,  Ji&mote  Effects  from  the  continued  use  of  alumed  bread : — Con- 
stipation, soreness  of  the  gums,  mouth,  and  tongue,  diarrhoea  in 
delicate  pei-aons  and  children,  and  dyspepsia  from  the  reception  of 
plaster  of  Paris  iu  small  quantities  into  the  system  during  the  con- 
sumption of  flour  adulteratcKl  with  auljihate  of  lime- — numerous  cases 
of  which  occurred  ui  Liucolushire  a  ytjar  and  a^half  ago. 
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The  effects  produced  by  the  adulteration  of  drugs  are  most  serious, 
and  may  be  classed  under  the  following  heads : — 

1.  Those  resulting  from  unchecked  disease  in  consequence  of  the 
remedy  administered  not  containing  the  active  principle  or  amount  of 
it  prescribed. 

lUust/raticna : — The  reduction  of  the  strength  of  laudanum  by  its 
adulteration  with  water;  the  admixture  of  chalk  with  calomel;  and 
of  blue-pill  with  blue  clay,  slate,  <&a 

2.  Those  resulting  from  the  substitution  of  agents  poaseasing  difie- 
rent  properties. 

Illustrations. — Croton  oil  mixed  with  common  oil  for  castor  oil; 
chalk  and  starch,  both  astringents,  mixed  with  the  valuable  purgative, 
scammony ;  sulphate  of  lime  in  milk  of  sulphur. 

3.  The  retardation  of  medical  science,  and  the  difficulty  of  ascer- 
taining the  precise  effects  of  remedies  in  the  treatment  of  disease. 

Evinced  and  illustrated  by  much  of  the  contrariety  of  opinion 
respecting  the  doses  and  effects  of  many  drugs — one  of  which,  sana- 
panlla,  may  be  mentioned  as  an  instance. 

III.  JUvenue  is  affected  both  directly  and  indirectly  by  adulteration. 

1.  Directly:  By  the  adulteration  of  the  articles  themselves. 
The  sophistication  of  lea,  coffee,  and  tobacco  are  illustrations. 

2.  Indirectly :  By  diminishing  the  consumption  of  taxed  commo- 
dities by  the  increased  consumption  of  the  substances  substituted. 

Illustration:  The  various  mixtures  sold  for  pure  coffee,  and  the 
adulteration  of  beer  with  narcotics. 

lY.  Commerce, — It  is  utterly  impossible,  such  is  the  ignorance  of 
many  of  the  consuming  classes,  that  honest  competition  can  co-exist 
with  adulteration.  Properties  common  to  a  class  of  commodities  are 
regarded  only  as  the  ty|)cs  of  special  substances;  and  if  the  article, 
whatever  it  may  be,  and  however  widely  it  may  differ  in  its  ultimate 
effects  and  results,  has  only  one  prominent  and  expected  quality,  the 
public  mind  is  deceived,  and  perhaps  satisfied.  This  refers  espedally 
to  the  poorer  classes  of  society. 

Many  examples  could  be  adduced  in  support  of  this.  Two  will 
suffice : — The  adulteration  of  an  acid  substance  (cream  of  tartar)  with 
another  very  much  cheaper — alum ;  the  addition  of  Cayenne  pepper  to 
adulterated  mustard.  In  both  these  instances  the  fraudulent  price 
may  bo  considerably  under  that  of  the  genuine  commodities.  .Henco 
arises  the  position  in  which  the  upright  trader  is  placed  by  the 
nefarious  practices  of  his  dishonest  neighbour,  and  the  adoption  of  a 
system  in  which  self-interest  is  antagonistic  to  his  principles,  to  his 
conscience,  and  the  confidence  reposed  in  him  by  the  public. 

Though  from  the  manufacture  of  spurious  drugs  in  a  neighbouring 
town,  and  the  shipment  of  them  to  America,  mainly  resulted  the 
apjtointment  of  ins}>ectors  at  the  ports  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
return,  through  their  investigations,  of  tons  and  tons  of  adulterated 
drugs;  and  though,  as  aj)})ears  from  the  evidence  of  the  honourable 
member  for  Stafford,  Mr.  Wise,  large  shipments  of  adulterated  drugs 
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were  made  to  Spain  &x3m  this  country  shortly  after  tlio  committee  of 
inquiry  had  termiDated  the  first  gea«ion  of  ita  labours,  it  jet,  neverthe- 

■  less,  mlTordji  me  satiafaotion  to  inlbrni  the  Deportmeot  that  at  no  meet- 
ing which  I  have  convened  or  caused  to  be  coavened  has  mij  trader 
offered  the  least  oppoeitioo  to  the  resolutions  projioaed  aod  paaaeil^ 
affirmuijjj  the  necessity  for  stringent  legialation;  nay,  on  the  contrary » 

I  to  their  credit  lie  it  stated,  both  draggists  and  gixniers  have  placed 
on  my  lectiure-table  sampler  of  adolterated  aiticle^,  whilst  millerii  and 
oonfdctionera,  occupying^  from  ofliclal  capacity^  the  chair  on  the:^ 
oceaBiona,  have  joined  the  meetings  in  nnanimowsly  wiabing  to  see 
thei^e  trade  frauds  aup3>ressed  by  legislative  enactment. 
Mods  qfFreventwn, — The  opponents  of  a  measure  for  repressing  the 
adulteratioD  of  food  anddru^  wUl  divide  themselves  into  two  cla^sea: — 
I ,  Fooliiih.  2,  Knavish,  Of  the  first  1  say  nothing.  Of  course  they 
neither  eat  nor  drink.  Of  the  second,  directly  or  indirectly  interested 
in  keeping  up  the  practiee,  I  say  they  must — latly,  disprove  posi- 
tives— facts  that  can  be  re-proved  at  any  time,  and  prove,  2ndly, 
that  science  cannot  detect  these  fraudsi  that  the  magistracy  aj*© 
unfit  to  adjudicatei  and  that  juries  will  not  honestly  convict  in  theae 


Quantity  is  protected  by  the  inspectors  of  wmghts  and  measures; 
quality  of  commodities  is  also  regarded ;  the  saJe  of  diseased  moat  and 
putrid  fish  is  interdicted  and  restrained  by  the  inspectors  of  markets ; 
the  public  revenue  is  protected  by  excise  officers,  and  even  the 
Go  varum  en  t  itself  has  been  obliged  to  manufacture  certain  articles. 
Y«t,  amidst  all  these  wholesome  cheeks^  the  great  mass  of  consumers, 
wholly  unable  to  detect  adulteration,  are  left  without  any  protection, 
where  protection  is  most  needed;  and  it  remains  to  b©  seen  whether 
science  is  to  step  in  to  sever  and  separate  the  deceitful  elements 
Imposed  on  their  credulity. 

With  regard  to  the  remedyj  omittiag  details,  it  may  he  embraced 
in  tlie  following  propoaitiona : — 

I*  By  the  apfiointment  of  public  analysers,  to  whom  the  public  and 
traders  could  refer  articles  for  examination  and  analysis. 

2*  The  suppression  by  these  officers  to  begin  with  every  poison ou#i 
adulteration,  and  of  every  adulteration  injunoua  to  the  public  health, 
together  nith  the  adulteration  of  drugs. 

3*  By  bringing  trade  frauds  under  the  jurisdiction  of  ^e  magistracy. 

4.  By  making  adulbenUion  a  penal  oli'ence. 

For  suppressing  adulteration  general  inspection  is  not  required* 
The  article  should  be  taken  and  examined  after  it  has  passed  the 
counter  and  entered  into  the  hands  of  the  consumer  and  pui^chaser; 
and  n£  the  seller^  equally  with  the  rest  of  the  communityi  could  send 
commodities  for  examination  and  analysis,  he  should  be  held  dii*ectly 
responsible  for  the  purity  of  his  wares.  The  magistracy,  however, 
should  be  emjx>wered  to  order  the  inspection  of  shops  known  to  be 
vending  adidterated  goods,  for  the  seizure  of  all  pernicious  and 
poiflonous  admixtures  and  ingredients. 
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Respecting  the  duties  of  the  public  analyser,  he  should  porchase, 
or  cause  responsible  persons  to  purchase,  articles  for  analysis,  and 
report  detected  adulterations  to  the  magistrates,  who  should  issue  a 
summons  for  the  appearance  of  the  vendors.  The  evidence  of  all 
parties  should  be  heard;  doubtful  and  difficult  cases  should  be  referred 
to  the  Sessions,  and  the  magistrates  have  summary  jurisdiction,  in 
ordinary  and  clear  cases,  to  fine  and  imprison  the  offenders. 

In  concluding  this  paper,  which  is  a  mere  brief  outline  of  a  most 
extensive  and  important  subject,  I  would  beg  to  remark  that,  if  the 
mean  tricks  of  traders  are  to  be  arrested,  if  the  public  health  is  to  be 
promoted,  if  reformed  juveniles  are  to  be  kept  reformed,  and  if  the 
commercial  character  of  the  country  is  to  be  restored  and  purified,  the 
insidious  current  of  firaud  engendered  by  adulteration  mufst  be  stenmied 
and  stayed. 


Remarks  on  the  Necessity  of  Sanitary  Arrangements  for  ArmU$ 
in  Barracks,  as  also  in  the  Field.  By  Robert  Rawlinsox, 
C.E.,  late  one  of  the  Sanitary  Commissioners  to  the  Army  in 
the  Crimea. 

THIS  paper  is  necessarily  brief;  and,  as  a  consequence,  is  imperfect. 
No  regular  order  is  observed,  as  such  an  arrangement  would  in- 
volve numerous  headings  as  to  baiTacks,  hospitals,  climate,  food,  cloth- 
ing, tents,  and  other  matters,  which  can  only  be  fiilly  described  in  a 
regular  treatise,  and  can  only  be  fully  explained  in  a  manual.  The 
paper  embodies  a  few  facts  relative  to  defective  sanitary  arrangements 
in  barracks,  and  shows  the  fatal  efiects  of  bad  air. 

The  vague  genemlities  of  history  only  preserve  the  records  of  events 
which  were  so  terrible,  even  in  the  dark  ages,  as  to  com{)el  notice  and 
to  enforce  a  record.  Of  the  smaller  but  more  continuous  miseries  we 
have  no  account,  nor  is  this  much  to  be  wondered  at  when  we  consider 
how  much  passes  by  uuliceded  even  in  this  our  day  of  national 
registration,  blue-book  returns,  and  reports.  A  few  only  of  the 
public  care  for  these  things;  and  if  we  are  subjected  to  a  great 
national  calamity,  like  an  outbreak  of  cholera,  which  sweeps  off  in  a 
few  months  fifty  thousand  persons  to  premature  graves;  or  like  the 
dread  winter  in  the  Crimea,  which  annihilated  *  the  finest  army  the 
world  ever  saw,*  popular  legislators  consent  to  remedial  measures 
only  to  give  them  up  at  the  first  opportunity,  and  again  to  head 
popular  clamour  against  *  Grovernment  interference,*  and  the  modern 
bugbear  'centralization.' 

The  Romans,  under  the  Republic  and  the  Emperors,  attended  more 
to  sanitary  arrangements  in  their  towns  than  any  other  nation  with 
whase  history  we  are  acquainted.  The  ruins  of  aqueducts,  reservoirs, 
baths,  fountains,  sewers,  and  dniins  prove  this;  Roman  armies  not 
only  marched  into  distant  countries  and  varying  climates,  but,  after 
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coiiq^ierinff,  thef  colonized  the  arid  aandii  of  Africa,  the  bleak  climate 
of  Britain,  and  the  snowy  regions  of  Northern  Europe- 
There  is  no  record  of  any  severe  losses  in  the  Imperial  Roman 
armies  &om  destitution  and  disease^  such  as  the  Briti^  anBj  suffered 
during  the  first  winter  in  the  Crimea ;  but  there  is  abundant  evidence 
&om  which  we  maj  infer  that  Roman  discipline  did  not  neglect 
sanitary  measures  in  armies.  Roman  miliUuy  hygiene  must  have 
been  i%s  perfect  and  as  imperative  as  we  know  the  discipline  was 
etrict  Neither  terrible  disasters  nor  gloriotis  results  arise  from 
ehance.  TheiNi  are  sufficient  reasons  for  both  :  we  only  require  to 
bare  the  facts  placed  before  us,  and  sufficient  intelligence  to  interpret 
and  to  understand  them.  There  are  volumes  upon  volumes  of  facta. 
Who  shall  explain  themT  and  when  explained^  who  will  lay  the  infor* 
mation  to  heart  and  reduce  it  to  practice? 

Banitary  science  is  not  new^  end  yet  a  thorough  and  consistent 
application  of  the  simplest  rules  remains  to  be  carried  out  in  our 
barracks  at  home  and  in  the  ctilontes,  as  also  with  armies  in  the  field. 
It  is  the  duty  of  a  general  to  discipline  and  to  govern  during  peace ; 
to  command,  to  march^  and  to  fight  during  war.  The  Commissariat 
should  see  to  the  provisions ;  the  Land  Transport  Corps  should  see  to 
the  removal  of  baggage  and  material;  and  the  Medical  StaS*  should  sea 
to  the  camping  ground,  to  the  hospitals,  and  to  the  sick  and  w*;ninded 
Ijq  theory  the  scheme  seems  perfect— in  working  there  are  frequent 
Mtches  and  blunders.  The  Crimean  campaign,  by  its  hideous 
disasters,  revealed  the  defects  in  our  military  system. 

The  British,  out  of  93»959  men  before  Sehastopolj  lost,  from  wountla 
and  mechanioal  iDJuriea,  1761  men;  killed  in  action^  2658;  from 
diseases  and  other  causes,  16,298  men;  making  the  total  number  of 
deaths,  30,717,  The  number  of  men  iavalidetl  was  12,903,  making 
the  total  loss  to  the  effective  force,  33,620.  The  French  losses  were  m 
a  larger  ratio.  The  Russians  probably  much  greater.  Towards  tho 
end  of  the  siege,  Pelisater,  when  pressed  to  attack,  is  said  to  have 
riiSArked — ^  The  Russians  are  every  day  losing  three  or  four  hundn^d 
men  by  sickness.  If  we  wait  a  week  they  will  have  lost  a  brigaile ; 
if  we  wait  a  month  they  will  have  lost  m  corps  d^a^rnie.^  TTiis  was,  no 
doubt,  true  of  the  Russians  confined  in  Sebastopol ;  but  the  Phyiician* 
General  to  the  French  army  has  stated  that  diseases  of  the  most  deailly 
order  ravaged  the  French  camp,  and  that  nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
troops  sent  out  were  under  medical  tr^itment  in  the  coui^se  of  the 
campaign;  and  his  account  is  more  than  confirmed  by  an  KngliHh 
physician,  Dr.  Bryce,  who  was  at  Seutari  during  the  war,  and  who 
tells  ua  in  a  recent  volume  that '  while  peace  was  obligatory  on  Franco 
in  tbe  spring  of  1856^  because  of  the  sanitary  state  of  her  Crimean 
army/  the  British  troops  enjoyed  far  better  healtbj  and  were  far 
better  cared  for  than  the  French  troopa* 

Sir  John  Pr ingle,  in  his  admirable  work,  On  tks  DUeases  of  the 
Army^  publiF^lied  about  a  century  ago,  wrote  as  follows  :  *  Among  the 
chief  causes  of  sickuesa  and  mort^ity  in  an  army,  the  reader  will  little 
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expect  that  I  should  rank  (what  are  intended  for  its  health  and  pre- 
servation) the  hospitals  themselves,  and  that  on  account  of  the  had 
air,  and  other  inconveniences  attending  them.'  It  might  be  written  at 
thiB  date  (1857).  The  reader  will  little  expect  to  be  informed  that 
soldiers  in  barracks,  even  in  Great  Britain,  perish  &ster  than  criminals 
in  gaols  and  almost  twice  as  &st  aa  men  in  towns*  police ;  and  that  in 
some  colonial  barracks  there  have  been  as  much  as  fifty  per  cent,  in  a 
few  months  of  deaths  amongst  men  of  the  finest  regimenta.  The 
reasons  are  to  be  found  in  official  documents  and  reports,  published 
at  great  expense,  and  consigned  to  oblivion  with  unvarying  n^larity. 
See  the  army  and  naval  medical  returns  and  reports,  as  also  the 
'  Keport  from  an  official  committee  on  Barrack  Accommodation  for  the 
Army,  dated  1855,'  in  which  the  following  and  other  important 
evidence  may  be  found  relative  to  defective  ventilation  in  barnieka 

Extrckot  of  EvidertM  from  Report^  1855. — Colour-aergeont  Robert 
Reynolds  examined — 

Q.  Na  1258.  Have  you  lately,  yourself,  slept  in  the  same  room 
occupied  by  the  men  1— Yes;  I  have  lived  as  married  sergeant  in  the 
barrack-room. 

Q,  1259.  From  the  result  of  your  experience,  what  is  the  state  of 
the  atmosphere  in  those  rooms  in  the  morning  1 — ^Wretchedly  bad: 
most  unhealthy. 

Sergeant  Abraham  Brown  examined — 

Q,  No.  1564.  Have  you  often  gone  into  the  men*s  rooms  in  the 
morning  before  the  windows  were  open? — ^Yes. 

Q,  1565.  In  what  state  did  you  find  the  atmosphere  I — In  a  very 
thick  and  nasty  state,  e8})ccially  if  I  came  in  out  of  the  air.  If  I 
wont  in  out  of  my  own  roo^ii  Hometimes  I  could  not  bear  it  till  I  had 
ordered  the  windows  to  be  o{»ened  to  make  a  draught. 

The  evidence  shows  that  the  only  means  of  ventilating  the  rooms 
was  by  opening  the  windows;  a  phm  which  could  not  be  adopted  in 
wet  weather. 

Dr.  Lyon  Playfair,  as  the  result  of  recent  experiments^  states  that 
the  air  in  the  sleeping  rooms  of  the  Wellington  Barracks,  in  London, 
contains  about  ten  times  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  found  in 
healthy  air. 

Sancho  Panza  exclaims,  '  Blessings  on  the  man  who  invented  sleep, 
for  it  covercth  one  all  over  as  with  a  mantle.*  If  honest,  plain, 
common-sense,  practical  Sancho  had  ever  commanded  an  army,  or  had 
the  direction  of  barracks  and  hospitals,  he  would,  no  doubt,  have 
apostrophised  with  equal  force  the  man  who  invented  fresh  air,  as  it  is 
meat  to  the  able-bodied,  and  more  than  medicine  to  the  sick.  Fresh  air, 
free  and  in  abundance,  should  be  provided  in  barracks,  in  tents,  and 
above  all  in  hospitals.  Medicine,  meat,  and  clothing  are  in  some  r«^)ect8 
of  secondary  importance.  Malignant  fevers,  generated  by  foul  air,  de- 
stroy far  more  than  all  the  round-shot,  shells,  bullets,  or  steel  used  in 
action.  Mortal  bravery  is  of  no  avail  against  this  subtle  poison.  Sir 
John  Pringle  details  case  after  case  which  he  witnessed  of  (joisoning  by 
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foul  air  in  iLe  armies  ia  the  Low  Countries  in  the  ye&r  1144,  m  tbe 

campaign  in  Greftt  Britain  in  1745  and  1746,  and  in  Dutch  Brabant 
In  the  yeai^  I74^^  ^7  41m  ^^^  ^74^>  ^^^  ireate  generally  of  diseases 
inoiat  incident  to  an  aruij — aa  of  diseases  OG(»aioned  by  heat 
and  by  etild,  of  di^f^asea  oocaaioned  by  moktnre,  of  diseases  arising 
fix>m  putrid  air,  of  diseases  amiiig  from  errors  m  diet,  and  of  di^seasea 
&rismg  from  excess  of  rmt  and  motion,  of  sleeping  and  watching,  and 
from  want  of  el^iimlinesii.  There  is  also  a  eli*ipt«r  *  of  the  gen  end 
inean^  of  preventing  all  these  diaeaaes  in  an  army/  with  obeervatiojta 
on  cold:*,  inflttmmations,  fevers^  camp-dysentery,  kc.  d^c  About  the 
aune  time  (1779)  Dr.  James  Lind  wrote  an  Essay  on  the  mmi  effeciuaE 
wi§an3  o/prtservimj  tfte  hmkli  of  Seajiiefi  in  the  Eoifal  Navy^  in  which 
he  treats  of  foul  air^  malignant  fever  (the  gaol  distemj>er),  the  un- 
irhol^Qmeness  of  new-built  ships,  diet,  portable  soup,  new  baked  bread, 
the  use  of  the  juice  of  lemons,  ventiJatorfi,  exercise,  cleanlin^is,&€.  What 
more  can  any  sanitarian  write  upon  at  the  present  day?  The  general 
public  may  think  that  as  all  the  information  enumerated  has  been  so 
'long  in  the  hands  of  the  army  and  naval  authorities,  all  the  remedies 
recommended  liave  been  provided,  Tbe  reaulta  of  the  Erst  winter  in 
the  Crimea,  and  the  extracts  from  the  Barrack  E£'port  of  1855  may 
tend  to  undeceive  both  the  public  and  the  authorities*  There  are 
few  barracks  Ln  which  nie^ns  of  ventilation  are  fully  provided  and 
duly  attended  to*  For  the  most  part,  the  sleeping  rooms  ai'^  over- 
crowded, foetid,  and  ruinous  to  health.  The  question  may  well  be 
asked — Should  such  defective  arrangements  continue  another  week? 

With  rosi>ect  to  cooking  and  food  in  British  barracks,  there  is  one 
kind  of  ration  at  all  times  and  und^r  all  cuxMimstancea — for  summer 
mmA  winter^  for  spring  and  autumn  ;  time  and  the  Hcasons  bring  no 
change.  There  is  one  form  of  cooking — namely,  boiling*  It  is  (to 
parody  the  rabbits)  boiled  meat  new,  boUed  meat  oldj  boiled  meat  hot, 
boiled  meat  cold,  boiled  meat  tender,  boiled  meat  tough ;  and  tbe 
British  soldier,  after  his  twenty-one  yeai^*  servitude,  may  Hhank 
God*  (and  the  Govern ment)  *  for  boiled  meat  euougk' 

The  best  rations  so  cooked  must  become  distasteful,  and  probably 
even  unwholesoma  Cannot  the  soldier  have  roast^  fried^  baked,  and 
boiled  occasionally,  in,%tead  of  all  boiled  1 

Then,  as  to  ho^jpitals,  there  are  no  separate  utensils  for  food,  and 
even  medicine  muat  he  taken  out  of  tlie  ordinary  drinking  cnp^  if 
such  a  luxury  has  been  provided  as  a  cup  from  which  to  drink* 

Climate,  as  affecting  the  health  of  troops,  if  we  are  to  believe  some 
authoni,  must  bear  the  blame  of  all  the  lUs  flesh  is  heir  to  \  and,  if 
we  had  no  experience  to  the  contrary,  we  might  continue  to  enjoy  the 
^rs  paradise,  and  attribute  the  ruinous  efieets  of  neglect  to  the  vague 
evila  of  climate.     Listen  to  a  well-known  author* 

'  Begarding  the  climate  of  the  Crimea  generally,  Clark  states  that 
fevers  are  so  prevalent  during  the  summer  that  it  is  hardly  possible 
to  a%^oid  them.  If  you  drink  water  after  eating  fruit,  a  fever  follows; 
if  you  partake  of  milk,  eggs,  or  butter,  a  fever ;  if,  during  the  scorch- 
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log  heat  of  tbe  day,  you  indulge  in  the  most  trivial  neglect  of  clothiDg, 
a  fever;  if  you  venture  out  to  enjoy  the  delightful  breezes  of  the 
evening,  a  fever.'  This  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  information  to  be 
obtained  from  travellers.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  human  constitu- 
tion is  liable  to  suffer  from  fever  after  excessive  fotigue,  irregular 
feeding,  exposure  to  wide  variations  of  temperature,  indulging  in 
intoxicating  drinks,  and  from  wearing  wet  clothes.  But  men  may  be 
well  clothed  and  well  fed,  and  yet,  if  they  are  allowed  to  crowd  under 
tents  and  in  huts,  or  to  inhabit  filthy  and  unventilated  houses,  they 
may  have  fever  in  any  climate.  There  was  an  enormoua  amount  of 
fever  amongst  the  men  composing  the  armies  in  the  Crimea — Russian 
as  well  as  the  Allies.  During  the  first  winter,  almost  every  caM 
taken  into  the  British  hospitals  became  one  of  fever ;  and  so  this 
state  of  things  continued  until  the  arrival  of  the  Sanitaiy  Commission, 
in  the  spring  of  1855.  From  this  time  fever  abated  in  the  British 
army,  until  regiments  and  hospitals  were  much  freer  from  fever  than 
in  ^gland  or  on  any  home  station.  How  was  this,  and  what  had 
been  done  1  The  great  panacea  was  fresh  air — the  comparatively 
pure  atmosphere  of  the  dreaded  Crimea  and  of  the  Bosphorua.  The 
improvement  may  be  attributed  to  several  causes :  improved  rations, 
better  weather,  lighter  work,  the  Times  and  other  charitable  funds, 
medical  care,  and  female  nursing ;  but  fresh  air,  and  general  cleanli- 
ness, did  more  for  health  than  all  other  means  combined.  The  imper- 
vious felt  covering  to  the  huts  in  the  Crimea  caused  much  mischief; 
ridge  ventilation  removed  the  evil.  Before  the  arrival  of  the  Sani- 
tary Commission,  and  at  the  time  of  its  arrival,  the  British  hospitals 
were  as  foul  and  deadly  as  the  French  hospitals.  With  the  altera- 
tions in  the  sewera,  the  flushing  and  cleansing,  the  ventilation  and 
the  lime- washing,  there  began  to  be  a  change  for  the  better.  The 
British  hospitals  continued  to  improve ;  the  French  hospitals  became 
worse  to  the  end. 

Many  of  the  facts  may  be  found  detailed  in  the  Report  presented 
to  Lord  Paiimure  by  the  Sanitary  Commissioners.  The  hospitals  on 
the  Bosphorus  had  their  foul  sewers  cleansed  and  ventilated  on  the 
external  side  of  the  main  walls  ;  foul  privies  were  cleansed,  regularly 
disinfected,  and  fully  ventilated  ;  the  corridors  were  thinned  of  beds; 
corridors  and  wards  were  fully  ventilated,  and  lime-washed  with  hot 
lime  ;  regular  scavenging  was  organized,  and  continued  so  long  as  any 
sick  remained.  In  the  Crimea,  huts  were  ventilated,  refuse  was 
buried  or  removed,  and  there  was  a  regular  and  constant  supervisiou 
kept  uj>.  The  late  Lord  Raglan  promj>tly  gave  effect  to  every  sanitary 
regulation  proi)osed  for  use  in  the  Crimea,  as  did  also  Lord  William 
Paulet,  and  subsequently  General  Storks  at  the  hospitals  on  the  Bos- 
phorua Admiral  the  Honourable  F.  Grey  put  in  force  the  recom- 
mendations as  to  the  hospital  and  convalescent  ships  in  the  Bosphorus, 
and  the  naval  hospitals  at  Therapia,  and  in  each  case  the  i-ecommeuda- 
tions  were  simple  and  practical. 

Before  leaving  England  the  Sanitary  Commissioners  ordered,  in 
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anticipatiotk,  ten  tbotisaud  square  feet  of  perforateil  zmc  plates  for 
veotilation  purp:isea  j  aLso  hinges,  aci*ews,  ifetj.^  for  aame.  Water-taps 
and  pipe- tubing  for  water  a  up  ply  were  also  ordered, 

Subsequently,  an  additional  quantity  of  peffbrafced  zinc  plate,  forty 
dozen  lime- wash  brush esi  twelve  waber-filtera,  a  number  of  night- 
eKairs,  Hevenil  miles  of  earthenware  sewer  and  drain- pi[iesi^  and  two 
Handred  soil- pans  wei'e  stmt  out ;  as  al»o  a  resident  engineer,  and 
tkirty-two  skilled  labourers,  to  do  tlie  neceesary  sanitary  work  at  the 
bofipilala. 

The  lirst  requisite  in  all  cases  was  improved  ventilation,  and  then  Hme- 
waahiug^  and  general  cleanlineas.  Hoapit&lB  were  ventilatad  over  the 
tops  of  the  windowSjOn  the  ataircaaea,  through  the  ceilinga,  thix^ngh  the 
roofk,  or  in  any  manner  the  readiest  and  most  effective  ;  perforated 
zinc  plates  were  inserted,  or  wooden  louvers  to  break  the  force  of  the 
air,  and  screens  were  erected  to  prevent  any  direct  draughts.  The 
patients  were  thinned^  until  each  had  not  less  than  one  thousand  cubic 
feet  of  space,  and  more  if  practicable. 

The  remarks  made  by  Sir  John  Pringle  were  fully  attended  to. 
He  states : — *  Pure  air  being  of  such  consequence  in  the  cure  (of 
dysentery),  the  physician  can  scarce  be  successful  in  foil  hospitals 
unless  the  wards  be  uncommonly  well  aired.  The  best  expedient  in 
the  dysenteric  season  is  to  divide  the  aick»  and  lay  them  in  churches, 
and  barns,  or  ruinous  houses  only,  where  neither  they  nor  their  nurse 
can  confine  the  air,  not  hut  that  expositions  to  cold  are  hurtful,  and 
that  a  constant  free  pei^spjration  is  conducive  to  the  cure ;  but  when 
warmth  is  incompatible  with  purity  of  air,  we  must  chiefly  regard 
the  latter,  not  only  in  the  camp  but  at  the  hospitals.  The  privies 
should  be  covered  every  day  with  a  layer  of  earth,  and  at  these  times 
particularly  the  wards  should  be  fumigated  and  kept  clean.'  Sir  John 
further  remarks,  that  when  any  hospital  would  seem  to  a  casual 
observer  to  be  capable  of  holding  three  times  as  many  men,  on  no 
account  should  a  greater  number  be  put  in,  for  as  he  states  in  another 
part  of  his  book,  *  the  hos]>itals  of  an  army,  when  crowded  with  sick, 
or  when  the  distemjiers  are  of  a  putrid  nature^  or  at  any  time  when 
the  air  is  confined^  especially  in  hot  weather,  produce  a  fever  of  a 
malignant  kind^  and  very  mortal  I  have  observed  the  same  sort 
arise  in  foul  and  cit)wded  barracks^  and  in  transport  ships,  when  filled 
beyond  a  due  number  and  detained  long  by  contrary  wintlsi,  or  when 
the  men  were  kept  at  sea  under  close  hatches  in  stormy  weather. 
Hospital  shifis  for  distant  expeditions  have  for  this  reason  been 
generally  destructive,  both  to  the  sick  and  their  attendants,' 

The  whole  of  these  reraiirks  have  reference  to  overcrowdingj  which 
producer  foul  air,  until  foul  air  generates  fever.  In  another  part  of 
his  work,  ti'cating  of  dysentery.  Sir  John  states  : — *  For  iu  general  it 
may  be  remarked  that  this  disease  (dysentery),  cmterts  paribus^  pre- 
vails mostly  amongst  such  as  are  of  a  scorbutic  (that  is  a  putrid)  habitj 
or  among  the  pooler  people,  who,  from  foul  air,  bad  diet,  and  nasti- 
neas,  are  most  liable  to  septic  disea^a,*     Tlmt  Ib,  the  nastiness  of  a 
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town  produces  amoDgst  the  weakly  and  scorbutio  population  similar 
diseases  to  those  met  with  in  military  camps,  and  is  equally  oontagioiu^ 
for  '  in  camp  tlie  contagion  passes  from  one  who  is  ill  to  his  oompanions 
in  the  same  tent,  and  from  thence  to  the  next.  The  straw  becomes 
very  infections ;  but  the  great  sources  of  infection  are  the  privies  after 
they  have  received  the  dysenteric  excrements  from  those  who  first 
fall  ill.  The  hospitals  likewise  spread  it,  for  those  that  are  admitted 
with  the  flux  not  only  give  it  to  the  rest  of  the  patients,  but  to  the 
nurses  and  other  attendants  of  the  sick.  In  general  the  contagion 
is  not  suddenly  diffused,  for  whole  towns  and  camps  are  never 
seized  at  once  by  the  impurity  of  the  atmosphere,  but  the  infection 
is  carried  from  one  to  the  other  by  the  effluvia,  or  clothes,  or 
bedding.' 

In  so  far  as  concerned  the  buildings  used  for  hospitals  by  the 
British  armies  in  the  Bosi)honis  in  the  recent  war.  Sir  John  Pringle 
might  never  have  written  one  word  of  his  admirable  treatise. 

Large  barracks  and  well-arranged  buildings,  adapted  for  military  and 
hospital  poirposes,  were  handed  over  by  the  Turkish  (Government  to 
our  authorities,  and  were  immediately  made  pesthouses  of  the  most 
loathsome  and  horrible  character.  Booms  and  corridors  were  crowded 
to  excess  with  sick  and  wounded  men ;  dysentery  prevailed,  and  the 
Turkish  privies,  which  communicated  direct  with  the  crowded 
corridors,  were  fouled  until,  no  doubt,  contagion  passed  frt>m  the 
privies  to  the  wards.  The  sewers,  drains,  and  privies  were  fall  of 
dysenteric  refuse  and  poisonous  gases.  A  change  of  wind  would 
cause  an  accession  of  several  hundred  new  cases  of  fever.  This  injurious 
wind  was  found  to  blow  up  the  largo  oi>en  mouths  of  the  foul  sewers, 
and  80  drive  the  contaminating  guses  direct  into  the  corridors  and 
warda  There  was  no  adequate  means  of  ventilation;  there  was  no 
regular  system  of  scavenging ;  animal,  vegetable,  and  other  refuse  lay 
under  the  windows;  dead  carcases  of  dogs  became  putrid  on  the 
roads;  any  filth,  however  made,  remained  to  be  trodden  under  foot^ 
and  to  fester  in  the  sun.  It  was  said  the  pi*ejudioes  of  the  Turks 
w^ould  be  offended  if  the  British  interfered,  and  so  that  which  was 
bad  at  first  became  worse.  Within  the  hospital  walls  there  was 
similar  neglect — accumulations  of  dust  and  dirt;  the  walls  foul  and 
black,  for  a  limewash  brush  had  not  been  used.  The  ordinary  barrack 
regulations  were  not  attended  to — as  accumulations  of  bones,  refuse 
vegetables,  and  other  dirt,  remained  in  the  rooms  throughout  the 
day.     Disease  and  death  in  excess  were  the  consequences. 

Tliere  was,  no  doubt,  much  confusion,  and  probably  the  system  of 
*  requisitions,' '  reports,'  '  correspondence,'  and  *  replies,'  paralysed  the 
authorities,  no  individual  having  power  to  order  work  to  be  done,  and 
money  to  be  expended  on  his  own  judgment  and  responsibility.  Most 
assuredly  the  medical  authorities  had  not  this  power. 

There  was  one  form  of  excuse  and  one  set  of  phrases  for  all  sugges- 
tions of  improvement,  used  by  certain  officials — namely,  '  We  have  no 
authority  to  order  the  work  to  be  done/  and  '  There  are  no  men  to 
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I  to  do  thB  work  suggestecL*    The  army  was  perishing,  aed  thorn 

I  felt  sjnipathj  at  the  sad  fate  of  the  men,  nnd  wished  for  relief, 

l!<l  aofc  see  any  way  out  of  the  difficulty.     They  atsknowledged  the 

[existence  of  miamanagerDent,  they  pitied  the  suffering  soldier,  and 

[^ey  shudckred  at  the  dread  and  terrible  amount  of  fmsery  and  death 
before  them,  but  saw  no  nieans  to  a  remedy.  There  were  others  in 
authority  who  boldly  denied  the  exiateiiee  of  mLsmiinagement*  Even 
amidst  the  direst  oonfiiaioaj  they  declared  that  all  had  been  done 
which  wftfl  posaiblei  that  all  wsii  being  done  which  was  practicable^  and 
that  impnweiuent  was  not  needed.  I  refraiii  irom  using  names,  sus  X 
indulge  the  hope  that  sanitary  regulations  wiU  in  future  t>e  attended  to« 
Some  army  medical  officers  considered  the  Sanitary  Commisaion  an 

llnmdt  to  their  department ;  and  act,  speak,  and  write  under  this  con- 
viction to  the  present  tinia  The  Sanitary  Com  mission  was  sent  out 
by  the  GoveriTment  for  reasons  that  Crovemment  can  alone  explain. 
The  duties  of  the  Coramission  were  fully  and  clearly  a©t  forth  in  the 
instructions.  To  have  shrunk  from  pei^Torming  those  duties,  because 
ceii-ain  medical  officers  opposed,  would  have  been  criminal ;  and  the 
only  reply  I  can  personally  make  is  oontfuned  in  our  report.  The 
appendices  set  forth  abstracts  of  the  sanitary  labour  executed,  but  do 
not  give  full  details  of  all  the  work  done  and  caused  to  be  done*  Of 
the  devotion  and  attention  of  British  surgeons  to  their  duties  I 
cannot  find  words  strong  enough  to  express  my  admirfttion.  The  sur- 
geons  had  not  the  power,  however,  to  initiate,  order,  and  execute 
sanitary  works. 

I  The  story  of  human  degradation,  misery,  and  suffering,  cansed  by 
ignorance  of  the  simple  laws  of  natm*e  ba»  been  told  by  many  able 
men^  It  is  scattered  fragmen tally  through  all  literature,  from  the 
writings  of  Moses  to  the  most  recent  daily  paper.  In  the  Holy 
Scriptures  it  is  clear,  unwavering,  and  demands  implicit  obedience. 
In  the  writings  of  the  earliest  philosophers  we  have  much  of  the  truth 
with  i^gard  to  sanitary  law&  oliacure4  by  mythic  superstitions.  In 
fntsliaeval  times  there  are  faint  glimpses;  but  about  a  century  ago 
research  and  conviction  seem  to  have  co-existed.  Light,  air,  and  water 
were  recognised  as  necessary  to  health ;  but  the  aanitary  reformer  of 
thia  day,  though  they  could  reduce  their  theories  to  practice,  eould 
not  induce  goyeming  bodies  to  oontijiue  precautionaTy  regulations 
beyond  tbe  existence  of  some  dire  emergency.  We  have  advanced  a 
little,  but  only  through  opposition,  vituperation,  and  gross  miarepre* 
mentation,  soon,  I  hope,  to  end* 

Of  all  men  who  took  up  social  reform,  John  Howard  seema  to  have 
been  the  most  successful,  aa  criminals  are  certainly  better  provided 
for  than  sohlierss  both  in  lodging,  clothing,  and  in  cooking. 

For  full  information  on  sanitary  laws  I  l>eg  to  refer  to  the  writluga 
of  iJr.  Hodges,  On  Plague  j  of  Br.  John  Quincy,  On  Plague;  of  Dfp 
Richard  Mead,  On  Plagvio ;  of  Sir  John  Pringle,  On  Diseases  in  the 
Army ;  of  Dr.  Liudf  On  the  Most  Effectual  Means  of  Freeerving  the 
Health  of  Seamen  in  the  lioyal  Navy ;  of  John  Howard^  Ou  Prisons 
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and  Hospitals.  Coming  nearer  to  our  own  times,  there  are  tlie  writingg 
of  Edwin  Chadwick,  C.B.,  of  Dr.  Southwood  Smith,  of  Dr.  Farr,  of  Mr. 
Simon,  and  of  many  others.  There  is  no  Lick  of  information;  that 
which  is  now  required  is  intelligent  application.  There  must  he  wise 
laws,  and  there  must  he  firm,  consistent,  and  permanent  administnr 
tion  of  those  laws.  Sanitary  regulations  cannot  be  left  oncared  for 
with  safety,  either  in  barracks,  with  an  army  in  the  field,  or  in  towns. 

The  business  of  a  soldier  is  war;  men  in  robust  health  are  alone 
fitted  for  the  service,  and  to  maintain  health  sanitaiy  laws  must  be 
obeyed.  The  soldier  should  be  healthily  housed ;  in  barracks  means  for 
personal  cleanliness  and  for  modest  self-respect  should  be  provided. 
The  soldier  must  be  suitably  clothed;  strong  well-fitting  shoes  are 
of  the  utmost  importance ;  the  diet  should  be  sufficient  in  quantity, 
good  in  quality,  and  varied;  ardent  spirits  should  not  form  any 
I>ortion  of  his  rations  in  any  climate  or  on  any  service,  the  substitutes 
should  be  good  tea  and  cofice. 

The  business  of  war  cannot  be  carried  on  without  the  aid  of  manual 
labour.  This  labour  consists  of  trenching,  constructing  temporaiy 
batteries,  and  other  earthworks  in  the  field.  At  present  British 
soldiers  in  regiments  of  the  line,  for  the  most  part,  have  no  pre- 
liminary training  even  for  this  rude  class  of  work;  as  a  consequence, 
when  required  to  labour,  as  before  Sebastopol,  it  is  done  clumsily  and 
with  great  physical  sufiering.  There  are  many  forms  of  skilled  labour 
required  by  an  army  in  the  field  to  preserve  its  existence,  such  as 
road- making,  hut-biulding,  well-sinking,  draining,  kc  Each  soldier 
may  easily  be  educated  so  as  to  assist  in  forming  roads,  erecting  huts, 
draining  an  encampment,  sinking  wells,  forming  storage  reservoirs 
for  water,  providing  temporary  filters,  constructing  troughs  for  water- 
ing horses  and  cattle,  kc.  Each  commissioned  officer  in  infantry  and 
cavalry  regiments  should  have  to  some  extent  the  education  of  an 
engineer,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  direct  and  to  superintend  the  mea 

Koman  armies  marched,  fought,  and  colonized ;  they  formed  roads, 
drained,  trenched,  and  erected  winter  quartera  The  soldiers  of  the 
legions  must  have  been  educated  to  labour,  and  accustomed  to  it 
Each  man,  probably,  could  not  only  work  himself^  but  he  could 
direct  the  labour  of  the  conquered  native.  How  otherwise  could  the 
great  works,  such  as  Hadrian's  Wall  from  Newcastle  to  Carlisle  have 
been  accom])liBhed? 

If  the  Indian  army  had  been  employed  on  useful  labour  it  might 
not  have  mutinied ;  idleness  and  good  pay  have  more  than  once  before 
led  to  mutiny. 

Reconvmendaiions, — Every  barrack  in  existence  in  each  quarter  of 
the  globe  in  which  a  British  soldier  is  quartered,  or  is  liable  to  be 
quartered,  should  be  inspected  as  soon  as  is  practicable  by  persons  fully 
competent  to  the  duty,  with  a  view  to  sanitary  improvements;  and 
such  improvements  should  be  carried  out  as  speedily  as  possible. 

Barracks  have  been  placed  on  sites  where  a  remedy  is  not  prao- 
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ticable — there  is  some  swamp  which  cannot  easily  be  drained,  or 
some  local  cause  of  malaria,  sickness,  and  premature  death  which 
cannot  be  avoided.  There  are  also  buildings  so  inconvenient  in  form 
and  arrangements,  having  subsoil  floors,  walls,  and  ceilings  so  satu- 
rated with  filth,  that  destruction  by  fire  or  immediate  abandonment 
ought  to  be  resorted  to. 

Barrack-cesspools  and  common  privies  ought  to  abolished;  soil-pans, 
placed  conveniently  to  the  men's  quarters,  should  be  substituted. 

Common  sewers  ought  never  to  be  allowed  beneath  or  within  any 
building  or  buildings  which  are  inhabited,  or  are  liable  to  be  inhabited ; 
barrack-drains  should  only  come  up  to  the  outer  walla 

The  subsoil  beneath  all  barracks  and  hospitals  should  be  dry,  fresh, 
and  sweet.  There  should  be  arrangements,  in  all  cases,  to  allow  of 
a  free  perflation  betwixt  subsoil  and  basement  floor ;  the  construction 
should  be  such  as  to  admit  of  cleansing  and  to  prevent  any  harbour 
for  vermin. 

Barrack-rooms  should  be  lofty  and  spacious,  having  not  less  than 
one  thousand  cubic  feet  of  air  space  per  man ;  there  should  be,  at 
least,  one  open  fire-place  in  each  room.  The  windows  should  open 
from  above,  and  at  or  near  the  ceiling ;  there  should  be  not  less  than 
five  square  feet  of  window  space  per  man. 

In  all  barrack-rooms  there  should  be  permanent  means  for  ventila- 
tion (independently  of  the  doors  and  windows)  which  can  neither  be 
seen  by  the  men  nor  be  tampered  with  ;  there  should  be  an  area  of 
exit  and  of  inlet  from  the  fresh  air  of  not  less  than  fifteen  square 
inches  to  each  man ;  the  means  of  ventilation  should  be  simple,  and  if 
each  room  has  these  means  distinct  and  independent  of  all  other 
rooms  it  will  be  better. 

There  should  be  soil-pans,  urinals,  and  lavatories  for  each  room; 
not  less  than  one  to  each  six  men.  These  should  be  out  of  the  barrack- 
room,  but  close  to  it,  and  under  cover. 

Means  for  boiling,  baking,  roasting,  frying,  and  other  forms  of  cook- 
ing, should  be  provided,  so  as  to  allow  of  change  of  diet. 

In  case  of  any  outbreak  of  sickness  amongst  troops,  whether  in 
the  field  or  in  barracks,  the  causes  should  be  sought  for  within  the 
tents  and  huts  in  the  one  case,  and  within  the  barrack- walls  in  the 
other  case,  rather  than  outside.  If  there  is  a  high  rate  of  mortality 
in  hospitals,  the  state  of  the  air  should  be  noticed,  and  the  sick  should 
be  thinned  as  £Eur  as  is  practicable;  open  sheds,  if  they  afford  purer 
air,  will  be  safer  than  overcrowded  hospitals.  Fresh  air  will  enable  a 
general  to  secure  victory. 
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On  the  Evidence  of  the  Prolongation  of  Life  during  the  Eighteenth 
Century.  By  Southwood  Smith,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  late 
Member  of  the  General  Board  of  Health, 

WE  possess  a  record  which  demoDstrates  the  fact  that  a  Teiy  re- 
markable increase  in  the  duration  of  life  took  place  in  this 
country  in  the  course  of  the  eighteenth  century.  This  record  relates, 
it  is  true,  only  to  a  particular  class,  and  that  in  some  degree  a  select 
one;  but  slight  consideration  will  show  that  selection  in  this  instance 
cannot  count  for  much,  and  that  the  inference  is  inevitable  that  a 
similar  prolongation  of  life  has  occurred  in  the  population  generally. 
In  the  year  1693,  and  again  in  the  year  1790,  the  interval  being 
exactly  a  century  short  of  three  years,  a  loan  was  raised  for  the 
service  of  the  State ;  the  first  by  King  William  and  Mary,  the  second 
by  Mr.  Pitt    This  loan  was  effected  by  the  method  of  Tontine.*   The 


*  Objections  have  been  taken  to  theae  Tontines  as  a  standard  of  comparison  :— 

T.  That  they  are  select  lives. 

9.  That  the  numbers  are  too  small. 

3.  That  there  is  a  discrepancy  between  the  death-iates  of  the  two  sexes. 

It  is  replied — 

I.  The  selection  is  the  same  for  both  Tontines. 

1,  The  smallness  of  the  number  is  to  all  intents  and  porposes  compensated  by 
the  accuracy  and  completeness  of  each  individual  fact.  No  actuary  woukl  make 
such  an  objection.  Mark  the  data  on  which  he  relies  in  other  instancea.  Tke 
well-known  Carlisle  Tables  are  founded  on  the  deaths  recorded  in  the  parish 
registers  of  that  town  during  the  eight  years  which  succeeded  the  extinction  of  the 
first  Tontine  (1779).  The  real  ages  of  the  deaths  so  stated  can  hardly  be  deemed 
authentic  in  any  case.  Omitting  those  under  the  age  of  5,  the  deaths  were  :— 
males,  464 ;  females,  564 ;  total  at  all  ages  above  4,  1038  In  the  Tontine  tke 
deaths  of  the  males  are  5^4;  females,  408;  total,  looi.  But  here  the  ages  are 
vouched  on  oath  at  admission,  and  the  age  at  death  is  known  by  the  cessation  of 
the  annuity.  The  law  of  mortality  is  simply  the  relation  between  the  living  and 
the  dead  at  each  age.  Now,  to  compare  the  dead  with  the  living  at  each  age,  we 
must  have  the  correct  number  of  the  living  as  well  as  of  the  dead  at  each  such  sge. 
To  do  this  at  Carlisle,  Dr.  Heysham  went  round,  in  1 780,  and  asked  at  each  house 
the  ages  of  the  inmates.  He  did  the  same  in  1787.  In  this  first  census  thers 
were — males,  2817;  females,  3483.  In  the  second — males,  3864;  females,  4813. 
Does  any  one  believe  that  these  people  would  state  their  exact  age  of  their  own  fne 
will  to  oblige  Dr.  Heysham  f  There  are  some  hundreds  of  Ufe  assurance  and 
annuity  institutions  whose  recorded  deaths  are  very  much  fewer  than  those  of 
either  of  the  above  observations,  and  yet  they  have  the  means  of  knowing  at  what 
rate  their  mortality  advances.  But  voluntary  statements  of  age  are  never  to  be 
relied  on,  whether  in  a  single  town  or  among  a  whole  nation. 

3.  As  to  the  discrepancy  between  the  death-rates  of  the  two  sexes,  Mr.  Finlaison 
was  the  first  to  discover  not  only  a  diminishing  rate  of  mortality  with  regard  to  the 
female,  but  also  to  show  that  this  apparent  discrepancv  in  the  mortality  of  tb« 
sexes  is  a  natural  law,  and  that  at  all  times,  and  under  all  circumstances,  there  is, 
after  the  age  of  ten,  a  discrepancy  steadily  increasing  with  advancing  age  in  fiivonr 
of  the  female.  It  has  been  said,  that  if  the  Tontine  results  are  true  there  must  have 
been,  at  the  periods  referred  to,  circumstances  unJcnown  to  the  present  age,  which 
made  theU  large  difference  between  the  death-rates  of  the  sexes.  On  the  con- 
trary, those  circumstances  are  well-known  to  the  present  age.  At  that  stage  of 
civilization  the  male  was  pre-eminently  exposed  to  causes  which  shorten  life,  from 
which  the  female  was  comparatively  exempt.     One  of  the  most  obvious  was  the 
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term  Tontine  is  derived  from  the  name  of  the  originator  of  this 
scheme  of  life  annuity,  the  principle  of  which  is  this : — The  person 
who  advances  loo^.  is  at  liberty  to  name  any  life  he  pleases,  during 
the  existence  of  which  he  draws  a  certain  annuity.  The  shares  of  the 
dead  nominees  are  distributed  among  the  living  ones,  and  conse- 
quently the  value  of  the  annuity  continually  increases  until  the  last 
survivor  gets  the  whole  incoma 

In  this  case  there  is  obviously  the  strongest  inducement  that  the 
shareholder  should  carefully  select  from  among  the  youngest  infants 
within  his  reach  the  very  healthiest  he  can  find.  Practically,  however, 
this  power  of  selection  is,  as  has  just  been  stated,  restricted  within 
narrow  limits.  The  shareholder  cannot  draw  his  annuity  without 
proof  of  the  existence  of  his  nominee  at  the  time ;  and  he  cannot  easily 
keep  sight  of  a  child  grown  up  and  sent  out  into  the  world,  unless  it 
be  his  own  or  that  of  a  relativa 

Nevertheless,  it  is  still  true  that  the  nominees  of  a  Tontine  are  col- 
lectively a  select  class.  They  are  the  children  of  such  wealthy  persons 
as  are  a^ble  to  lend  money  to  the  State.  In  the  expectation  of  life  they 
have  clearly  some  advantages  over  their  contemporaries,  especially  over 
the  large  class  of  the  labouring  poor. 

When,  however,  we  compare  the  fate  of  the  nominees  of  one  Tontine 
with  that  of  the  nominees  of  another  (and  the  peculiar  value  of  the 
record  in  question  is  that  it  gives  us  the  means  of  making  such  a 
comparison),  it  is  evident  that  &e  circumstances  of  the  parties  in  each 
Tontine  are  precisely  the  sama  A  comparison  of  the  experience  of 
two  Tontines  gives  us,  then,  the  exact  measure  of  the  effect  produced  on 
the  duration  of  life  by  such  changes  in  the  social  condition  of  these  people 
as  may  have  occurred  in  the  interval  between  the  respective  Tontines. 

The  Tontine  of  1690  (3)  consisted  of  408  females  and  594  males; 
that  of  1790,  of  3974  females  and  4197  males.  These  are  not  large 
numbers,  but  the  age  of  each  individual,  on  nomination,  was  verified 
on  oath,  and  the  Government  would  take  care  to  ascertain  the  period 
of  death  in  each  case,  because  then  the  annuity  ceases;  and  actuaries 


oecesrity  imposed  upon  the  male,  by  the  exigencies  and  habits  of  the  time,  of 
seeking  a  position  in  life  often  in  maritime  and  colonial  adventures,  and  in  the  army 
and  navy.  But,  besides  all  this,  of  the  males  who  remained  at  home  it  is  too  true 
that  in  very  many  cases  they  spent  their  days  in  quarrels,  brawls,  and  fights — their 
nights  in  gorging  highly  stimulating  food,  and  in  drinking  to  excess  intoxicating 
liquors  whenever  they  could  compass  the  means  of  doing  either,  or  both.  In  those 
days  it  was  hardly  deemed  reputable  for  any  man  to  go  to  bed  sober  who  had  the 
means  of  going  to  bed  in  a  state  of  intoxication.  So  general  was  this  mode  of  living, 
that  it  miuie  England  a  bye- word  for  gluttony  and  intemperance  among  all  the  nations 
of  the  worid.  Dr.  Caius,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  London  College  of  Physicians, 
coupling  Germany  and  the  Netherlands  in  this  common  reproach,  says: — 'These 
three  nations  destroy  more  meats  and  drynkes  without  all  order,  convenient  time, 
reason  and  necessitie,  than  all  other  nations  under  the  son,  to  the  great  annoyance 
of  their  bodies  and  wittes.'  Now,  this  mode  of  living  shortened  life — i,  by  power- 
fully predisposing  to  disease ;  2,  by  giving  to  all  diseases  either  a  highly  inflam- 
matory or  a  highly  putrescent  character ;  and  3,  by  producing  directly  positive 
organic  disease  in  the  main  organs  of  the  nutritive  system,  and  in  the  excretories  of 
that  system. 

1L^^ 
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arc  agreed  that  a  small  number  of  facts,  complete  in  themselves  afford 
a  reliable  basis  for  reasoning  and  induction. 

It  must  be  further  borne  in  mind  that  the  Tontine  of  1790,  known 
as  Mr.  Pittas  Great  Tontine,  is  not  yet  extinct  Far  from  it ;  for  on 
the  ist  of  January,  185 1,  there  remained  alive  131a  females  out  of  the 
original  397  4 ;  and  97  7  males  out  of  the  original  4 1 97.  They  were  alive 
at  all  ages  from  a  little  above  60  and  upwards ;  so  that  the  difference 
between  the  mortality  of  the  nominees  of  1690  and  that  which  (as  is 
about  to  be  shown)  has  already  occurred  to  those  of  1790^  is  not  so 
great  as  it  will  ultimately  prove  to  be. 

On  the  data  afforded  by  these  Tontines,  Mr.  Finlaison,  the  Goveni- 
ment  calculator,  has  worked  out  in  a  very  elaborate  manner  the  means 
of  making  a  comparison  between  them.  His  paper  is  fiill  of  interest 
It  displays  the  ground  on  which  we  may  safely  rest  onr  faith  in  one 
of  the  most  cheering  promises  of  modem  civilization.  The  following 
are  among  some  of  the  more  important  residts. 

That  a  prolongation  of  life  took  place  in  the  interval  between  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  is  proved  by  this  observation  in 
two  ways, — first,  by  the  difference  in  the  death-rate  at  the  two  periods; 
and,  secondly,  by  the  actual  addition  of  an  ascertained  number  of 
years  to  the  life  of  each  individual  at  the  latter  period. 

The  differences  between  the  death-rates  are  shown  in  the  following 
way.  The  arithmetical  conclusions  deducible  from  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  every  one  of  the  facts  given  in  on  oath  as  they  originally  stood 
on  the  record,  are  so  presented  that  every  man  may  verify  them  for 
himself;  but  in  order  to  obtain  a  clearer  perception  of  the  relation  of 
the  numbers  to  each  other  which  are  thus  worked  out,  it  seemed 
desirable  to  survey  them  by  a  measure  common  to  them  all.  For  this 
purpose,  it  is  supposed  that  ten  thousand  persons  passed  through  each 
and  every  interval  of  age  in  the  two  Tontines,  instead  of  the  various 
numbers  set  forth  according  to  the  actual  facts. 

On  this  assumption,  the  comparative  numl>ers  of  the  dead  stand  as 
follows : — 

Take  first  the  female  sex  under  the  age  of  28.  If  10,000  deatiis 
under  that  age  had  taken  place  in  the  Tontine  of  1690,  there  would 
have  died  in  the  Tontine  of  1790  only  6416. 

With  reference  to  the  male  sex  under  28,  for  every  10,000  who 
would  have  died  in  the  Tontine  of  1690,  there  would  have  died  in  the 
Tontine  of  1790  only  5772. 

The  results  are  worked  out  for  the  more  advanced  periods  of  life, 
including  all  ages  up  to  84 ;  but  for  the  sake  of  brevity  I  omit  the 
details  on  this  occasion. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  order  to  show  the  positive  increase  in  the 
duration  of  life,  tables  have  been  constructed  showing  the  compara- 
tive expectation  of  life  in  years  and  weeks,  under  each  Tontine,  for 
both  sexes  at  every  age  from  90  to  4.* 


*  See  Lectures  on  Epidemics  considered  with  reUtion  to  Climate  and  CiviliatioDi 
by  Dr.  Southwood  Smith,  p.  4a,  Appendix  No,  yii 
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I  pass  on  to  consider  the  diiferenco  in  tlie  expectation  of  life  m 
anotiier  point  of  view.  Suppose  it  to  be  erpressed  in  jreara  and  deci- 
mal fractions  of  a  year;  the  facts  will  then  stand  thus;^ — 

In  the  [leried  commencing  1690,  the  expectations  of  life  of  a  man 
at  the  age  of  30  would  have  been  26*665 ;  ^^  ^19^  ^t  would  have  been 
33 '7  7  5  y^ara.  These  results  have  bt-en  worked  out  for  all  agesj  bat,  of 
course,  I  can  only  hei*e  give  eatamplea. 

There  is,  however,  still  another  mode  of  racBsnring  the  sum  added 
to  the  amount  of  life  during  the  eighteenth  century*  On  a  minute 
examination  of  the  factSj  it  will  be  found  that  ii^  to  the  ^um  of  exist* 
enoe  actually  obtained  by  the  nominees  of  the  Tontine  of  1690  we  add 
one-fourth  part  of  thut  aum,  the  proiluct  will  eiq^ress  very  nearly  the 
sum  actnaliy  enjoyed  by  the  nominees  of  the  Tontine  of  1790 ;  that  is 
to  sayj  a  portion  nearly  equivalent  to  one-fourth  of  the  total  period 
of  existence  was  added  to  human  life  in  the  progress  of  that  century. 
Take,  for  example,  the  total  existence  obtained  by  eight  persona — 
that  is,  fonr  of  each  sex^ — at  the  ages  of  80,  75.  )o,  and  65,  in  the 
Tontine  of  1690.  The  total  sum  obtained  was  56*935  years.  Add  to 
this  sum  one- fourth  part  of  it.  That  will  make  1 4^234  yeai^  Th© 
increaised  sum  altogether  m  71'! 69  years.  But  eight  peraoua  at  the 
same  ages  in  the  Tontine  of  1790  got  68^496  years;  that  is,  there  was 
added  to  the  whole  term  of  their  exbtence  just  one  quarter  short  of 
2 '637  years. 

In  like  manner,  eight  persona  between  the  ages  of  60,  55,  50,  and 
45,  in  the  Tontij^e  of  1790^  obtain  an  addition  to  their  existenoe  of 
one-fourth  short  of  three  yeana  and  a  fraction ;  but  with  respect  to 
these  short-comings,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  many  of  these 
nominees  are  still  living,  and  that  before  they  attain  the  maximum  of 
existence  they  will  probably  exceed  the  gain  of  one-fourth  j  as  it  is 
certain,  with  reference  to  the  earlier  ages,  that  they  have  already 
actually  obtained  Bome  small  excess  beyond  it. 

Now,  an  Lncre^ise  in  the  length  of  life  of  a  population  ts  an  expression. 
and  a  measure  of  the  sum  of  comfort  experienced  from  the  whole  collec- 
tive circumstances  that  make  up  national  pi-osperity.  In  other  woihI?, 
It  is  an  expression  and  a  measure  of  the  degree  in  which  the  individuals 
composing  a  nation  have  enjoyed  a  due  supply  of  certain  physical 
agent's,  on  which  our  Creator  haa  made  htiman  life  dependent.  These 
agents  may  be  comprised  under  air,  light,  food,  and  warmth.  What 
we  call  progress  in  civilization  is  improvement  in  the  means  of  securiJig 
i^egolarly  and  unfailingly,  in  abundance  and  purity,  those  physical 
agents  to  the  bulk  of  the  |>opulation.  The  accomplishment  of  this 
object  is  the  main  cause  of  all  the  activity  and  energy  by  which  the 
state  of  civOiznticn  is  characterized.  Agriculture,  architecture,  com- 
merce, man  u  tact  urea,  science,  and  art,  have  for  their  first  object  the 
supply  of  these  first  ueceasitias  of  existence,  by  the  creation,  collection, 
&nd  distribution  of  thcra,  in  the  form,  quantity,  and  quality  best 
6tted  for  healthful  and  enjoyable  life.  Intellectual  and  mor^U  qualities, 
indeed,  on  which  we  are  apt  to  fix  our  attention  almost  exclusively, 
a^  dbtinguishing  a  high  state  of  civilization,  neoessitrily  and  rapidly 
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follow  the  production  and  diffusion  of  the  physical,  nay,  are  generated 
and  developed  by  the  labour  and  training  indispensable  for  turning 
the  physical  to  use;  but  the  existence  in  any  high  degree  of  the 
intellectual  and  moral  must  be  preceded  by  a  liberal  posseasion  and 
enjoyment  of  the  physical. 

It  is  a  matter  of  familiar  history  that  in  this  country  the  spirit  of 
improvement  which  had  been  awakened  in  the  two  preceding  centurieH, 
exerted  itself  Mdth  extraordinary  activity  during  the  whole  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Already  forests  had  been  cleared,  marshes  and 
swamps  had  been  drained,  and  from  the  more  settled  government  of  the 
country,  cities  and  towns,  being  no  longer  fortresses,  had  extended  be- 
yond the  walls  of  their  fortifications.  But  precisely  at  this  period  special 
attention  also  began  to  be  paid  to  the  well  ordering,  cleansing,  and 
paving  of  towns.  The  narrow  streets  were  widened,  great  numbers  of 
houses  were  entirely  taken  down  and  rebuilt,  slate  being  substituted  for 
thatch  and  brick  for  timber,  while  the  manufacture  of  glass  was  bo 
much  increased  that  glass  windows,  even  in  the  poorer  houses,  became 
common.  The  general  result  was  to  render  the  houses  more  substan- 
tial and  commodious,  and  the  rooms  larger,  higher,  lighter,  wanner, 
and  better  ventilated.  Agriculture  took  a  surprising  start,  multiply- 
ing a  hundredfold  the  production  of  fresh  vegetable  food,  and  incream 
ing,  perhaps,  in  a  still  more  remarkable  degree,  the  amount  of  fresh 
animal  food,  by  the  extension  of  the  comparatively  new  art  of  collect- 
ing, storing,  and  preserving  fodder  for  cattle  in  winter.  The  increased 
and  successful  activity  of  manufactures  gave  improved  and  cheap 
clothing  to  the  people— clothing  not  only  conducive  to  health  through 
warmth,  but  almost  equally  so  through  cleaidiness,  for  the  articles  of 
clothing  now  began  to  be  composed  of  such  tissues  and  textures  as 
favour  and  com])el  frequent  washing.  At  the  same  time  disease  in 
general  assumed  a  milder  form,  and  epidemics  in  particular  became 
less  frequent  and  far  less  formidable  in  their  character. 

The  combined  oi>eration  of  these  causes  goes  far  to  account  for  so 
wonderful  a  change  in  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  country  as  mubt 
have  taken  j)lace  before  any  considerable  portion  of  the  community 
could  have  obtained  a  lengthened  life,  equivalent  to  a  fourth  of  its 
whole  term. 

It  is  true  these  sanitary  changes  were  effected  without  any  know- 
ledge of  their  sanitary  nature  or  tendency,  but  they  were  not  the  less 
sanitary  in  their  oi)eration  because  that  operation  was  undesigned  odiI 
uncontemplated,  nor  because  the  changes  in  question  were  the  pure 
result  of  the  force  of  the  onward  current  of  civilization. 

It  was  a  notion  universally  received  by  antiquity,  and  not  altoge- 
tlier  repudiated  in  modern  times,  that  luxury  shortens  life.  Even 
now  there  are  pei*sons  who  look  back  with  regret  on  the  good  old 
times — that  is,  the  times  when  the  greater  part  of  England  that  was 
not  forest  was  swamp  or  morass;  when  the  dwellings  were  hovels 
without  chimneys,  without  windows  of  glass,  and  without  any  kind  of 
furniture  in  tho  modem  sense  of  that  term ;  when  the  king's  chamluM-s 
were  furnished  with  straw,  and  that  not  8ui)erstitiou8ly  clean ;  when 
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the  personal  clothing  was  scanty,  coarse,  and  filthy;  when  the  food  was 
alike  coarse  and  scanty,  and  the  snpply  even  of  that  most  uncertain  ; 
when  dearth  and  fomine  sometimes  occurred  every  five  years,  and  often 
every  ten;  and  when  the  recurrence  of  pestilence  in  some  fearful 
shape  or  other,  in  the  language  of  Sydenham,  was  as  regular  as  the 
return  of  the  swallow  in  spring. 

If  the  advancing  civilization  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  accom- 
panied by  such  a  prolongation  of  life  as  we  have  seen  was  gained, 
what  has  been  gained  in  the  half  century  that  followed — in  the  time 
in  which  we  ourselves  live?  We  cannot  tell,  because  we  have  no 
record  of  definite  facts  to  inform  us.  We  know,  indeed,  that  every 
sanitary  agency  that  could  have  been  in  operation  in  the  eighteenth 
century  hais  acquired  greater  energy  in  the  nineteenth  ;  that  several 
power^  sanitary  influences  have  been  superadded,  and  that  the  main 
conditions  on  which  life  and  health  depend  have  recently  experienced 
an  expansion  and  improvement  to  which  no  former  age  presents  a 
parallel.  We  know,  moreover,  that  Tables  of  Insurance  constructed 
in  the  middle  of  the  last  century  on  the  then  value  of  life,  and  accord^ 
ing  to  which  the  Public  Life  Annuities  in  this  country  were  sold  down 
to  the  year  1830,  were  at  last  peremptorily  abolished  by  the  (xoveni- 
ment,  because  they  were  proving  ruinous  to  the  revenue,  and  causing  the 
loss  of  many  millions  to  the  country.  So  far  the  fftcts  are  positive 
and  satisfactory;  but  we  want  more  particular  and  definite  informa- 
tion. We  want  to  be  able  to  say,  *  In  the  first  ten  years  of  this 
centiuy  we  gained  so  much ;  in  the  next  ten  years  so  much ;  in  the 
next  so  much,'  and  so  on.  Why  should  we  not  adopt  some  means  of 
procuring  this  information  1  If  there  be  no  better  mode  of  obtaining 
it,  why  should  not  Government  institute  another  Tontine,  to  which 
there  seems  to  be  no  objection  in  principle,  and  which  is  rather  a 
popular  mode  of  raising  a  loan]  No  doubt  the  Eegistrar-General 
will  tell  us  much  in  time.  But  he  is  slow,  and  he  is  pressed  down  by 
a  fearful  burthen.  He  has  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  populous  masses 
that  form  the  base  of  the  pyramid  of  society — masses  which  the  wave 
of  civilization  has  not  yet  touched,  or  touched  only  to  injure — masses 
which  still  live  in  a  state  essentially  the  same  as  that  which  existed  in 
the  middle  ages,  and  in  which  we  still  see  the  like  conditions  producing 
inexorably  the  like  results,  those  results  being  summed  up  in  this 
astounding  fact,  that  this  portion  of  tlie  people  actually,  at  this  present 
moment,  lose  one-half  of  the  term  of  existence  which  is  enjoyed  by 
their  contemporaries  who  live  in  healthy  localities  and  in  healthy 
homes. 

It  will  be  the  duty  and  the  noble  aim  of  this  Association  to  remove 
(for  it  is  removable)  this  crying  disgrace  to  our  country — to  bring  this 
unhappy  class  of  the  people  within  the  pale  of  civilization.  Until  this 
is  done  the  columns  of  the  Registrar-General  can  give  no  fedr  repre- 
sentation of  the  results  of  sanitary  improvement.  But  in  the  meantime 
I  do  think  it  is  an  object  which  the  Association  should  not  neglect 
(for  it  will  help  the  progress  of  sanitary  reform),  to  devise  some  larger 
means  of  showing  how,  step  by  step,  life  lengthens  with  the  advance 
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of  ciyilization,  as  it  is  solely  that  advancement  which  wnhances  the 
value  of  life  as  a  boon. 

The  conclusion,  from  the  &ct8  which  have  been  stated,  ia  one  of 
the  most  encouraging  the  mind  can  conceive.  From  the  evidence 
which  has  been  adduced,  it  is  clear  that  no  sanitary  improvement, 
whether  designed  or  undesigned,  can  be  efected  without  improving 
the  physical,  and,  through  that,  the  intellectual  and  moral  con(&tion  of 
the  people.  The  value  of  the  proof  of  this  afforded  by  the  record  to 
which  I  have  called  attention,  which,  as  far  as  I  know,  ia  the  only  one 
of  the  kind  we  possess,  it  is  difficult  to  over-estimate.  But  if  so 
much  has  been  done  without  plan  or  purpose,  what  may  not  be  effected 
now,  when,  as  I  have  just  said,  all  the  influences  which  have  a  sanitary 
operation  are  in  tenfold  force ;  when  men*s  minds  are  steadily  and 
anxiously  directed  to  the  subject ;  when  the  evils  are  known ;  when 
the  remedies  also,  to  a  great  extent,  are  known,  and  when  the  PubUc 
Health  is  rapidly  assuming  its  place  as  a  science )  Surely,  under  these 
circumstances,  we  may  hope  that  the  term  of  life  of  the  very  lowest 
class  in  the  community,  instead  of  being  cut  short  by  one-half  as  it  is 
at  present,  will  at  least  be  protracted  to  the  full  extent  of  that  enjoyed 
by  the  nominees  of  1790.  How  far  the  term  of  life  to  the  classes 
above  may  be  extended  we  do  not  know.  It  is  clear,  however,  that 
to  the  prolongation  of  that  term  it  is  not  easy,  it  is  not  possible,  as 
yet  to  set  a  limit. 


SOCIAL    ECONOMY. 


SOME  difficulty  was  felt  in  arranging  the  papers  of  this  department, 
which  were  of  a  more  desultory  character  than  those  of  the  other 
four.  It  was  found  impossible  to  place  them  under  distinct  groups ; 
but  the  system  of  classification  carried  out  in  other  departments  has 
been  followed  as  far  as  was  attainable,  by  bringing  together  kindred 
subjects.  The  paper  *0n  Railway  Accidents,'  by  Lord  Brougham,  is 
placed  first,  as  standing  alone,  followed  by  the  papers  of  Mr.  Williams 
and  Dr.  Angus  Smith,  which  are  more  general  in  character  than  the 
rest.  Indeed,  the  former  of  these  two  might  with  propriety  have 
been  consigned  to  the  Education  Department.  The  latter  was  con- 
tributed as  a  paper  on  public  health,  but  was  considered  to  belong  more 
properly  to  this  department.  The  eight  succeeding  papers — ^namely, 
*  On  Employers  and  Employed,'  by  Mr.  Akroyd,  three  on  *  Female 
Employment,'  by  the  author  of  '  The  Industrial  Position  of  Women,' 
Mr.  Wright,  and  Mr.  Bray;  Mr.  Lilwall  'On  Early  Closing;'  Mr. 
Edgar  '  On  Strikes ;'  Mr.  Bray  '  On  the  Income  of  the  Kingdom,  and 
its  Mode  of  Distribution,'  and  Mr.  Holmes  *  On  Co-operation,'  have 
reference  generally  to  the  industrial  resources  of  the  country,  and  the 
relative  duties  of  employers  and  employed.  The  next  three  papers — 
Mr.  Danson  *  On  a  Pauper  Census;'  Miss  Twining  *  On  Workhouses;' 
and  Mr.  Thomas  '  On  the  Charitable  Employment  of  Labour,'  deal 
with  the  pauper  class — their  position  with  regard  to  the  labour- 
market,  and  the  means  for  reducing  their  number  and  ameliorating 
their  condition.  The  six  following  papers — Mr.  Chadwick  *  On  Free 
Libraries;'  Mr.  Barry  *0n  Savings  Banks;'  Mr.  Clarke  'On  Penny 
Banks;'  Mr.Hawes  '  On  Baths  and  Washhouses,'  and  Mr.  Bracebridge 
'  On  Labourers'  Cottages'  and  '  Self-supporting  Dispensaries,'  exhibit 
some  of  the  efforts  which  are  being  made  for  the  social  improvement 
of  the  people.  The  remaining  two,  by  Mr.  Stenthal  and  Mr.  Acton, 
deal  with  the  two  greatest  social  evils  of  the  community — intempe- 
rance and  prostitution.  n 


Railway  Accidents.     By  Lord  Brougham. 

Thb  time  appears  to  be  come,  if,  indeed,  it  has  not  long  since  arrived, 
when  some  effectual  precaution  should  be  taken  for  the  security  of  life 
and  limb  in  railway  travel;  and  there  are  some  propositions  on  this 
subject  so  manifest  upon  the  least  attention  which  can  be  given  to  it^ 
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that  we  may  venture  to  begin  by  stating  them,  with  hardly  any 
demonstration. 

1.  It  is  undeniable  that  the  vast  extent  of  railway  traffic  renders 
it  not  only  justifiable,  but  necessary,  for  the  public  authority  to  inter- 
pose, and  endeavour  to  prevent  needless  risks  being  run  by  the 
community. 

2.  It  is  not  a  valid  objection  to  such  interposition,  that  the  conduct 
of  their  business  should  be  left  to  the  Company  themselves,  and  that 
the  State  has  no  right  to  interfere  with  private  concerns.  The  con- 
cerns arc  not  private.  No  railway  can  be  established  without  an  Act 
of  Parliament,  and  every  such  Act  gives  powers,  not  only  of  an 
extraordinary  but  of  a  transcendental  kind,  to  the  undertakers. 
They  are  authorized  to  travel  through  men*s  lands  without  their  con- 
sent ;  they  can  force  the  sale  of  those  lands  at  a  price  assessed,  not 
by  the  vendor,  but  by  a  jury.  They  have  many  other  privileges,  by 
special  laws  made  in  their  favour,  and  against  the  law  of  the  land. 
But  enough  has  been  said  on  this  head  when  we  state  that  all  righu 
of  property,  all  settlements  by  will  or  by  marriage  contract,  all  bar- 
gains previously  made  by  the  landowners,  are  utterly  disregarded, 
and  the  whole  is  thrown  under  the  power  and  at  the  mercy  of  the 
Companies. 

3.  It  is  equally  undeniable,  that  when  the  safety  and  wel&re  of  the 
public  is  concerned  we  have  no  right  to  regard  the  interest  or  the 
caprices  of  one  class  any  more  than  the  interest  or  the  good  pleasure 
of  the  railway  companies.  Suppose  it  were  admitted  that  certain 
arrangement's  are  required  to  satisfy  one,  even  a  considerable  body  of 
])ersonH;  if  those  arrangements  are  ])lainly  prejudicial  to  tlie  rest  of 
the  ti-avellers,  not  merely  displcjwing  to  them  but  i)erilou8  to  theiu, 
the  questioD  is  decided  tliat  such  arrangements  should  not  be  ])er- 
mitted;  and  the  only  matter  for  consideration  is  how  they  shall  U 
prevented. 

4.  It  may  be  alleged  that  persons  unconnected  with  railway  admi- 
nistration are  not  sufficiently  qualified  to  form  a  sound  opinion  uptm 
the  different  matU^rs  involved  in  the  inquiry,  whence  arise  the  acci- 
dents 80  much  complained  of,  and  how  they  are  to  be  prevented.  But 
this  being  admitted  as  a  general  proposition,  it  may  very  likely  be  also 
quite  true  that  there  are  some  things  so  palpably  evident,  that  any 
one  is  as  capable  of  understanding  them  as  if  he  had  spent  all  his  lite 
at  a  railway  board,  and  that  no  proof  needs  be  given  of  them  because 
they  are  next  to  self-evident 

Now,  to  apply  these  general  principles  there  wants  but  little  con- 
sideration of  the  subject.  In  the^r*^  place,  without  the  least  railway 
exjKTJence,  every  one  must  be  aware  that  the  whole  plant,  and  all  the 
carriages  and  tackle  of  a  railway,  is  inevitably  and  constantly  under- 
going a  great  wear  and  tear,  very  nmch  greater  than  in  any  other 
travelling  establishment,  because  the  great  velocity  of  the  movement 
unavoidably  increases  the  friction  exceedingly,  and  causes  more  jolts 
and  other  concussions,  which  directly  affect  the  rails^  and  the  carriages, 
and  the  tackle.     Secondly ,  the  disposition  of  the  companies  will  always 
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be  to  grudge  the  necessary  outlay  for  impairing  damage  and  preventing 
its  recurrence,  because  the  amount  of  the  dividend  is  the  primary 
objecty  in  order  to  maintain  the  market  value  of  the  shares;  and  their 
manner  of  grudging  it  will  be  underrating  the  necessity.  Thirdly, 
the  damage  occasioned  by  wear  and  tear  has  an  unavoidable  tendency 
to  increase,  in  geometri<^  progression,  each  injury,  if  not  remedied, 
becoming  the  foimdation  of  other  injuries.  Fourthly,  if  there  can  be 
pointed  out  a  cause  either  cei*tain  or  very  likely  to  produce  injuries, 
either  by  increasing  unnecessarily  the  wear  and  tear,  or  by  augment- 
ing the  number  of  concussions,  or  by  rendering  them  greater  when 
they  do  happen,  or  even  only  by  increasing  the  risk  of  their  happen- 
ing, that  cause  ought  to  be  removed  at  once,  instead  of  trusting  to 
the  efficacy  of  vigilant  superintendence,  or  inquiring  into  the  existence 
of  injuries  as  actually  sustained,  because  such  superintendence  and 
inquiry  may  or  may  not  prove  effectual,  whereas  the  removal  of  the 
cause  must  altogether  prevent  the  evil  or  greatly  lessen  its  amount ; 
and  we  are  here  speaking  only  of  the  wear  and  tear.  Fiftldy,  such 
wear  and  tear  must,  if  not  either  prevented  or  remedied,  occasion  so 
great  a  risk  of  accidents  as  almost  to  become  a  certainty.  Sioclhly, 
the  length  of  time  that  most  of  the  great  railways  have  been  esta- 
blished makes  it  manifest  that  they  have  very  much  greater  chance  of 
accidents  now  than  they  ever  had  before.  Seventhly,  the  prevention 
of  accidents,  otherwise  than  by  the  effects  of  wear  and  tear,  is  most 
likely  also  to  be  secured  by  whatever  lessens  that  wear  and  tear;  e.  g., 
accidents  caused  by  concussions  and  by  collisions.  Now,  all  these  con- 
aiderations  point  to  one  thing — ^the  great  speed  of  the  movements ; 
and  it  is  too  clear  to  require  a  word  of  proof,  that  whatever  lessens 
the  speed  diminishes  both  the  wear  and  tear,  the  injuries  to  the  car- 
riages, the  risks  of  their  running  off  the  line,  and  if  they  do  of  their 
being  damaged,  and  the  risks  of  collision,  either  with  oUier  carriages 
or  with  fixed  obstacles.  It  is  enough  to  name  the  rates,  in  order  to 
be  satisfied  that  they  expose  to  serious  risks  of  collision,  and  produce 
the  certainty  of  great  wear  and  tear.  Hardly  any  rate  is  known  in 
this  country  under  an  average  of  forty  miles  an  hour,  while  some  have 
fifty,  and  some  as  much  as  sixty,  or  a  mile  a  minute ;  and  even  where 
such  is  not  the  average,  excessive  speed  is  occasionally  given  to  make 
up  for  lost  time;  so  that  an  average  of  forty  implies  occasionally  one 
of  sixty,  and  an  average  of  sixty,  one  of  seventy,  eighty,  or,  it  may 
be,  more. 

Now  it  is  quite  manifest  that  the  risks  are  very  great  arising  from 
such  rapid  movement,  both  by  the  damage  done  to  the  rails,  carriages, 
and  tackle,  and  by  the  accidents  thence  suising,  and  also  where  no 
mischief  arises  from  the  disrepair,  by  the  collisions  and  other  conse- 
quences of  rapid  movement ;  and  the  prevention  of  such  movement 
removes  the  risk  and  renders  the  travelling  reasonably  safe,  even  if  a 
very  considerable  speed  should  still  be  permitted.  Suppose  the 
maximum  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles  an  hour  were  fixed,  and  a 
prohibition  of  exceeding  tliis  in  order  to  make  up  lost  time ;  in  a 
word,  suppose  the  inconvenience  to  be  inflicted  upon  travellers  of 
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arriying  somewhat  later  at  their  journey's  end,  and  of  oocasionally 
waiting  at  the  station  on  account  of  some  accidental  delay  not  allowed 
to  be  preyented  by  increase  of  speed,  can  this  be  put  in  the  balance 
and  weighed  against  the  absolute,  or  nearly  absolute,  security  against 
bad  accidents  which  would  thus  be  given  ?  That  is  Uie  only  question; 
and  it  does  not  seem  to  admit  of  much  doubt. 

Let  it  be  observed  that  no  reference  has  been  made  to  the  clear 
opinion  given  by  the  most  experienced  engineers,  such  as  Mr.  G. 
Stephenson,  upon  the  too  great  speed  being  the  cause  of  accidents, 
because  it  is  better  to  rely  upon  the  nature  of  the  thing  itself;  and 
no  testimony,  nor  any  authority  is  wanted,  to  prove  that  such  rapid 
motion  mttst  produce  the  consequences  ascribed  to  it  Then  it  remains 
to  consider  the  justification  of  the  proposed  prohibition.  The  advan- 
tages of  such  travelling,  as  saving  time,  and  thus  giving  valuable 
facilities  to  the  transaction  of  business,  as  well  as  accommodation  to 
persons  bent  upon  change  of  residence  for  other  pursuits,  cannot  be 
denied  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  there  are  many  who,  if  asked 
whether  they  would  for  the  sake  of  the  speed  incur  the  risk,  would 
answer  in  the  affirmative.  But  it  is  equally  undeniable,  that  a  veiy 
great  majority  of  those  who  travel  would  prefer  the  security,  and 
declare  themselves  satisfied  with  a  moderate  speed — ^with  going  from 
London  to  York  or  Liverpool  in  eight  hours,  and  to  Edinburgh  in 
sixteen.  Why  are  they  to  be  sacrificed  because  some  others  insist  on 
moving  with  double  that  speed)  It  is  a  common  remark  of  those 
who  reflect  little  upon  the  subject,  that  if  accidents  happen  it  is  the 
fUult  of  the  public  which  calls  for  fifty  or  sixty  miles  an  hour;  and 
they  add,  *  Volenti  non  fit,  injfaria^  But  the  volentes  are  only  few, 
com|)aratively,  and  the  body  of  the  travellers,  that  is,  the  public, 
make  no  such  demand. 

The  anxious  vigilance  with  which  our  law,  like  that  of  all  civilized 
communities,  watches  over  life,  is  not  to  be  lost  sight  of.  Severe 
punishment  is  inflicted  on  any  carelessness  from  which  fatal  conse- 
quences result,  only  less  severe  than  what  is  inflicted  when  deliberate 
intention  of  mischief  is  proved.  Nay,  the  act  of  self-destruction  is 
regarded  as  a  great  oflenco,  and  whoever  is  so  grossly  negligent  of  his 
own  personal  safety  as  to  occasion  his  death  without  intending  it,  may 
be  said  to  commit  an  offence  which  assumes  the  same  relation  to 
suicide  that  manslaughter  docs  to  murder.  But  suppose  a  person,  at 
the  request  of  another,  puts  him  to  death,  the  law  treats  this  as 
murder,  and  the  assent,  nay,  the  instance  and  request  of  the  deceased, 
is  not  any  kind  of  defence,  and  does  not  make  the  act  manslaughter. 
These  remarks  apply,  first,  to  the  class  who  hazard  their  own  lives  iu 
the  desire  to  save  time :  they  are  incurring  the  moral  guilt  of  an 
oflence  akin  to  suicide ;  but  next,  the  remarks  apply  to  the  name  class, 
as  risking  the  lives  of  others,  ajid  thus  committing  a  most  grievous 
oflence.  It  is  manifest  that  the  risk  which  they  run  themselves  is  no 
defence  against  the  charge  of  involving  others  in  the  same  hazard, 
any  more  than  a  duellist  stands  acquitted  of  risking  the  taking  away 
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his  neighbour's  life  by  the  fact  that  he  also  risks  his  own.  But  we 
have  here  to  deal  not  with  the  minority,  or  their  conduct  in  requiring 
the  dangerous  rate  of  travelling;  our  concern  is  with  the  supreme 
power  in  the  State,  the  legislature,  which  is  bound  to  watch  over  the 
safety  of  the  whole  community,  and  to  prohibit  such  conduct  as  exposes 
its  safety  to  unnecessary  hazards — ^hazards,  too,  of  the  gravest  descrip- 
tion. If  it  should  be  said  that  the  fixing  of  a  maximum  speed,  with 
the  prohibition  of  exceeding  it  to  make  up  for  loss  of  time  accidentally 
incurred,  would  diminish  the  security  of  the  public,  by  making  the 
companies  more  careless,  the  answer  is,  that  this  never  could  be  the 
result  as  long  as  the  present  liabilities  continued,  because  no  one  con- 
tends that  by  fixing  the  maximum  the  law  should  declare  the  parties 
absolved  from  all  other  duty  except  that  of  not  exceeding  the  pre- 
scribed rate.  Every  other  neglect  would  be  either  punishable  as  an 
offence,  or  entail  the  reparation,  by  way  of  damages,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  negligence ;  and  it  would  be  no  kind  of  defence,  nor 
even  any  matter  of  extenuation,  so  as  to  mitigate  the  sentence  in  the 
case  of  a  criminal  proceeding,  or  reduce  the  damages  in  a  civil  action, 
if  the  party  proved  that  the  requisitions  of  the  law  respecting  speed 
had  been  scrupulously  complied  with.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in 
France,  Grermany,  and  Belgium^  where  the  rate  does  not  exceed  twenty- 
five  miles  an  hour,  accidents  are  very  much  more  rare  than  in  this 
country.  It  can  be  as  little  denied,  that  by  better  regulations  time 
might  be  saved  at  the  stations,  both  here  and  in  those  countries.  It 
may  probably  be  found  expedient,  for  the  benefit  both  of  the  share- 
holders and  of  the  public,  to  introduce  a  better  system  of  manage- 
ment, by  paying  the  functionaries  more  liberally,  and  casting  more 
entire  responsibility  upon  them,  so  as  to  suffer  no  interference  of  the 
unpaid  directors.  But  this  is  a  large  subject,  and  connects  itself  with 
the  whole  railway  administration,  as  well  as  the  branch  immediately 
under  consideration — ^the  prevention  of  accidents. 


On  the  Teaching  of  Social  Economy.     By  William  Matthew 
Williams,  F.C.S. 

AMONG  the  subjects  enumerated  in  our  prospectus  as  falling  under 
the  consideration  of  this  depeurtment,  is  '  The  Industrial  and  Eco- 
nomical Instruction  of  the  Working  Classes  ;*  and  as  this — ^the  teach- 
ing to  the  mass  of  the  people  their  commonest  relations  to  each  other, 
and  the  duties  arising  out  of  those  relations — ^is,  strangely  enough,  an 
educational  innovation,  it  will  doubtless  be  a  useful  work  on  the  part 
of  the  Association  to  collect  some  results  of  the  experience  of  those 
who  have  made  early  efforts  in  this  direction. 

The  first  attempt  at  a  systematic  course  of  instruction  in  social 
economy  to  the  children  of  the  poorer  classes  was,  I  believe^  that  made 
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bj  Mr.  William  EllLs,  at  one  of  the  Biitish  and  Foreign  School 
Society's  schools  at  CamberwelL  Mr.  Ellis  was  sufficiently  enoonraged 
by  the  result  to  make  an  offer  to  the  Committee  of  the  London 
Mechanics*  Institution  of  an  annual  donation  of  loo^.,  for  five  years, 
towards  the  salary  of  the  teacher  of  a  boys*  school,  to  be  established 
in  connexion  with  the  institution,  in  which,  among  other  educational 
improvements,  the  teaching  of  social  economy  should  be  made  a 
fundamental  feature. 

This  handsome  offer  was  in  great  danger  of  being  altogether  re- 
jected. The  establishment  of  such  a  school  was  opposed  by  a  large 
majority  of  the  committee— by  some  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not 
desirable,  by  others  who  deemed  it  impracticable.  A  small  minority, 
however,  was  convinced  of  the  importance  of  the  project,  and  per- 
sisted in  a  long  agitation  to  impart  that  conviction  to  their  fellow-mem- 
bers. They  were  continually  defeated  in  the  committee,  but  at  last 
called  a  general  meeting  of  the  members,  at  which  a  special  committee 
was  appointed  and  empowered  to  take  the  necessary  steps  for  the 
establishment  of  the  school.  A  deputation  from  this  special  com- 
mittee waited  upon  the  Earl  of  Radnor,  who  consented  to  be  named 
as  patron  of  the  school,  and  gave  a  donation  of  25^.  towards  defraying 
the  expenses  of  fittings,  school-books,  and  apparatus.  Other  dona- 
tions for  the  same  purposes  were  collected,  and  the  Birkbcck  School 
was  opened  on  the  17th  July,  1848. 

As  soon  as  the  school  was  fjedrly  organized,  and  the  boys  classified, 
Mr.  Ellis  commenced  a  weekly  course  of  lessons  on  social  economy. 
The  pupils  included  those  of  the  upper  classes  of  the  school,  their 
agcH  ranging  from  t«n  to  fourteen.  The  method  adopted  by  Mr.  Ellis 
was  to  lay  before  the  class  a  short  proposition,  stating  the  general 
principle  or  conclusion  the  lesson  was  intended  to  demonstrate.  This 
proposition  was  written  on  the  black  board.  A  series  of  questions 
was  then  put  to  the  boys,  the  answers  to  the  first  few  being  generally 
pretty  obvious  oven  to  the  youngest.  U|)on  these  answers  other 
questions  were  built,  each  lea<ling  the  pupils  a  step  further ;  then 
others  uj)on  these  ;  and  so  on  the  boys  were  led,  by  almost  insensible 
degrees,  up  a  sort  of  intellectual  inclined  plane,  which  landed  them  at 
last  fairly  and  firmly  upon  the  principle  or  conclusion  expressed  by 
the  pro}X)sition,  besides  leading  to  many  collateral  facts  and  conclu- 
sions. Mr.  Ellis  always  made  the  boys  reason  for  themselves  as  far  as 
possible,  his  questions  merely  suggesting  the  course  which  their  reason- 
ings should  follow.  Even  the  definitions  used  in  the  science  were  not 
given  arbiti-arily ;  but  the  pupils  were  led  by  a  series  of  tentative 
efforts  to  supply  them  for  themselves.  They  were  first  asked  to  give 
their  own  definition.  Applications  of  this  definition  were  then  sug- 
gested by  the  teacher :  their  definition,  ])erliap8,  led  them  into  a 
dilemma.  It  was  amended  to  meet  the  difficulty ;  tried  again  in 
another  direction  with  a  similar  result ;  amended  further  ;  and  so  on, 
until  the  best  and  most  concise  definition  was  arrived  at.  Thus  they 
were  not  merely  taught  the  definitions  dogmatically,  but  were  led  to 
invent  and  agree  to  them,  and  practically  to  learn  why  certain  par- 
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tictilar  limitations  or  directions  of  definition  are  necessary — a  matter 
of  primary  importance  in  the  study  of  social  economy. 

An  outline  of  these  lessons  has  since  been  published.  It  includes 
sixty  propositions,  and  a  series  of  questions  (witliout  answers)  con- 
nected with  each  proposition.  It  is,  of  course,  quite  impossible  fully 
and  &irly  to  present  such  lessons  in  print,  as  the  questions  so  much 
depend  upon  the  answers  of  the  pupils,  but  as  a  general  indication 
of  Mr.  Ellis*s  method  of  literally  dra/unng  forth  the  pupils*  minds  in 
the  direction  of  social  economy,  these  skeleton  lessons  are  highly 
interesting. 

I  attended  most  of  the  lessons  of  this  course,  and  watched  the  pro- 
gress of  the  pupils  with  considerable  interest,  having  up  to  that  time 
supposed,  as  many  still  do,  that  maturity  of  intellect  was  necessary 
for  the  comprehension  of  this  subject,  and  that  social  economy  should 
therefore  be  made  a  branch  of  adult  rather  than  of  juYcnile  instruc- 
tion. The  result  of  this  experiment,  howeyer,  convinced  me  that 
this  opinion  was  quite  erroneous,  and  that  social  science  may  be  suc- 
cessfully taught  to  children  from  ten  to  fourteen  years  of  age. 

My  own  subsequent  experience  in  teaching  this  subject  to  children, 
and  in  attempting  to  teach  it  to  adults,  has  led  to  the  still  stronger 
conclusion,  that  it  is  not  only  possible  to  make  it  a  successful  branch 
of  juvenile  instruction,  but  that  it  is  much  easier  to  teach  it  to  boys 
and  girls  than  to  adult  men. 

At  the  secular  school  in  Edinburgh,  which  was  attended  chiefly 
by  children  of  skilled  artisans,  I  taught  social  economy,  as  well 
as  the  physical  sciences  and  physiology,  to  boys  and  girls  together. 
In  physics  and  chemistry,  the  boys  excellcHi  the  girls  very  de- 
cidedly. Great  difficulty  was  experienced  in  sustaining  the  atten- 
tion of  the  girls  to  these  subjects.  In  physiology,  the  boys  and 
girls  were  nearly  equal,  except  where  the  applications  of  che* 
mistry  fell  in,  at  which  portion  of  the  subject  tie  girls  were  at  a 
disadvantage.  In  social  economy  the  girls  rather  excelled  the  boys ; 
it  was  one  of  their  favourite  subjects.  Occasionally  we  had  miscel- 
laneous lessons  on  subjects  selected  by  the  children  themselves.  In 
making  such  selections,  the  boys  usually  clamoured  for  oxygen,  elec- 
tricity, or  something  of  the  kind  involving  fiery  explosive  experi- 
ments; the  girls  suggested  social  economy,  phrenology,  or  history. 
This  is  not  difficult  to  account  for,  as  in  the  female  mind  the  gentle 
sympathies  and  higher  moral  sentiments  prevail ;  in  the  male,  the 
betttling  and  selfish  propensities,  and  the  intellectual  powers,  are  the 
strongest.  To  the  girl,  therefore,  all  that  tells  of  sentient  beings, 
their  hopes  and  fears,  sufferings  and  enjoyments,  is  full  of  interest ; 
while  the  boy  loves  to  struggle  with  the  rude  energies  of  physical 
nature,  to  conquer  them,  make  them  his  prisoners,  and  then  use  them 
for  his  own  gratification. 

I  need  scarcely  add  that  I  adopted  Mr.  Ellis's  method  of  instruc- 
tion, and  carried  it  out  as  far  as  I  was  able.  The  children  were  of 
about  the  same  age  as  those  in  Mr.  Ellis's  class  before  referred  to,  and 
there  was  no  difficulty  in  bringing  them  to  understand  what  are 
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usually  regarded  as  the  most  abstruse  branches  of  social  eoonomj — 
such  as  the  currency,  for  exampla 

So  far  I  have  spoken  ooly  of  successful  experiments,  but  have  now 
to  record  a  failure,  which,  like  most  unsuccessful  experiments,  may, 
if  examiued,  prove  instructiva 

At  the  first  public  examination  of  the  pupils  of  the  secular  school 
on  social  economy,  the  chief  subject  taken  up  was  the  causes  of  the 
fluctuations  of  wages,  including,  of  course,  some  of  the  relations 
between  the  capitalist  and  the  labourer.  Most  of  the  parents  of  the 
pupils  were  present  at  this  examination.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
proceedings  about  half-a-dozen  men  stepped  forward  together,  and 
calling  me  aside,  expressed  their  satisfaction  at  every  part  of  the 
examination,  except  the  social  economy  'nonsense,'  as  iJiey  termed  it; 
adding,  that  unless  the  subject  were  discontinued  a  large  proportion 
of  the  pupib  would  be  withdrawn  from  the  school. 

These  were  some  of  the  most  intelligent  and  influential  of  the 
working  men  of  Edinburgh;  one  of  them,  a  type-founder,  had 
recently  been  engaged  as  the  editor  of  a  newspaper,  established  by 
the  working  men  themselves ;  he  was  still  in  the  habit  of  writing  for 
the  press,  and  could  write  well. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  next  school  session  the  subject  of 
social  economy  was  taught  as  usual,  and  the  prediction  relative  to  the 
withdrawal  of  the  pupils  was  to  some  extent  verified.  The  type- 
founder himself  and  some  of  his  friends  and  shopmates  kept  Uieir 
children  at  the  school,  on  account  of  the  other  subjects  taught  there; 
but  they  gave  them  lessons  on  social  economy  at  home  in  refutation 
of  the  lessons  given  at  school.  They  did  not  ask  for  the  withdrawal 
of  the  children  from  the  social  economy  class,  because,  as  one  of  them 
told  me,  it  was  not  woi-th  while,  since  the  children  themselves,  with 
a  little  aid,  could  refute  all  the  school  lessons  on  the  subject 

Such  being  the  state  of  things,  I  endeavoured  to  collect  the  parents 
together,  with  the  view  of  teaching  them,  and  a  class  was  formed 
accordingly.  At  the  meetings  of  this  class  (or  society,  as  it  was  called, 
for  none  would  consent  to  be  pupils — they  came  to  discuss,  not  to  be 
tauglil,  social  economy),  I  did  all  in  my  power  to  induce  them  to 
begin  at  the  beginning  of  the  subject,  and  to  go  steadily  through  it 
ITiey  steadfastly  refused  to  do  so.  The  subject  they  first  selected  was 
tlio  proposition  at  the  head  of  Lesson  Twenty-seven  of  Mr.  £11]a*b 
progressive  lessons  already  referred  to — *  Competition  is  one  of  the 
most  efficient  agents  for  diffusing  the  benefits  of  industrial  enterprize 
over  the  whole  world.* 

This  proposition  they  pronounced  to  be  absurd;  and  though  it  was 
under  discussion  for  several  evenings,  I  doubt  whether  I  succeeded  in 
convincing  three  out  of  thirty  that  it  was  not  so.  Other  questions 
were  taken  up  with  a  similar  result  They  consented  only  to  discuss 
everything,  and  refused  to  investigate  anything,  or  to  follow  aDj 
systematic  course,  and  therefore  the  whole  afiair  d^enerated  into  a 
common  debating  society.  After  this  I  oflered  a  short  course  of 
lectures  on  a  branch  of  physical  geography,  and  it  was  curious  to 
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low  diflerentlj  thift  subject  wast  received.     Here  tliej^  were 
if  wDling  to  give  tlieir  attention  in  the  order  m  which  the 

eubject  was  brought  before  them*     Yet  I  told  them  at  the  commence- 

metit  that  I  had  devoted  far  lesa  time  and  attention  to  the  atudj^  of 

physica]  geography  thim  to  that  of  social  economy, 

WhVj  then,  alioidd  this  dillei-ent  feeling  towards  the  two  subjects 

exist  I     Why  should  the  men  who  are  willing  to  be  taught  physii^ 

Eice  refitse  to  receive  inatruction  in  social  acienoe  from  the  sam^ 
her  ?  The  refusal  to  be  taught  social  science  did  not  arifie  from 
want  of  interest  in  the  subject;  thia  was  evident  from  the  eager- 
aess  of  the  dlBcii^ion.  They  were  all  satisfied  that  they  understood 
it  already.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  though  a  vety  general  one,  that 
while  most  men  admit  the  extent  and  difficulty  of  social  science,  each 
believes  himself  a  doctor  of  this  branch  of  knowledge,  even  though  he 
bas  not  devoted  three  houra  of  his  life  to  anything  like  systematic 
orderly  study  of  it,  and  the  man  who  does  this  would  feel  tiiUy  the 
absurdity  of  acting  in  the  same  manner  In  regard  to  chemistry  or  any 
other  branch  of  physical  science.  Thia  inconsistency  is  by  no  means 
peculiar  to  artLians;  it  is  common  to  all  classes.  The  whole  subject 
ifl  usually  regai'ded  as  a  matter  of  I'andom  empiricism,  and  the  aggre- 
gate wisdom  of  our  profetSiiif*nal  pjliticians  is  by  no  means  calculated 
to  remove  that  impression.  The  existence  of  science  in  social  matters 
is  a  new  idea  to  many  men,  and  one  that  they  are  rather  unwilling  to 
receive*  All  kno^,  or  are  prejmred  to  learn,  that  there  is  law  and 
order  in  the  movements  of  the  planets^  and  all  the  exertions  of  the 
great  physical  forces  of  nature,  and  they  readily  aasent  to  the  projKH 
sitlon  that  the  physical  phenomena  we  daily  witness  result  from  the 
action  of  these  forces  modi  tied  by  various  resistances.  But  it  is  difli* 
cult  to  induce  most  men  to  regard  the  phenomena  of  society  in  the 
ae  light;  to  understand  that  all  its  iustitutions  are  the  resultants 
the  moral  forces  exerted  by  the  individuals  composiug  it  The 
ire  idea  of  placing  man  in  such  analogy  to  inanimate  creation  ia 
tensive  to  many.  To  regard  him  as  an  agent  exerting  definite 
[>rces,  reducible  to  law;  appears  to  some  like  a  denial  of  his  free  wUL 
But,  as  the  main  object  of  all  science  ia  the  induction  of  law,  thei'e 
can  be  no  social  science  unless  such  be  the  case. 

This  objection,  or  rather  ground  of  refiistanoe  to  social  economy,  Ib^ 
however,  the  one  to  which  the  working  miin  is  the  least  liable.  He 
of  all  men  has  the  strongest  tendency  to  tsikc  broad  views  of  every 
eiibject>  and  his  mind,  like  his  bands,  is  tough^  rude,  and  strong — ^it 
;i-aape  firmly  and  fearlessly  anything  it  covets.  His  chief  ground  of 
&nce  to  be  taught  social  economy  im  his  suspicion  of  the  motives 
those  who  teacli  it.  This  is  the  great  diflicnlty  that  must  be  en* 
countered  at  the  very  outset  of  any  attempt  to  teach  social  science  to 
^e  ma^  of  Briti.'jli  artisans,  and  the  Brst  step  towards  the  removal  of 
iis*  a3  of  any  other  obatacle,  is  to  examine  its  nature^  and,  if  po^ihle, 

over  its  sources. 
To  continnej  then,  the   narrative   of   mj  own  expeiience,  wbich 
aay  be  &irly  taken  as  a  type  of  general  experience  in  this  matter, 

I.  \* 
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The  men  before  referred  to  had  in  the  first  instanoe  considerable  con- 
fidence in  nie ;  they  knew  that  I  was  one  of  themselves,  and  the 
majority  of  the  educational  innovations  I  was  engaged  in  carrying  oat 
were  just  what  they  approved  of.  Yet  when  they  found  that  I  taught 
the  necessity  of  capital,  and  that  the  hope  of  profit  created  o^ital,  and 
therefore  that  the  profit  of  the  capitalist  was  as  necessary  an  element  of 
the  social  machinery  as  the  wages  of  the  labourer,  they  at  once  suspected 
me  of  being  a  special  pleader  for  the  capitalist.  One  of  them,  who 
took  his  children  from  the  school  immediately  after  the  first  examina- 
tion, called  on  purpose  to  tell  me  that  I  had  sold  myself  to  capitalists^ 
while  the  more  charitable  regarded  me  as  having  been  insensibly 
corrupted  by  aristocratic  fascinations,  supposed  to  have  been  exerted  at 
New  Town  evening  parties. 

All  who  have  had  to  deal  with  working  men  have  encountered 
similar  manifestations  of  suspiciousnesa  Why,  then,  should  they  be 
as  a  class  so  suspicious  1  So  general  a  phenomenon  must  have  some 
generally  operating  cause  or  causes.  By  looking  back  a  little  into  the 
facts  of  our  socifd  history,  we  may  detect  causes  that  have  been  in 
operation  for  many  generations,  and  have  pixxiuced  a  set  of  traditional 
notions  concerning  the  relations  between  the  difierent  classes  of 
society  that  are  calculated  to  render  the  bulk  of  the  poorer  clasaei 
very  suspicious  of  anything  bearing  the  aspect  of  political  inteif<a^ 
ence  that  comes  or  seems  to  come  from  those  who  are  socially  above 
them. 

It  is  still  held  as  an  hereditary  article  of  popular  fiutb,  that  the 
leading  efibrt  of  political  and  social  efibrt  on  the  part  of  the  rich,  is  to 
keep  the  people  down,  and  to  secure  to  themselves  the  perpetual 
maintenance  of  their  own  existing  advantagea  Kings  and  queens 
are  supposed  to  regard  the  country  and  the  people  as  their  ownpersoDsl 
goods  and  chattels,  to  be  used  for  their  private  gratification;  tlie 
aristocracy  is  looked  u[K)n  as  their  confederates,  among  whom  the 
national  spoil  is  divided,  and  the  govemraent  mainly  as  a  machine  for 
the  suppression  of  rebellion.  These  traditional  notions,  like  most 
other  traditions,  are  foimded  on  fact.  Though  they  are  not  applicable 
to  the  existing  state  of  things,  they  are  but  a  strongly-coloured  view 
of  what  was  foi*morly  our  actual  national  condition,  the  remembranoe 
of  which  has  been  handed  down  in  a  thousand  forms  of  nursery  and 
fireside  tales  of  the  tyrannous  rich  and  sufiering  poor — a  remembrance 
which  lingers  still  among  us,  and  shapes  our  earliest  notions  of  social 
things. 

The  mass  of  the  people  do  not  yet  believe  in  the  existence  of 
political  honesty,  but  then  it  must  be  remembered  that  honesty  has 
but  recently  been  imported  into  the  political  world.  By  political 
honesty  I  mean  that  the  motive  of  political  action  shall  be  really  what 
it  is  avowedly — namely,  to  benefit  the  whole  community,  irrespectiTe 
of  sect,  rank,  or  jmrty.  One  of  the  most  hopeful  characteristics  of  the 
present  day  is  that  it  is  now  becoming  the  common  matter-of-course 
that  statesmen  shall  cast  aside  the  interests  of  party,  ignore  all  the 
distinctions  of  rank  and  sect^  sacrifice  them  without  hesitation  when 
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5e  w^fare  of  the  nation  demands  them.     Condnot  of  this  kind  now 
:>mi]ig'  oonimoii,  was  a  rai'e  heroism  but  a  generation  ftast* 

The  evideiicea  of  this  changt^  have  not  yet  penetrated  the  masses  of 
the  people — ^they  are  still  imder  the  InEuences  of  the  post  in  thii 
respect 

Men  that  are  not  yet  grey  can  remember  well  when  it  was  a 
oommon  faahioii  among  lords  and  gentlemen,  and  the  clergy,  to  talk 
both  publicly  and  privately  of  the  danger  of  atfording  to  the  working 
man  an  education  calctilated  to  give  him  notions  '  above  hie  station  in 
life**  Even  at  the  present  day  we  sometimes  hear  Ikint  reverberations 
of  this  old  foolishness.  Such  expresaions  are  seldom  let  fall  without 
btiing  picked  np  and  carried  into  workshops^  where  they  are  com- 
mented and  thought  npon  with  bittemeas  and  indignatiou  by  the  beat 
and  most  Liitelligent  of  the  workmen^  who  justly  regard  as  tlieir  worat 
enemy  he  who  dares  to  stand  between  them  and  iheir  fnU  and  free 
career  of  mental  and  social  advancement. 

The  remembrance  of  such  attetnpts  to  curb  and  Emit  or  pervert  his 
menttil  growth  still  festers  in  the  mind  of  the  working  man  who  is 
striving  to  educate  himseli^  and  is  one  of  the  most  tertile  sources  of 
the  mistrust  referred  ta  Many  others  might  be  ennmerated,  did  the 
limits  of  this  paper  permit,  but  the  abo^e-named  are  perhaps  the  most 
important. 

How,  then,  can  this  anspicionsnesa  be  removed  ?  Simply  by  first 
of  all  acknowledging  its  existence,  facing  it  Ikirly,  admitting  frankly 
that  there  did  once  exist  some  grounds  tor  itj  and  at  the  same  time 
ihowjng  that  they  exist  no  longer.  Conviction  will  not  of  course  be 
immediately  enforced,  but  many  will  be  led  to  self-examioation  and 
to  look  around  upon  the  present  state  of  things;  and  thus  the  truth 
will  come  to  he  undei^tood#  Everything  that  tends  to  bridge  over 
the  chasmB  that  divide  the  different  classes  of  society  must  aid  in 
removing  all  such  mistrust,  and  the  necessary  growth  of  genenil 
intelligence  will  in  Its  ordinary  course  gradually  develope  the  convic- 
tion, that  we  have  grown  out  of  the  state  of  class  antagonism  in  which 
8Qch  mistrust  originatetL 

I  intended  here  to  have  dwelt  upon  some  of  the  peculiarities  in  the 
position  and  experienoe  of  the  artisan,  which  natui^lly  lead  him  to 
conclusions  almost  diametrically  opposed  to  some  of  the  fundamental 
propositions  of  the  political  economist,  but  thia  would  extend  my 
pajier  beyond  the  permitted  limits ;  I  will  therefore  conclude  by 
referring  to  what  appears*  to  me  the  greatest  diflSculty  that  stands  in 
the  way  of  all  teaching  of  social  economy  to  adults,  even  when  they 
ftf#  wiHiDg  to  become  pupils.  This  is  the  confusion  arising  from  tJU 
t^Gknical  nm  of  familiar  terms  in  a  B&fise  which  diffhrn  itmttnuil^  from 
iheir  common  atceplaiiork. 

I  have  said  that  it  is  much  easier  to  teach  economical  science  to 
Cihildren  than  to  adults,  and  one  of  the  reasons  is  that  the  child  may 
be  taught,  in  the  first  place,  to  fix  clear  and  definite  significations  to 
such  terms  as  *  wealth,'  *  capitfd/  *  capitalistj'  '  labourer,*  *  value,' 
*  price,*  4cc.,  <fea ;  he  will  consent  to  use  these  and  all  other  terms 
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required  in  the  sense  in  whicli  political  economists  have  agreed  to 
apply  them,  such  words  not  being  yet  in  familiar  use  by  the  child. 
Not  so  the  adult ;  these  words  have  already  a  meaning  in  his  mind, 
and  very  commonly  half-a-dozen  meanings  eacL  These  old  asso- 
ciations have  to  be  removed,  he  has  to  go  through  the  difficult  process 
of  unlearning  a  great  deal  before  he  begins  his  positive  studiea.  His 
daily  familiar  conversation  is  continually  reviving  these  old  associa- 
tions, and  contending  against  the  lessons  he  has  learned. 

Every  one  who  has  ever  been  condemned  to  witness  a  currency 
debate,  and  has  tried  to  analyse  the  mental  confusion  of  the  speakers 
or  writers,  must  have  perceived  that  the  main  source  of  the  hopdesi 
muddle  was  the  confused  and  contradictory  use  of  the  two  words, 
*  vahve^  and  *  priced  aided  of  course  by  other  confusions  and  theories 
built  upon  all  the  confusion.  The  same  with  every  other  subject  that 
has  the  reputation  of  being  eternally  debatable ;  all  are  characterized 
by  the  contradictory  use  of  the  leading  terms  in  which  the  subject  is 
expressed. 

It  is  therefore  of  primary  importance  to  fix  immovably  the  signi- 
fication of  all  the  terms  to  be  used  in  any  branch  of  science.  Thu  is 
done  generally.  The  treatises  on  the  exact  sciences  commence  wiUi 
definitions ;  so  we  require  to  do  in  social  science.  But  then  will  onr 
definitions  be  accepted?  Tell  a  skilled  artisan  that  he  is  a  labourer, 
and  he  will  consider  himself  insulted.  Tell  him  that,  according  to 
the  signification  accepted  by  political  economists,  the  rich  physician, 
the  barrister,  the  judge,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  are  all  labourers;  he 
will  tell  you  that  the  political  economist  knows  nothing  about  it,  that 
the  labourer  is  a  common  fellow  who  earns  twelve  or  fifteen  shillings 
per  week  by  carrying  burthens  and  such-like  rude  employment 
When  he  finds  that  the  accepted  signification  of  the  term  value  lead* 
to  the  conclusion  that  coal  gas  is  more  valuable  than  the  air  we  breathe 
— that  this  is  one  of  the  least  valuable  of  all  things,  he  looks  upon 
the  economist  as  a  downright  simpleton;  for  he  will  argue  that  we 
caimot  exist  for  two  minutes  without  air  to  breathe,  and  there- 
fore it  is  the  most  valuable  thing  in  the  universe.  But  you  tell  him 
that  the  economist  only  regards  these  things  as  commodities;  he 
replies  that  this  is  a  low,  grovelling,  money-grubbing  notion  of  value, 
unworthy  of  a  man  of  lofty  aspirations.  You  reply  that  the  most 
eminent  economists  have  agreed  to  thus  limit  the  application  of  the 
term.  Then  they  ought  to  bo  ashamed  of  themselves,  b  his  con- 
clusion. 

So  great  is  the  confusion  and  difficulty  arising  from  this  mode  of 
using  common  terms  by  social  economists — a  confusion  not  altogether 
limited  to  beginners,  but  continually  interfering  with  the  reasonings 
of  those  who  have  long  worked  at  the  subject — that  I  think  it  worthy 
of  serious  consideration,  whether  or  not  it  would  be  expedient  to 
entirely  remodel  the  nomenclature  of  social  science ;  to  reject  all  those 
terms  that  are  used  by  social  economists  in  a  dififerent  sense  from  their 
common  acceptation,  or  which  in  familiar  language  have  a  shifting: 
signification;  to  supply  the  place  of  these  with  new  words  invented 
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for  the  purpose,  and  not  otherwise  appropriated,  and  therefore  ad- 
mitting of  an  unvarying  and  unmistakeable  signification.  There 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  inducing  the  adult  student  to  use  a  new  word, 
a  compound  of  Greek  roots,  for  example,  in  any  sense  that  has  been 
agreed  upon ;  but  ask  him  to  modify  his  old  acceptation  of  a  familiar 
word,  and  if  he  be  a  truebom  Englishman,  he  will  maintain  that  he 
has  as  much  right  to  his  opinion  of  the  word's  meaning  as  Adam 
Smith  and  Stuart  Mill  have  of  theirs. 

What  would  be  the  condition  of  chemistry  if  its  nomenclature  had 
not  been  re-formed,  what  an  everlasting  confusion  we  should  be  now 
involved  in  if  we  retained  the  old  familiar  name  of  aqua  fortis,  which 
means  one  thing  in  Birmingham  and  another  in  London— of  blue 
vitriol,  green  vitriol,  white  vitriol,  <fec.,  <fec.?  Chemistry  would  be 
almost  unteachable;  and  yet  these  old  chemical  terms  are  far  less 
objectionable  than  those  now  used  by  social  economists.  The  present 
position  of  social  science  presents  many  strong  features  of  analogy  to 
that  of  chemistry  at  the  time  when  the  modem  system  of  nomen- 
clature was  introduced,  the  advantages  of  which  are  found  to  be 
immense. 

I  beg,  then,  to  suggest,  as  a  question  falling  within  the  province  of 
this  Association,  and  well  worthy  of  its  early  consideration,  whether  it 
be  desirable  thus  to  remodel  the  nomenclature  of  social  science,  and,  if  it 
should  be  decided  that  it  is,  the  caiTying  of  it  out  would  be  a  most 
important  and  suitable  work  for  this  Association. 

I  have  dwelt  thus  at  length  up)on  the  difficulties  that  stand  in  the 
way  of  the  universal  teaching  of  social  science,  but  have  said  nothing 
in  advocacy  of  its  desirability,  deeming  such  advocacy  superfluous 
here.  The  existence  and  avowed  objects  of  this  Association  express 
the  conviction  of  its  members  that  such  teaching  is  a  national  necessity. 
This  being  the  case,  every  difficulty  can  only  be  regarded  as  an  addi- 
tional motive  to  exertion.  There  is  but  one  definition  of  a  difficulty 
which  an  Englishman  should  accept,  and  that  is,  a  something  to  be  over- 
come. In  this  sense  alone  I  have  used  the  word  throughout  this  paper. 


Science  and  Social  Progress,  General  Principles^  especially 
affecting  Courts  of  Law.  By  Bobt.  Angus  Smith,  Ph.D., 
F.B.S.,  ifec. 

IN  making  laws  for  nations  in  smaller  conmiunities,  the  instincts, 
opinions,  habits,  capacities,  and  conveniences  of  man  have  been 
all  more  or  less  consulted.  In  legislating  for  particular  departments 
the  wisest  men  have  considered  it  necessary  to  make  themselves 
acquainted  with  its  details ;  in  mercantile  law,  for  example,  it  has 
been  neediul  to  obtain  the  opinion  of  merchants ;  and  laws,  when 
they  have  been  good,  have  been  founded  on  the  knowledge  which  the 
practice  of  the  most  experienced  has  accumulated.     It  does  not  seem 
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Bufficientlj  to  have  been  perceived  that  there  ia  a  great  and  extensive 
code  of  laws  on  subjects  of  the  deepest  interest  to  hamanitj  lying 
ready-made  to  our  hand,  and  written  in  the  most  dbtinct  manner, 
from  which  there  can  be  no  appeal.  These  laws  are  the  laws  of 
physical  nature,  the  knowledge  of  which  is  daily  becoming  more  and 
more  a  necessity.  They  are  daily  demanding  to  be  made  a  part  of 
the  national  code,  and  they  are  daily  demanding  for  tbooaselves  a 
suitable  machinery  by  which  they  may  be  administered. 

It  may  be  said  that  no  one  has  ever  denied  the  power  of  physical 
law,  and  that  £MJts  are  continually  made  the  basis  of  every  decinon, 
whether  these  £EU)ts  be  taken  as  the  individual  observations  of  wit- 
nesses or  the  combined  knowledge  of  the  students  of  soienca  But 
this  is  only  partially  the  case.  It  cannot  be  said  that  this  or  any 
country  has  adopted  into  its  code  of  laws  the  laws  of  nature,  so  to 
speak,  even  such  as  are  well  known  and  fully  elucidated,  much  lets 
can  it  be  said  that  this  country  has  provided  suitable  machinery  for 
their  administration.  There  is  no  part  of  the  Government  which 
can  be  called  the  scientific  department,  although  certain  depart- 
ments are  gradually  rising  with  scientific  knowledge  and  connexiong. 
There  is  a  great  and  powerful  combination  which  represents  the 
opinions  of  the  people  on  almost  every  subject  where  opinion  is 
variable,  but  in  that  department  where  truth  can  be  ascertained 
without  fear  of  opposition  there  has  been  no  combined  attempt 
made  by  the  nation  to  ascertain  it,  and  apply  it  universally  as  an 
unerring  Act  of  Parliament.  It  is  true  that  numerous  and  great 
institutions,  existing  for  centuries  amongst  us,  have  daily  sent  out 
men  imbued  with  all  the  knowledge  that  could  be  taught  them,  but 
it  is  only  in  very  modem  times  that  it  has  been  distinctly  seen  that 
our  progress  in  wealth,  security,  and  comfort  depends  entirely  on  the 
study  of  natural  phenomena  as  well  as  to  a  very  great  extent  our 
moral  and  intellectual  elevation.  The  fable  that  in  every  field  lies 
a  treasure,  which  digging  will  discover,  is  now  known  to  be  true  of 
every  field  of  knowledge.  It  is  known  to  be  true  of  every  substance 
in  nature  and  every  appearance  or  phenomenon.  Nature  or  God's 
manufacture  is  known  to  be  a  mine  of  wealth,  of  hoiilth,  and  of 
general  prosperity;  it  is  known  to  be  a  mine  of  knowledge,  of  the 
deepest  wisdom,  and  the  profoundest  laws.  By  their  study  we  may 
gain  that  wisdom  which  will  bring  to  us  eveiy  material  blessing,  and 
will  so  elevate  the  mind  as  to  prepare  it  for  the  highest  flights.  I 
think  it  well,  therefore,  to  bring  this  view  of  the  duties  of  Govern- 
ment before  such  a  society  as  this,  to  point  out  how  much  our  safety 
lies  in  the  study  of  nature,  and  to  attempt  to  show  how  this  truth 
may  be  more  systematically  acted  on  by  the  nation  at  large. 

We  cannot  be  surprised  that  Governments  should  have  ignored 
natural  science,  when  great  centres  of  national  education  have  done 
the  same,  and  we  cannot  be  surprised  that  the  people  should  have 
passed  it  unheeded,  when  the  cultivators  have  })een  few  and  their 
rewards  meagre.  But  now  when  we  know  its  latent  force,  when  we 
kuow  that  it  has  a  power  which  will  overturn  every  power  which 
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resists  It,  it  h  well  tlmt  we  filioultl  nmke  it  our  Mend^  not  unwUlingly, 
but  with  pleasure* 

Let  me  give  au  inatance  of  the  manner  in  which  nt^tiona  and 
Governments  have  eiTed,  in  heing  ignorant  of  the  frientUy  power  of 
science,  and  in  refusing  to  take  it  into  their  eerriea  The  commoti 
art  of  Bowing  and  reaping  corn  wan  thought  to  be  in  the  power  of 
any  man,  however  foolisk  Nature's  power  was  looked  on  as  so 
limitetl  that  tht^  snialle^  pittance  wtis  considered  the  most  that  could 
be  attained  By  studying  even  this  art*  which  seemed  too  old  for 
improvement,  it  hiia  been  found  how  poor  is  the  rewanl  of  those  who 
despise  her  wisdom.  There  was  a  time  eertiunly  when  Gevemment 
took  np  tlda  auhject,  forming  a  boar<i  of  agciculture,  but  the  great 
benefit  to  be  attained  may  not  1><a  secn^  nor  did  it  become  distinct, 
iititU  after  many  years  of  active  hope  and  labour.  Had  anj 
Croverument  been  imbued  with  l&ith  in  nature,  it  would  have  aaid  to 
a  society  of  corafietent  men,  *  study  earth,'  and  the  study  of  earth 
would  have  produced  drainage  and  artificial  manures,  and  something 
probably  far  tteyond  our  present  attainment!.  But  the  times  were 
not  prepared.  Had  a  nation  been  imbued  with  faith  in  nature,  it 
would  hip^ve  said  to  another  body  of  men,  'stndy  water/  and  the 
power  of  iteam  would  have  been  revealed  to  us.  But,  instead  of 
fifich  commands,  inventors  are  oflen  glad  if  the  world  will  eondescend 
I  to  listen  to  the  facts  which  nattire  reveals,  although  the  meanest  maj 
be  of  more  importance  than  the  greatest  political  event.  Natural 
like  religious  tmth^  has  been  obliged  to  force  itself  into  ver^  UH' 
wiiJing  ears. 

These  two  studies  of  earth  and  of  steam  are  not  finished,  and  a 
nation  might  very  well  give  the  command  to  certain  individuals  to 
study  them  for  a  lifetime  -  not  anxious  for  a  diwovery  every  day,  not 
anxious  for  a  report  before  the  end  of  the  year,  hot  anxions  that  they 
should  chronicle  facts,  whether  falKires  or  successea,  and  accumulate 
knowledge.  This  idea  of  the  duty  of  a  Government  is  not  entirely 
novel ;  at  times  it  has  given  orders  to  a  royal  commissioner  to  study 
a  partiouJar  subject,  but  the  great  principle  of  keeping  a  department 
for  study  has  not  been  adopted,  and  men  have  been  sought  at  & 
moments  warning,  inste^id  of  being  constantly  trained  by  the  nation* 

The  lesson  bb  to  agiiculture  had  even  now  not  been  suffidently 
learnt ;  the  agriculturists,  however,  as  a  body,  are  the  only  industrial 
t  that  have  learnt  the  importance  of  the  direct  study  of  nature.  They 
the  only  class  that  have  raised  colleges  for  their  training,  and 
made  science  their  acknowledged  guide*  They  have  eveu  obtained 
actual  labourers  in  the  field  of  investigHtlon,  durectly  and  indirectly, 
and  have  not  merely  attempted  to  encourage  progress  by  teaching 
more  widely  that  only  which  baa  been  already  known. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  even  in  that  great  art  to  which  England  owes 
so  much  of  its  prosperity,  the  making  of  machinery,  no  body  of  men 
has  attempted  systematLcally  to  apply  science.  In  the  great  in- 
dustrial county  of  Lancashire  we  might  expect  teachers  of  physien, 
mechauLCS|  and  mathematics^  fix>m  the  liighest  abstract  opinions  to  the 
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simplest  practical  engine ;  but  no,  there  is  no  sucli  course  of  i 
known.  There  is  no  young  generation  lieing  brought  up  witl 
increased  knowledge  of  science  which  may  be  exi>eGted  to  act  bene- 
ficially on  the  art,  and  there  is  no  large  class  which  seems  to  look  to 
scieooe  as  the  great  source  of  knowledge,  and  of  course  of  national 
prosperity  in  that  department  Neither  have  they  imitated  the 
agriculturists  in  establisliing  schools  over  aJl  the  districts  most  n*- 
quiring  education.  The  makers  of  machinery  are  only  examples  uf 
the  deficiency.  Other  departments  are  equally  uncared  for  ;  a  struu^fl 
opinion  has  gone  abroad  that  chance  makes  discoveries*  I  do  not 
know  if  chance  can  do  anything  at  all,  but  that  it  makes  discoveriei 
may  be  fairly  denied,  although  on  one  view  of  the  case  there  may  Im 
exceptions  to  the  rule.  Unforeseen  occurrences  take  place ;  these 
occurrencesj  being  carefidly  observed  and  reasoned  upon,  may  lead  to 
great  diacoveriea,  but  the  observing  miud  must  be  there,  and  that 
observing  mind  must  be  so  tiiuglit  as  to  be  equal  to  the  great  ocJOaai-m. 
Such  discoveries  are  not  accidents  ;  neither,  if  they  were  ajccideiitsi, 
could  they  be  made  valuable  to  mankind  without  the  great  strugijl© 
which  follows  the  first  conception,  and  which  is  so  often  fatal  to 
success  until  many  have  fe,llen  and  filled  up  the  trench.  Aa  knovr- 
ledge  becomes  more  complicated,  advance  becomes  more  diifieult, 
and  at  this  present  time  it  requires  education  to  undei'^stand  dis- 
tinctly either  a  want  or  an  improvement.  In  almost  every  dis- 
part men  t  we  find  men  seeking  the  assistance  of  science  only  whcft 
infiurmouEtable  difficulties  oceur;  we  never  find  them  looking  to 
it  as  the  great  source  of  their  present  knowledge  and  tliclr  future 
progress. 

When  science  or  the  systematic  arrangement  of  knowledge  enters 
'into  a  department,  whether  of  manufactures  or  of  government,  iiu- 
provements  necessarily  take  place,  and  the  mo^t  confused  mass  becomt-s 
the  elucidation  of  a  heautifid  law.  As  an  example,  we  have  withla 
these  few  years  the  department  of  the  Registrar  General,  which  bad 
already  evolved  such  important  knowledge  on  vital  statistics.  Thia 
is  only  an  exam  [tie  of  the  mode  in  which  scientific  arrangement  ii 
gradually  pressing  upon  the  govei'uJng  body* 

It  has  become  clear  to  most  incn  that  a  much  more  formal  reectgiii' 
tion  of  science  is  now  desirable.  As  a  branch  of  a  code  of  laws,  o^d  in 
its  connexion  with  law,  its  want  is  now  very  severely  felt  In  a  ccmrt 
of  justice  the  evidence  of  witm^sses  ia  given,  but  the  evidence  of  aijy 
man  who  speaks  what  is  against  common  sense  Is  of  course  set  aside. 
Scientific  laws  are  as  certainly  capable  of  proof  as  that  evidence  which 
is  called  common  sense,  and  its  position  before  the  jmblic  demands  a 
more  distinct  recognition  than  it  has  yet  roceivetl.  At  present  the 
flcientifie  man  is  desired  to  give  his  opinion  verbally,  and  hm  vmbd 
opinion  is  frequently  not  expressed  with  that  fulness  of  predtfioft 
attainable  when  writing  according  to  his  cnstom  in  his  study.  Agiun, 
it  is  modified  by  a  mode  of  questioning  which  does  not  aim  at  eliciting 
the  truth,  but  a  peculiar  view  of  tlin  case,  suited  to  the  purpose  of  a. 
plaintifif  or  defendant     This  view  may  not  be  apparent  to  a  sdcni  ' 
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man,  whilst  the  truth  th^t  he  has  studied  is  clear ^  and  capable  of 
being  expressed  clearly.  The  view  taken  hy  the  counsel  is  often  wjtli 
difficult  J  gaiued  from  the  witness,  aoiae  times  not  in  a  manner  higlilj 
honourable  to  either  party^;  it  beoomes  again  distorted  by  a  cross* 
examination }  and  it  ii^  my  experience,  and  the  experience  of  many 
otLers^  that  the  w!^le  tratfi^  and  7iotftin0  hut  the  truths  m  never  or 
rarely  elicited  in  such  encounters.  1  believe  that  the  mode  of  drawing 
in  portions  of  aeience  as  a  mere  useful  addition  in  many  legal  triiils  U 
discreditable  to  our  courts;  and  from  the  peculiar  position  of  thu 
scientific  men,  w!io  am  there  only  as  witn eases,  and  who  are  not 
allowed  to  speak  the  whole  truth  unlesis  the  bamstcra  desire  it^  it  js 
on  them  and  on  the  science  which  they  profess  that  the  chief  discredit 
falia. 

To  some  extent  it  may  be  said  that  scientific  facts  are  jiist  like 
other  ^ta,  and  every  one  must  be  allowed  his  own  view  of  them ;  but 
it  must  also  be  added  that  scictitifio  laws  are  also  capable  of  being 
administered  as  other  laws  are,  and  seeing  they  exist,  it  behoves  \\n 
to  have  suitable  moana  of  carrying  them  out  And  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  scientific  laws  with  which  barmters  play  are  higher 
thao  all  their  [mrliamentary  enactments.  If  it  be  said  that  physicsal 
law  needs  no  human  administrator,  being  it^lf  an  inevitable  necessity, 
theti  I  reply  that  this  is  only  in  a  very  limited  view  of  the  c&fic. 
Laws  of  the  greatest  importance  lie  dormant  as  far  as  we  are  con- 
camed^  The  laws  of  electricity,  for  eitample,  require  practically 
magistrates  and  police  for  their  administi^tioii  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  be  of  value  to  man  as  iiiueh  as  the  laws  against  thefts  What 
elmngei  then,  ought  to  be  made  J  Thei'e  ia  a  pecuUanty  in  physical 
law.  When  fully  known  it  ceases  to  be  a  matter  of  opinion,  and 
cannot  be  modilied  by  the  court.  To  some  extent  tbe  same  may  be" 
said  of  all  law;  but  physical  law  has  about  it  a  peculiar  rigidity.  It 
Beems  to  me  the  province  of  the  scientific  man  to  explaiu  it  fully  to 
the  ooujrt|  to  tell  what  is  rigidly  true,  and  to  teU  also  at  what  point 
opinion  may  be  said  to  begin  on  account  of  iusufficiifut  information. 
At  present  full  information  is  neither  given  nor  permitted  to  1>e 
given,  but  one  man  ende^voui's  to  hide  a  portion,  and  another  endea- 
vours to  render  a  portion  too  prominent.  Would  it  not  be  better 
that  the  whole  facts  and  conclusions  known  on  the  subject  should  be 
agreed  on  by  two  or  more  persons  appointed  by  consent  of  the 
court,  that  they  should  give  all  the  conclusions  in  wanting,  and  tdlow 
afterwards  whatever  questions  might  h%  desired  ?  This  latter  would 
be  ec|uivalent  to  the  present  cross-examinatian,  but  it  would  ba  then 
more  easily  completed,  and  it  would  lie  a  cross-examination  on  a  real 
statement,  not  a  mei'e  play  of  fancy,  tending  to  distort  what  had 
alreariy  been  made  sulficiently  unlike  the  truth  by  the  examination  in 
chief* 

At  present  the  lawyer  reasons  on  the  facts  of  the  scientific  man^ 
By  the  method  proposed,  the  scientific  men  would  reajson  the  matter 
out  amotig  themselveSj  and  giyQ  their  conclusions.  If  it  were  desired, 
they  might  reason  the  matter  in  public  before  tJie  judge,  in  the  same 
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manner  as  the  lawyer  does,  but  this  would  require  a  third  party  u 
judge  for  them,  or  would  take  away  the  judicial  character  which  I 
should  desire  to  see  given  to  science. 

If  some  such  course  be  not  adopted  we  shall  soon  see  a  large  body  of 
men,  professing  science,  but  really  lawyers  at  heart,  who  wUl  play 
with  scientific  truths  for  their  private  interests,  and  twist  the  foots  of 
nature  as  if  they  were  human  fwcies.  It  may  be  said  that  such  a 
class  now  exists,  but  it  frequently  happens  that  the  most  honourable 
men  are  reduced  to  this  appearance,  not  from  any  &ult  of  their  own, 
but  because  they  have  not  liberty  of  speech  nor  permission  freely  to 
explain  their  subject.  A  portion  of  the  truth  may  be  extracted  from 
them,  but  as  partial  truth  may  take  the  form  of  a  direct  lie,  they  are 
made  to  assume  a  dishonourable  attitude  by  the  manoeuvring  of  the 
barrister.  The  object  of  a  lawyer  is  to  gain  his  cause;  that  of  a 
scientific  man  ought  only  to  be  to  elucidate  his  subject.  I  hold  it, 
then,  to  be  a  want  of  the  age  to  have  science  suitably  represented  in 
courts  of  justice.  The  mode  of  doing  this  may  be  a  matter  of  opinion, 
but  I  think  no  two  opinions  can  exist  as  to  the  great  defect  in  the 
present  system.  Science  is  of  modem  growth,  and  law  has  not  yet 
sufiiciently  yielded  to  its  influence. 

To  take  another  view  of  the  question.  A  mercantile  company 
decides  upon  an  undertaking;  engineers,  probably,  and  other  repre- 
sentatives of  science  are  engaged  to  prove  it  to  be  the  best  method. 
The  company  engages  the  best  men,  perhaps  all  the  efficient  meo ; 
these  are  expected  to  bring  forward  all  the  strong  points,  and  to  leave 
out  all  the  weak  ones.  The  case  succeeds,  and  idthough  there  may  be 
men  perfectly  alive  to  all  its  viciousness,  they  cannot  be  heard  with 
sufficient  attention,  because  the  real  power  of  the  profession  is  ex- 
pended in  hiding  the  defects.  The  struggle  is  a  violent  one  in  a 
parliamentary  committee;  there  may  not  even  be  time  to  show  the 
whole  truth,  because  the  case  is  only  known  when  the  day  of  decision 
is  closely  approached.  Would  it  not  be  more  consistent  with  truth, 
and  more  according  to  natural  law,  that  Government  should  recognise 
a  professional  tribimal  befoi'e  which  the  subject  should  be  view(.*d 
impartially  on  every  side]  There  are  times  when  this  is  abeolutttly 
necessary,  and  a  royal  commission  is  formed,  such  as  that  now 
appointed  to  consider  the  question  of  sewage.  The  magnitude  and 
importance  of  the  subject  have  prevented  hitherto  any  single  person 
from  having  his  plan  adopted,  and  the  great  fairness  of  this  method 
has  forced  itself  upon  the  Government.  If  found  the  best  method, 
and  the  method  to  be  adopted  in  all  great  emergencies,  it  is  not  lei« 
the  best  method  in  cases  which  to  individuals  are  of  equally  engrossing 
importance. 

In  my  own  profession — that  of  chemistry — it  grieves  me  fi^uently 
to  see  cases  settled  without  the  real  points  being  ever  brought  forward, 
the  true  points  being  held  to  be  only  those  which  affect  iLe  court  at 
the  moment. 

In  sanitary  matters,  the  want  of  public  officers  is  everywhere  felt 
In  such  a  district  as  that  in  which  I  live  there  are  continually  arising 
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cases  of  nuisaiiee  from  manufacturer  Maay  of  the§6  can  b^  reailily 
cured,  and  the  advice  of  a  suitable  officer  would  be  ttikcn  tliankfull^ 
hj  tke  olleudiiig  party  and  aocopted  hy  tiie  public,  but  uo  aucb  oil 
exiBta  I  have  frequently  found  that  a  very  simple  alteiution  com^ 
pletely  removes  the  nuisance  j  but  as  there  is  no  one  to  whom  to 
apply,  an  expensive  process  ia  at  once  resorted  to,  to  the  great  detri- 
meut  of  all  paities  concerned,  leading  to  a  conclusion  exactly  such  as, 
nugbt  have  been  attained  without  any  law  process  whatever,  although  J 
oocaaionaUy  to  one  of  pmetlcal  injustice 

It  18  clearly  the  great  object  of  a  manufacturing  community  to 
encourage  its  own  works,  and  it  is  their  interest  also  to  have  them 
conducted  with  comfort  to  all  the  neighbourhood.  Frequently  the 
parties  are  not  aware  of  the  nature  of  their  own  worki  in  the 
eyea  of  the  public,  and  it  b  desirable  that  Uiey  should  be  made 
aware  of  it  by  a  frlenilly  and  intelli^^ent  adviser.  Instead  of  that,  they 
are  warned  by  a  legal  proceaa,  and  have  no  adequate  means  of  defence. 
It  may  happen  that  the  evidence  ia  obtaiQed  against  them  when  they 
have  no  means  of  defence  or  explanation;  but  if  evidence  for  and 
agrtiuBt  were  collected  by  impartial  parties,  a  tnie  statement  would  be 
obtained,  and  a  simple  adjustment  of  dlH'^reucea  would  be  attained, 
instead  of  a  violent  and  party  struggle. 

For  want  of  some  such  means  niiisances  are  too  numerous  in  manu- 
facturing districts;  some  are  vtoleiiUy  put  down  w^icn  small  and 
trifiing;  others  are  quite  untouched,  because  either  the  neighlKiurs  are 
not  sufficiently  sellish  or  they  dread  the  ex]>enae  of  the  hiw  when  the 
op|xpnent  is  wealthy.  There  is  a  law  againat  nuisances,  but  there  ia 
no  suitable  body  to  see  that  it  is  duly  administered.  Borne  of  the 
nuisances  require  great  care  in  their  investigation,  and  can  only  be 
faii-Jy  dealt  with  by  scientihc  men  i  but  evidence  of  every  kind  is  used, 
and  science  is  arranged  on  both  aidefl,  to  the  utter  negativing  of  ita 
intinence  and  the  degradation  of  its  saci'ed  ti'uths. 

Those  points  which  are  now  settled  by  the  accumulated  evidence  or 
]>erhaps  a  hundred  or  ev«n  many  more  persons,  at  enormous  expense, 
might  be  more  thoroughly  aettlad  by  a  few.  At  {> resent  it  va  the 
custom  to  heap  witness  upjn  witneaa  in  a  manner  as  discreditable  as 
that  adopted  in  various  paits  of  the  East,  from  Turkey  to  Hindostau, 
where  the  greatest  number  of  witness^  gains  the  trial.  It  ia  not 
considered  whether  the  whole  hundred  witnesses  may  not  know  lea^ 
of  the  matter  than  one  man  who  has  studied  the  subjects 

Again,  the  moat  innocent  man  may  lie  put  to  expense  in  defending 
his  case :  expenses  and  anxieties  follow  him^  for  which  his  gain  of  thd  \ 
cause  and  reception  of  costs  are  a  poor  compensation.  If  science 
were  a  f^art  of  the  law,  a  scientific  officer  would  be  appointed  s|>ecially 
for  such  casea  An  appea^l  to  him  would,  in  most  cases,  be  found  to 
remove  the  necessity  of  legal  processes,  and  to  shoi'ten  them  when 
begun* 

It  is  not,  of  coursej  proposed  to  put  scientific  men  of  any  kind  in 
such  a  position  as  to  prescribe  rules  for  guidunc*  in  any  of  the  art?^. 
The  spirit  of  true  science  is  apiMmed  to  this,  and  the  widest  scope  aud 
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greatest  encouragement  should  be  given  to  improvement.  Neither  is 
it  proposed  to  form  a  bureaucracy  of  scientific  men,  who  shall  lord  it 
over  those  who  may  be  less  systematically  educated.  But  it  is  proposed 
to  make  use  of  the  knowledge  of  those  who  have  studied  any  particular 
subject  up  to  the  latest  moment,  and  to  make  that  knowledge  generally 
and  universally  effective. 

To  obtain  the  knowledge  of  such  men  it  is  advisable  that  they 
should  be  kept  in  the  constant  study  of  their  profession.  Tu 
ensure  this,  suitable  positions  are  needed.  If  more  engineers,  and 
machinists,  and  chemists,  and  shipbuilders,  and  architects  were  ap- 
pointed in  various  towns  by  Government  and  by  municipal  corpom- 
tions,  according  to  the  wants  of  each,  we  should  have  a  greater  fund 
of  knowledge  from  which  we  could  readily  draw.  At  present  they 
congregate  in  London,  and  some  of  them  are  loaded  with  work  to 
which  they  can  never  attend,  and  which  must  be  inefficiently  done, 
simply  because  the  eminence  to  which  they  have  attained  has  given 
them  an  amount  of  work  which  cannot  be  thoroughly  performed. 
Enormous  sums  may  be  accumulated  by  some,  whilst  real  and  pro- 
longed study  of  a  subject  is  absolutely  forbidden  from  the  very  magni- 
tude of  the  labour  undertaken.  The  consequence  is,  that  only  a  few 
persons  of  great  name  are  to  be  found,  and  on  these  few  all  great 
duties  devolve.  No  army  of  scientific  men  is  kept — no  reserve.  Few 
small  towns  can  supply  any,  and  the  country  places  are  frequently 
compelled  to  resort  to  London  to  obtain  even  the  simplest  scientific 
advice,  or  else  they  rely  upon  men  who  are  utterly  unworthy  of 
confidence. 

When  we  consider  our  great  dependence  on  scientific  truth,  and 
the  greatness  and  richness  it  imparts  to  our  life,  whether  externally 
or  internally,  it  is  surprising  that  it  should  yet  appear  to  most  men 
as  a  mere  luxury  for  leisure  moments.  Uiwn  it  depends  our  social 
progress,  and,  in  a  great  measure,  our  national  happiness.  1  believe 
it  should  be  taught  freely  and  abundantly  to  all ;  if  possible,  as  freely 
as  the  tiniths  of  morals  and  religion.  As  an  institution,  then,  I  deem 
it  advisable  that  we  should  press  fen^'ard,  by  what  means  may  lie  in 
our  power,  the  recognition  of  the  importance  of  physical  science. 
Perhaps  first  of  all  it  is  desirable  to  attend  to  its  importance  in  educa- 
tion. Although  the  country  is  gradually  recognising  this  truth,  so 
slowly  in  some  places  is  it  making  progress,  that,  in  a  new  institution 
in  Manchester  for  the  education  of  the  higher  classes,  it  was  not 
intended  to  have  anything  bearing  on  the  application  of  science  to 
modern  advancement,  because  it  was  believed  that  every-day  life  pro- 
duced so  much  attention  to  this  subject  that  it  would  be  advisable  to 
draw  the  mind  away  from  it  by  more  absti-act  studies.  Nor  have 
some  years  of  unsuccessful  experience  taught  a  better  lesson. 

I  propose,  as  objects  to  be  attained,  that  Government  should  have 
in  their  employment  a  sufficient  number  of  scientific  men  to  give 
every  department  advice  in  the  latest  and  soundest  views,  who  shall 
not  be  occupied  constantly  with  one  particular  duty,  but  who  shall 
have  such  freedom  of  action  that  they  shall  be  able  to  give  attention 
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to  aU  prQpo^,la  and  applications  made  totheTis,  humouring  rather  than 
irritatlug  the  inventiTe  lacultiea  of  the  nation.  Suoii  otiicera  might 
be  fouud  in  all  [ilaces  where  ix  great  Government  staff  ia  resident.  The 
actual  exji^nse  would  be  less  than  at  predent,  when  itcientLtic  in  fibr- 
in ation  in  required*  HoinetLmes  the  advice  is  got  at  such  an  expense  i 
as  would  keep  a  competent  man  experimenting  on  the  suliject  ibr  a 
whole  lifetime,  the  result  of  whose  experiments  might  be  invaluable. 

The  same  thing  might  be  said  of  corporations.  Their  affairs,  even  if 
scientific,  are  generally  managotl  by  men  to  whom  science  ia  not  ex- 
peoted  to  be  kuown,  and  who  do  not  even  pretend  to  know  it.  It 
would  be  a  black  chapter  wliich  told  of  the  errors  made  from  a  want 
of  properly  qualified  men,  who  had  no  interest  in  advocating  one  aide 
of  a  queiitiou,  and  who  had  nn  interest  in  exposing  every  side  with 
the  utmo^^t  carefulness  and  truth. 

Next,  for  certain  trades.  It  seems  to  me  needful  for  their  own 
protection,  and,  I  may  say,  also  their  exislencej  that  trades  and  pro- 
fession jj  snch  as  engineers,  maciiinists,  shipbuilders,  dyers,  bleachers, 
and  cliemical  manutacturers^  should  unite  in  forming  suitable  inatitu- 
tions  for  training  the  rising  generation.  It  would  be  no  great  diffi- 
culty for  the  machini^tg  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  to  endow 
liberally  a  professor  of  mechani<^  and  each  profession  or  trade  a 
professor  for  itself,  until  a  completely  fitted  univeitiity  were  raised. 
The  union  would  ensure  those  professorships  wliich  are  not  exactly 
hearing  on  one  branch  of  manufacture,  auch  as  mathematics,  which 
would  be  more  or  less  required  by  every  department.  As  soon  as  it  is 
that  science  must  enter  into  our  industry,  this  will  be  done,  and 
manufactures  will  attain  il  dignity  never  before  known.  But  why 
*t  already  seen  by  every  man  i  Of  course  our  workmen  will  rise 
along  with  them,  and  the  population  generally  be  greatly  elevated. 
If  the  advantage  of  such  study  were  recognised,  the  endowments  of 
professoi-shi^js  would  be  quite  unnecessary,  as  the  amount  of  pupils 
entering  the  classes  would  be  a  sufficient  support  to  the  institution. 

Another  point  which  I  think  it  would  be  well  for  the  indnstrfal 
bodies  to  unite  in  obtaining,  Ia  a  museum  of  the  labour  of  this  and 
other  Gomitrio.  In  Manchester  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  a  sight  of 
macluQery  now  out  of  use,  the  history  of  our  past  invention  is  almost 
lost.  Not  a  model  is  to  be  seen*  But  the  inventions  are  continually 
being  re-made  at  the  great  exjmnse  of  the  inventive  genius  of  the 
country,  which  would  have^  with  equal  ease,  made  a  new  step,  had  the 
old  one  been  known,  I  believe  that  a  view  of  our  industrial  position, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  strike  the  eye  at  a  glance,  would  be  a  very 
rich  boon  to  the  country.  At  present  but  few,  if  any,  can  hold  in 
their  minds  a  true  picture  of  our  present  state.  The  objects  must  be 
before  us  to  remind  us,  I  am  in  hopes  that  there  may  be  a  surplus 
at  the  Art  Ti'easures  Exhibition  of  Manchester  which  may  serve  as 
a  fund  for  commencing  tliis  great  undertaking,  I  believe  it  should 
be  done  lavishly,  lis  no  amount  of  money  can  be  said  to  be  wasted,  if 
legitimately  spent  in  such  important  matters. 

In  caaGB  where  science  promotes  the  interest  of  any  manuiacttire. 
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it  is  to  be  expected  that  institutions,  if  "well  b^^n,  will  support  them- 
selves; but  in  cases  where  a  science  does  not  bear  directly  on  the 
material  interests,  it  is  needful  that  the  study  should  be  promoted  by 
public  means.  Such  subjects  might  be  selected  by  parties  haying  the 
ear  of  the  €k)vemment,  or  by  its  scientific  advisers.  These  snl^ects 
are  very  numerous,  and  to  some  extent  the  Royal  Society  and  the 
British  Association  have  promoted  their  study ;  the  results  attained 
show  how  much  might  be  done  by  a  comparatively  small  effort  of  the 
nation. 

If  as  much  were  spent  in  conquering  the  rich  domains  of  nature, 
everywhere  seeking  to  be  invaded,  as  we  have  spent  in  conquering 
many  a  miserable  piece  of  land  that  resisted  us,  our  reward  would  be 
great. 

If  we  considered  it  our  duty  to  keep  a  few  ships  of  war  yearly 
to  guard  the  entrance  to  science,  or  8i>ent  wisely  an  amount  of  money 
equal  to  their  maintenance,  we  might  gain  such  an  accession  of  power 
in  the  world  of  nature  as  would  make  all  the  world  admire  us.  If  we 
looked  on  the  gain  of  truth  as  equal  to  the  maintenance  of  colonies, 
we  should  then  establish  such  a  fame  as  no  nation  has  ever  yet  had ; 
our  island  would  be  a  sacred  island,  and  our  armies  and  navies  would 
be  little  required,  or  used  only  to  subdue  such  dark  portions  of  the 
globe  as  had  no  sympathies  with  true  civilization.  Such  an  idea  may 
at  first  sight  look  chimencal,  but  it  is  not  entirely  so,  and  I  firmly 
believe  it  is  a  noble  and  worthy  object  of  ambition  to  make  our  island, 
what  it  has  done  nearly  enough  in  the  conquest  of  kingdoms,  seek  to 
spend  its  superabuudajit  energies  and  wealth  in  investigating  nature, 
which  is  everywhere  found  to  be  rich  both  in  gold  and  wisdom. 

I  have  alluded  chiefly  to  the  ph3r8ical  sciences,  because  it  is  in  them 
that  material  prosperity  is  chiefly  to  be  sought,  and  men  are  more 
attracted  by  its  promises ;  but  the  same  principle  may  fairly  be  applied 
to  many  others,  on  which  it  would  be  well  to  have  men  appointed 
continually  to  study  and  report;  although  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
genius  will,  as  hitherto,  be  continually  emanating  from  quarters  where 
it  was  not  expected,  and  making  inroads  on  knowledge  which  was 
never  dreamed  of 

The  limits  allowed  me  prevent  any  details  being  given,  but  I 
trust  the  hints  on  general  principles  laid  down  will  be  found  pro- 
ductive of  some  active  movement. 


On  the  Relations  betwixt  Employer  and  Employed,  under  the 
Factory  System.    By  Edward  Akroyd,  M.P. 

The  manufacturing  industry  of  this  country  sustained  a  sudden  and 
complete  change  from  the  introduction  of  the  spinning  jenny  by 
Arkwright,  and  the  contemporaneous  invention  of  the  steam-engine 
by  Watt.  Previously,  the  manufacture  of  all  textile  fabrics  was  con- 
ducted upon  the  domestic  system  ;  the  labourers  were  scattered  over 
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tli6  CDUTit^,  or  Dongregated  in  liamlets  and  villages  ;  they  took  their 
work  to  their  own  homesj  and  i*etum©cl  it  to  their  employer  in  duo 
time,  roceiving  an  et^uivaleut  in  wages.  The  operative  waa  inde- 
pcDd^rut  of  the  flU[>ervigion  of  hia  masteiv  chose  hia  own  hours  of 
labour,  and  oecaaioTially  vaj'ied  hb  oocupatiou  by  doing  out-door  work 
ill  faiTBiug,  eapec^ially  daring  harvest  His  heiilth  benefited  by  thia 
variety  in  his  toil^  and  he  was  hajtly  ajid  robust  in  body,  whilat  happy 
and  contented  in  mind. 

Those  mill-ownei's  who  first  used  Arkwright's  machines  were  so 
entirely  absorbed  in  opening  out  uew  sources  of  wealth,  that  they 
neglected  to  guard  against  the  social  evils  which  attended  this  Ettdden 
development  of  pi^oductivo  industry.  People  gathered  together  around 
the  mills,  which  atTorded  abundant  emi»loyment  and  high  wages. 
Masters  treated  their  workpeople  aa  hirelings,  from  whom  they 
extracted  the  utmost  lal>our  which  physical  strtmgth  would  permit. 
Pareota  used  their  cliildren  but  little  bettor,  looking  rather  to  the 
Increase  in  weekly  wages  than  to  the  injury  inflicted  upon  the  infant 
constitution,  by  premature  and  excessive  toO.  The  rt?ssult  was  a 
fearful  rupture  of  social  and  domestic  ties.  There  was  no  bond  of 
affection  between  masters  and  workpeople,  and  the  natural  instincts 
of  love  lietween  parents  and  their  ofikpring  was  beaumlied  Children 
were  brought  u{>  iu  a  state  of  gross  darkness,  ignorant  alike  of  their 
duties  to  man  and  to  God* 

The  establishment  of  Sunday  schools,  which  were  first  introduced 
by  Robert  Eaikes,  about  1780,  served  to  palliate  some  of  the  evils  of 
the  factory  system.  But  more  stringent  measures  were  necessary  to 
check  the  social  disease  which,  like  a  canker^  de&oed  the  character  and 
aspect  of  the  factory  operatives^  For  yeam  tha  relative  positions  of 
employei's  and  employed  had  been  000  of  growing  ant^onism,  tho 
workman  hooking  upon  the  master  as  a  graspiug  and  selfish  tyrant, 
when  this  ill-feeling  found  vent  in  the  popular  and  violent  agitation 
for  the  restriction  of  labour  by  a  Ten  Hours'  BtU,  which  eventually 
paasi^  into  an  Act  of  Parlifunent  in  the  year  1847  ;  the  Factory 
Act,  which  embi-aced  the  textile  fabrics  genei^ly,  having  passed  in 
1833,  Tlie  fierce  animosity  displayed  against  miU-ownerB  during  this 
agitation,  and  the  unmeasured  abuse  heaped  upon  masters  by  their 
own  workfjeople,  led  me,  and  doubtless  other  employei^,  serioualy  to 
review  our  position,  and  to  ask  ourselves  if  we  had  done  our  duty 
to  those  over  whom  Providence  had  placed  us  1 

In  det«.iling  my  own  exertions  to  improve  the  intellectual,  moml^ 
and  physical  condition  of  my  workpeopile^  numbering  neai'Iy  5000, 
I  must  premise  that  I  am  not  singular  in  these  o^brts,  nor  do  I  take 
credit  to  myself  for  all  that  h^is  been  done  in  my  establish  men  t,  My 
late  fiither,  who  founded  the  business,  took  an  active  jjart  in 
improving  the  condition  and  promoting  the  education  of  his  work- 
people. Ho  built  a  large  school,  attached  to  the  works  at  HaliJax,  in 
the  year  1839,  and  j»eriionally  instimcted  a  Sunday-school  clasa.  My 
brother  oo-oi>erated  with  me  in  every  beueficent  provision  for  those 
in  our  employ,  until  he  withdrew  from  business  a  few  years  ago. 
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Other  manufacturers  also  have  done,  and  are  doing,  their  parts  most 
cheerfully  and  energetically  in  the  same  direction. 

My  works  are  situated  at  Copley  and  at  Halifax,  in  ,th6  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire.  Copley  lies  in  a  valley,  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Calder,  and  the  situation  is  one  of  great  natural  beauty.  The 
tnmk  line  of  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Hallway  passes  within  a 
few  yards  of  the  works,  and  parallel  thereto  runs  the  Calder  and 
Hebble  Canal. 

At  Copley  mill  the  manufactory  is  exclusively  worsted,  and  the 
process  that  of  spinning.  The  works  may  be  called  self-contained — 
that  is,  they  are  shut  in,  and  form  a  small  hamlet  of  themselves,  in 
which  there  arc  no  residents  except  those  in  my  employ.  The  cot- 
tages of  the  workpeople  are  intended  to  be  model  cottages,  fitted  up 
with  every  convenience  required  in  such  habitations,  each  having  its 
garden  plot,  and  the  whole  well  supplied  with  water,  conveyed  to 
each  house  in  pipes.  The  village  is  also  lighted  with  gas.  About 
I  coo  persons  are  employed  in  the  mill,  and  eveiy  effort  is  made  to 
secure  their  comfort  and  the  education  of  their  familiea 

Many  of  the  workpeople  are  not  residents  in  the  village,  and  a  large 
dining-room,  capable  of  accommodating  700  persons,  has  been  pro- 
vided. The  room  is  fitted  up  with  every  necessary  and  convenient 
apparatus,  and  the  culinary  department  is  presided  over  by  a  cook 
and  assistants.  As  it  has  ever  been  an  object  with  me  rather  to 
develope  the  powers  and  to  encourage  the  self-reliance  of  the  people 
than  to  supersede  them,  this  establishment  is  managed  by  a  committee 
of  the  workpeople,  appointed  by  and  from  amongst  themselves.  It  is 
the  duty  of  this  committee  to  see  that  breakfast,  dinner,  or  tea  may 
be  procured  at  the  lowest  possible  cost,  and  that  the  quality  and 
cookery  of  the  food  be  good  and  wholesome. 

A  library  is  attached  to  the  works,  to  which  any  of  my  workpeople 
have  access,  free  of  charge. 

A  news  room  is  provided,  supplied  with  the  newspapers  of  tke 
metropolis  and  of  the  locality,  and  also  with  the  current  periodical 
literature. 

A  band  is  established  at  the  works,  and  its  performances  are  very 
creditable.  It  plays  out  of  doors  occasionally,  when  the  weather  is 
favourable  ;  at  other  times  in  a  room  provided  for  that  purpose. 

Allotment  gardens  are  provided  for  the  workmen,  and  in  con- 
nexion therewith  an  Horticultural  and  Floral  Society  has  been 
established,  to  promote  the  knowledge  and  cultivation  of  fruits, 
flowers,  plants,  and  vegetables.  An  exhibition  is  held  annuaUy, 
at  which  prizes  are  given  for  the  best  productions  of  the  respective 
gardens. 

To  strengthen  the  habit  of  observation,  and  to  cherish  a  taste  for 
the  beauties  of  nature,  I  give  prizes  for  the  best  collection  of  wild 
plants  and  ferns  growing  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Recreation  grounds  are  provided  for  the  juvenile  and  adult  mem- 
bers of  the  establishment,  and  every  encouragement  is  given  to  the 
practice  of  healthy  out-door  sports  and  athletic  games. 
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^m     A  Bick  and  Funeml  Club  i&  also  evtablislietl,  and  means  are  taken 
H^to  secure  regular  medical  attendance  and  medicines,  for  thoie  wbo 
desire  it»  at  a  small  rate  of  snliHcription*    Thb  m  easily  accomplish edj 
by  the  numbers  who  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  so  offered. 

Such  are  the  arrangements  which  have  been  made  at  the  Copley 

"Works  for  the  material  comfort  of  the  workpeople,    For  their  spiritual 

^^  Welfare  T  have  made  special  provision.      l^ivine  service  is  ©elebrated 

^f  every  Sunday  ia  the  school-room,  by   a  chaplain  attached    to  the 

workflj  and  who  resides  in  the  midst  of  his  flock. 

What  has  been  done  at  Copley  has  been  repeated  at  my  establish- 
ments at  Halifax,  on  a  senile  enlarged  in  proportLon  to  the  greater 
I  number  there  employed,  with  this  diiference,  that  as  the  works  at 
Cbpley  are  in  the  counti-y^  self-contained,  isolated,  and  at  a  distance 
from  any  village,  the  provision  alluded  to  is  necessarily  contined  to 
xuy  own  workpeo[)te^  while  at  Hall&x,  my  workpeople  foiining  part 
of  the  population  of  that  town,  which  numbers  about  33,600  iixhabi- 
tanta,  these  institutions,  instead  of  l>eing  coulined  to  my  own  works^ 
are  iu  some  measure  throwu  ojien  to  all  those  who  choose  to  avail 
themselves  of  them,  whether  they  may  be  in  my  employ  or  not.  I 
may  observe  that  this  course  has  been  productive  of  the  happiest  and 
most  encouraging  msults. 

The  advantages  thus  offered,  such  as  the  use  of  an  extensive  library 
ftnd  newH-room,  medictd  dispensary,  sick  and  burial  clubs,  clothing 
society^  allotment  gardenS|  recreation  society^  band  and  choral  society^ 
are  largely  used  and  highly  appreciated,  and  are  therefore  constantly 
inoreaslng  both  in  extent  and  efEoiency,  Here,  too,  several  additional 
arrangements  of  a  practical  eoonomical  charaetor  have  been  adopted ^ 
such  as  the  establisbment  of  a  public  bakehouse,  whei^e  is  madn 
bread  of  a  good,  wholesome  quality,  both  bett^^r  in  kind,  and  moi^ 
eeonomical  in  the  means  of  its  product! on,  than  is  in  ordinary  cases 
to  be  obtained  by  the  poor  of  the  working- classes, 

la  connexion  with  the  bakehouse,  I  have  made  arrangements  for 
the  supply  of  tea^  cofi'ee,  and  soup,  during  winter  at  low  prices.  I 
have  opened  a  cr>al  dep6t,  at  which  the  poor  only  may  purchase  small 
quantities  of  good  fuel  at  cost  pric«» 

As  a  poltticiil  economist  myself,  I  am  fully  aware  of  the  objections 
which  may  be  justly  raised  against  any  unwise  interruptions  of  the 
ordinary  channels  of  supply  and  demand.  Bul^  we  must  recollect, 
that  upon  the  common  principles  of  trade,  the  priceis  of  aU  articles 
of  consumjjtion  are  materially  enhanced  by  the  retailers  to  the  poor, 
who  must  be  compensated  for  their  additional  trouble  and  for  the  loss 
they  may  sustain  by  the  subdivision  of  their  commodities  into  stiuill 
parcels,  and  where  credit  is  given  to  cover  the  extra  risk  of  j>ectmiary 
loss.  To  meet  this  additional  tax  uj^n  their  impoverished  meansj 
the  working-classes  have  formed  co-operative  societies,  wbich  buying 
lai^ely  at  wholesale  prices,  are  able  to  retail  to  small  customers  upon 
lower  terms  than  some  of  the  smaller  shopkeepers  can  offer. 

In  the  establishment  of  a  bakehouse  in  my  own  district^  my  aim 
hBM  beau  to  secure  fur  the  poor  of  the  workiug-^lasaes,  a  good,  wholo* 
H  MM 
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some  article  at  a  moderate  prioe;  and  by  offering  an  advantage  to 
the  retailers  of  bread,  I  have  uecured  to  them  the  almost  entire 
distribution. 

I  have  also  been  anxious  to  help  and  encourage  working-men  to 
form  the  habit  of  saving,  and  I  have  therefore  established  a  Pennj 
Savings  Bank,  in  which  the  pecuniary  savings  of  juveniles  and  adults 
are  received.  The  bank  has  been  very  successful,  and  the  number  of 
depositors  steadily  increases.  Many  boys  contribute  to  the  bank, 
generally  to  scrape  together  the  means  of  gratifying  a  boyish  fimcy. 
One  ambitious  lad  wanted  a  watch ;  others,  perhaps,  a  toy  or  instru- 
ment of  sport.  An  objection  may  be  taken,  that  to  teaoh  boys  to 
save  for  the  indulgence  of  their  own  pleasures  is  not  the  way  to 
inculcate  provident  habits.  But  there  must  always  be  an  inducement 
— a  special  object  for  which  to  save.  A  married  man  regards  his 
wife  and  family ;  a  single  man  looks  forward  to  being  married  and 
becoming  a  householder;  but  a  boy,  who  laughs  at  the  idea  of  sick- 
ness and  old  age,  saves  in  the  first  instance  for  some  article  of  youthfiil 
desire.  Implant  the  habit  of  saving  in  fresh  young  soil,  and  after- 
wards it  will  not  be  difficult  to  train  it  in  the  right  direction. 

At  present  there  remains  one  great  and  important  object  which  I 
have  in  view  for  promoting  habits  of  forethought  and  prndenoe 
amongst  the  working  classes.  It  is  the  institution  of  a  provident 
society,  which  shaU  place  within  reach  of  an  industrious^  prudent 
workman  the  following  benefits : — 

I.  The  provisions  of  an  ordinary  sick-club.  2.  Provision  in  caMS 
of   protracted  illness.      3.  An   assurance  against  severe  aceidentBL 

4.  A   pension    for    old   age,   by   means  of   Government   annuities. 

5.  Deferred  sums,  payable  at  any  given  age.  6.  An  ordinary  life 
assurance,  to  the  extent  of  200/. 

But  this  object  I  cannot  accomplish  alone.  An  association  somo- 
what  analogous  to  that  of  an  assurance  company  is  required,  which 
shall  cover  a  sufiiciently  large  area,  and  variety  of  occupations  to 
produce  an  equable  result.  For  this  purpose  I  am  promoting  thf 
formation  of  a  large  society,  upon  a  permanent  representation  basi^ 
which  shall  include  the  whole  of  the  West  Hiding  of  Yorkshire.  1 
broached  the  scheme  during  the  autumn  of  last  year,  through  the 
medium  of  a  pamphlet,  and  mot  with  encouraging  success.  An 
influential  provisional  committee  was  formed  which  includes  the 
names  of  many  of  the  nobility,  clergy,  gentry,  and  manufacturers  of 
the  Hiding,  representing  all  classes  and  parties.  At  present,  tlie 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  proposed  society  are  being  matured  by  an 
executive  committee. 

I  employ  about  11 00  children  in  my  works,  between  the  ages  of 
eight  and  thirteen,  all  of  whom,  in  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  that  Act,  attend  school  for  five  days  in  the  week,  and  for  three 
hours  each  day.  Now,  although  their  attendance  at  school  cannot 
but  be,  under  any  circumstances,  beneficial,  I  have  discovered  that, 
owing  to  the  entire  ignorance  of  the  children  when  they  first  become 
employed,  and  to  the  too  early  cessation  of  the  period  when  they  are 
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law  compelled  to  attend  soliool^  the  results  are  cot  so  iatkfaotorj 

ODuld  be  desin^d.  J  have  i5iideitvDurtjd  to  remedj  theae  mi\&  bj 
establi^hiitg  an  Infaiitr-fH^hool,  ni^  a  preUmiiiiiry  to  hv&^Tj  education, 
and  for  cMldren  fiom  three  to  eight  years  of  age.  A  charge  of  two- 
pence per  week  is  made ;  and  shice  the  school  has  numbered  3 Bo 
infanta  it  haa  been  almost  self-supporting. 

Supplementary  to  the  ftictoiy  schoola,  I  have  instituted  a  working- 
an  8  college,  for  the  education  of  evening  cla^isei,  of  youths  and 
adults  above  thirteen,  the  period  when  the  factory  education  required 
by  law  ceases.  The  college  ia  under  the  superinteodeoce  of  trained 
and  certificated  masters,  and  there  are  13 ow  about  150  students. 

BeaideB  a  working  man's  college^  I  have  opened,  with  even  more 
saooesa,  evening  classes  for  young  women,  reserving  one  evening  in 
eaeh  week  for  industrial  train ing,  and  for  the  cultivation  of  nsefnl 
domestic  arts,  which  are  too  often  neglected  in  the  mannfaotxiring 
diatricta.  About  160  young  women  diligently  attend  these  clasBea, 
which  are  conducted  by  a  well-tinned  and  SEtjaloun  school inistresfl. 

In  ctyncluding  this  paper,  I  will  only  add,  that  I  tun  fully  con- 
vinoed  by  the  reaidt  of  the  experiments  I  have  thua  made,  and  their 
umform  success,  that  it  ib  possible  to  make  tlie  poople  feel  that  their 
own  and  their  employer's  intereata  are  identical,  provided  the  latter, 
Tvbo  may  be  considered  the  stewanis,  under  GtJd,  of  the  commercial 
wealth  of  the  nation,  will  ac(jiiit  thenciEtelvea  of  their  reeponsibilitiea 
towards  those  who^  under  the  order  of  Providence,  are  entrusted  to 
their  care,  That  there  should  be  no  individual  ca^es  of  idleness^, 
ingratitude,  and  eonfirmed  diasipation,  I  do  not  expect*  Of  this  I 
am  aati^fied,  that  up  to  a  eompariitively  recent  period,  both 
employers  and  employed  were  acting  towards  each  other  from  very 
miataken  feelmgs  and  opinions;  believing  tbat  their  iJiterests  were 
eonflicfcing,  they  acted  in  oppcBition.  We  may  well  hope  tbat  that 
feeling  haa  been  altered,  and  permanently  so.  Let  us  but  aid  our 
workmen  in  educating  themaelves,  and  without  attempting  to  raise 
them  violently  out  of  their  own  positions,  in  order  to  produce  exotica 
out  of  a  favoured  few,  we  shall  accomplish  something  far  more 
important  to  themselves  and  society,  by  enabling  them  in  their  own 
atations  to  be  happy,  useful,  and  intelligent  citizen^^ ;  whilst  we  aSbrd 
to  geniuSf  where  it  exists^  the  opportunity  to  develope  itself. 

TbuB  we  shall  teach  them  to  do  their  duty  in  that  station  of  life  to 
which  it  shall  plense  God  to  call  them. 


EemarkB  on  the  Imlustrtal  Employment  of  Wow  en, ^ 

EVEN  wei-e  the  industrial  employment  of  women  stOl  to  he  re- 
garded as  a  hypothetical  problem,  it  would  claim  a  forward  place 
among  the  subjects  for  discussion  by  thiit  Afisociattou ;  but  seeing  that^ 

*  Thia  pA|*er  was  conimunicatefl  by  th«  Aothor  of  Tht  Sitci<d  and  Ifjdiurfrtal 
Condkhn  of  Womt^i  in  tht  Middle  ami  Lower  ^unks,  and  was  read  by  G,  \\\ 
Hfti^ags. 
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far  from  being  a  hypothetical  problem,  the  industrial  employment  of 
women  is  already  a  reality,  an  anxious  consideration  of  the  condition  oi 
those  engaged  in  it,  and  of  their  relations  with  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity, becomes  one  of  our  most  imperative  duties.  Few  people  indee<l 
have  an  adequate  sense  of  the  extent  to  which  the  feniale  sex  have 
already  been  admitted  to  industry.  Three-fourths  of  the  adult  unmarried 
women  of  Great  Britain,  two-thirds  of  the  widowed,  and  about  one- 
seventh  of  the  married,  are  returned  by  our  census  as  earning  their 
bread  by  independent  labour ;  and  besides  these,  there  is  the  lai^ 
multitude  that^  as  wives,  as  daughters,  as  sisters,  share  in  the  ordinaiy 
industrial  avocations  of  their  relatives — attending  the  counter  or  the 
dairy,  plying  the  needle  or  the  pen.  These  statistics  thoroughly  bear 
out  our  remark — that  the  industrial  employment  of  women  is  no 
longer  a  hypothetical  problem,  a  project  to  be  discussed,  a  hope  or  a 
fear,  but  is  a  fact  already  accomplished  amongst  us,  speak  of  it  or 
think  of  it  what  we  may. 

An  adequate  recognition  of  the  fact  is  calculated  to  give  our  subject 
quite  another  aspect  from  what  it  usually  wears.  The  social  reformer 
that  would  advocate  a  radical  change  in  any  of  our  uaagea,  finds 
it  difficult  to  obtain  a  hearing,  however  momentous  his  policy  may 
be ;  and  yet  it  is  also  a  point  of  our  national  character  dhat,  mean- 
while, we  permit  the  greatest  changes  to  work  themselves  out  sponta- 
neously within  the  social  framework,  and  for  the  larger  half  of  a 
century  remain  almost  unobservant  of  them.  These  moods  of  our 
nation  cannot  be  better  exemplified  than  in  the  change  that  has 
wrought  itself  out  in  the  industrial  position  of  women.  While  we 
still  fancy  it  is  an  open  question  whether  the  female  sex  shall  be 
admitted  to  industrial  employment  or  not — lo  1  our  decennial  statistics 
startle  us  with  the  revelation  that  the  spontaneous  movement  of 
society  has  decided  the  question  for  us.  Two  millions  of  adult 
women,  or  one-third  of  the  entire  adult  female  population,  maintaiu 
themselves  by  independent  work ;  and  of  the  remainder,  a  very  larg© 
section  give  perhaps  equally  efficient  aid  as  co-operators  in  the  business 
avocations  of  their  relatives. 

We  have  said  that  an  adequate  recognition  of  these  iacta  must  give 
to  our  subject  an  altered  aspect.  Nothing  perhaps  has  contributed 
more  to  maintain  the  subordincUe  position  of  woman  in  industrial 
employment,  than  a  hesitation  to  acknowledge  the  extent  to  which, 
under  all  disadvantages,  she  has  penetrated  into  it.  So  long  as  female 
employment  was  just  ceasing  to  be  domestic,  it  might  serve  a  purpose 
of  fancied  good  to  throw  discouragement  on  the  threatened  change;  but 
on  the  public  mind  being  satisfied  that  the  revolution  is  now  irrevo- 
cably effected,  good  sease  and  good  feeling  alike  teach  that  any  further 
discouragement  can  only  deteriorate  woman's  position  in  the  industrial 
world.  Once  the  public  mind  is  satisfied  that  workwomen  hold,  and 
must  continue  to  hold,  the  large  and  important  place  in  industrial 
employment  that  the  statistical  returns  we  have  quoted  imply,  it 
becomes  the  urgent  duty  of  society  to  protect  that  class  in  every  way, 
to  raise  it  from  the  degradation  that  our  previous  neglect  has  brought 
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it  to,  and  to  restore  its  natural  relations  with  the  other  and  more 
favoured  sections  of  the  community. 

And  how,  at  the  present  time,  may  one  best  minister  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  workwoman?  Our  remarks  have  already  in  part  indi 
cated  the  answer.  The  absorption  of  the  female  sex  into  the 
industrial  ranks  has  wrought  itself  out  under  every  discouragement. 
There  has  been  no  fostering  care  applied  to  develope  the  movement, 
to  help  it  to  take  form,  to  mollify  the  evils  attending  it  On  the  con- 
trary, prejudice  has  kept  back  from  it  all  who  could  support  themselves, 
or  oould  find  support  otherwise.  As  a  general  rule,  therefore,  only 
women  belonging  to  the  lower  orders  have  pressed  into  employment, 
and  only  the  meanest  occupations  have  been  opened  for  thesa  Every 
woman  belonging,  or  fancying  she  belonged,  to  the  better  classes,  htis 
hung  back  from  industry  (sometimes  at  the  expense  of  little  less  than 
starvation),  and  has  kept  aloof  from  those  of  an  humbler  rank  en- 
gaged in  it;  nay,  has  fostered  a  dislike  to  them  as  subverters  of  what 
she  conceived  to  be  the  proper  condition  of  the  sex.  She  has  con- 
temned industrial  employment  for  herself,  and,  instead  of  encouraging 
and  aiding  the  workwoman  of  humbler  rank,  she  has,  in  common 
with  the  rest  of  society,  regarded  the  latter  as  little  better  than  an 
outcast ;  and,  by  so  doing,  has  enabled  all  to  oppress  her  that  found 
it  for  their  interest  to  do  so. 

It  is  our  duty  now  to  remedy  these  evils.  It  is  our  duty  to  bestow 
on  female  industry  the  same  respect,  and  to  extend  to  it  the  same 
encouragement,  as  has  been  accorded  to  the  industry  of  man.  This 
gained,  much  were  gained;  and  it  is  pleasing  to  observe  that  every 
day,  whether  in  the  higher  or  in  the  humbler  arts,  female  industry 
rises  in  public  estimation.  Assuredly  this  is  no  more  than  is  called 
for  at  the  hands  of  society,  seeing  that  two  millions  of  our  adult 
female  population  tire  enrolled  in  its  industrial  orders,  and  that,  at 
one  time  of  life  or  other,  every  woman  belonging  to  the  working- 
classes  is  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period  similarly  engaged. 

But  not  only  would  women  of  the  humbler  ranks  derive  much 
direct  encouragement  from  a  due  share  of  social  consideration  being 
extended  to  female  industrial  employment,  but  another  effect  would 
follow.  The  obstacle  would  be  removed  which  at  present  deters 
women  of  the  better  classes  from  casting  in  their  lot  with  their  sisters 
of  humbler  rank.  Is  it  not  an  anomaly  that  while  the  latter  have, 
in  millions,  taken  a  definite  place  in  the  industrial  world,  our  few 
thousand  women  of  better  status  should  still  stand  aloof  on  a  mere 
scruple  of  caste?  and  a  still  greater  anomaly  that  they  should  do  so 
notwithstanding  they  belong,  for  the  most  part,  to  a  rank  so  essen- 
tially industrial  as  are  the  middle  classes?  And,  in  such  a  state  of 
matters,  is  it  surprising  that  the  crowd  of  two  million  women  of 
humble  rank  engaged  in  industry,  should  feel  themselves  deserted  by 
their  natural  guardians,  and  cut  off  from  their  natural  relations  w  ith 
those  above  them,  and  that  they  should  consequently  struggle  at  great 
disadvantage  in  their  efforts  to  gain  a  just  social  status  for  themselves 
Nothing  could  contribute  more  to  healthfulness  in  the  social  relations? 
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of  women  industrially  employed,  than  that  there  should  be  found 
among  them  a  due  proportion  of  women  of  the  better  ranka.  If  so 
large  a  mass  of  women  have  to  do  the  drudgery  or  menial  offices  of 
industry,  it  is  fair  that  a  section  at  least  shoidd  enjoy  a  more  honour- 
able, more  responsible,  and  more  remunerative  position. 

It  will  be  obvious,  from  these  remarks,  Uiat  we  look  for  improve- 
ment in  female  industry,  not  so  much  to  an  increase  in  the  numbers 
employed,  as  to  bettering  the  condition  of  those  already  employed. 
Let  us  raise  tlie  standard  of  their  work,  improve  their  relations  with 
Hociety,  and,  above  all,  find  a  place  in  their  ranks  for  a  due  proportion 
of  women  of  status  and  education.  The  influenoe  of  this  last  step 
alone  would  be  incalculable ;  in  addition  to  the  material  and  political 
advantage  that  would  thereby  be  secured  for  the  working  woman  of  a 
lower  order,  the  moral  encouragement  extended  to  her  would  be  of 
equal  moment.  She  would  feel  that  her  sisters  of  a  higher  rank  were 
now  in  the  same  lot  with  her — she  would  look  up  to  them  in  diffi- 
culties, and  she  would  find  in  them  a  check  to  that  rudeness  and 
oppression  to  which  the  present  inferior  position  of  the  woman  engaged 
in  industry  necessarily  exposes  her. 

The  scanty  and  frequently  inadequate  earnings  of  women  engaged 
in  industry  are  in  part  referable  to  sources  already  alluded  to.  In  the 
first  place,  in  those  employments  in  which  both  sexes  find  openingi^ 
women  have  hitherto  been  too  much  huddled  into  the  meaner  offices 
— the  drudgery  of  industry — where  there  is  no  room  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  industrial  virtues  of  mature  life ;  where  experience,  and 
life-long  skill,  and  tried  trustworthiness  of  character  are  useless,  and 
can  earn  no  wages;  where  the  alacrity  and  robustness  of  youth  are 
alone  of  value,  and  maturity  of  life  a  positive  drawback.  The  higher 
situations,  where  alone  the  virtues  of  mature  life  avail,  are  reser>'ed 
for  man.  Consequently,  in  the  ranks  of  female  labour,  the  adult  can 
never  rise  above  the  young — all  are  on  the  same  dead  level,  and  on 
the  minimum  of  wages;  or,  if  this  be  not  strictly  and  universally  true, 
there  is  at  least  a  marked  tendency  of  the  wages  of  the  adult  to  gravi- 
tate to  those  of  the  young.  Such,  we  think,  is  the  chief  source  of  the 
depression  of  wages  in  those  branches  of  industry  open  to  either  sex, 
though  not  open  to  them  on  equally  favourable  terms.  The  causes  of 
depression  in  em[>loyments  reserved  for  women  exclusively  are  of 
another  sort,  and  are  found  chiefly  in  the  fact  that  women  engaged  in 
these  employments  have  to  compete  with  the  unoccupied  time  of 
women  of  the  middle  ranks.  These,  for  instance,  are  all  more  or  less 
their  own  milliners,  and  cannot  help  beating  down  the  wages  of  the 
professional  workwoman.  Nay,  from  the  desire  young  women  have  to 
learn  a  little  dressmaking  for  their  own  future  household  use,  many  give 
their  time  to  millinery  establishments  gratis.  It  may  ha  observed  that 
the  competition  of  the  professional  milliner  with  the  unoccupied  time 
of  women  of  the  middle  classes  affects  the  remuneration  of  the  higher 
departments  of  the  work,  and  the  remuneration  of  superintendence 
and  responsibility  as  well  as  the  wages  of  mere  mechanical  lal>our. 
Were  the  time  of  those  women  in  the  middle  ranks  that  have  uo 
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iJomesUc  duties  to  fitteiirl  to  <]evotod  to  some  braueli  of  iuJustiy  suited 
to  ilieir  statuH)  tbeir  rivalry  witb  the  noedlewomauj  in  ita  present 
Aggravated  form,  would  coflse, 

A  tliii*d  iK^tiroo  of  depreiiflion  of  the  ^agea  of  female  employment  is 
the  wmut  of  organizatiou  in  tlieir  ranks. 

On  ihe  whole.  Dot  only  %b  ^oci^ty  at  large  deficient  in  the  rouBidera- 
felon  it  bestowg  on  the  cla^  of  women  industnally  employed,  but  tbo 
sjirae  defect  \%  found  within  the  iridustrbU  world  itself  Woman  doe* 
nnt  there  rt'ceive  the  confiideratitm  >^he  m  eiititltHl  to;  m  not  thei*© 
admitted  to  tlmt  share  of  managemetit  and  resjK>nsihLlity  to  which, 
from  tht*  large  numl^er  of  her  sex  etigsaged,  »he  m  entitled  She  U 
seldom  permitted  to  be  more  tb«ii  a  Bubordmate  »er^^ant — a  timid 
appi*eheiiR)ou  that  she  might  not  command  obedience  detera  tbo 
employer  of  labonr  fi'ora  appointing  her  to  aituations  of  overseeing  and 
ooutroL  People  do  not  reflect  that  this  very  timidity  ia  the  cause,  or 
at  leaat  is  an  effectual  encouragement  of  the  evil  they  apprehend ;  and 
tlmt,  in  a  situation  of  management  and  trust,  woman  will  be  disobeyed 
only  till  her  subordinate  find  tliat  she  has  the  power  of  enforcing  her 
orders* 

Woman  ought  aUo  to  enjoy,  in  industrial  employment,  a  fair 
proapect  of  promotion.  Even  as  things  at  present  stand,  she  does  not 
get  fair  play  in  this  re&pect — situations  of  trtist  and  management  being 
for  the  most  part  denieil  her.  It  ia  desirable  that  a  proportion  of  tha 
female  induatrial  population  should  be  eligible  to  these ;  and^  in  addi* 
tion  to  this,  were  offices  of  industry  open  to  women  suited  to  the  status 
of  those  belonging  to  the  better  ranks,  it  is  obvious  that  the  prospects 
lield  out  to  the  »ei  generally,  of  gaining  a  substantial  reward  by 
uprightneas  and  persevemnce,  wouSd  be  immejtsurftbly  enhanced 

But  an  attempt  on  t\m  [lart  of  woman  to  attain  a  high^  position  in 
industry  canoes  witb  it  corroiipotKling  rt4spon»ibilitie&  Few  things  in 
tins  world  can  be  played  foat  and  loos«  with ;  and,  assuredly,  industry 
is  not  one  of  these.  The  meane^^t  labourer  finds  that  uusteadineas 
brings  swift  and  certain  ruin;  and  though  in  the  higher  kinds  of 
business  the  consequences  of  nnsteadincss  or  titfiil  application  may  not 
show  themselves  so  immediately,  their  advent  is  not  the  less  certain, 
and  is  even  more  overwhelming  than  in  the  humbler  ranks.  Women 
of  tb«  better  rankf^,  thei^cfore*  if  thev  r^*t+r»lv€t  to  take  an  honoAiralde 
place  in  industry,  whether  aa  labourers  for  MUbwistenco  or  as  labourers 
from  philanthropic  motives,  must,  in  *>rder  to  render  their  work 
efficient,  undertake  it  serionaly  and  on  system,  not  as  a  bye  employ- 
ment— an  amusement  to  be  taken  np  one  day  and  dropped  the  next 

Above  all,  women,  if  they  would  c<impote  for  higher  employments, 
must  educate  themselves  with  tliat  view ;  and^  seeing  the  neceseity 
there  is  for  a  class  of  superior  labourers  of  the  female  sex,  as  a  comple- 
ment to  the  mass  of  female  population  now  toiling  in  our  various 
drudgeries,  it  is  espedally  incumbent  on  those  women  who,  either 
from  ability  or  status^  bid  for  higher  employ mcnt,  to  qualify  themselves 
for  it  with  all  SEnal  and  care;  they  will  so  l>osf,  serve  the  interests  of 
Ibeir  sex.     At  pru^eut  Htieh  cou^idenitions  have  im*  too  little  weight 
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-with  women  entering  upon  industry.  They  fancy  that  they  may  idle 
away  their  youth,  and  in  afber-life  turn  to  industrial  employment 
when  they  choose.  No  wonder  that,  on  such  a  plan,  they  find  their 
lot  beset  with  difficulties.  To  secure  success,  they  must  in  youth 
become  familiar  with  the  ways  of  business,  and  learn  the  value  of  its 
methods.  The  Sisters  of  Charity  of  foreign  countries  undei^  a 
noviciate  or  thorough  course  of  training  before  admission  to  their 
chosen  profession  of  tending  the  sick ;  and  it  ought  to  be  so  in  every 
branch  of  female  employment. 

On  the  capability  of  woman  to  undertake  offices  of  industry  of  a 
grade  above  the  drudgery  and  mechanical  labour  to  which  for  the 
most  part  she  is  at  present  restricted,  it  seems  unnecessary  here  to 
offer  any  remark.  Every  day  adds  to  the  evidence  of  the  high  capa- 
bilities displayed  by  woman  where  called  upon,  after  due  preparation, 
to  undertake  the  duties  of  industry.  We  may  refer  in  particular  to 
the  art  of  literature,  the  progress  of  woman  in  which  must  convince 
the  most  reluctant  to  what  proficiency  her  faculties  may  be  brought 
by  experience  and  perseverance. 

Apart  from  the  advantages  that  women  themselves  derive  from 
industrial  employment  (and  these  are  too  numerous  to  be  entered  on 
now),  we  would  notice  one  important  benefit  reaped  by  the  community 
in  general — viz.,  an  increase  in  its  industrial  or  productive  power. 
The  female  population  must  be  sup[>orted  anyhow ;  and  the  cost  of 
their  support  must  be  the  same  whether  they  be  industrially  employed 
or  not.  Hence,  any  fit  arrangement  whereby  their  labour  is  made 
available  is  just  so  much  gained  by  the  community.  Doubtless,  a 
largo  pro[)ortion  of  the  female  population  must  always  be  employed  in 
family  and  domestic  duties ;  but  there  is  a  large  section  whose  time 
amuot  be  so  oocu}>ied.  The  present  cheapness  of  many  articles  of 
commci'ce  is  ti*aceable  in  some  degree  to  the  advance  alr^uly  made  in 
the  industrial  employment  of  women,  esi>ecially  in  factory  work.  The 
unmarried  and  widowed  of  the  lower  orders  were  formerly,  as  it  were, 
a  mere  burden  on  their  relatives,  and,  through  these,  on  the  com- 
munity; but  by  absorption  into  industry,  while  the  cost  of  their 
maintenance  remains  as  before,  they  now  contribute  efficiently  to  the 
productive  power  of  the  oountiy. 

There  is  a  widespread  feeling  that  the  industrial  employment  of 
women  is  prejudicial  to  the  domestic  happiness  of  the  working-classes ; 
that  it  hinders  women  from  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  domestic 
economy ;  that  their  homes  aro^  therefore,  comfortless,  tlieir  husbands 
driven  to  the  gin-shop,  their  children  brought  up  in  squalor,  and  they 
themselves  thriftless  and  depraved. 

The  justice  of  this  idea,  however,  is  disproved  out-and-out,  by  com- 
paring the  districts  where  the  industrial  employment  of  women 
prevails  with  those  districts  where  it  is  scarcely  known.  Take,  for 
exam})le,  colliery  districts,  mining  districts,  towns  of  metal  manu- 
facture, seaport  towns  without  fisheries,  and  hamlets  for  agricultural 
liibourers,  and  you  there  find  that  tlie  squalor,  the  thriftles.sness,  tlic 
ignorance,  the  dissipation,  are  far  more  universal  than  in  towns  and 
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dist riots  devote  to  the  manufacfcure  of  cotton,  woollen,  liaen^  lace, 
and  such  like  products.  In  th^  latter  instances,  woman  has  abiiuclunt 
work,  in  th©  former  ahe  has  little  or  none.  Slatternly  habits,  there- 
fore, in  the  lower  ortlera  are  not  a  conjsequonce  of  the  Lndustriiii 
ernployroent  of  women,  but  constitute  an  evil  to  be  dealt  with  on  its 
own  grounds.  It  ia  just  a  characteristic  of  hnm^n  nature  in  a  poor 
und  neglt3cted  population,  tind  mu.sfc  bo  checked,  not  by  declaiming 
against  female  iudustrjf  which,  bo  far  as  it  goes,  is  rather  an  antidote, 
but  bjr  addreaiiing  ourselves  to  the  evil  itself 

It  ifi  hard  to  predict  what  means  may  ultimately  be  formd  be^t 
fitted  to  spread  instruction  among  the  people  on  subjects  of  family  and 
domestic  economy  \  and,  perhaps^  the  chief  difficulty  will  lie  in  inducing 
them  to  ayail  theaiselvea  of  such  means  even  when  put  within  their 
r^ach.  The  same  diiMcultiea,  however,  at  one  time  beset,  and  even 
now  beset,  the  s|u^eail  of  popular  education  in  any  shape,  and  ought 
not^  therefore,  to  have  any  fi'eah  discoui-agement  for  ns  hei'e.  The 
object  ia  one  of  vital  imfjortance  to  the  welfare  of  the  coiam unity ^  and 
its  fnrtherance  worthy  the  zeal  and  the  genius  of  the  best  of  mankimlt 
and  of  the  beat  of  womankind;  at  the  same  time,  it  is  of  too  vast 
extent  to  he  TSTOUght  out  by  any  one  individual,  however  gifted* 
There  is  wanted  both  sp<>ntaneotn*  local  effuit  and  the  guidance  an<l 
encouragement  of  organized  ajteociation, 

Instnictii>n  on  subjects  of  domestic  economy  would  natumlly  fomi 
part  both  of  the  education  of  childhood  and  of  the  education  of  lulult 
lifa  In  respect  to  the  former,  it  is  satisfactory  to  oliserve  that 
In  creased  attention  is  being  paid  to  the  early  instruction  of  girls  lu 
plun  aewmg  and  other  useful  household  arts.  The  Committee  of 
Council  for  Education,  and  our  gi'cat  aohool  aasodations,  have  much 
in  their  power  in  tliia  particular.  But  childhood  is  not  the  time  to 
learn  or  to  underatand  the  chief  branches  of  family  and  domestic 
economy,  and  adult  schools  are  as  indispen^ble  as  children*s  schools. 
It  ia  here,  however,  that  the  chief  difficulties  have  to  be  encountered. 
On  the  whole,  we  tliink  that  thet*e  will  be  best  met»  at  least  at  iin?t^ 
by  comhiujug  instruction  in  domestic  economy  with  instruction  in  the 
common  branches  of  ediicatirm.  The  efforts  to  impart  domestic  educa- 
tion should  be  combined  with  those  that  are  being  made,  by  meamj  of 
evening  and  Sunday  schools,  to  impart  to  the  a^lult  population  some 
of  the  elements  of  general  education.  Many  evening  schools  for 
young  women  have  already  been  organized,  chiefly  by  benevolent 
ladies,  to  afford  the  workwoman  an  opportunity  to  make  up  her 
educational  deficiencies;  and  in  sueh  schools  an  effort  should  be  made 
to  add  instruction  in  useful  household  arts.  In  mechanics'  institutions, 
classes  are  also  now  being  got  up  for  women  industrially  employed, 
and  iiv  the  drawing  and  modelling  classes  patronised  by  the  Depait- 
ment  of  Art,  women  receive  every  eDcouragementi  and  have  amjily 
benefited  by  it  It  seems  desirable  that  these  principles  of  action 
should  be  extended;  and,  we  venture  to  add,  that  nothing  would  mox'e 
become  a  female  reign  than  that  the  Council  of  our  Sovereign  Jjtvdy 
sliould  itaelf  extend  encouragement  tt>  thb  branch  of  popular  intitruc- 
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tion.  We  have  a  department  for  promoting  the  people^s  eduoation  in 
science  and  art :  would  it  be  too  great  a  transgression  of  use  and  wont 
were  a  department  in  the  Privy  Council  to  be  charged  with  the  duty 
of  placing  within  reach  of  the  millions  of  her  Maje8ty*8  sex  means  of 
solid  instruction  in  the  arts  of  domestic  economy,  in  the  duties  inyolTed 
in  the  care  of  children,  and  in  nui'sing  the  sickl 

Institutions  having  for  their  object  to  give  instruction  to  the  people 
at  large  in  matters  of  domestic  and  family  economy,  might  also  sub- 
servo  an  end  of  some  moment  to  a  portion  of  the  female  industrial 
])opu1ation  itself,  by  furnishing  to  a  certain  number  of  these  the 
means  of  technical  training.  The  domestic  servant,  the  nurse,  and 
others  having  duties  allied  to  these,  might  occasionally,  if  not  as  a 
matter  of  course,  be  glad  for  a  short  time  to  attend  claaaes  having  for 
object  to  fit  them  for  their  business,  just  as  now  the  sailor  attend[s  his 
classes  for  navigation,  or  the  designer  her  classes  for  drawing  and 
modelling. 

Finally,  the  female  sex  as  a  whole,  whether  in  view  of  fitting  them- 
selves for  the  discharge  of  family  and  household  duties,  or  of  caring  for 
their  interests  as  a  section  of  the  industrial  community,  ought  more 
than  heretofore  to  act  as  a  class — with  institutions  to  minister  to  their 
jMJCuliar  wants,  a  press  to  represent  their  wishes,  and  a  public  opinion 
to  watch  over  and  protect  thenu 


On  the  Employment  of  Women  in  Factories  in  Birmingham. 
By  J.  S.  WttiGiiT. 

IN  offering  some  remarks  on  the  subject  of  female  labour  in  the  Bir- 
mingham manufactories,  we  do  not  purpose  to  discuss  its  advan- 
tage or  the  contrary,  as  compared  with  that  of  men,  nor  as  compared 
with  agricultural  or  domestic  servitude.  It  has  become  one  of  our 
'  institutions,*  and  the  town  of  Birmiugliam  owes  its  position  to  the 
ready  supply  of  cheap  labour  afforded  by  women  and  girls,  the  sus- 
pension of  whose  industry,  as  at  present  carried  on,  would  annihilate 
many  of  those  trades  for  which  Birmingliani  has  been  celebrated 

Factory  life  in  Birmingham  is  essentially  different  from  that  in  the 
textile  districts.  The  workers  are  not  confined  to  huge  barrack-like 
edifices,  as  in  Manchester  and  Leeds,  nor  are  they  merely  subsidiary 
helps  to  inanimate  yet  intensely  exacting  machines ;  neither  is  their 
attendance  demanded  so  early  in  the  morning,  nor  with  the  same 
iindeviiiting  regularity.  Business  usually  continues  from  eight  until 
seven,  or  nine  until  eight,  with  one  hour  to  one  hour  and  a  quarter 
to  dinner,  and  a  quarter  or  half  an  hour  for  tea.  In  some  respects 
it  is  unfortunate  that  the  labour  of  very  young  girb  is  available. 
From  tlie  age  of  seven  to  ten  they  find  ready  employment  in  many 
lii^ht  trades,  and  earn  from  is.  to  2s.  per  week.  It  is  from  the  long 
diidy  continuance  that  injury  arises  ;  but  in  many  csa^en  such  o]i|>or- 
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tunitj  for  lalioar  ui  of  positive  advantage  to  the  child  itseilf,  as  wlien, 
for  inetanoe,  they  would  be  left  without  eontrol  to  run  in  the  streets, 
or  be  couiifteci  in, their  inaalubriouji  hack  yards,  or  tu  their  small^  dirty, 
ill -ventilated  dwellinjzs*  Tlie  trades  which  give  employment  to  tjie 
largest  number  of  womeii  and  girls  are  the  hutton,  steel-ymn,  gold 
chain,  jewellery,  tin  and  jfipiin,  seri^w,  braasfoundry,  and  papier-mache; 
but  in  every  buainasSj  from  thiit  oarried  on  by  the  *  garret*  worker, 
whose  manipulators  embra4^o  only  the  mem  hers  of  the  *  niaster*ja*  own 
family,  to  that  of  the  ejstabll'ihment  which  oounta  its  employScB  by 
ktindreds;  the  kbour  of  women  m  more  or  leas  availablek  In  the  larger 
manufactories  ^rls  aud  women  are  employeii  in  shopH  holding  ten  to 
fit^y  j>er!ioiifl,  which  genet^lly  aflbrda  ample  space  for*  efvch,  the  ventila- 
tion  being  mi>stly  good.  In  the  warehouse  dcj^ailmenta  females  are 
employed  in  fewer  n umbel's,  and  with  more  etpace,  in  carding,  boxing, 
inspecting,  dnlshiiig,  mapping,  or  otherwise  preparing  the  variuun 
articlea  for  sale*  Generally,  they  cottsider  themselves  to  occupy  a 
flii[>erior  position  to  the  shop  hands,  and  the  distinction  is  froquently 
rigidly  maintained  In  the  shops  more  money  can  b©  earaod  than  in 
the  warebousa,  but  the  work  ia  more  laborious,  and  ia  not  io  cleanly; 
hence  it^  Eisaumed  lower  grade 

In  the  button  and  iteel-peo  trades  (which  comprise  the  largest 
number  of  female  workers),  the  employ Tueut  in  the  shops  mainly  con- 
sij'ts  of  cutting  out  and  forming  discs  or  blanks  of  raetal  or  textile 
fiibrics  by  means  of  a  pi*esa.  This  is,  in  large  work,  very  laborious, 
each  blow  requiring  the  whole  strength  of  a  woman,  and  must  be 
given  standing,  but  usually  the  worker  ia  seated^  aud  fatigue  arises 
only  from  the  long-continued  unvarying  motion  :  from  ^  14,000  to 
20,000  strokes  per  day  are  made  by  practised  workers.  In  the  piearl 
and  boBc  branches  of  the  button  tntile,  niauy  hundreds  of  women  are 
employed,  and  their  method  of  working  is  €?!S»etitially  diflbrcut  to  that 
alr^^y  described,  being — in  consequence  of  the  different  natum  of 
the  material  empk^yed,  which  must  be  cut  or  sawn — almost  all  per- 
formed at  the  lathe.  Steam  is  employed  to  tui'n  the  lathes  for  the 
workers  in  bone;  but  the  pearl  work  era  having  to  use  the  foot  to 
turn  their  lathes,  both  hands  and  feet  are  employed  nnintermittinglj. 
Before  fenialai  are  competent  for  these  trades  they  must  have  become 
women,  and  though  the  earnings  in  these  benches  are  fully  more  than 
in  others,  they  are  not  considered  so  respcctable^ — they  are  not  so 
clGAnly,  and  are  therefore  more  unhealthj,  but  their  unhealthineag 
ensues  also  from  their  being  carried  on  in  small  and  ill-adapted  shops, 
and  more  especially  from  the  very  fine  dust  that  is  thrown  off  in  the 
proeeas  of  turning,  and  which  is  inhaled.  Another  feature  in  these  trades 
i^t  that  more  men  naually,  Imt  not  npcessarily,  work  in  the  sameshopa 
Much  skill  is  required  in  aortiug  pearl  buttons,  which  is  pei-formod 
in  the  warehouse  department.  On  it  depends,  in  a  groat  measure, 
the  profit  of  the  master.  A  good  sorter— that  is,  one  who  is  able  to 
classify  with  exactness  the  vanous  qualities  produced  from  the  dif- 
ferent parts  f>f  the  jH^arl  sht?ll— jh  of  coniiidemljle  value;  lience  it  ia 
tliat  thb  trade  is  fre4|uent)y  carried  f^n  in  a  shop  immediately  adjoin- 
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ing  the  master's  own  dwelliug,  so  that  t!ie  work,  on  bdng  fijikbfsd^ 
can  be  sorted  and  sewn  on  car  da  by  the  wife  and  daughters* 

At  glass-button  cntting  and  polishing^  women  oui  earn  12&  tc> 
18a.  per  week,  Handi*  have  been  much  sought  after  lately,  this  class  of 
articles  having  been  in  fashion  for  ladies*  dresses.  Witlmut  ofKciaJ 
authority  it  is  very  difficult  to  procure  correct  statistics  ;  we  can  ther^ 
fore  only  give  numbers  approximately.  For  the  Floi-eiitine  butUtaj 
trade  about  1250  female  are  employed,  and  about  the  same  iiumUfi 
in  metal  bnttonSj  and  similar  articles  in  eyelets,  biiekles,  and  beir^ 
fittinga,  and  about  1000  in  the  bone,  pearl,  wood,  paper,  ivory,  gliiaif^ 
and  other  hrancheii.  From  iioo  to  laoo  females  work  in  the  steel- 
pen  factories. 

It  might  be  supix>sed  that  the  apparently  light  trade  of  jewelleryj 
(a  trade  that  has  been  greatly  extended  in  Birmingham  since  the  gola 
disco veriejs)  would  be  adapted  for  women,  but  it  is  not  so  ;  only  ia 
polishing  are  they  in  requisition,  their  delicate  touch  giving  them  &  , 
superiority  over  men  and  boys.     About  200  are  thus  engaged  at[ 
w^ages  J  but  if  in  the  jewellery  trade  proper  they  take  such  smaU 
part,  yet  they  are  the  princifjal  reliance  in  the  gold  and  silver  cbai 
business,  nearly   1000  being  tlius  engaged,  jiaitly  at  the  ]>ress,  in  a  ' 
similar  manner  to  buttona  imd  steel-pens,  but  principUly  with  snmll 
pliers  forming  the  links,  or  soldering  them   by  means  of  a  gas  jeU. 
The  atmosphere  of  the  shops  is  impregnated  with   hyilrogen,  but ; 
they  are  lai^e  and  well  ventilated,  no  injury  is  apparent^      This  i£i 
respectable  and  clean  trade,  and  affords  gixjd  wages. 

Papier-mache  is  one  of  the  few  tn^dea  not  yet  materially  interfeivd 
with  by  foreign  competition.  Women  are  employed  to  cuat  the  sur- 
face with  tar  varnish,  and  afterwards  dry  it  in  hot  air  chainbers  or 
stoves.  This  process  is  very  dirty,  and  is  attended  w  ith  a  pungcat 
smell,  but  is  not  considered  unhealthy  The  shops  are  kept  scrupu- 
lously free  from  dust,  the  smallest  particle  being  apt*rcnt  011  the 
vamisk  They  ai^  also  emjiloyed  in  polish iug,  Otiier  women  w© 
then  engaged  in  lining  the  articles  witli  l^l>er,  velvet,  iVc,  £x;c)tiaivii 
of  paper  buttons,  which  employs  about  an  equal  number,  250  women 
are  engaged.     They  do  not  commence  the  trade  young, 

The  tinned  or  japanned  ware  trade  affords  employment  to  500  or 
600  women;  very  few  under  thirteen.  They  are  divided  into  px^t%- 
hands,  bkckei's,  makei-s,  finiahei-s,  and  mapjiera,  l*he  press  work  is 
similar  to  that  described  in  other  trades.  Blacking  is  coating  with 
tar  varnish,  as  in  papier-mache  The  makers  cut  out  with  sheari 
from  a  sheet  of  tinned  iron  the  article  into  the  req^nired  form,  and,  by 
means  of  a  hot  iron,  join  or  solder  the  parts  ^curely  together. 
Finishers  clean  with  leather  or  rag,  and  remove  inipeifections*  In 
one  factory,  we  are  informed,  the  wages  are  from  48.  to  los.;  in 
another  the  wages  average  8s. 

Pin-making  formerly  employed  a  large  mmiber  of  femalee,  but  now  ' 
machinery  cards  a>i  well  as  forms  the  almost  universally  adopted  solidi 
heatl     A  factory  that  some   tinje   since   employed   300,   now  only 
Las  63,     300  women  may  now  be  said  to  be  employ  ed  in  this  trade. 
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Twenty-five  years  sinca,  hooka  and  eyes  were  formed  witli  pliers, 
by  women,  but  now,  probably,  five  tlniea  the  quantity  is  pro- 
duced by  a  twentietk  of  the  persona.  Somewhere  near  800  females  are, 
bowever^  still  engaged  in  sewing  them  on  cai^d^  but  this  is  not  strictly 
factory  labour,  as  it  b  done  at  home;  4|d.  is  paid  for  twelve  grrkaa^ 
By  her  own  hands  a  woman  would  not  earn,  at  the  most,  moi-e  than 
three  or  four  shillings  at  this  rate ;  but  they  emph>y  their  own  and 
iiei^hboura'  chUdren.  lu  a  BimiUr  manner  many  hundre<^bi  of  peraoD.4 
are  employed  at  their  homes  stitching  braces,  stays,  beltif  h(^.  ikc; 
and  aa  it  can  be  done  at  intervals,  without  iuterfei'ence  with  domestic 
duties,  it  is  of  gi*eat  advantage,  and  is  unobjectionable. 

Large  numbers  of  women  and  girls  are  likewise  employed  in 
making  iron  and  brass  screws  Though  usually  condderad  bo,  the  ope- 
ration is  not  of  necessity  a  dirty  one,  and  in  the  making  of  the  smalJer 
sorts  may  be  eonducted  under  very  favourable  circumstances,  provided 
the  manalSieturer  desire  it  shoukl  be  so.  One  estahlishraent  which 
employs  nearly  a 00  women^  exhibits  the  utmost  regularity  and  order; 
the  nuichinery  in  i>olbhed,  and  shows  clean  and  bright ;  and  the  boards 
on  whicb  the  machines  are  placed  are  kept  seoured^and  no  accumulation 
of  dirt  b  visible.  The  operation  of  ecrew^making  of  the  class  alluded 
to  is  by  uo  means  a  lieavy  one— one  calling  for  the  exercise  of  miich 
ttreiigtk  The  average  in  this  manufactory  of  twenty  women  showed 
io*.  per  week;  8.?,  may,  however,  be  afi;sumed  as  the  average  earuing« 
of  this  class  of  occupation.  The  sUvte  of  education  among  this  cla^ 
luay  be  judged  of  from  the  fact  that  one  of  these  who  is  able  to  make 
the  necessary  deductions  or  discouTit«  on  reckoning  nights  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  circle  who  wait  to  have  their  accounts  corrected,  Yery 
few  under  the  age  of  thirteen  are  employed  in  this  trade.  As  to  the 
dom^eatie  habits  of  this  class,  it  is  impossible  to  report  with  any 
degree  of  certainty.  Unquestionably  much  cannot  be  said  ia  their 
favour,  and  the  state  of  education  ia  low. 

Cousidei^ble  numbers  of  females  are  also  employed  in  the  gloss 
trade,  as  ware houge^ women,  waahert-out  of  the  made  artlelea,  and  as 
obscurers  of  shades  of  l&mpfl,  and  other  articles  of  glass.  This  cla;i9  of 
women  occupy  a  lower  place  in  the  social  grade.  Few  can  read  or 
write;  the  earnings  may  he  taken  at  an  average  of  7*-  p^t*  week. 
Some,  however,  n^oeive  9^.  or  1 05,  per  week  ;  their  ages  vary  from 
fourteen  to  ^fty:  the  earlier  period  of  employ  is  exceptional;  tlio 
It  umber  of  females  engaged  in  Birmingham  in  the  glass  works  may  be 
taken  as  nearly  200. 

In  the  brassfoundry  trade  we  find,  in  taking  five  of  the  mast 
important  establishments,  1 50  women  are  eniployed.  Their  occupa- 
tiQu  may  bo  subdivided  into  wrappera-np  or  warehouse- wo  men,  antl 
laequei*ers ;  their  employments  are  ciirried  on  almost  independently  of 
the  supervision  of  the  workmen.  Wrappers-up  commence  at  a  com- 
paratively early  period  of  life,  and  ai'e  then  employed  in  the  cleaning 
up  of  the  warehouses,  and  other  odd  work;  thereafter  they  are 
graduaUy  introduced  into  their  speciality*  A  few  of  the  warehouae- 
wumen  can  write,  but  these  are  exceptional  caa^;  and  suchj  when 
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tLey  tam  write,  earn  b*itter  wages.  Lacquei'^ra  in  general  occupy 
apartmeiitai  by  tUtmBelved,  ami  workmen  are  only  from  tiine  to  time 
allowed  to  visit  these  apaitmenta,  and  then  ooly  to  inqnire  for  the 
■work.  The  occupation,  where  the  room  is  of  the  aTemge  size^  is  hy 
no  meauB  unhealthy.  In  genei^  they  are  neatly  dressed;  their 
wages,  varj'iiig  from  8*.  to  lOff.  per  week,  iferrnit  of  their  dreefidng 
themaelvea  well.  Large  liumhers  of  girls  and  women  are  also 
employed  at  the  press,  in  a  similar  manner  to -those  in  thebutton,ti»da 

The  very  early  age  at  which  labour  is  comnieneed  has  an  important 
bearing  nn  the  social  economy  of  our  town.  The  parents  bamig  but 
little  education  themMelves,  tinditig  a  demand  for  juvenile  labour,  turn 
to  account  the  young  energy  of  their  daughters,  and  the  amount  that 
the  children  will  bring  home  is  a  matter  of  continual  anticipation, 
the  money  ihns  obtained  going  to  the  general  tainily  fund  In  no 
other  town  in  the  kingdom  is  so  much  mooey  jointly  earned^  or  spent 
so  freely  in  luxurious  articles  of  food  and  drink,  or  showy  artiol«fl 
of  attire.  Fatliens  and  huabanda  are  thus  tempted  to  keep  Saint 
Monday,  or  induige  in  deeper  potations^  caleulaiing,  with  unnatund 
Si^ltiahnesa,  that  his  dangbters  and  fwms,  and  perhaj:ns  wife's  earnings, 
will  provide  the  necefisary  means  for  housekeeping.  In  many  cases 
the  money  tliua  earned  by  childi*en  and  wives  is  employed  to  keep 
miiery  and  want  fiom  their  home,  and  many  families  have  heen  kept 
from  the  demoi-aliaation  of  receiving  pauper  relief  by  the  sums  enmed 
by  mother  and  childi'en  in  the  facto ly,*" 

Tlie  going  fn3m  home  and  earning  money  at  sueh  &  tender  age  haa 
(as  might  be  expected)  the  effect  of  making  the  child  early  inde- 
pendent of  its  parents ;  and  in  frequent  cty^es,  at  the  age  of  sixteeii  to 
twenty,  the  girl  leaves  home  and  ttikes  lodgings,  on  purpose  t»  he 
freed  from  constraint  Early  marriages  are  thus  consequent*  Domestic 
service  is  generally  Khutined  by  town-horn  girls,  and  most  of  our 
housemaids  are  importations.  Many  girls  apply  for  employment  wh^ 
say  they  have  always  been  in  service,  but  should  like  better  to  work 
in  a  shop,  Wc  have  known  a  few,  but  very  few,  instances  of  the 
shop  or  warehouse  being  left  for  household  labour.  The  more  direct 
control  of  thei|r  wages,  the  opportunity  afforded  for  gossip,  and,  above 
all,  the  liberty  a  shop-girl  has  to  spend  time  after  work  in  the  eveo- 
ing  as  she  chooses,  are  allurements  that  cannot  be  resisted.  Evai 
after  maiTiagje,  when  the  husband's  earnings  were  ample,  we  have 
known  women  return  to  the  workshop,  to  esca|>e  the  loneline^  of 
their  new  mode  of  life.  A  child  at  the  earliest  age  earns  i«.  per 
week,  whioh  is  gradually  inci^ensed  untLL  at  twelve  or  fourteen  she 
may  earn  3*,  to  5*.  In  most  places,  they  earn  from  (>8.  to  9^.,  or  iti 
some  s|>ecial  employments,  loa  to  1^9,  At  many  of  the  trades  little 
children  work  with  more  facility  than  grown-np  girls. 

In  those  citses  where  girls  keep  themselves,  less  attention  is  |iiild 
to  food  or  dwelling,  and  more  to  appearance,  and  the  girli*  of  vmt 
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&«torie8  are  usually  wall  draesed.  Household  economj  and  diiticfi 
are  but  veiy  little  uudcrBtood  or  practi^d.  Cooking  ib  peifomied 
in  the  most  primitive  manner,  baking  but  rarel]^,  and  brewing  never 
attempted.  The  simplest  aHiclea  of  attire  must  be  made  by  oUiers, 
and  their  wo^hing  ia  naually  imt  out.  At  an  early  age  the  eveningfi 
of  the  young  women  are  spent  in  comfmnion&hip  with  the  oppoeite 
sex;  and  they  too  fit;quently  become  wives  Mtd  mothers  entirely 
ignorant  of  the  variouB  important  duties  and  rof^ponsibilitiea  entailed ; 
and  if  they  go  at  once  on  their  marriiige  to  hoUiekee]Mug,  the  hus^ 
bond  s  food  will  be  imperfectly  cooked,  his  shirt  half- washed  (if  done 
at  home),  and  discomfort  pervade  hia  dwelling.  lociden tally  we  have 
referred  to  the  wife  and  mother  in  the  factory,  and  have  shown  in 
e^ceeptional  cas&es  the  a<l vantages  arii^uig  trom  this  source  of  obtaining 
a  living ;  but  t^ken  as  a  who le^  we  deeply  regret  that  it  is  everneeessary 
that  ft  married  or  aged  woman  alioiUd  be  found  in  the  factory-  The 
evils  we  have  hinted  at  as  attendant  on  the  practice  of  the  wife 
going  out  to  work  are  greatly  increased  and  magnified  when  she  hfis 
become  a  mother.  Fact*>ry  work  is  frequently  resumed  before  the 
iutant  is  a  month  old,  and  i^  so  prevalent  that,  from  one  courtynrd 
the  General  Hospital,  five  mothers  daily  left  their  families  whilat 
pursued  their  labours  in  the  fi^ctory.  Sometimes,  but  veiy  rarely, 
is  it  that  the  mother  leaves  her  children  to  go  out  to  work  from  choice 
— usually  she  is  impelled  to  go  from  a  real  or  supposed  inadequacy  of 
funds  I  this  may  anue  from  the  small  earnings  of  the  hnsbaiidi  from  a 
want  of  Btrict  economy  in  spending;  but  more  frequently  than  from 
all  other  causes  conjoined,  from  the  drinking  habits  of  the  father, 
whom  we  have  known  frequently  spend,  to  gratify  his  own  deiiraved 
taste,  a  moiety  of  hJa  earnings.  At  this  moment  we  doubt  not  there 
are  hujidrcds  of  families  in  our  town  living  in  indigeuce,  dirt,  and 
misery^  or  kept  from  absolnte  want  by  the  mothers  labourSj  the 
heads  of  which  do  or  might  mxm  amply  sufficient  to  keep  them  all  in 
a  state  of  comfort*  Incjuiry  will  naturally  be  made  here,  what 
becomes  of  the  ehitdren  during  the  absence  of  the  mother?  We  can 
btsat  illustrate  it  by  a  case  that  came  before  us  the  other  day.  A 
woman  who  had  formerly  worked  for  us  bad  two  children.  When 
she  came  to  work  she  left  them  with  a  woman  in  the  yard,  and  paid 
her  IS,  Ocl.  each.  In  the  morning  she  used  to  leave  their  food 
with  the  woman,  whilst  she  and  her  husband  took  theirs  with  them. 

Sick  and  saving  clubs  have  been  introduced  into  some  manufac- 
tories with  the  best  results.  The  trouble  is  but  small,  and  if  interest 
in  taken  Ijy  the  em  ploy  er^  they  will  be  found  of  great  advantage  to 
both  parties. 

The  secular  school  education  of  t]ie  largest  portion  of  the  females 
employed  in  our  ketones  does  not  extend  beyond  that  aSbrded  by 
infant  schools,  or  may  be,  in  some  few  instances,  by  evening  schools. 
All,  or  nearly  all  above  ten,  can  i^cadj  but  very  few  wiite,  and  those 
are  only  just  able  to  Mcrawl  their  names  and  numerals.  Seven  o'clock 
being  the  earliest,  eight  o^ctock  the  frequent,  and  oocasLonally  nine 
o'clock  the  houi-s  of  leaving  the  whop,  it  is  obvious  that  the  oppor- 
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tunity  is  small  for  acquiring  baowledgo  after  they  have  begtm  to 
work.  The  Salibath  school  is  the  principal  nieans  by  which  the  art 
of  reading  is  acquired  and  a  ta«te  for  it  continued ;  many  of  the 
girl  a  regulaily  attend  the  Sabbath  school  until  they  ai-e  eighteen  or 
twenty.  In  some  cases  the  Biisociationa  of  the  factory  are  opposed  to, 
and  neutralise  the  religioua  tenchinga  of  the  fc^abbathj  but  in  mai»y 
instances  they  have  a  contrary  iufluence, 

A  consideralde  diversity  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  moral  influence 
that  factory  laljour  has  ui>on  fenialea  generally ;  our  own  opinion  ia 
that  on  an  average  it  will  not  be  found  to  he  deteriorating,  and  that 
the  girls  and  women  who  work  in  our  maiiufactories  are  &m  moral^i 
religious,  and  self-denying  as  any  other  section  of  society  in  the  sazD# 
i-ank.  But  of  course  the  morals  of  a  manufactory  will,  to  a  large 
extent,  take  their  tone  from  the  clvaracter  and  liahits  of  the  employ ew 
and  overlookers.  A  careless,  depraved  master  influences  for  evil  it 
may  be  hundieds  of  workers^  and  a  vicious  foreman  or  toolmaker  may 
(mid  does  frequently)  demoralise  the  ten  or  fifty  workers  under  hit 
influence  or  direction.  The  nature  of  the  trades  have  also  much  to 
do  with  the  matter.  Tliose  wldch  are  cleanly  will  give  a  higher 
nioral  tone  to  the  hands,  and  a  large  nimiber  of  young  women  working 
together  seem  to  have  a  protective  interest  over  each  other's  conduct ; 
where  trades  are  dirty j  and  it  is  impossible  to  preserve  the  person  or 
dress  clean,  or  when  women  work  in  small  numbers  promiscuously 
with  men,  wo  shall  almost  be  sure  to  find  low  and  depraved  habits. 
During  the  last  few  yeai-s  a  gradual  amelioration  has  been  taking 
place,  and  is  undoubtedly  now  going  forward.  To  a  few  of  the  cai 
that  have  led  to  this  we  may  direct  attention.  The  introducticm 
new  trades,  which,  when  well  established,  give  higher  wages^  the 
erection  of  larger,  better,  and  more  convenient  shops,  the  conducting 
of  business  on  a  larger  scale,  which  is  always  an  advantage  to  the 
worker,  the  payment  of  wages  on  Fritlay  or  Saturday  mornings,  the 
Saturday  half-holiday,  the  general  diffusion  of  cheap  literature^  and 
the  establishment  of  factory  evening  schools,  we  believe  have  been  thi. 
chief  instruments.  The  annual  meetings^  rural  parties,  and  railwa; 
trips  have  also  had  their  share  of  iufluenoe.  Undoubtedly  mudi 
remains  to  he  done;  yet  we  feel  assured  that  the  conditibn  of  the 
worker  will  eventually  be  raised  not  only  without  injury,  but  with 
absolute  advantage  to  the  employer;  and  to  this  desirable  end  we 
believe  that  associations  such  as  the  present  conduce. 
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Mk.  Bray  said  in  all  departtuents  of  unskilled  labour  tbe^re  wu 

tendency  to  a  surjdue,  and  consequently,  we  found  tlie  setnpetmo 
market  in  this  country  overstocked  and  wages  lower,  in  projjortion 
to  what  they  would  purchase,  than  tliey  were  in  India  or  China.  !Owi 

•  A I  really  printed   and   pabliahed    in    full:-— TA<r   Hd%^rwil   Emplofmini    of 
R  vff**n,     Gbuj^lefl  Bray,  Coveutjy. 
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«li*o,  whose  labour  in  too  many  instaiacea  wm  oqimlly 
ovei^tockod  the  market,  ami  there  was  a  ciy  for  more 
room  for  women  to  work.  This  require meot,  he  presumed,  related 
prill  d  pally  to  middle-class  women,  b&  there  seemed  at  pre^nt  to  be 
no  lack  of  employment  in  the  skilled  departments  of  trade  and  manu- 
fiactnres.     Domestic  aervajita  were  scarce  and  dear. 

It  was  required  that  every  woman  should  be  able  to  get  her  own 
liying ;  that  she  should  not  be  obliged  to  sell  herseli^  either  in  a 
degrading  marriage  to  a  man  she  did  not  love  and  could  not  respect, 
or  in  miy  other  atill  more  degi^ading  sense,  Mn  Bennett,  of  Cbeap- 
aide,  had  lately  been  strongly^  and  atrennotialy  advocating  the  employ- 
ment of  women  in  the  watch  trade*  The  staple  tmdes  of  Coventry 
were  the  watch  trade  and  ribbon  trade.  In  one,^ — the  watch  trade, 
women  were  not  at  present  much  employed;  in  the  other, — the  ribbon 
ti*ade|,  they  were  eirtensively  employed.  This  furnished  an  opiJortunity 
of  comparing  the  population  dependent  upon  each  branch  of  industry, 
and  of  illustrating  the  effect  of  the  employment  of  women  under  such 
circumstances.  The  man  alone  in  the  w^atch  trade  could  earn 
as  much  as  the  man  and  woman  in  the  ribbon  trade ;  the  latter 
was  thus  no  pecuniary  gainer  by  the  work  of  his  wife.  The  econo- 
mical gain  to  the  country  might  be  about  a  farthing  a-yard,  or  gd, 
a- piece  on  the  widest  ribbons ;  which  &.rthing  a-jard,  twlded  to  the 
wages  of  the  weaver,  would  be  about  7*,  6d.  per  week^the  average 
earnings  of  the  woman ;  and  already  the  larger  power  looms^  lately 
introduced,  had  made  more  than  this  difference^ 

Among  the  effects  of  the  employment  of  women  he  had  observed — 
the  too  early  independence  of  young  girla  At  fourteen  or  fifteen 
years  of  age  they  would  earn  in  the  silk  or  trimming  departments  Ss. 
or  1  os»  a-week,  and  if  they  had  any  cause  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the 
conduct  of  their  pai^nts,  they  would  leave  them.  He  had  known  a 
young  girl  of  fifteen,  whoso  parents  objected  to  her  *  keeping  com- 
pany' with  a  nawy,  leave  home  and  take  lodgings  next  door.  Young 
girla  also  left  their  jmrenti^  in  the  country  and  came  into  the  town  to 
workj  and  soon  fell  into  bad  company,  the  atmosphere  of  public  opinion 
into  which  they  were  introduced  being  generally  opposed  to  steady 
conduct.  Another  effect  was  the  indiscriminate  mixing  of  the  sexes, 
which  too  soon  rubbed  out  all  natura!  modesty^  and  the  consequences  to 
morality  might  be  inferred.  If  in  faetories  the  majority  were  good, 
tliey  would  make  the  bad  better  j  but  where  the  majority  were  bad, 
they  soon  made  the  few  good  as  bad  as  themselves.  The  employment 
of  women  led  to  early  marriages ;  as  Mr.  Mill  says,  *  the  prudential 
restraint  on  marriage  is  usually  weak  when  the  only  conBeqnenee 
immediately  felt  is  an  impi'ovement  of  eircumatances.*  Under  these 
conditions,  there  was  genemlly  no  provision  made  :  no  savings,  and 
no  knowledge  of  what  constituted  a  home.  The  girl  ordinarily  had 
^pent  her  surplus  eai'nings  in  dress  and  casinos,  and  she  had  no 
knowledge  of  housekeepings  and  none  of  the  duties  of  maternity  ;  and 
the  conBeq^uence  of  this,  and  of  the  practice  of  leaving  the  children  to 
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go  to  work,  waa  a  fearful  infant  mortality— the  worst  effect  of  all, 
taking  iuto  consideratioo  the  T^eakened  constitutions^  ccusequent  upon 
this  ignorance  and  neglect^  of  those  that  remain  dl. 

The  Kegifitrar  assigned  prematurity,  or  natural  weakness,  and 
unhealthy  dwellings  and  sites,  as  a  great  <miuie  of  tkia  infant  mortality. 
The  medical  men,  when  called  together  by  the  Mayor  to  investigate 
th*i  cause,  laid  great  stress  upon  the  number  of  hours  that  the  inianta 
remained  unfed,  and  they  considered  tlie  hurry  of  the  mothers  on 
their  return  from  the  factor! a'?,  and  the  hasty  manner  in  which  they 
were  then  fed^  as  very  injurious  to  health.  In  connection  with  this 
inlant  mortality,  he  was  told  that  there  were  about  forty  young 
women  who  go  into  the  workhouse  every  year  to  be  confined,  not 
^ve  of  whose  infanta  live. 

The  persons  dependant  upon  the  ribbon  trade  m  the  city  and 
neighbouring  villages  were  about  25,000,  The  watchmakerSj  he  wu 
told,  were  about  2000  men  and  3000  apprentices.  About  150  women 
— wives  and  daughters  of  watchmakers — were  at  present  employed  in 
the  trade  in  subordinate  departments;  but  in  no  case  were  they 
employed  by  the  manufacturers  at  first  hand,  or  in  factories.  The 
women  thus  employed  must  continue  to  increase.  The  apprentices 
wei^  paid  4*.  ^d.  per  week ;  with  overwork  they  made  an  average  of 
^f.  per  week*  The  average  wages  of  the  men  were  25^  per  week 
The  watchmakers  were  generally  provident  in  theirhabits^  did  not  marry 
early,  kept  their  wives  at  home,  sent  their  children  to  school  till  the 
age  of  fourteen,  belonged  to  Building  Societies,  Freehold  Land  Socie- 
ties, and  Sick  Clubs,  and  were  otherwise  well  conducted.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  were  married  men  who  considered  that  their  wives 
ought  to  earn  something,  as  others  in  the  ribboa  trade  did,  and 
because  they  did  not,  left  but  a  small  part  of  their  wages  at  home, 
and  spent  the  much  larger  proportion  upon  themselves  in  dissipation. 
There  was  not  a  tenth  part  of  the  watches  made  id  this  count ly  that 
were  made  in  Switzerland.  Women  were  very  extensively  employed 
in  putting  watches  together  in  Switzerland,  but  it  was  pnncipally  al 
their  own  homes,  during  the  winter  months  of  the  year,  when  they 
had  no  out-door  occupation.  This  question,  of  the  employment  of 
women  in  the  watch  trade,  was  not  so  simple  as  it  at  first  appeared 
The  workmen  were  all  opposed  to  it^  because  they  knew  it  meant  moii& 
work  and  less  wages,  and  they  had  a  sort  of  instinctive  apprehensioii 
of  ita  evils.  Still,  watchmaking  consisted  principally  of  patting  the 
■various  parts  of  a  watch  together  which  were  made,  by  the  minute 
division  of  labour,  to  the  hand  ;  and  what  could  seem  a  more  proper 
occupation  for  a  family  of  unmarried  daughters  ?  and  what  was  to  \m 
done  with  young  women  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  twenty-onfii 
— a  time  of  all  others  in  which  occupation  was  most  desirable  f  It 
was  true  it  would  take  all  this  time  to  qualify  them  properly  for  thts 
after-business  of  life  ;  but  many  of  them  could  not  afford  to  give  this 
time  ;  it  would  be  too  expensive  an  education  for  them  ;  th^  must 
find  the  means  of  living  in  the  meantime.     Employment  at  some 
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tmcV  at  Borne,  or  m  some  weU-cooducted  factory,  for  munarried 
"women  and  widows,  would  seem,  then,  c^xactly  what  was  wanted.  The 
evils  mentioned  were  not,  indeed,  necessarily  a  part  of  such  work,  but 
no  doubt  belonged  in  great  part  to  the  peculiaiitiea  of  our  industrial 

fey^tem.  But  then  women  could  uot  work  at  tradei  and  mantifacto- 
lies  without  being  at  onco  absorbed  into  that  iadusti'ial  ayatem,  which 
took  no  account  of  sex  or  woman's  wants,  but  was  eansitively  and 
directly  governed  by  the  great  and  ineacorable  law  of  supply  and 
demand  Work,  however,  must  be  found  for  the  young  between  the 
B^eA  of  sixteen  and  twenty-one,^ — work  and  apprenticeship  to  some 
skilled  labour ;  and  to  what  extent  tkb  ought  to  include  women  was 
the  question  to  be  solved. 

Handing  over  to  women  the  departments  of  cooking  and  nursing, 
Mr*  Bray  said  the  latter  ought  to  be  a  scientific  profeaabn,  and  it 
wa3  time  the  race  of  Mrs.  Gamps  were  only  fossil  specimens^  Here 
a  medical  education  to  enable  the  nurse  the  better  to  aid  nature  and 
the  doctor  would  be  very  useful,  and  some  kind  of  medical  degree 
might  attend  it,  without  necessarily  asuumlng  the  masculine  M,D,, 
and  such  qualified  practitioners  might  perhaps  better  *  minister  to  the 
necessities  of  delicate  young  womanhood'  than  the  other  sex. 

Further,  he  thought  that  to  the  strength  of  man  belonged  Produc- 
tion— the  transforming  the  rough  and  raw  material  into  all  the  world 
required.  To  the  woman  l>elonged  the  ordering  and  administering  of 
these  thiugSj  ao  as  to  produce  the  greatest  economy  and  the  largest 
amount  of  enjoyment  at  home.  If  a  poor  mane's  wife  understood  thia, 
it  would  save  him  much  more  than  he  now  gets  by  her  earnings  either 
away  from  home  or  at  home.  At  present  she  did  not  know  how  to 
buy  food  economically  or  to  cook  it,  or  to  cut  out  clothes,  or  to  nurse 
and  attend  to  ohildren*s  comj>lftints,  or  to  do  anything  else  that  showed 
that  she  understood  the  art  of  living  happily  and  economically.  I  n  thus 
advocating  the  domestic  employment  of  women,  he  did  not  advocate 
^  their  dependence  upon  men :  what  he  contended  for  was  mutual 
^fe  dependence.  But  woraen*  they  were  told,  wanted  work,  and  6t/.  and 
^^  lA  arday  at  shirt-making  aiad  alopB  was  but  poor  pay ;  but  all  unskilled 
labour  was  badly  paid,  and  an  agricultural  labourer  got  little  more. 
Let  them  qualify  themselves  to  do  their  own  work  in  the  way  it 
ought  to  be  done,  and  the  supply  would  beget  the  demand.  If  a 
man^s  wife  went  out  to  work,  he  had  no  home ;  the  house  was  dirty^ 
the  children  uncared  for,  there  was  no  cookery,  no  comforti  and  the 
public- house  parlour  was  the  working-man*s  home.  The  tactory 
system,  and  the  way  in  which  women  were  employed  in  England, 
made  a  home  impossible,  and  with  it  went  every  social  and  moral 
tie;  The  only  thing  that  enabled  a  working*man  to  rise,  and  the 
foundation  therefore  of  all  his  other  virtues,  was  providence,  and  it 
was  in  a  home  that  this  must  have  its  aoiirce.  But  many  women, 
we  were  told,  had  no  homes,  and  wa  were  also  informed  (he  did  not 
know  on  what  authority)  that  forty-three  per  cent,  of  women  in 
England  and  Wales  at  the  age  of  twenty  and  upwards  were  unmarried, 
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But  if  those  who  had  no  homes  would  qualify  themielres  to  hdp 
those  that  had,  there  would  1>e  no  fear  that  their  quaMcations  would 
remain  idle,  be  uu appreciated,  or  badly  paid.  Let  them  improve  the 
quality  of  what  they  had  to  offer,  and  its  importance  would  be  reeo- 
f^niaed,  and  it  would  be  more  in  demand*  Still,  this  solution  of  the 
difficulty  would  not  satisfy  all*  They  wanted  to  be  iodepeudeut — 
they  wanted  to  earn  money  as  men  did ;  and  if  this  could  be  done  in 
departments  of  labour  peculiar  to  women,  and  con^ncsd  to  theoi,  it 
would  have  an  excellent  effect — it  would  raiae  the  value  and  im- 
portance of  woman  generally,  ajid  ensure  her  more  respect  and  often 
better  treatment  But  by  bringing  their  labour  into  competition 
with  men  in  the  already  over-stocked  labour  market,  they  dragged 
the  married  women  and  children  in  abo. 

Mr,  J,  Bennett,  of  Cheapaide»  said — *  No  factory  system  was  neoee- 
saiy  for  the  succeasftd  manufacture  of  that  very  beautifiil  little 
machine  (the  watch).  The  father  haa  but  to  teach  hia  own  daughters, 
wife,  and  female  relatives,  at  his  own  home,  and  then,  just  ^^  their 
leisure  euits,  thoy  can  perform  each  her  part  without  necessarily 
interfering  with  the  most  indispenBable  of  her  domestic  duti^^.'  If 
this  were  bo,  who  could  object?  But,  unfortunately,  the  daughtei^ 
wife,  and  female  relatives,  soon  got  involved  in  the  gi'eat  ocean  of  our 
industrial  system,  and,  to  keep  their  heads  above  water,  were  obliged 
to  work,  not  *  just  as  their  leisure  suited,^  but  unceasingly,  for  it  had 
been  found  impoasible  to  say  to  the  great  wave«  of  supply  and 
demand,  ^  thus  far  shall  you  go  and  no  further.'  With  half  the  work 
that  peculiarly  belonged  to  women,  from  constitution  and  eittmm* 
stances  undone,  aad  the  other  half  b^lly  done,  ho  was  not  prepared 
strongly  to  advocate  their  being  educated  to  trades,  manufacturefl, 
and  professions.  If  they  wanted  work,  it  appeared  to  him  thmt  such 
was  not  the  direction  in  which  it  should  be  sought. 
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TJie  Ea/dy  Closing  Movement — a  Practical  Inquiry  into  the 

Condition  ofcertmn  Sectimis  of  the  Overworktd  €lasB€$,    By 
John  Lilwall,  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Early  Clo»in} 

ABWciatmn. 

MS*  LILWALL  said,  In  treating  of  the  '  Early  Closing  Movement,* 
it  might  b©  well  to  state  at  the  outset  that  its  primary  mm  WM 
fourfold — An  abridgment  of  the  hours  of  employment  and  of  labour 
in  etJtfry dei>artment  of  industrial  life,  where  necessary;  the  relief iM 
tradesmen  and  their  assistants  from  the  drudgery  of  Sunday  titidi^fg 
the  promotion  of  an  carher  payment  of  wages  \  and  of  a  Satnrday  half- 
holiday  where  practicable.  The  %dier%&r  purposes  of  the  Society,  ikS 
the  result  of  the  attainment  of  these  objects^  wore  the  physical  improve- 
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ment)  mental  oultn]^^  aad  moml  elevEtion  of  the  clo&sea  intereflted. 
He  obould  enter  upon  a  consideration  of  the  first  of  these  objects  ; 
the  second  and  third  he  had  treated  of  elsewhere. 

Along  with  other  authentic  testimonj  to  the  condition  of  things 
"whioh  gave  rise  to  the  Earljr  Closing  Movement,  Mr*  Liiwall  furnished 
the  following  Btatemeut  from  a  persc^n  now  holding  a  responsible 
situation  in  a  city  establidiinent : — 

'  With  the  opening  spring  and  soon  altar  I  was  first  apprenticed, 
came  the  full  horror  of  the  late  hour  sjateoL  I  should  utterly  fail 
were  I  to  atteaipt  to  describe  my  sufferings,  and  the  cruel  treatment 
I  received  from  my  master*  We  began  preparing  for  business  at  six 
o^clock  in  the  morn  Lag,  and,  during  the  season,  never  closed  the  doors 
earlier  than  half-post  eleven  at  night.  On  Saturdays  we  rarely,  if 
ever^  got  done  before  two  o'clock — it  was  sometimes  two  or  three  before 
we  finished.  I  have  a  painful  recollection  that  1  huve  stood  in  the 
shop  (aitting  was  strictly  forbidden)  at  twelve  o^elock  at  nighty  folding 
up  articles,  when  I  have  fallen  asleep  with  the  goods  in  my  hands^ 
on  seeing  which  my  master  has  threatened  to  set  me  at  some  heavy 
work  to  keep  ray  eyes  open.  Such  was  the  treatment  I  received  after 
having  been  on  m.j  feet  eighteen  hours  out  of  the  twenty*fonr.  My 
bed  was  under  the  counter,  where  I  was  overrun  with  vermiii.  My 
master  would  not  mind  telling  any  number  of  falsehoods  of  the  most 
glaring  kind  to  a  customer,  looking  her  hard  in  the  face  all  the  time. 
My  brother  held  a  situation  in  Oxford-street,  about  fifty  doom 
o^  where  I  was  apprenticed,  and  I  have  heard  him  state  that  he 
has  many  times^  at  two  and  three  o^'clock  in  the  morning,  gone  up 
to  bed  scarcely  able  to  get  there,  and  been  obliged  to  seek  relief  from 
the  pain  arising  from  standing  ao  many  hours  by  placing  his  feet  in 
cold  water.' 

After  adducing  other  cases  of  equal  hardship,  Mr  Ldlwail  said, 
that  though  all  drapery  establishments  were  not  conducted  with  such 
reckless  disregard  of  the  health  and  comfort  of  young  men  and  women, 
far  too  many  were  at  that  period  of  the  character  illustrated  by  the 
cases  cited. 

It  would  be  admitted  that  it  was  high  time  that  some  decided 
measures  should  be  taken  to  inaugurate  a  more  humane  and  a 
more  Christian 4ike  state  of  things.  Hence  the  commencement  of 
the  Early  Clofltng  Movement  io  one  of  the  outer  western  districts  of 
London,  in  1838.  In  184  a  it  a^umed  a  metro|>olitan  cliaracter*  Tip 
to  tliia  time  iU  was  confined  to  the  drapery  trade.  Two  or  three  veal's 
subaequeutly  to  the  latter  date^  it  was  made  to  embrace,  as  at  pre- 
sent, every  department  of  industrial  life  where  the  hours  of  work 
were  needlessly  long*  The  earlier  payment  of  wages  was,  from  the 
first,  included  amongst  its  objects,  as  a  necessary  means  of  reducing, 
if  not  of  wholly  preventing,  late  Saturday  night  and  Sunday 
morning  shopping.  The  advocacy  of  a  Saturday  half-holiday,  and  of 
the  abolition  of  Sunday  tiding,  had  been  mure  recently  entered 
upon. 
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Notwithstanding  the  obvioias  and  preBsing  need  of  measures  to 
improve  the  coutlition  of  assistant  ti-adesmen,  the  originators  of 
the  Karl  J  Closing  Movement  encountered  motit  formidable  dif- 
ficulties in  prosecuting  their  undertaking.  Their  efforts  were 
looked  upon  with  great  suspicion  and  disfavouj  by  employ erB,  with 
a  few  honourable  exceptions.  Then  there  wa»  the  fear  expr^ied 
by  many  good  people  that  to  give  young  men  time  to  them0«l?ei 
would  be  to  'ruin  them  right  out;*  that,  in  fact,  no  descent 
person,  eapecially  no  respectable  womanj  would  be  safe  to  traverse  tht 
atreeta  if  shopmen  were  thus  ^  let  loos©/  But,  perhaps,  the  greatwt 
diaoouragemeut  arose  from  the  circumstance  that  the  majority  of  the 
suderers  themselves  kept  aloof  from  the  movement — some  frtMH 
timidity,  lest  its  beeoming  known  that  they  were  identified  with  it 
should  cost  them  their  situations;  othera,  from  the  idea  that  all 
efforts  to  improve  their  condition  must  prove  abortive;  and  another 
section  from  their  being  so  utterly  destitute  of  every  manly  and 
proper  feeling  that  there  was  no  inducing  them  to  gi%^e  the  buI 
ject  the  slightest  consideration.  In  epite  of  all  these  ob«t#d^ 
however,  the  originators  of  the  movement  persevered,  feeling 
that  a  cause  in  itself  so  righteotis  must  ultimately  triumph. 

In  course  of  time,  the  efforts  of  the  Association  accordingly 
were  found  to  tell.  A  few  houses  here  and  there,  in  the  dni|)ery 
line,  sympathisiog  with  the  exertions  that  were  being  mad% 
epeadily  began  to  adopt  an  earlier  hour  of  closing — presently  othen 
followed  ill  the  wake,  and,  ere  long^  other  tiwlea  began  to  fall  in  with 
the  anungement.  Thus  the  movement  has  pi-ogreaaed,  year  after 
year,  both  in  London  and  the  provinces,  till  at  length  a  very 
remarkable  improvement  in  the  hour  of  closing  has  taken  place  in 
numerous  departments  of  business.  The  drapery  trade — formerly  the 
latest  to  close,  and  now  amongst  the  earliest— perhaps  exhibits  most 
strikingly  the  influence  which  has  been  exercised  by  the  movement 
It  is  estimated  that  the  young  persons  employed  in  this  branch  of 
trade  are  now  released  throughout  the  year,  on  an  average,  fully  tw* 
hours  earlier  in  the  evening  than  formerly*  And  with  this  change^ 
happily,  others  have  taken  place  for  the  benefit  of  young  men.  &l* 
ploy  era,  as  a  body,  now  treat  them  with  consideration  and  kindness — 
the  arrangements  generally  of  retail  establishments  have  been  mors 
or  less  reorganized  and  made  comfortabla  As  the  result  of  this, 
a  feeling  of  mutual  respect  and  good- will  has  grown  up  l*etween  the 
present  employers  and  the  employed,  obviously  much  to  the  advantage 
of  both  classes. 

But  while  the  condition  of  certain  large  sections  of  the  iBduatrial 
classes  had  thus  been  improved,  there  were  yet  numerous  othef  bodiii 
of  the  people  whose  state  remained  most  deplorable,  as  regarded  their 
late  and  long  hours  of  toil  and  other  cognate  evils,  and  to  the  ame- 
lioration of  whose  condition  the  efforts  of  the  Early  Closing  Associa- 
tion would  hencetbrwarti  be  more  particularly  directed.  Referemse  wai 
here  more  es|>ecially  made  to  the  assistants  in  the   retail  provisioti 
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trade,  assistant  chemists,  assistant  drapers  in  the  lower  neighbour- 
hoods, milliners  and  dressmakers,  journeymen  bakers,  and  omnibus 
servants. 

He  said  the  state  of  the  milliner  and  dressmaker  was  truly  grievous, 
and  such  as  should  awaken  a  feeling  of  commiseration  in  every  manly 
breast,  as  might  be  gathered  from  the  following  statements  furnished  at 
a  recent  public  meeting  by  Mr.  R  D.  Grainger,  the  able  and  devoted 
Honorary  Secretary  of  the  '  Society  for  the  Aid  and  Benefit  of  Mil- 
liners and  Dressmakers.**' 

*  I  will  read  to  you,'  says  Mr.  Grainger,  '  in  a  very  few  words  what 
is  the  state  of  things  in  this  present  year  of  Christ,  1856.  This  evi- 
dence was  taken  by  the  responsible  manager  of  our  Association  during 
the  present  fieishionable  season,  from  the  lips  of  the  sufferers  them- 
selves. I  have  the  names  of  the  employers  and  of  the  witnesses,  but, 
for  obvious  reasons,  I  cannpt  submit  them  to  this  meeting;  but  I  state 
the  facts  on  my  character.' 

'No.  I.  The  establishment  of  Madame  ,  a  French  lady. 

Begin  to  work  at  eight  in  the  morning,  and  go  on  to  eleven,  twelve, 
one,  two,  three,  and  sometimes  four  at  night. 

'  No.  2.  An  English  lady.  They  are  about  upon  a  par,  from  six 
in  the  morning  till  twelve  at  night,  or  eighteen  hours. 

*  No.  3.  Madame y  another  French  lady.     Work  from  seven 

or  eight  in  the  morning  till  twelve,  one,  two,  and  three  next  morning.  * 

'  Mark  these  hours;  consider  this  labour,  from  fifteen  to  sixteen  or 
seventeen  hours  a  day,  and  a  large  part  carried  on  by  gaslight,  which 
is  most  hurtful  to  the  eyes.     Now,  as  to  meals :  these  delicate  young 
women,  who  have  usually  their  breakfast  before  commencing  work, 
are  obliged  to  eat  their  dinner  as  quickly  as  possible,  generally  occu- 
pying only  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  minutes.     Then,  as  to  tea,  ten 
or  fifteen  minutes  is  often  all  that  is  allowed.  .....  Not  a  night 

passes  but  some  of  these  poor  sufferers  £ednt  at  their  toil;  and  nothing 
can  confirm  more  strongly  the  cruelty  of  the  system  than  the  fact 
given  in  evidence  before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  that 
though  this  fainting  is  of  a  most  deadly  kind,  it  is  yet  so  common, 
and  the  haste  so  great,  that  the  poor  girls  are  often  left  to  recover  as 
best  they  may.' 

The  following  extract  is  part  of  a  touching  narrative  which  Mr. 
LUwall  recorded  from  the  dictation  of  the  young  person  whose  suf- 
ferings it  unfolds : — 

'  The  fowrth  week  it  was  much  the  same,  till  Friday,  when  we  com- 
menced work,  as  usual,  at  eight  o'clock,  and  went  on  till  between  four 
and  five  on  the  following  morning.  It  was  near  five  when  we  went 
to  our  bedrooms.  During  the  day  we  had  our  meals  as  usual  At 
midnight  we  had  a  cup  of  coffee  brought  us.     I  am  sure  something 
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improper  was  put  into  it  to  keep  us  awake,  as  when  we  went  to  bed 
none  of  us  could  sleep,  which  was  invariably  the  case  after  having 
coflfee  at  midnight;  whereas  the  coflfee  which  was  given  us  those 
nights  when  we  could  retire  to  bed  at  eleven  or  twelve  o'clock  never 
produced  this  effect.  The  young  lady  who  lay  with  me  said,  on  the 
particular  morning  referred  to,  *  What  shall  we  do  till  eight  o'clock, 
as  we  cannot  get  to  sleep)'     We  walked  about  the  room  till  six 

o'clock,  when  I  went  out  and  called  upon  my  sister  at  .     The 

other  young  persons  (with  the  exception  of  one  who  managed  to  sleep 
an  hour  or  so)  endeavoured  to  employ  themselves,  some  by  writing, 
others  by  lockings  over  their  boxes,  and  such  like,  till  breakfast;  after 
which  we  continued  working  till  twelve  o'clock.  This  was  Saturday 
night.  Five  of  us  occupied  one  bedroom.  The  apartment  was  very 
small  and  close — ^very  close — and  not  clean.  The  ceiling  was  so  low, 
that  when  I  stood  upright,  tip-toe,  I  could,  by  a  slight  additional 
movement  of  the  body  upwards,  touch  it  with  my  hand.  We  were 
so  crowded,  moreover,  that  we  could  not  all  move  about  and  dress  at 
one  time;  and  what  made  it  still  worse,  it  adjoined  another  room  in 
which  two  others  slept.  These  young  persons  were  so  cramped  for  space, 
that  they  literally  could  scarcely  move.  They  were  obliged  to  have  the 
door  kept  open  that  led  into  our  room,  or  they  must  have  been  stifled, 
as  there  was  no  other  way  of  their  getting  air.  We  were  thus,  as  it  were, 
seven  persons  sleeping  in  one  apartment.  In  their  little  room  there 
was  no  fireplace;  in  ours  there  was,  but  there  was  a  chest  of  drawers 
against  it,  for  which  there  was  no  space  in  any  other  part  of  the 
room. 

*As  I  have  before  said,  on  the  Saturday  of  my  fourth  week's 
residence  in  this  establishment,  wo  left  off  work  at  twelve  o'clock  at 
night.  I  made  up  my  mind  that  I  would  not  work  later  that  niglit, 
come  what  would.  Indeed,  I  felt  that  I  could  not  do  another  stitch. 
During  the  afternoon  and  evening,  as  it  was,  I  had  to  leave  the  work- 
room several  times,  to  try  to  get  relief  by  dnnking,  and  by  washing 
my  face  and  forehead  with,  cold  water.  We  also  had  a  smelling- 
bottle  on  the  table,  or  wo  never  could  have  kept  awake.  After 
retiring  to  my  bodi-oom,  I  was  in  such  a  feverish  state  as  to  be 
obliged  to  apply  wot  linen  to  my  head.  On  the  Sunday  morning, 
when  I  awoke,  my  tongue  was  so  swollen  that  I  could  not  speak. 
My  eyes,  also,  were  so  bad  that  I  could  not  see ;  and  I  was  obliged  to 

be  helped  out  of  bed I  am  very  sorry  (she  adds)  I  ever 

entered  the  dressmaking  business 

*  I  believe  the  case  that  I  have  narrated  respecting  myself  is  by  no 
means  an  exceptional  one;  there  are  numerous  other  London  esta- 
blisliments  quite  as  bad,  and  even  worsa' 

Mr.  Lilwall  adduced  additional  statements  and  incidents  illustra- 
tive of  the  grievances  of  the  dressmakers  and  milliners,  adding, 
as  his  opinion,  that  it  was  the  imperative  duty  of  thoughtful  persons 
of  all  classes  to  consider,  without  delay,  the  best  means  for  their 
relief,     lie  then  passed  on  to  unfold  the  privations  of  the  Journeymen 
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BiLSEBS,  when  he  aubmittedj  on  the  authority  of  Dr*  Giiyj  of  King's 
College  Hospital,  the  following  statement : — 

A.  W.  works  from  eleven  o'clock  at  night  till  ^y^  o'clock  the  next 
eTaning,  with  au  occasional  internal  of  an  hour  and  a  halfj  being 
eighteen  houra 

J*  E*  hegina  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  and  worka  till  six  or  seven 
the  next  evening,  but  sometimes  gets  a  short  nap  of  one  or  two  hotu*s. 
This  makes  nineteen  or  twenty  hours. 

T.  W.  works  twenty  hours  at  a  time,  on  an  average. 

J.  R  begins  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  and  leaves  oif  work  at  eight 
o*clock  in  the  evening.  He  sometimes  gets  one  or  two  hours'  sleep 
on  the  board,  and  soraetinies  has  two  leisure  hours  from  four  to  six 
in  the  afternoon.  This  makes  twenty-one  hours  of  continuous  occu- 
Ijation,  with  irregular  intervals  of  I'est, 

E,  C,  has  ofben  begun  work  on  Thursday  night  at  eleven  o'clock, 
continued,  without  rest  or  sleep,  till  one  o'clock  on  Sunday, 
inning  again  on  Sunday  evening  at  eleven  o'clock-  This  poor 
fellow,  then,  workefl  no  less  than  sixty-two  hours  on  the  stretchj  and 
after  an  interval  of  ten  hours,  had  to  begin  again, 

A  large  proportion  of  the  journeymen  bakers  in  London  work 
from  eighteen  to  twenty  hourss  ^v  day,  and  many  of  them,  at  the  end 
of  the  week,  for  two  entire  days  iu  snceesHioiL 

Mr.  Li  1  wall  added  that  the^e  poor  men  suffer  from  a  host  of  other 
evUs,  the  most  glaring  of  which  arose  from  the  badly  ventilated  state 
of  the  dungeons  where  they  spend  so  lai*ge  a  portion  of  their  lives, 
or  rather  of  their  existence,  for  it  was  a  miJinomer  to  my  these 
unhappy  persona  live  at  all,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term*  The 
following  memoranda,  also  fnmiihed  by  Dr.  Guy,  would  serve  ta 
allow  what  worse  than  hovels  many  of  the  London  bakehouses  are : — 

I.  Under  ground — two  ovens — no  daylight — no  ventilation—very 
hot  and  sulphurousL 

3*  Under  ground — ^no  daylight — often  flooded — very  bad  amellsh— 
overrun  with  rats — no  ventilation, 

3-  Under  ground — two  ovens — no  daylight- — very  hot  and  iul- 
phurous — low  ceiling — no  ventilation  but  what  comes  from  the  doors 
— very  large  businesi. 

4.  Under  ground — ^three  ovens — use  gas  at  all  times — ^very  hot  and 
Bulphuroua. 

5.  Under-ground  bakehouse — very  dark — obliged  to  use  gaa — not 
high  enough  for  a  man  five  feet  nine  inches  to  stand  upright  in. 

Mr.  Lilwall  next  described  the  condition  of  the  Osti^iBUS  Ser- 
vants* Me  stated,  that  some  time  since  he  called  together  a  numlier 
of  these  men,  and  took  down  their  statements,  using  every  means  to 
arrive  at  the  trutlL  The  following  is  an  average  caacj  selected  from 
several  others  v — 

A  coachman  examined:— There  are  10,000  persons  employed  as 
coachmen  and  conductors  of  Metrnpolitau  omnibuaea.  Commences 
work  at  ten  in  the  morning,  finisheti)  at  twelve  at  night,     YL^^  alto- 
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getlier  only  forty  minutes  allowed  for  meals.  Has  no  other  respite 
during  the  whc>le  day*  All  week  days  are  alike,  and  Sundays  also 
during  the  sumiBer  season.  E-ims  one  jouni<jy  leas  on  BtmdayB  duiing 
the  winter ;  this  admits  of  a  little  time  for  rest,  but  not  for  attending 
a  place  of  divine  worship, 

Evils  of  Protracted  L^BOint — Mr.  Lilwall  then  remarked  that 
the  By  ate  m  under  w^hich  the  omnihus  servants  and  the  joumeymeu 
bakers  groan  roust  have  a  most  demoralizing  and  niinoua  effect  on 
them,  must  be  obvious  to  all  As,  however,  the  evU  results  of 
protractetl  labour  in  shops  may  not  be  bo  apparent,  it  was  neoeaeaiy 
to  consider  these  bo  mew  bat  more  fully, — this  investigation  would 
also  more  or  leas  apply  to  the  labour  of  the  dressmaker  s  workrooDi. 
And,  first,  as  regarded  the  physical  evils. 

Physicians  of  the  first  eminence,  amongst  whom  were  Drs.  Hodgkin 
and  Bluudell,  had  given  it  in  evidence  before  a  Committ^ae  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  that  the  human  frame  cannot  endurt^, 
without  injury,  more  than  ten  hours  of  labour  daily,  exclusLire  of 
the  time  occupied  by  meals^  even  under  the  moat  favourable  car* 
cumsUnces. 

Mr.  Thaokrahj  in  Lis  celebrated  work  on  the  effect  of  the  pnncipal 
trades  and  professions  upon  health  and  longevity,  states  tliat  *  The 
atmospiiere  which  sho]»kceper8  breathe  is  eontauiinated ;  air  with  ita 
vital  principles  so  diminished  that  it  cannot  decarbonize  the  blood,  nor 
fully  excite  the  nervous  system.  Hence  shopkeepers  are  pale,  dys- 
peptic, and  subject  to  affections  of  the  lieart.  They  dnig  on  a  sickly 
cxJstence,  die  before  the  proper  end  of  life,  and  leave  a  progeny  like 
them  selves.'  Dr.  Lankest-er,  upon  the  authority  of  Government  papers^ 
states  that  *  There  is  in  the  metropolis  a  sacritice  of  a  thous&nd  lives* 
annually  through  the  practice  of  keeping  in  ehop  for  a  longer  period 
than  the  human  cons^titution  can  bear.  But  this  is  not  all  Where 
a  thousand  persons  die  from  this  cause,  at  leaat  eight  times  that  numlter 
suffer  ill  health  from  it*  Dr.  W,  Vesalius  Pettigrew  (a  phyaician  to 
whom  Mr.  Lilwall  Baid  the  Early  Closing  Association  was  under  s|jwiid 
obligation)  is  of  opinion  that  the  actual  sacrifiee  of  life  is  much 
greater  than  that  stated  by  l>r.  Lankester,  inasmuch  as  the  cah 
culatioUB  of  the  latter  take  cognizance  only  of  those  who  die  witliia 
the  precincts  of  London,  whereas  a  large  number  of  the  victims  are 
known  to  return  to  the  country  and  die  at  their  own  homeg,  Dr» 
Stevens,   of  St    Luke's   Lunatic   Asylum,   observes; — 'It   may  bi 

STATED  WITH  OREAT  CONKIDE^JCB  THAT  A  PROUFIG  CAUSE  FQK  TEX 
RAPID  AND  EXTENSIVE  INCREASE  OF  IN  SANITY  IN  THIS  COU19TET  IS  TO 
BE  FOUND  IH  THE  UNCEASING  TOIL  AND  ANXIETY  TO  WHICH  THEWORRIVO^ 

CLASSES  ARE  SUBJECTED.     This  causG  developing  the  di^^ase  in  tb« 


•  Thj»  Btatement  wae  m»4e  when  the  EarW  dosing  Afitocifction  bad  not  mtl 
with  tfae  BUc:)De9A  which,  haa  iin^e  nmrked  its  eaorts  ;  it  may  be  Assumedp  now  lltti 
the  Ijvte  hour  system  is  li^s  picyaltiiit,  that  ite  ravAgea  are  dimiubh^d  in  »  pi^ 
portiunate  degr^. 
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e%istmg  generation,  or  wliat  is  quite  m  frequently  the  case,  tr&ns* 
mitting  to   the   off^priiig    idiotcf,  insanity,   or    aome  imperfeetlj'- 

deyeloped  seDBorium  or  nervous  system.  The  agitated,  overworked, 
and  harassed  |mrent  is  not  in  a  oonditioti  to  transmit  a  healiliy  brain 
to  his  child/ 

Referring  more  particularly  to  the  pliysieal  effects  of  the  late 
and  long  hours  of  work  on  the  dreaSMakers  and  milliners,  Sir  Jamea 
Clarkj  physician  to  Her  Majesty,  says: — ^*The  mode  of  life  of  thefje 
poor  girla  is  sucli  as  no  oonstitution  could  long  bear,  A  mode  of  life 
more  completely  calculated  to  destroy  human  health  could  scarcely  be 
devised/  Dr.  Hamilton  Roe  and  Dn  Hodgkin  give  similar  testi- 
mony ;  and  Mr.  Dalrymple,  of  the  Ophthalmic  Hospital,  saya  that  all 
forms  of  ocular  disease  are  thus  produced,  from  simple  irritation  to 
complete  blindness. 

The  fiill  measure  of  the  physical  evils  of  the  general  late  hour 
system  cotild^  however,  only  be  appreciated  by  marking  the  eoncluJing 
sentence  in  the  evidence  of  Dr,  Stevens  and  in  that  of  Mr,  Thackrah* 
The  same  i>oint  was  dwelt  up^n  by  Dr.  James  Copland,  who  states:^ 
*  These  evils  are  not  ooniined  to  the  immediate  sufferers,  but  are 
transmitted  to  the  children  and  the  children's  chiltiren,  and  even  to 
the  Bfth  and  sixth  generation,  if,  indeed^  the  oSfitpnng  extend  so  far, 
which  is  rarely  the  caaa* 

Mr,  Thwaites  (President  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works) 
states  :^^  I  have  long  felt  an  ardent  attachment  to  the  Early  GioBtng 
Movement.  I  have  myself  experienced  what  thousands  are  now 
angering  from  the  late-hour  system.  When  I  first  came  to  London 
1  was  in  a  state  of  the  moat  robust  health ;  I  did  not  undei'stand 
what  the  *  nervous  system*  was  j  I  did  not  know  what  fear  was;  I 
felt  that  I  had  all  that  animal  power  which  would  bring  me  through 
the  difficulties  of  life  ;  but  T  have  now  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that 
I  am  aeriou.'^ly  and  permanently  injured  by  that  late-hour  system 
which  we  are  now  condemning/  Employ ei-s  of  known  intelligence 
and  reapectability  had  given  testimony  to  the  same  e fleets  as  the  result 
of  personal  experience,  Mr*  Maylard,  Borough  (late  Maylard  and 
Pole),  also  states  ; — '  I  feel  very  warmly  on  this  subject,  suffering  as 
1  do,  a  great  affliction,  in  consequence  of  having  been  exposed  in 
early  life  to  that  abominable,  that  wicked,  that  unchristian  late-hour 
system.  *  ♦  ♦  Although  for  the  last  twenty  years,  as  an 
employer,  I  have  not  been  subject  to  the  system,  I  still  feel,  and 
always  shall  feel,  the  effects  produced  by  it  on  my  constitution  in 
former  years.'  Mr,  Hitchcock,  Si  Paul's  Churchyard^  observes  i 
— '  If  there  were  time,  I  could  bring  before  you  some  appalling 
facts  illustrative  of  the  pernicious  and  destructive  effects  of 
the  late-hour  system.  In  my  own  immediate  circle  I  liave  known 
several  emjdoyers  who,  in  the  very  prime  of  life,  nay,  who  had  not 
even  reached  the  prime  of  life,  have  sunk  into  ment^d  imbecility 
and  a  premature  grave  by  undue  and  unremitting  application  to  busi- 
ne^.     Suffice  it  to  say,  that  if  a  committee  should  be  found  necossary 
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in  either  House  of  Parliament,  to  take  evidence  on  the  subjeot,  a 
most  overwhelming  number  of  such  painful  cases  could  be  brought 
before  it.' 

On  the  intellectual  evils  of  the  system,  Mr.  Lilwall  remarked  that 
unless  attention  be  given  to  the  cultivation  of  the  mental  fiEunilties 
after  young  persons  leave  school,  what  has  been  previously  learnt  will, 
for  the  most  part,  be  forgotten  ;  and  the  mind,  instead  of  developing 
its  powers  and  expanding,  will  become  dwarfed  and  shrivelled.  Isfow, 
it  was  obvious  that  persons  daily  employed  from  an  early  hour  in  the 
morning  till  nine  or  ten  o'clock  at  night,  were  not  in  a  position  to 
devote  themselves  to  any  course  of  improving  study.  Indeed,  by  the 
time  they  got  free,  the  lecture  was  over,  and  the  laterary  Institution 
about  being  closed.  But  supposing  the  case  of  a  strong  and  irrepres- 
sible love  for  reading,  and  that  a  young  man  to  gratify  this  feeling 
remained  at  home  after  business  was  ended ;  having  to  sustain  so 
many  hours  of  labour  in  an  impure  atmosphere,  and  without  even  the 
relicdf  of  change  of  position,  he  would  be  likely  to  select  that  class  of  books 
which  would  administer  poison  rather  than  nutriment  to  the  mind. 
Then,  again,  there  was  nothing  in  the  employments  themselves  which 
were  under  consideration  to  store  or  elevate  the  mind — ^their  influence 
was  rather  to  narrow  the  range  of,  and  to  enfeeble,  the  mental  powers. 
A  further  important  consideration  was,  that  the  assistants,  alike  of  the 
work-room  and  the  shop,  were  generally  exposed  to  that  protracted 
labour  at  that  particular  period  which,  for  purposes  of  mental  dis- 
cipline and  the  acquirement  of  useful  knowledge,  was  the  most  impor- 
tant of  their  lives.  A  course  of  study  commenced  at  an  early  age, 
besides  tending  to  protect  the  individual  from  frivolous  and  dangerous 
temptations,  was  likely  afterwards  to  be  kept  up,  and  might  prove  only 
second  to  religion  as  a  solace  in  the  evening  of  life.  But  it  was  well 
known  that  to  be  continued  in  after  days,  or,  indeed,  to  be  of 
any  enjoyable  or  practical  value  at  all,  mental  pursuits  must  be 
begun  when  the  spirit  of  inquiry  was  active,  the  mind  fresh  and 
vigorous,  the  memory  retentive,  and  before  other  counteracting 
habits  were  formed. 

Mr.  Lilwall  observed,  that  much  might  be  said  on  the  subject  of  the 
domestic  evils  of  the  late-hour  system  ;  it  excluded  the  '  assistant' 
from  his  circle  of  friends  and  relatives,  robbed  the  tradesman — being 
a  father — of  the  pleasure  of  intermingling  with  his  family,  excepting 
to  a  very  limited  extent,  and  threw  the  home  education  of  the 
children  wholly  upon  the  mother,  instead  of  its  being  shared  by  the 
direct  superintendence  of  both  parents.  But  unquestionably  the 
most  to  be  lamented  were  the  moral  and  spiritual  evib  of  the  system 
under  review. 

The  mind  of  man — ever  active — if  not  disciplined,  and  employed 
on  proper  objects,  was  almost  sure  to  become  corrupted,  and  to  seek 
gratification  in  some  sensual,  or  at  least  unworthy  pursuit  Men 
who  had  been  deprived  of  the  o))port\mity  of  reading,  or  of  other- 
wihe  becoming  familiar  with  the  thoughts  and  reasonings  of  superior 
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,  and  ©specially  with  Holy  Writ,  and  wlio  biwi  pniciically 
^maticaltj  been  forbicHeii  access  to  places  of  vjrtnous  and 
piirifyiBg  resort^  were  not  likely  to  Imve  an  elevated  conception  eitlier 
of  life  in  general,  or  of  personal  duty  and  responsibility  Ajtd« 
further,  [lereona  wbo  were  so  occupied  in  bnsinesa  as  to  be  precluded 
during  tbe  week  from  part icipti ting  in  tbo^  reci^eationa  which  were 
natnraliy  yearned  for  by  yonng  men,  wei'e  almost  certain  to  seek  them 
on  Sundays,  and  thus  neglect  thoae  higher  duties,  the  performance  of 
which  even  serious  persons  found  neceasary  to  sustain  the  vitality  of 
the  Christian  life.  But^  to  deal  with  actual  facta,  it  was  an  undoubted 
truth  that  during  the  period  when  the  late^honr  system  was  most 
prevalent,  asaiatantntradesmen  were  notorious  for  their  negloot  of 
public  worship,  and  for  their  dissipation  ;  and  it  may  confidently  bo 
affirmed  airuilar  results  would  still  be  found  in  a  modified  degree  in 
the  ciiao  of  existing  late-hour  establish  me  uta. 

On  the  pectmiary  a»spects  of  the  question,  Mr,  Lilwall  remarked,  if 
persons  would  only  thoughtfully  consider  the  injuries  which  were 
oecasioued  by  protracted  labour,  they  would  be  ready  to  confess  that 
no  mei-e  pecuniaiy  gain,  however  largei,  could  compensate  for  them. 
Indeed,  he  would  almost  be  content  to  rest  the  settlement  of  the 
question  upon  one  ground  alone — the  physic^.  If  persons  only 
Uiought  for  a  moment  of  the  inastdmable  value  of  healthy  how  utterly 
empty  aU  other  earthly  bleasingg  became  when  that  had  gone,  and  how 
fearful  were  the  I'avagt^  made  upon  it  by  means  of  unduly  prolonged 
labour,  scarcely  ^aij  mere  monetary  sacrifice  could  he  rationally 
deemed  too  great  in  order  to  the  suppi^ession  of  a  system  from  which 
ftroae  so  grave  an  evil^ — an  evil  which,  as  had  been  stated  by  a  very 
high  authority,  is  not  confined  to  the  immediate  sufferers,  *but  is 
trMismitted  to  their  children,  and  children*^  clnldren,  and  even  to  the 
fifth  and  sit:th  genemtion,  if,  indeed,  the  offspring  extend  so  far,  whicJi 
la  rarely  the  case/  Kow,  if  the  system  under  consideration  were  thus 
attended  with  such  disastrous  consequences  as  to  render  its  abolition 
expedient,  at  all  monetary  haaards,  how  strong  must  be  the  argument 
for  its  removal,  if  it  can  be  shown  that  the  system  is  a  pecuniary 
mistake^  scarcely  less  than  a  moral  and  physical  evil*  With  regard  to 
ahops^  nothing  could  be  plainer  than  that  long  and  late  hours  of  busi^ 
ness  were  unnecessary,  and,  taking  this  branch  of  business  as  a  whole, 
a  positive  loss.  On  the  one  hajid,  they  in  no  appreciable  degree,  if  at 
all,  increased  the  amount  of  trade  of  the  community,  as  the  staple  pur- 
chases of  a  people  were  regulated  by  their  actual  or  fancied  wants,  taken 
in  connexion  with  their  means  of  supplying  those  wants,  and  not  by  the 
hour  at  which  shops  were  cIoweA  By  shutting  up  early,  therefore, 
business  would  not  be  lessened  but  only  concentrated  ;  whereas  by 
extending  the  hours  late  into  the  evening,  employers  entailed  on  them- 
selves a  wasteful  expenditure  in  the  article  of  gas,  and  lo^t  much  in 
the  reduced  value  of  the  services  of  their  assistants,  who,  from  very 
exhau^stion,  were  less  efficient  than  they  would  be  were  their  houi^  of 
employment  reasonably  restricted.     Kor  does  early  closing  neqesaitala 
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any  angmentation  of  their  nmnben,  as,  though  required  to  be  always  in 
attendance,  in  the  majority  of  instances  half  their  present  time  is 
occupied  in  waiting  for,  rather  than  on,  customers.  No  doubt  indi- 
vidual tradesmen  may  sometimes  swell  their  returns  by  means  of  the 
late-hour  system  ; — when  by  keeping  open  later  than  others,  they 
Buooeeded  in  alluring  some  of  their  neighbours*  customers.  But  the 
possibility  of  acquiring  profit  by  so  dishonourable  a  means  as  this, 
could  not  properly  be  urged  as  an  objection  to  the  argument,  that  the 
late-hour  system,  as  a  system,  is  pecuniarily  disadvantageous.  He 
next  came  to  the  subject  of  protracted  labour,  as  contradistinguished 
from  shop  employment.  And  here  the  result  is  found  to  be  much 
the  same.  Whihst  man  was  endowed  with  faculties  of  mind  which 
gave  him  dominion  over  all  created  objects,  animate  and  inanimate, 
and  with  powers  of  body  equal  to  the  exigencies  of  every  lawful  and 
needful  occasion,  yet  it  had  pleased  that  great  Being  by  whom  they 
were  given  to  limit  those  fitculties  and  powers.  It  was  obvious,  there- 
fore, that  any  and  all  attempts,  systematically,  to  force  nature  beyond 
the  prescribed  bounds,  must  not  only  be  offensive  to  the  Creator, 
but  prove  utterly  alK)rtive.  Any  person  requiring  demonstration 
of  the  truth,  may  obtain  it^  if  he  will,  by  experimenting  on  himself 
I^et  a  man,  for  instance,  devote  himself  with  all  possible  assiduity  to 
his  calling  for  ten  hours  daily  (exclusive  of  the  time  occupied  by 
meals),  for  three  or  four  consecutive  months.  Let  him  afterwards 
for  a  like  number  of  months  apply  himsdf  to  his  avocation  with  similar 
exclusiveness,  for  twelve  hours  per  day,  and  he  will  find  the  actual 
result  much  the  same,  with  the  one  important  difference,  that  the 
extra  two  hours  of  daily  labour  had  been  unproductive,  and  there- 
fore wasted.  Let  him  then  make  a  third  experiment,  and  work  with 
all  his  might  for  fourteen,  or  if  he  choose,  sixteen  hours  per  day ;  let 
him  again  com|)aro  notes,  and  he  would  find  that  he  accomplished 
more  actual  work,  and  that  of  a  better  kind,  in  the  ten  hours  than  in 
the  fourteen  or  sixteen.  He  would  thus  discover,  if  for  the  first  time, 
that  the  amount  and  quality  of  work  done  depended  more  on  the 
energy  and  concentration  of  powers  brought  to  bear  on  it,  than  upon 
the  length  of  hours  which  it  occupies.  Mr.  Lilwall  then  cited  the 
following  evidence  which  he  thought  conclusively  proved  the  sound- 
ness of  the  theory  above  propounded. 

Dr.  Southwood  Smith  says  : — *  I  have  been  favoured  by  an  influ- 
ential house  in  the  print  trade  with  an  inspection  of  those  books 
which  show  the  rates  of  production  in  their  printing  machines  during 
a  period  of  four  months,  at  a  period  when  they  worked  unusual 
hours,  namely,  fifteen  hours  a  day,  under  peculiar  press  of  business. 
Now,  I  particularly  request  you  to  observe  the  results  :  the  machines 
never  stopped  from  morning  till  night,  and  there  was  no  intermission 
at  the  dinner  hour.  From  the  beginning  of  the  first  month  to  the 
middle  of  the  second,  the  prodxiction  kept  very  steady,  scarcely 
varying  from  week  to  week,  with  a  comparatively  small  proportion  of 
spoiled  work.     Towards  the  end  of  the  second  month  a  gradual  de- 
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croftBe  in  the  prcKlucttoa  of  the  machinea  waji  peroeptiblej  attended 
lij  an  in  creased  proportioa  of  Rjioiled  work.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
third  month  and  throughout  the  iburth,  the  product  ion  of  the 
jnaohLnca  arrived  at  its  minimum^  and  the  proportiou  of  aiM>iled  i^ork 
at  its  maximiiM,  The  pi'o|K>rtion  of  spoiled  work  from  the  beginning 
of  the  tirst  to  the  end  of  the  fourth  month,  actually  doubled  itself^ 
whOat  the  actual  px'od notion  of  the  machinea  docreajsed  from  loo  to 
90  per  cent,  duinng  the  same  time.  In  fact,  the  amount  of  spoiled 
work  increased  to  such  an  alarming  degree,  that  the  paitnein^  fult 
thamselvei  compelled  to  shorten  the  hours  of  labour,  and  as  soon  as 
the  alteration  was  made  the  amount  of  spoiled  work  sunk  to  its 
previous  level ;  the  men  were  paid  excellent  wages,  and  there  was 
no  motive  on  their  jjart  to  produce  this  result.  Now,  here  m 
oertaiiily  a  remarkable  testimony  ;  here  is  evidence  taken  from  the 
employerEi  themselvea^  to  show  tliat  excesaive  labour  defeats  its  own 
object  * 

Monsieur  Levilly  of  23,  George-street,  Hanover-square,  affords  Mr. 
Lit  wall  the  following  statement  i — *  When  in  Farie,  some  years  ago,  I 
was  foreman  in  one  of  the  largest  housea  there — a  manufacturing 
jeweller^s;  there  wei*©  two  foremen  and  a  director.  We  made  an  ex- 
perim(jnt ;  during  thr^ee  months  I  did  not  allow  mj  workmen  to  work 
at  nighti*  Now  my  colleague  (the  other  foreman)  used  *  de  veiUer^  (to 
do  overwork)  two  or  threCj  occasionally  four  times  during  the  week.  He 
would  have  his  men  work  two  hours  extni;  and  when  at  the  end  of  the 
quarter  we  comfjared  the  work  done  respectively  by  his  men  and 
mine,  we  found  that  my  work  was  more  than  bis  by  nearly  a  thirtt 
Now  the  men  were  of  the  same  capacity  or  talent ;  I  should  as  soon 
bave  taken  his  as  mine ;  we  had  each  the  same  number  also  :  I 
think  it  was  eighteen.  We  looked  into  matters  carefully,  and  this 
was  the  result.* 

IjOrd  Bhafteabury  states  : — *  The  late  Mr.  Samuel  Fielden,  the  most 
true  and  the  most  zealous  friend  of  the  operative  claasee  I  ever  kuew, 
himself  very  nearly  the  greatest  mill-owner  and  occupier  of  labour  in 
Europe,  brought  into  active  operation  ali  the  principles  of  the  Ten 
Hours*  BUI,  and  he  showed  me  this  statement  of  his  own  aocouuts  when 
I  went  to  pay  him  a  visit  at  hii  house  at  Todniorden,  '  Look/  said  he, 
'  I  will  show  you  the  wage-book  of  what  was  called  the  Loom  Shedj 
employing  nearly  one  thousand  adidt  jieraons.  These  people,  under 
the  ten  hours  of  labour^  are  receiving  more  than  they  did  under 
the  p^riofl  of  twelve  hours'  duration/  Ay  1  and  how  was  that 
effected  1  It  was  effected  in  this  way^  and  you  will  see  the  applica- 
bility of  it  to  the  present  demand  that  we  now  make.  The  work 
that  they  turned  out,  in  consequence  of  the  vigour  arid  livelier 
attention  with  which  they  toiled^  and  the  hope  that  animated  them, 
knowing  that  they  should  have  two  hours  in  the  evening  for  their 
own  enjoyment  and  improvement,  the  work  that  they  turned  out 
was  so  much  better,  and  had  so  many  fewer  flaws,  and  what  they 
called  *'  rents,*  that  less  waa  returned  upon  their  hauda,  and  they  got 
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more  money  for  an  equal  quantity  of  work,  because  that  work,  under 
the  ten  hours*  labour,  was  so  vastly  superior  to  the  work  they  had 
been  able  to  turn  out  under  the  twelve  hours*  system.' 

Mr.  Robert  Baker,  one  of  the  sub-inspectors  of  factories,  says: — 
*  I  hope  the  day  is  coming  when  masters  will  look  b^ond  the  mere 
limits  of  dividends,  or  rather  will  look  to  the  true  mode  of  earning 
capital  out  of  consolidated  labour.  There  is  more  work  done  now  in 
ten  hours  and  a  half  in  the  &ctorie8  of  England  than  ever  was  in 
twelve  or  fourteen ;  and  there  is  no  greater  fallacy  in  the  employment 
of  physical  labour  than  to  suppose  that  long  hours  are  conducive  to 
its  profitable  use.' 

But,  said  Mr.  Lilwall,  to  pass  on  to  another  view  of  the  question, 
a  little  reflection  will,  I  think,  sufl^ce  to  show  how  clearly  identified 
the  interests  of  the  country  at  large  are  with  the  success  of  the  Early 
Closing  Movement. 

Qreat  Britain  is  proverbially  a  commercial  nation.  Primarily,  she 
owes,  under  God,  her  prosperity  and  the  main  part  of  her  greatness  to 
her  trade,  and,  at  the  present  day,  the  bulk  of  her  population  are 
directly  or  indirectly  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits.  Now,  the  Eariy 
Closing  Movement  is  known  to  have  exercised,  and  to  be  exercising, 
a  powerful  influence  throughout  every  ramification  of  business  and 
industrial  life.  Banking  establishments,  the  Fost-Office,  the  Exchange, 
the  oflice  of  the  merchant,  of  the  broker,  and  of  the  attorney ;  tiie 
counting-house,  the  warehouse,  and  the  shop,  have  all  borne  fruits  of 
the  influence  thus  exercised  by  the  movement  on  the  public  mind. 
Thus  a  large  body  of  the  people  have  been  already  directly  affected  by 
it.  Now,  if  prolonged  labour  be  the  cause  of  those  serious  evils, 
which  the  evidence  adduced  shows  it  to  be,  how  vast,  when  accumu- 
lated, must  those  evils  be  from  which  the  movement  has  already  par- 
tially relieved  the  industrial  classes,  and,  through  them,  society  at 
large.  And,  upon  the  same  principle,  if  large  masses  of  the  peq)le 
who  have  been  more  or  less  rescued  from  the  pernicious  and 
degrading  influence  of  exhausting  toil  have  been  thereby  raised 
in  the  scalQ  of  being,  how  great,  on  the  other  hand,  must  be 
the  heneJU  in  a  national  point  of  viewl  For,  as  with  the  body, 
'  whether  one  member  sufler,  all  the  members  suffer  with  ity  or 
one  member  be  honoured,  all  the  members  rejoice  with  it,'  so  with  a 
country,  if  a  portion  of  the  people  suffer,  the  whole  nation  suffers  with 
it,  or,  if  a  portion  rejoice,  the  whole  nation  participates  in  the  same 
genial  influence.  It  should  also  be  remembered  that  there  are 
striking  peculiarities  attaching  to  the  movement  under  review,  and 
upon  which  too  much  stress  cannot  possibly  be  laid.  It  is  espeoially 
directed  to  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  young  men  and 
young  women — those  who,  in  a  few  years,  will  be  the  ohi^  actors  on 
the  great  stage  of  life. 

Then,  again,  it  is  auxiliary  to  all  the  other  important  movements 
of  the  day — sanitary,  educational,  missionary,  and  reformatory.  Thus 
the  effect  of  the  Early  Closing  Movement  is  and  will  be,  first  to 
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liberate  the  rising  generation  of  the  trading  and  working  classes  from 
a  system  most  inimical  to  their  welfare — ^physically,  mentally,  socially, 
and  morally — and  then  by  this  act,  and  to  the  extent  of  this  liberation, 
to  give  to  those  same  classes  opportunities  for  becoming  active  coad- 
jutors in  other  works  of  practical  benevolence. 

After  meeting  the  futile  objection,  that  to  give  leisure  to  the 
working  classes  would,  in  many  cases,  only  be  granting  them  oppor- 
tunities for  getting  into  mischief,  Mr.  Lilwall  went  on  to  state  the 
actual  moral  results  of  the  movement,  showing  how  unfounded  are  the 
apprehensions  that  the  tendencies  of  the  general  short-hour  movement 
are  to  evil  rather  than  to  good. 

Since  the  Early  Closing  Movement  has  made  way  there  have,  in 
consequence,  sprung  up  throughout  the  entire  kingdom '  Young  Men*s 
Christian  Associations,* '  Church  of  England  Young  Men*s  Societies,' 
and  the  'Evening  classes  for  young  men.'  There  are  also  other 
similar  societies,  but  of  a  minor  character,  in  connexion  with  various 
metropolitan  places  of  worship ;  and  there  are  libraries,  more  or  less 
extensive,  attached  to  many  mercantile  establishments.  It  is  encou- 
raging to  know  that  the  most  happy  results  are  flowing  from  these 
various  provisions  for  the  profitable  employment  of  the  leisure  now 
being  extended  to  '  assistants.*  Thousands  of  young  persons,  of  both 
sexes,  who  before  were  borne  down  by  excessive  labour,  being  now 
partially  liberated  from  their  thraldom,  are  employing  their  spare  time 
in  self-improvement,  whilst  others  are  devoting  their  leisure  to  the 
noble  purpose  of  benefiting  their  fellow-creatures,  by  acting  as  teachers 
in  Bagged  and  Sunday  schools,  and  by  otherwise  exerting  themselves 
in  works  of  charity  and  benevolence.  Much  evidence  proving  this 
might  be  adduced,  such  as  the  following  from  the  Rev.  Canon  Dale, 
who  says: —        ^ 

'  I  have  been  most  zealously  and  assiduously  supported  in  my 
Sunday  schools  by  several  young  men  from  the  establishment  of 
Mr.  George  Hitchcock,  of  St  Paul's  Churchyard.'  The  Bev.  Thomas 
Nolan  (late  of  St  John's,  Bedford-row)  gives  similar  testimony  : — 

'  I  rejoice  to  have  this  opportunity  of  acknowledging  my  debt  of 
gratitude  to  several  young  men  in  a  certain  establishment,  who  are  my 
most  valuable  Sunday-school  teachers,  who  are  most  regular  in  their 
attendance,  and  most  praiseworthy  in  their  example.' 

There  is  also  the  testimony  of  Government  inspectors  of  factories, 
and  factory  owners  themselves,  that  the  operatives  are  raised  in  the 
scale  of  being  by  means  of  the  limitation  of  the  hours  of  labour  :  the 
evidence  of  numerous  eminent  firms  that  the  effect  of  the  Saturday 
half-holiday  in  their  respective  establishments  has  been  of  the  most 
beneficial  kind;  and  many  well-known  retail  employers  have  publicly 
recorded  similar  testimony  as  to  their  experience  in  the  case  of  the 
earlier  closing  of  shops. 

Mr.  Bobert  Hanbury,  jun.,  M.P. : — 

*  Three  years  ago  we  adopted  the  plan  of  giving  the  men  in  our 
employ  a  half-holiday  on  Saturdays,  and  although  at  first  we  held 
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various  o|>ltiioBS  on  the  subject,  we  are  now  iinanitnoua  m  our  Learty 
approval  of  the  tnoveiuent  This  piivilt^ge^  1  mftv  saj,  is  i^egarded  by 
aur  men  aa  one  of  the  greifcteat  boons  ever  presented  by  nia«ter  to  tu^fi, 
andj  BO  far  aa  we  are  tmaUled  to  o^ertain,  they  avail  themselFes  of  tbb» 
opportunity  for  rt^Bt  and  ruereatiou,  aad  may  be  frequently  mest  m 
Ep[jiiig  Forest,  enjoying  the  freah  air, Our  men  are  de- 
cidedly improved ;  we  get  bettor  servant^  and  the  work  is  done  mom 
heartily/ 

Mr.  Hitchcock,  of  St.  Paufs  Cbnrchyard,  a  gejjtlemiin  but  for  whose 
munificence  the  Early  Clc-iiug  Association  would  Lave  btjoome  detunci 
many  yean*  since,  says ; — 

*f  he  eirects  of  early  closing  upon  my  young  mcii»  have  been  of  tbo 
most  b**nei2eial  chanujter,  promoting  their  healthy  their  moral  and 
intellectual  improvement,  and,  consequently,  producing  more  p^aaoe 
and  ha|)pineBs  generally  thronghont  my  e&tabli»luni^nt  Thia  end, 
however^  has  not  been  attained  withont  the  use  of  appropriate  m^ona, 
tuch  as  the  e-stablifibmeiit  of  a  library ^  ^Lc/ 

Mr*  Pearne,  of  Wat-erloo  House,  Cocksimr-Rtj'eet,  atiys  ;■ — - 

*  We  have  found  verj  little,  if  any,  iueonvejiience  from  tbis  (earlier 
closing),  and  we  had  the  delight  of  witnessing  a  greiit  improveineiit 
in  the  general  conduct  of  the  young  men  in  our  establishment*  Th« 
health  of  our  young  men,  too,  Lbs  been  materially  improved,  and  tui 
never  before  arinved  to  that  pitch  at  which  it  is  now,  I  feel  lio  hesi- 
tation in  expre^ing  my  iirm  belief,  that  if  the  hours  we  have  adopt«d 
(seven  o'clock  for  five  months  of  tlie  year,  eight  o'clock  for  ihr«d 
months,  and  nine  o'clock  for  four  months),  which  seem  to  work  well, 
were  to  become  general,  we  should  soon  find  that  the  greftteat  benefit 
would  result  to  the  a«aiatants  in  the  Bbope,  and  that  the  whole  of 
society  would  he  veiy  nmch  improved.' 

Mr.  Sliooibred,  of  Tottenham  Court  Eoad,  obserres : — 

'  I  have  but  a  few  words  to  say^  and  those  few  shall  be  praetieaL 
I  am  quite  sure  that  employers  will  ijiccr  no  loss  by  closing  their  aliDj* 
at  a  fair  and  reasonable  honr<  I  have  adopted  the  plan  myself,  and 
I  have  a  large  number  of  praona  in  my  employment*  Kot  only  do 
I  auffer  no  losa,  but  T  find  the  a^igtanta  more  steady  ami  mm^ 
attentive  to  their  busineBs*' 

Even  those  employers  who  were  not  favonrabk  to  the  principle  of 
Early  Closing,  when  piieRsed  home  on  the  subject,  aim  oat  invariably 
allowed  that,  as  a  wltole^  those  iu  tlieir  employ  wei^  improved  m  their 
conduct  since  they  have  had  more  time  at  their  disj^ioaal.  This  admift- 
sion  made  by  persons  mther  opposed  to  the  movement  than  othicrrae 
must  be  considered  as  especially  valuable. 

In  concluding,  Mr.  Lilwall  called  attention  to  the  meftns  ht 
relieving  the  chiiises  whose  cases  have  been  considered  from  th^ 
oppi^ession  of  over- toil.  He  said  that,  in  reiij>ect  to  mont  sectinng  of 
sufferers,  the  power  of  argument  and  moral  suasion  would  l-  -t 

to  effect  the  needed  reform.     He  was  of  opinion,  however,  t:  ..o 

cas^  of  the  dressmaker,  and  the  jonrneyman  baker,  so  enorui^ui  weitt 
the  evils  which  were  prescdng  iij>on  them^  that^  if  the  gentler  meini 
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should  prove  abortive,  the  more  stringent  check  of  the  law  shonld 
be  interposed  for  their  protection.  He  confidently  believed  that 
nothing  short  of  legislation  would  give  effectual  relief  to  the  latter 
bodj  of  persons.  The  public  had  great  power  of  promoting  the 
earlier  closing  of  retail  establishments  bj  abstaining  from  evening 
shopping  (as  a  lai^e  section  of  the  community  had  already  done), 
and  by  urging  the  subject  on  the  attention  of  employers  on  every 
suitable  occasion,  and  especially  by  giving  the  preference  of  their 
custom  to  the  shops  which  were  the  earliest  *  closed.  Shopkeepers 
should  themselves  meet  in  a  friendly  way,  in  order  to  effect  an 
arrangement  by  which  to  enjoy,  and  extend  to  their  assistants, 
the  privilege  of  earlier  closing.  And,  where  they  could  not  come 
to  a  unanimous  agreement,  those  who  were  fiivourable  to  the  object 
should  close  at  the  desired  earlier  hour,  not  doubting  that  in  the 
end  (especially  now  that  public  opinion  was  so  unmistakeably  on 
the  side  of  the  movement)  they  would  be  abundant  gainers  from 
adopting  the  more  humane  and  more  enlightened  policy.  The 
matrons  of  England,  too,  as  one  person,  should  resolve  to  put  a  stop 
to  the  inhuman  treatment  inflicted  on  milliners  and  dressmakers, 
by  supporting  only  those  establishments  in  which  the  young  people 
were  treated  with  proper  consideration.  And,  whilst  doing  this,  they 
should  be  especially  careful  to  avoid  giving  occasion  for  late  hours  of 
toil,  by  affording  reasonable  time  for  the  execution  of  their  orders. 

He  suggested  to  the  great  employers  of  labour,  who  had  not 
already  done  so,  that  they  should  investigate  the  state  of  those  imme- 
diately under  them,  and  that  they  should  make  themselves  acquainted 
with  the  various  plans  that  other  masters  have  adopted  for  the  benefit 
of  their  workpeople ;  they  would  find  that  the  measures  of  ameliorsr 
tion  which  have  been  adopted  of  late  years  have,  almost  invariably, 
produced  the  double  benefit  of  rendering  those,  on  whose  behalf  these 
measures  have  been  carried  out,  more  "Suable  servants,  and  happier, 
because  better,  men. 


Strikes.    By  Andrew  Edgar. 

Mb.  Edoab  said,  it  might  safely  be  assumed  that  the  relations  between 
masters  and  their  workmen  ought  to  be  regrdated  only  by  the  common 
principle  of  supply  and  demand,  and  the  free  conflict  of  the  respective 
interests  of  each  class.  It  followed  necessarily  from  this  that  work- 
men should  have  the  most  perfect  liberty  of  combining  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  an  increase  of  wages,  provided  they  did  so  in  a  peaceable 
manner.  Cases  arose  in  which  it  was  necessary  to  exercise  this  right, 
but  the  seldomer  it  was  exercised  the  better.  Strikes  had  not  been 
generally  successful,  and  the  obvious  reason  of  their  failure  had  been 
the  want  of  sound  judgment  with  which  they  had,  in  most  cases,  been 
originated  and  managed.  They  were  useless,  and  worse  than  useless, 
except  when  the  state  of  the  labour-market  justified  a  demand  for 
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higher  wages,  and  when  such  was  the  case,  higher  wages  would  be 
obtained  without  the  power  which  they  held  being  carried  into  actual 
operation ;  the  fact  of  such  a  right  being  held  in  reserve  would  be 
quite  suj£cient  to  obtain  for  them  any  just  demand.  Mr.  Edgur 
touched  on  the  various  means  for  keeping  tiie  supply  of  labour  in  due 
proportion  to  the  demand, — as  emigration,  education,  and  increase  of 
skill,  and  the  avoidance  of  early  and  improvident  marriages.  With 
regard  to  the  interests  of  employers,  he  was  of  opinion  that  they  would 
not  suffer  from  any  rate  of  wages  which  the  state  of  the  labour-market 
rendered  necessary.  It  was  not  cheap  labour,  but  machinery  and  en* 
terprise,  which  had  enabled  our  manufacturers  to  compete  with  those 
of  other  nations,  and  to  take  the  first  place  in  the  market  of  the  world, 
and  it  was  by  the  same  means  that  they  must  keep  their  place  there. 


The  Income  of  the  Kingdom  and  the  Mode  of  its  DistrUmticn. 
By  Charles  Bray.* 

Having  given,  from  parliamentary  papers  and  other  sooroes,  the 
figures  on  which  his  calculations  were  based,  showing  the  populatioa 
of  the  kingdom,  its  total  income,  the  sources,  and  the  mode  and  pro- 
portion of  its  distribution,  Mr.  Bray  said  he  arrived  at  the  conclusion, 
that  for  the  use  of  land,  machinery,  capital,  for  superintendence  and 
liberty  to  work,  for  distribution  and  protection,  the  working  man 
gave  eight  hours'  labour  out  of  every  twelve;  to  the  landowner  and 
capitalist  half,  or  six  hours,  to  the  retailer  one  hour,  and  to  Govern- 
ment one,  leaving  only  four  hours,  or  one-third,  for  himself.  Now,  it 
appeared  that  six-sevenths  of  the  whole  population  were  dependent 
ou  incomes  of  less  than  lool.  a-year;  and  while  he  fully  appreciated  a 
wise  and  energetic  superintendence  and  direction  of  capitaJ,  and  knew 
that  accumulations  would  not  be  made,  and  capital  would  not  increase 
rapidly  unless  there  was  sufficient  inducement,  still  he  was  of  opinion 
that,  if  one-seveuth  of  the  population  took  two-thirds  of  the  joint 
produce,  it  was  a  little  more  than  could  be  said  justly  to  belong 
to  them;  and  that  whenever  it  might  suit  the  convenience  of 
the  workmen  to  take  a  little  more  of  that  which  they  were  at  least 
eqtudly  instrumental  in  producing,  tJiere  was  a  wide  margin  left  for 
the  improvement  of  their  condition.  There  were  three  ways  by  which 
a  more  just  and  equal  division  of  the  produce  of  labour  might  be 
brought  about.  The  one  recommended  by  the  political  economist  wai, 
so  to  raise  the  condition  of  the  operatives  that  they  might  feel  all  the 
advantages  of  their  improved  condition,  and  resolve  to  maintain  it  by 
provident  marriages  and  providence  in  all  other  departments.  By 
thus  checking  the  increase  of  their  own  numbers,  labour  would  become 
scarce,  and  they  could  make  better  terms,  if  not  their  own  termSy  with 


*  This  paper  has  been  printed  and  published  in  full  by  the  author. 
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the  capitalist.  The  seeond  plan  was  that  the  working  ebssea  should 
posaesa  themselves  of  laiidj  capital,  and  machinery,  either  by  clubbing 
their  joint  means,  or  renting  and  borrowing,  at  interest^  and  then 
diidding  the  joint  produce,  either  equally  or  in  proportion  to  capa- 
bility and  earnings.  Thia  was  the  tnuoh-dreaded  communigm  and 
socialism,  and  it  bad  attained  a  firm  footing  in  the  Imagination  of  the 
o|.ieratives  both  here  and  abroad.  The  third  course  was  an  appeal  to 
the  justice  of  the  employera  of  labour  themselves.  But  the  employer 
ootild  not  if  he  would,  and  would  not  if  he  could,  raise  wages.  He 
could  not,  because  competition  would  not  allow  one  capitalist  to  pay 
much  higher  wages  than  another;  and  although  there  were  exceptions, 
it  was  not  easy  to  make  fneuda  of  workpeople ;  the  master  was  obliged 
to  keep  a  tight  hand,  or  he  would  soon  be  put  at  a  fatal  disadvantage 
with  his  competitors.  Again,  he  would  not  if  he  could,  because  he 
considered  the  present  arrangement  between  capitalist  and  labourer 
aa  the  natural  and  proper  order  of  Providence,  and  because  he  knew 
that,  with  the  present  standard  of  education  among  working  men 
generally,  more  time  and  additional  wages  would,  by  the  majority,  be 
probably  spent  in  diasi Ration,  to  the  injury  of  the  workman  himself. 
Wherever,  from  peculiar  circumstances,  the  masters  have  been  in  the 
hands  of  their  workpeople,  the  trade  has  always  been  damaged ;  the 
workpeople  objecting  to  the  introduction  of  machinery,  or  to  a  greater 
gubdivision  of  labour,  or  in  other  ways  preventing  its  extension.  With 
fe&rence  to  the  two  first  plans  mentioned,  for  a  more  equal  division 
of  profits^  they  may  be  said  to  represent  the  objective  and  subjective, 
that  is,  what  a  man  can  do  for  hijuself,  and  what  can  be  done  lor  him 
by  external  ciixumatancea*  The  feeling  of  society  was  now  divided 
between  these  two  theories :  the  few  being  of  opinion  that  a  man  can 
only  help  himself,  and  that  very  little  can  be  done  for  him — i%  fact, 
that  everything  must  come  from  within,  whilst  the  many  were  of 
opinion  that  a  great  deal  depends  upon  circumstances  and  upon  the 
organiaation  of  industry.  In  his  opinion  these  were  but  different  points 
of  view  of  the  same  question.  The  last  tiventy  years  had  witnessed  a 
great  change  for  the  better  in  the  condition  of  the  working  classes. 
A  nearer  approach  to  free  trade,  and  an  extensive  emigration,  bad  kept 
them  well  employed,  and,  in  some  instances,  made  labour  scarce.  Many 
had  raised  themselves  to  the  condition  of  masters  and  capitalists,  and 
great  savings  had  been  made  and  invested  in  building,  freehold  land, and 
other  societies.  As  much  as  200,000^.  had  been  saved  in  such  societies 
by  the  working  classes,  in  Coventry,  during  the  last  fifteen  years,  and 
there  was  a  general  air  of  increased  comfort  in  lodging,  clothings  and  food ; 
and  this  improved  condition,  in  very  mauy  cases,  he  thought  was  likely 
to  be  maintained.  On  the  other  hand,  all  attempts  at  co-operation,  and 
for  the  working  classes  to  become  their  own  masters,  had  hitherto 
lailed  Mr.  Bobert  Owen's  *  New  Moral  Worlds,'  both  in  America 
and  England,  the  Leeds  Kedemption  Society,  and  other  experimenta 
in  communism,  had  all  failed.  Whenever  there  has  been  a  sufficient 
tie,  either  of  religion  or  fanaticism,  to  keep  men  together,  such  societies 
had  been  an  economical  success;  but  among  the  working  clafises  at 
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present  tlier©  waa  no  tie, — there  was  no  principle  etrong  enough  to 
overcome  the  ijulividualism,  the  sellishncas,  and  igDOiunce,  that  pretty 
univorsalij  pi-e vailed-  When  the  moi*al  nature,  which  waa  at  present 
all  but  rudimentary,  should  be  fully  developed, — ^when  a  man's  deuie 
to  do  right  was  aa  strong  aa  his  propenaitiea  now  were, — when  he  waa 
as  much  pinched  by  hia  conscience  if  he  neglected  to  do  right,  m  he 
now  was  by  hia  stoinadi  if  he  neglected  to  work  for  hb  li\"ing, 
form  of  such  aocietiea  might  become  poaaible;  but  not  before^ 
working  classes  had  attempted  vax-ious  other  minor  forms  of  co*^ 
tion.  Tailors  and  other  trades  had  combined  to  work  for  themsel- 
and  divide  the  profits  among  them.  Others  had  a«ociat«d  t^  enjiply 
themselves  with  the  neee&Miries  of  life  at  first- hani  and  had  become 
their  own  millers,  grocers,  provision  and  coal  dtialers,  but  at  present 
with  very  little  success ;  and,  perhaps,  he  ought  rather  to  aay^  with  a 
marked  want  of  success,  as  succeas  luul  been  the  ei^t^ption,  and  ^lilure 
the  rule*  The  cO'0[jerative  stores  at  Rochdale,  where  there  was  an 
able  and  benevolent  manager,  %vho  gave,  almost  gratuitously, 
whole  of  his  time  to  the  society,  had  been  a  great  succeas;  alao 
had  been  snoceas  at  Leeds.  But  at  Coventry,  a  society  numl 
looo  uv^n,  under  bis  own  presidency  and  inspection,  bail  failed 
Yaniiittai't  KeiiJe  also,  he  understood,  had  loat  many  thoummd  pouiuk 
in  his  benevolent  elTorta  to  establish  and  aid  snch  societies  over  tlie 
country  at  large.  The  pidnciple  at  pi-esent,  in  his  opinion,  moat  likely 
to  succeed  in  giving  the  workman  a  more  just  sliare  of  the  joint 
produce,  was  to  give  him  a  share  of  tlie  pix>fita  in  the  e&tal>li^meut  b 
which  he  worked.  This  was  successfully  practised,  he  waa  told,  in 
nrnny  trades  in  Paris.  Under  this  system  he  was  paid  hia  wag^  la 
usual,  was  not  allowed  to  interfere  in  the  management,  and  the  addi' 
tional  profits  he  received  were  a  pi*eminm  upon  hia  good  bebai^our 
aud  aaditional  skilL 

After  quoting  from  John  Stuart  Miirs  Probable  Futurt  ^  ih§ 
Workimj  Classes^  in  favour  of  organiKfttion  of  labour,  he  eoncludcsd  hf 
saying  he  had  worked  with  the  working  clasaes  at  all  measures  for 
impi^jviug  their  contUtion  for  a  quailer  of  a  centuiy,  but  had  never 
yet  found  them  capable  of  conducting  their  own  aiJairs.  If  their 
ailkirs  were  of  a  trading  kiiid  they  were  jealous  and  niggardly  of  th^ 
pay  of  those  who  were  principally  itistnimcntal  in  making  llicni 
succeed,  and  what  was  ordered  by  a  committee  one  week  or  SMmill 
was  too  frequeiit!y  undone  tlie  next*  If  their  affairs  were  of  oUier 
kinds  they  fell  out  among  themselves,  and  couid  not  long  be  kept 
together.  The  worat  feature  of  ignorance  was  iutGlerauce,  and  tbe 
worst  of  the  working  classes  was  that  they  could  not  agree  to  differ* 
They  were  for  the  utmost  freedom  of  thought  and  liberty  of  opinion, 
but  denounced  as  knave  or  fool  every  one  who  did  not  think  aa  they 
thought.  They  were  too  generally  suspicious  of  each  other'a  motivea, 
and  found  it  y^rj  difficult  to  rise  to  the  coin  prehension  of  a  diaiiit^' 
rested  feeling.  Of  course  there  were  many  and  glorious  esoeption^ 
During  the  last  twenty  years  he  had  witnessed  great  improvem«?iit 
in  the  condition  of  the  working  elassei;  year  by  year  th«  stAte  of  a 
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large  number  was  permanently  improved,  and  if  the  present  peaceful 
and  prosperous  state  of  the  country  should  continue  this  must  rapidly 
increase.  He  had  shown,  from  the  small  number  of  producers  and 
the  unequal  mode  of  distribution,  that  there  was  ample  room  to 
improve  the  physical  condition  of  the  operatives,  and  although  he  had 
lost  all  faith  in  any  single  remedy  for  their  ills,  he  had  an  increasing 
conviction  that  no  effort  was  thrown  away,  but  that  all  measures  for 
their  improvement  were  working  together  for  their  good,  gradually 
and  slowly  bringing  about  a  time  in  which  all  might  enjoy  what 
hitherto  had  been  the  exclusive  privilege  of  the  favoured  few.  He 
said  slowly,  because  conduct  depended  more  upon  individual  organiza- 
tion than  upon  opinion,  however  enlightened,  and  the  organizations 
had  yet  to  be  grown. 


The  Economic  and  Moral  Advantages  of  Co-operation  in  the 
Provision  of  Food,     By  John  Holmes.* 

Mr.  Holmes  began  by  remarking  that  it  was  almost  invariably 
assumed,  in  works  on  Social  and  Political  Economy,  that  private 
interest,  working  out  individual  advancement  without  regard  to  col- 
lective interests,  was  the  best  and  most  economic  method  of  working 
in  either  manufacture  or  tnule.  It  was  presumed  that  firee  competi- 
tion would  coiTect  the  abuses  of  individual  selfishness ;  and  that  the 
increase  or  decrease  of  capital  was  the  surest  check  or  stimulus  to 
demand  and  supply  in  any  department  of  human  requirement.  This 
general  opinion  had  often  been  disputed — private  interest  had  suc- 
ceeded again  st  more  enlarged  and  philosophical  theory.  The  best  practical 
result  was  the  true  test  of  theories,  and  he  proposed  to  direct  atten- 
tion to  two  instances  of  social  co-operation,  which  might  be  advan- 
tageously placed  in  comparison  with  any  parallel  effort  of  private 
enterprise  existing. 

The  People's  Co-operative  Flour  Mill  at  Leeds  began  in  1847. 
Owing  to  the  very  high  price  of  flour,  there  was  a  great  temptation  to 
adulteration,  and  several  notorious  cases  then  came  before  the  magis- 
trates, the  agents  in  which  were  punished  j  at  the  same  time,  while 
speculation  kept  up  the  price  of  com,  the  millers  were  combined  to 
keep  up  the  price  of  flour,  without  regard  to  the  rises  and  falls  in 
the  market.  This  was  so  very  objectionable  to  the  working  clases  of 
Leeds  that  in  March  a  large  meeting  of  working  men  decided  to  com- 
mence the  purchase  of  com,  and  the  manufacture  of  flour,  for  the 
object  of  obtainiog  'pure  flour,  at  as  near  prime  cost  as  possible.' 

After  presenting  a  statement  of  the  funds  and  government  of  the 
Society,  its  mode  of  working,  and  a  profit  and  loss  account  of  its 
transactions  from  October,  1847,  ^  December  ist,  1856,  Mr.  Holmes 
gave  the  results,  which  were  a  considerable  reduction  on  the  market 
price  of  flour,  peiiect  freedom  from  adulteration,  and  the  enormous 

*  Printed  and  published  by  the  aothor,  Leeds. 
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interest  of  50  per  cent,  per  annum  upon  their  capitaL  Showing  aUo 
how  these  results  were  obtained  through  the  saving  effected  in  the 
cost  of  working  the  mill  and  retailing  the  flour,  owing  to  their  beiog 
able  to  regulate  the  supply  to  the  demand,  over  which  latter  the 
ordinary  dealer  had  no  control.  The  Rochdale  Pioneers  Co-operative 
Store  began  in  1844,  ^^^  much  the  same  causes  and  with  similar 
objects  as  the  Leeds  Co-operative  Society.  From  the  statistics  which 
he  presented,  Mr.  Holmes  said,  it  might  be  seen  that  the  capital  of 
this  Society  was,  in  round  numbers,  turned  over  five  times  a  year 
at  a  rate  of  8  per  cent,  on  the  returns  gross,  and  35  per  cent  nett, 
upon  the  capitaL  Their  funds  in  1856  were  12,920!;  their  returns 
averaged  1300/.  per  week;  and  their  entire  working  expenses  were 
only  2  per  cent  Two  and  a  half  per  cent  from  nett  profits  was  set 
aside  for  the  intellectual  improvement  of  the  members,  to  promote 
which  they  had  a  good  free  library  of  seventeen  hundred  volumes,  and  a 
news-room  partially  free  to  the  members.  They  met  monthly  to  talk 
of  the  affairs  of  the  Society;  all  complaints  should  then  be  investi- 
gated; but  there  had  been  no  complaint  for  three  months.  Anything 
not  working  well  was  then  discussed.  Stock  was  taken,  profits 
divided,  and  a  report  published  quarterly.  To  their  other  branches 
they  had  recently  added  a  flour  mill  and  a  cotton  manufactory,  both 
of  which  experiments  were  in  a  thriving  condition.  Mr.  Holmes 
thought  that  the  economical  advantages  of  co-operation  could  hardly 
be  over-rated.  In  one  district  near  the  Leeds  mill  the  shops  for  pro- 
visions had  no  relation  to  the  consumers,  and  it  had  followed  that  of 
twenty  persons  beginniDg  in  these  shops,  fifteen  had  lost  their  all,  for 
five  who  had  succeeded  in  making  a  living.  All  failure  was  loss  to 
the  public.  Co-operation  avoided  failure  by  securing  a  sufficient 
number  of  customers  to  keep  the  retailer  well-employed.  All  display 
of  goods  to  catch  customers ;  expensive  fittings,  puffing  advertisements, 
travellers,  and  law  expenses  for  recovery  of  bad  debts  were  also 
avoided.  The  two  societies  at  Leeds  and  Rochdale  had  turned  over 
nearly  a  million  of  money,  and  had  not  lost  ten  pounds  in  bad  debts,  a  fact 
unequalled  in  commercial  history.  With  regard  to  its  moral  lienefits, 
all  who  had  considered  the  relations  of  capital  and  labour  knew  that 
they  had  a  close  connexion  with  morality ;  Mr.  Holmes  contended 
tliat  co-operation  tmined  the  working  classes  to  habits  of  economy, 
forethought,  and  enlightened  interest  in  the  general  good.  He  said 
all  who  knew  intimately  the  habits  of  the  working  classes  knew  what 
a  fearful  evil  was  the  habit  of  purchasing  their  food  and  clothing  on 
credit  Once  tied  fast  to  the  shopkeepers,  there  followed,  as  a  rule^ 
high  prices  for  bad  articles,  adulterated  food,  inferior  clothing,  poverty 
made  poorer,  and  pau])erism  as  a  natural  result  What,  then,  must 
be  the  benefit  of  a  complete  change  of  the  habit  of  credit,  well  known 
by  the  poor  to  be  a  great  evil,  yet  felt  to  be  so  hard  to  get  rid  of  when 
once  formed  ?  Such  a  change  had  been  effected  by  these  societies, 
their  transactions,  both  buying  and  selling,  being  on  ready  money 
principles.  Many  who  were  never  before  out  of  debt^  having  joined 
the  society,  were  now  clear  of  all  encumbrance,  and  were  morally  u 
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well  as  socially  elevated.  Able  to  lay  out  their  money  to  the  best 
advantage,  their  houses  became  better  furnished  and  cleaner,  their 
food  more  plentiful  and  more  wholesome.  Education  and  other  bene- 
fits followed.  The  one  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  working  co- 
operative societies  was  the  ignorance  of  the  people,  and  their  deficiency 
in  those  moral  habits  which  were  necessary  to  their  success,  which 
depended  so  much  on  the  wisdom  and  self-control  of  the  members. 


On  the  Uses  of  an  Annttal  and  Scientific  Census  of  the  Pauper 
Population  of  England  and  Wales.    By  J.  T.  Danson,  F.S.S. 

One  in  ten,  or  one  in  twelve,  of  the  population  of  England  and  Wales, 
annually  receives  relief  from  public  funds,  as  an  avowed  pauper.  And, 
behind  the  mass  of  pauperism  thus  revealed,  it  is  well  known  that 
there  is  another  section  of  the  population  in  a  similar  condition,  the 
number  of  which  is  unknown,  and  which  is  relieved  from  private 
sources.  The  presence  of  this  body  in  the  commonwealth  is  a  peren- 
nial drawback  upon  its  health  and  strength ;  and  any  material  advance 
in  the  efibrt  to  demonstrate,  and  thence  to  repress,  its  causes,  must  be 
deemed  a  national  gain. 

But  how  the  pauperism  thus  indicated  is  caused  has  not  yet  been 
ascertained  with  any  degree  of  scientific  precision.  The  question  has 
indeed  occupied  the  minds  of  many,  and  the  pens  of  a  few.  But 
every  work  touching  this  question  hitherto  written  has  been  of  too 
speculative  a  character  to  be  safely  made  the  basis  of  legislation;  and 
this  mainly  in  consequence  of  the  absence  hitherto  of  precise  and  trust- 
worthy information.  Yet  the  sources  of  much  valuable  information 
of  this  character  are,  it  is  submitted,  quite  within  our  reach ;  and 
resort  to  these  sources  is  not  only  justifiable,  but,  under  the  circum- 
stances, is  a  duty,  the  non-performance  of  which  can  only  be  excused 
on  the  ground  that  a  practicable  method  of  performing  it  has  not  yet 
been  suggested. 

If  the  writer  of  this  paper  has,  after  some  years*  attentive  considera- 
tion of  this  and  kindred  topics,  arrived  at  an3rthing  like  correct  con- 
clusions upon  it,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State,  before  proceeding  further 
in  making  laws  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  to  use  to  the  utmost  the 
means  afforded  by  the  present  system  of  relief^  for  ascertaining  how 
the  pauperized  section  of  the  population  is  brought  into,  and  kept  in, 
existence.  These  means  may  not  be,  and  probably  are  not,  at  present, 
such  as  to  enable  us  to  answer  the  main  question  very  explicitly,  or 
very  confidently.  But,  in  presenting  to  the  inquirer  the  very  persons 
of  the  sufferers,  these  means  undoubtedly  offer  the  most  authentic 
source  of  such  information ;  and  such  as  they  are,  it  is  submitted  that 
they  might  well  be  used  with  better  effect  than  they  hitherto  have 
been. 

Haw  used,  is  a  preliminary  question  which  the  writer  of  this  paper 
will  not  venture  to  answer,  otherwise  than  by  way  of  illustrating 
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what  he  has  abreadj  said.  If  the  proposal  be  a  sound  one,  its  accept' 
ance  may  be  obstructed,  but  can  hardly  be  &cilitated,  by  raising 
differences  of  opinion  touching  only  the  method  of  carrying  it  into 
effect 

It  is  submitted,  then,  that  the  legislature,  by  providing  for  the 
relief  of  destitute  members  of  the  community  it  represents,  acquires 
a  right  to  attach  to  the  grant  of  such  relief  any  conditions,  compliance 
with  which  it  may  deem  likely  either  to  increase  the  efficacy  of  the 
relief  itself  by  confining  it  to  those  for  whom  alone  it  is  intended,  or, 
by  throwing  light  upon  the  sources  of  the  destitution  seeking  relief 
&cilitate  the  application  of  measures  for  wholly  or  partially  prevent- 
ing such  destitution  for  the  future. 

That,  therefore,  all  persons  receiving  such  relief  at  the  hands  of  the 
Poor  Law  authonties  may  justly  be  required  to  furnish,  as  far  as  they 
can,  such  information  respecting  their  present  and  past  condition  as 
may  be  asked  of  them.  Their  condition  is,  for  the  community  as  well 
as  for  themselves,  an  evil  one.  The  fittest,  if  not  the  only  return  they 
can  make  for  the  relief  afforded  them  by  law  is  to  aid,  so  £Eir  as  they 
can,  whatever  efforts  may  be  made  by  the  State  to  reduce  this  evil 
And  in  no  way  can  they  more  efficiently  render  such  aid  as  by  in- 
creasing the  stock  of  knowledge  at  the  command  of  the  community, 
and  beaiiiig  upon  the  sources,  the  maintenance,  and  the  growth  of  the 
evil  of  which  their  own  condition  is  the  result 

That  every  item  of  information  so  obtained  must,  to  the  extent  to 
which  its  accuracy  may  be  relied  upon,  be  valuable  in  ultimately 
tracing  the  sources  of  the  destitution  to  be  relieved. 

That  first  in  value  of  all  such  information  will  be  that  to  be  obtained 
without  material  reliance  upon  the  veracity  of  the  persons  to  be 
relieved — as,  for  instance,  the  height,  weight,  temperament,  apparent 
age,  state  of  health,  capacity  of  lungs,  size  and  form  of  brain, 
muscular  power  and  other  physical  conditions ;  mental  ability,  degree 
of  instruction,  moral  tendencies,  and  personal  habits  of  each  indi- 
vidual 

Some  of  those  jmrticulars  might  be  ascertained  in  every  case  with 
great  ease  and  accuracy,  and  in  a  very  short  time.  Others  could  only 
be  so  ascertained,  as  to  be  ultimately  trustworthy,  by  the  exercise  of 
some  degree  of  official  skill,  and  after  allowing  a  period  for  observa- 
tion. Several  of  them  would  afford  useful  bases  for  subsequent 
inquiry  respecting  the  social  relations  and  past  life  of  the  individual 
And  all  would,  even  though  nothing  were  added  to  them,  afford,  ulti- 
mately, a  mass  of  information  of  great  value,  not  only  in  tracing 
pauperism  to  its  sources,  and  determining  whether  this  social  evil  be 
or  be  not  wholly  or  to  some  extent  curable,  but  also,  and  with  more 
certainty,  in  illustrating  the  contemi)orary  history  of  the  English 
people. 

It  were  to  use  but  ill  the  indulgence  of  the  Department  in  according 
a  hearing  to  this  paper,  to  go  further  into  detail  as  to  the  various  par- 
ticular methods  available  for  giving  effect  to  the  suggestion  it  conveys. 
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Nor  when  he  looks  at  the  list  of  the  committee  oonducting  the  delibe- 
rations of  the  Department  before  which  the  paper  is  laid,  is  the  writer 
disposed  for  an  instant  to  doubt  that  the  tribunal  to  which  it  is  now 
submitted  is  as  fully  competent  to  decide  whether  the  measure  is 
practicable  as  to  settle  the  prior  question  whether  it  be  or  be  not 
desirable. 


Workhomes.    By  Louisa  Twining. 

A  PAPER  was  contributed  by  Miss  L.  Twining  on  the  treatment  of 
the  poor,  under  our  present  Poor  Law  system ;  with  suggestions  for 
the  remedy  of  the  evils  which  exist  under  it.  In  her  introductory 
statement  she  says,  that  no  extreme  measures  or  alterations  in  the 
rules  are  demanded,  but  rather  a  calm  and  quiet  investigation  into 
the  workings  of  a  system  that  has  been  for  twenty  years  on  trial ;  for, 
however  carefully  it  may  have  been  framed,  it  cannot  be  unreasonable 
now  to  look  at  its  results  more  closely  than  we  have  ever  done 
before.  Up  to  this  time,  the  whole  matter  may  be  said  to  have  been 
carried  on  *  with  closed  doors;*  and  but  little  known  of  the  proceedings 
within,  save  by  the  poor  inmates  themselves,  whom  few  thought  of 
listening  to,  and  the  guardians  and  officials,  who  managed  everything 
their  own  way,  in  the  belief  that  whatever  influence  was  forced  upon 
them  from  without  was  an  interference  with  their  rights  and  liberties, 
and  productive  of  evil  rather  than  of  good.  It  is  true  that  there  were 
dawnings  of  an  interest  in  the  subject  as  long  ago  as  the  publication 
of  Dickens's  tale  of  the  sorrows  and  suflerings  of  poor  Oliver  Twist, 
the  workhouse  boy.  But  the  instances  of  workhouse  management,  or 
rather  mismanagement,  given  there,  fitted  on  to  no  one's  experience; 
no  one  knew  how  much  of  it  to  believe,  and  it  was  deemed,  at  all 
events,  a  highly-coloured  picture.  There  was,  however,  no  doubt, 
much  truth  for  a  foundation,  and  though  we  may  hope  that  few,  if 
any,  exactly  resemble  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bumble,  they  might  be  considered 
as  types  of  the  class  they  represented.  It  cannot  be  forgotten  the 
outcry  of  indignation  that  was  raised  at  the  discovery  of  the  iniquities 
practised  upon  the  pauper  children  at  Tooting,  not  many  years  ago, 
and  more  recently  there  have  been  revelations  of  proceedings  at  the 
St.  Pancras  and  Marylebone  workhouses,  which  have,  perhaps,  done 
more  than  anything  else  to  bring  the  whole  matter  to  light. 

With  regard  to  existing  gi*ievances,  the  feeling  seems  to  be  unani- 
mous. They  are  not  imaginary  evils  that  must  be  dealt  with,  but 
such  as  all  thinking  and  benevolent  men  and  women  believe  to 
demand  earnest  attention  and  speedy  remedy.  The  following  opinions 
of  eminent  men  will  confirm  this.  One  says  (speaking  of  a  remedy), 
*  That  which  seems  chiefly  necessary  is,  that  kind  and  degree  of  pub- 
licity in  these  institutions  which  is  obtained  by  the  free  admission  of 
non-official  persons.     This  is  one  of  the  chief  advantages  of  medical 
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schools  in  hospitak,  manf  of  wbieli,  but  for  the  schools,  irould  ioon 
be  aR  bad  as  workhouses,'  Another  believes  that '  Workhouses  are  as 
much  habitations  of  cruelty  as  any  other  recesses  where  unlimited 
power  prevails,  and  where  the  victims  have  no  frientls*'  But  the 
oMcIals  Late  inspection  and  interference,  and  every  difficulty  would 
be  thrown  in  the  way  of  such  inspection. 

Perhaps,  the  chief  grievance  of  all  is  the  employment  of  incompe- 
tent officials^  especially  the  choice  of  masters  and  matrons  unfitted  for 
their  work  by  any  previous  training  or  knowledge  of  the  poor  and 
tbeir  ways,  and  also  the  employment  of  pauper  nurses  under  no  suffi- 
cient auf>erintendenco  or  control,  for  the  visit  once  a  day  of  the  matron 
virtually  leaves  tbera  to  themselves  in  their  tr^tment  of  their  patients. 
Let  us  hear  what  tho  Poor  Iaw  rule  itself  aajH  as  to  this  point ; — 
*  With  respect  to  the  use  of  pauper  servants,  they  require  the  stricteftt 
auperiutendence  on  the  part  of  the  master  and  other  officers.  The 
employment  of  paupers  in  offices  of  irmt  is  inexpedient,  inf^much  as 
it  tends  to  impair  the  discipline  of  the  houses.  In  offices  of  mere  labour 
which  can  be  performed  under  t  nisi  worthy  MupemUendenc^f  paupen 
maybe  useful  Where  responsibLlity  is  involved,  paid  s^rva7its  should 
be  engaged/  Is  not  the  entire  charge  of  a  sick  ward,  of  the  kitchen, 
or  of  the  laundry,  for  many  hundred  persons,  a  poet  of  responsibility  f 
and  if  so,  why  are  they  left  entirely  to  the  maoagement  of  pauper 
inmates,  as  they  are  in  so  many  caseal  It  is  evident  that  those  who 
framed  the  Poor  Law  rules  contemplated  the  very  possible  abuae  of 
power  that  would  ensue,  but  even  all  their  pi-ecautiona  and  warnings 
have  failed  to  avert  the  evil  Instance;s  of  sucli  are  only  too 
numerous. 

The  paper  goes  on  to  instance  cases  of  great  hardship,  arising  from 
the  cruelty  and  neglect  of  the  pauper  nurses;  and  it  suggests  that  m 
every  workhouse  there  should  be  paid  and  responsible  nursed  to 
superintend  them.  But  supenntendenco  of  a  responsible  kind  ii 
needed,  not  only  in  the  infirmary,  but  in  every  department  of  the 
house,  in  the  kitchen  more  especially.  A  proof  of  this  had  lately  been 
given  in  one  of  our  large  London  workhouses,  in  which  the  broth  for 
the  sick  was  found  to  be  hot  water  with  oatmeal  floating  on  it,  and 
the  soup  for  the  other  inmates  was  unfit  for  use.  In  this  case  the 
cook  was  dismissed  by  the  guardians  after  a  searching  inquiry* 

Without  any  increase  of  expenditure,  much  might  be  done  in  the 
cooking  department  by  one  who  really  understood  cheap  and  good 
cookery  for  the  comfort  of  thousandt*  who  now  loathe  their  daily  food, 
and  consequently  often  subsist  for  days  solely  upon  tea  and  bread* 
The  patience  with  which  such  a  fact  as  this  has  been  told  has  ofUn 
surprised  the  writer.  Several  poor  creatures  have  said  to  her  that 
they  were  weary  of  their  lives,  they  had  nothing  to  live  for,  thef 
even  bo|ied  they  might  not  live  to  see  her  again  on  her  return  from  m.  ^ 
short  absence,  and  they  longed  for  death  to  reltsise  them  from  their 
trials.  Who  can  wonder  at  this  after  speuduig  years  helpless  on  a  sack 
bed  with  literally  no  variety  from  day  to  day  1     Others,  not  bedridden," 
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sit  round  the  walls,  vacant  and  dreary,  with  no  occupation  beyond  the 
two  or  three  well-worn  books  which  some  told  her  they  knew  by  hearty 
and  probably  in  every  ward  there  were  several  who  could  not  read  at 
all  from  blindness  or  infirmity. 

If  these  things  could  only  be  seen,  it  would  need  little  persuasion 
to  induce  the  public  to  endeavour  to  introduce  some  element  of 
mercy  into  these  abodes. 

With  regard  to  outdoor  relief,  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  writer  that 
it  might  be  administered  with  great  advantage,  under  a  system  which 
enlisted  voluntary  help  in  inquiring  into  the  circumstances  of  appli- 
cants for  relief.  Among  the  suggestions  of  which  she  has  taken 
advantage  in  preparing  her  paper,  are  the  following  from  a  clergyman, 
who  was  for  two  years  chaplain  of  a  large  union  :^ 

'  Some  difference  of  treatment  and  more  liberty  might  be  given  with 
advantage  to  the  old  and  infinn.  That  the  place  should  he  made  as 
uncomfortable  as  possible  to  the  young  and  able-bodied  may  be  neces- 
sary, but  to  those  who  are  well  nigh  worn  out  it  should  surely  be  a 
resting-place.  Yet  even  for  the  younger  inmates  the  union  should  be 
at  least  as  comfortable  as  the  county  gaol. 

'  If  some  useful  employment  were  introduced  among  the  more  infirm, 
and  even  some  innocent  games,  puzzles,  d^s.,  it  would  tend  to  relieve 
the  tediousness  and  monotony  of  their  lives.  A  reading-room  and 
library  might  be  added  with  great  advantage.' 

Miss  Twining  went  on  to  say,  the  point  of  the  classification  of  the 
inmates  was  fundamentally  important,  and  it  had  been  so  strongly 
enforced  by  the  Poor  Law  rules  that  it  was  surprising  it  should  still 
be  so  imperfectly  attended  to. 

A  system  of  visiting  was  urged,  and  had  been  successfully  tried. 
The  plan  has  been  adopted  in  two  London  workhouses;  in  that  of  St. 
Pancras  (containing  2000  inmates)  for  nearly  two  years,  and  in  the 
West  London  Union  it  was  just  organized.  In  the  first,  the  plan  had 
met  with  decided  success,  in  the  other  there  was  every  prospect  of  it. 
As  to  the  employment  of  the  inmates  of  workhouses,  many  sug- 
gestions had  been  made,  but  beyond  needlework,  and  hair  and  (Mikum- 
picking,  nothing  was  provided  The  objection  to  proposals  for  further 
employment  would  probably  be  the  want  of  space  for  anything  like 
worktops  in  which  the  men  might  follow  their  former  occupations  or 
trades.  Many  would  be  thankful  to  be  employed  in  some  such  way. 
In  Paris  she  was  much  struck  with  the  sight  of  a  long  workshop  in  the 
Hospice  or  Asylum  for  incurable  men  (containing  500  inmates),  filled 
with  persons  following  their  former  avocations.  Whether  much  money 
was  gained  by  their  labour  or  not,  it  seemed  at  any  rate  a  merciful 
arrangement  to  give  them  the  opportunity  of  employing  themselves  if 
they  were  able,  which  many  men  of  the  aged  would  be. 

On  the  classification  of  inmates,  it  seemd  to  be  always  considered  a 
virtue  that  all  were  treated  alike  in  workhouses,  without  distinction  of 
classes  or  individuals.  But  was  it  really  right  and  just  that  it  should 
be  so?    Why  should  not  some  difference  be  made  between  the  mere 
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panper  and  those  who  have  been  houBokeeperSy  and,  therefore^  rate- 
payers, in  the  parish) 

In  alluding  to  the  rudeness  of  officials  connected  with  workhouses, 
she  pointed  out  an  abuse  of  easy  remedy, — namely,  the  cruelty  of  refus- 
ing admission  to  visitors  on  Sundays  (a  very  general  practice  in 
Loudon),  that  being  the  only  day  on  which  working  people  can  visit 
their  friends. 

After  showing  that  this  abuse,  and  not  a  few  others,  are  the  result, 
not  so  much  of  adherence  to  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  Poor  Law 
Board,  as  of  a  harsh  interpretation  and  administration,  nay,  often 
a  violation  of  them,  urging  the  necessity  for  a  higher  set  of  officials, 
and  a  more  perfect  system  of  superintendence,  she  thus  concludes : — 

The  lower,  the  more  hopeless  and  degraded  the  class  we  have  to 
manage  and  elevate,  the  more  zeal,  patience,  devotion,  and  courage 
must  there  be  in  the  governors;  and,  therefore,  all  arguments  about 
the  low  character  of  our  workhouse  population  only  go  to  prove  the 
truth  of  what  is  now  so  strongly  and  earnestly  urg€>d  upon  the  atten- 
tion of  all  enlightened  and  benevolent  men,  who  will  not  turn  a  deaf 
ear  to  the  wants  and  sorrows,  and,  I  may  add,  the  rights  of  the  poor 
and  destitute,  and  of  him  who  hath  no  helper. 


On  the  Cliaritable  Employment  of  Labour,  By  W.  May  Thomas. 

This  paper  recommended  the  employment  of  paupers  and  convicts,  in 
works  requiring  the  smallest  outlay  of  capital,  such  as  putting  a  spade 
into  their  hands,  and  setting  them  to  dig  on  waste  lands  as  the  pio- 
neers of  a  more  costly  system  of  cultivation.  No  increase  of  produc- 
tion could  possibly  do  harm  to  the  country  ;  such  labour  ought  to  be 
made  almost  entirely  productive,  that  the  smallest  possible  amount  of 
capital  might  be  diverted  from  its  ordinary  channels.  Care  might 
also  bo  taken  to  prevent  convict  or  pauper  work  from  doing  injury  to 
individuals,  by  overstocking  the  labour  market  of  a  particular  town 
or  district 


On  Free  Public  Libraries  and  Museums^  and  their  Usefulness,  as 
compared  with  other  Institutions  for  the  Education  of  the 
Working  Classes  afid  the  Improvement  of  their  Social 
Position.  By  David  Chadwick,  Treasurer  of  the  Royal 
Free  Library  and  Museum,  Peel  Park,  Salford. 

ON  the  recent  visit  of  Lord  Brougham,  the  President  of  this  Asso- 
ciation, to  Manchester  (September,  1857),  on  the  occasion  of  his 
presiding  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Institutional  Association  of 
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Lancasliire  and  Cheshire/  his  lordship  made  some  observations  re- 
specting the  comparatively  small  number  of  members  belonging  to  the 
Athenaeum  and  the  Mechanics*  Institutions  of  Manchester  and  Salford. 

The  writer  on  that  occasion  suggested  that  the  number  of  members 
of  those  institutions  did  not  properly  represent  the  number  receiving 
elementary  instruction,  or  the  extent  of  the  opportunities  for  acquir- 
ing it;  and,  in  proof  of  that  statement,  he  referred  to  the  large 
amount  of  instruction  now  given  in  the  week-day  evening  classes 
connected  with  the  various  Sunday-schools,  and  the  evening  and  day 
schools,  and  the  libraries,  in  connexion  with  many  of  the  large  manu- 
feusturing  establishments  of  the  district,  and  more  particularly  to  the 
large  number  who  now  availed  themselves  of  the  benefits  of  the  free 
libraries  of  Manchester  and  Salford. 

The  interest  expressed  by  Lord  Brougham  on  his  afterwards  visiting 
the  Salford  Koyal  Free  Museum  and  Library  at  Peel  Park,  has  led  to 
the  present  attempt  to  bring  before  the  association  a  brief  considerar 
tion  of  the  important  and  beneficial  results  of  the  establishment  of 
such  institutions,  together  with  some  particulars  in  regard  to  the 
libraries  and  the  number  of  persons  receiving  instruction  in  the 
evening  classes  of  Sunday-schools,  and  the  number  of  members  and 
issues  of  books  ftoiH  the  libraries  of  Mechanics*  Institutions. 

It  is  proposed  to  consider  the  subject  under  the  three  heads  of 
Sunday-schools,  Mechanics'  and  other  Institutions,  and  Free  Public 
Libraries  and  Museums, 

8UNDAY-SCHOOU3. 

The  number  of  Sunday-schools  in  Manchester  and  Salford  and  the 
immediate  district  is  now  about  240,  and  the  number  of  Sunday- 
scholars  and  teachers  is  estimated  at  90,000.  On  the  occasion  of  the 
visit  of  her  Majesty  the  Queen  to  Peel  Park,  Salford,  on  the  loth 
October,  1851,  her  Majesty  was  welcomed  by  upwards  of  80,000 
Sunday-scholars.  + 

These  Sunday-schools  give  on  an  average  three  hours'  instruction 
on  the  Sabbath  day  to  their  respective  scholars.  The  kind  of  instruc- 
tion is  generally  confined  to  reading  the  Bible,  and  to  the  inculcation 
of  moral  and  religious  principles. 


*  This  Association  oonsists  of  one  hundred  Literary  and  Mechanics*  Institutions 
and  Mutual  Improvement  Societies,  containing,  exclusive  of  day  scholan,  23,030 
members,  of  which  19,880  are  males,  and  2150  females.  Their  various  libraries 
contain  160,780  volumes,  and.  the  number  of  pupils  attending  their  evening  classes 
are  8550,  of  which  8050  are  males  and  500  females. 

t  To  commemorate  the  Queen's  visit  to  Peel  Park,  a  subscription  was  imme- 
diately opened  amongst  the  schoktrs,  teachers,  and  supporters  of  Sunday-schools, 
at  the  suggestion  of  Thomas  Agnew,  Esq.,  the  Mayor  of  the  borough  (the  originator 
of  the  proposition  for  this  extraordinary  gathering),  for  the  purpose  of  erecting,  in 
the  Park,  a  marble  statue  of  the  Queen,  to  commemorate  the  event.  The  statue 
has  been  admirably  executed  by  Mr.  Matthew  Noble,  of  London,  and  was 
inaugurated  by  His  Boyal  Highness  the  Prince  Consort^  on  the  6th  May, 
1857. 
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In  a  very  small  number  of  Sundaj-schools  writing  and  aritlimetifi 
are  also  taught  on  the  Sabbath. 

It  has  not  been  possible  to  obtain  detailed  returns  from  the  240 
Sunday-schools  of  the  amount  of  elementary  instruction  they  afford 
in  the  week-day  eyenings,  or  the  exact  number  of  volumes  in  each 
of  the  libraries,  but  from  the  returns  of  the  Salford  Sunday-school 
Union  for  1856,  and  from  other  reliable  sources,  it  may  with  sufficient 
accuracy  for  all  practical  purposes  be  estimated,  that  two-thirds  of 
the  total  number  of  Suuday-schools  have  evening  classes  for  elemen- 
tary instruction  and  mutual  improvement,  and  that  the  number 
attending  such  classes  may  be  taken  at  from  one-fourth  to  one-eighth 
of  the  total  number  of  scholars. 

Taking  the  smallest  estimate — ^viz.,  one-eighth — we  arrive  at  the 
important  result,  that  of  the  90,000  Sunday-scholars  of  Manchester 
and  Salford  upwards  of  7500  are  receiving  instruction  during  the 
week-day  evenings. 

From  carefully-prepared  returns  by  each  school,  it  is  found  that 
in  16  of  the  Sunday-schools  in  the  borough  of  Salford  during  the 
year  1856 : — 

The  number  of  aoholAn  on  the  hooka  was 7883 

The  number  attending  school  in  the  morning  wm  3265 .    •    .  >  Average 
The  number  attending  achool  in  the  afternoon  was  5040 .     .    .3      4152 
The  total  nimiber  of  volumes  in  their  respective  libraries  was  .     .  1 1,003 
The  number  of  scholars  borrowing  books  out  of  the  libraries  was     1048 

The  number  of  scholars  attending  the  Sunday-schools  twice  every 
Sunday  is,  therefore,  rather  more  than  haifthe  number  on  the  books. 

The  number  of  volumes  in  the  libraries  of  the  Sunday-schools  is 
rather  less  than  one  and  a  half  times  the  number  of  scholars  on  the 
books. 

The  number  of  borrowers  fix)m  the  libraries  is  about  onefourth  of 
the  number  of  scholars  attending  school,  or  one-eighth  the  number  on 
the  books. 

Taking  the  above  returns  as  fairly  representing  the  other  schools 
of  the  district,  and  applying  the  above  ratios  to  the  whole  of  the 
Sunday-schools  in  the  Manchester  and  Salford  districts,  will  show  the 
following  result : — 

Number  of  Sunday-schools 240 

Number  of  children  entered  on   the  books  as  Sunday-school 

scholars 90,000 

Number  of  children  actually  attending   Sunday-schools  twice 

every  Sunday 45>ooo 

Number  of  volumes  in  Sunday-school  libraries 130,000 

Number  of  registered  borrowers  from  Sunday-school  libraries  .  1 1,000 
Number  of  scholars  receiving  elementary  instruction  on  week-day 

evenings  in  connexion  with  Sunday-schools 7f500 

Estimated  number  of  issues  of  books  yearly 120,000 

It  has  been  found  impossible  to  ascertain  with  accuracy  the  number 
of  issues  from  all  the  Sunday-school  libraries,  but  from  those  which 
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have  been  received,  it  may  be  safely  estimated  that  the  total  contents 
of  each  libraiy  is  not  issued  more  than  once  per  annum.  The  par- 
ticulars above  stated  are,  however,  sufficient  to  prove  the  great  im- 
portance of  Sunday-schools  in  the  education  of  the  children  of  the 
working-classes,  and  in  the  promotion  of  their  moral,  social,  and  reli- 
gious well-being,  although  it  will  be  observed  that  the  actual  use 
made  of  their  libraries  appears  to  be  the  most  unsatis&ctory  feature 
in  their  management. 

mechanics'  AJn)  OTHEB  SIMILAB  IMSTITUnOKS. 

It  is  not  proposed  to  enter  into  any  details  in  regard  to  these 
institutions.*  For  our  present  purpose  the  following  statement  in 
regard  to  the  Libraries,  and  the  number  of  issues  of  books,  may  be 
taken  as  a  &ir  average. 


^i 

•s.g| 
1  ^ 

No.  of  times  per  year 
the  whole  of  the 

H 

Tolumes  in  library  hare 
circulated. 

Manchester  Athenaeum     .     .     . 

924 

I5i000 

27.512 

Twice. 

Manchester  Mechanics'  Institution 

983 

JSfOOO 

33i420 

2    times. 

Salford  Mechanics'  Institution  . 

200 

2,000 

2i403 

I J  times. 

Pendleton  Mechanics'  Institution 

160 

1,400 

280 

Twice. 

Manchester  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association     .... 

609 

1,720 

4,635 

2}  times. 

Liverpool  Mechanics'  Institution 

... 

16,000 

18,000 

Once. 

Leeds  Mechanics'  Institution 

1541 

10,000 

46,360 

4i  times. 

Brighton  Mechanics'  Institution 

750 

3,369 

1,400 

Once  in  2i  years. 

Carlisle  Mechanics'  Institution  . 

4,000 

12,960 

3^  times. 

FREE  PUBLIC  LIBRABIES. 

Notwithstanding  the  universally  acknowledged  value  of  public  free 
libraries,  it  has  been  a  matter  of  regret  that,  until  recently,  Great 
Britain  has  not  been  equal  to  other  countries  in  the  number  of  books 
collected  in  its  public  libraries,  nor  in  the  making  of  them  easily 
accessible  to  the  people  generally. 

It  is  only  within  the  last  few  years  that  public  attention  in  England 
has  been  prominently  directed  to  the  important  benefits  which  would 
be  rendered  by  the  establishment  in  populous  towns  of  public  free 
libraries  and  museums. 

In  nearly  all  the  principal  cities  of  Europe  and  America  there  are 
large  and  important  public  libraries  under  the  management  of  the 


*  Full  particulars  in  relation  to  the  classes  and  management  of  Mechanics' 
Institutions  will  be  foimd  in  the  History  of  Adult  EduccUionf  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Hudson, 
Secretary  to  the  Manchester  Athenseum ;  and  the  Society  of  Arts  Prize  Essay,  by 
Mr.  Hole  of  the  Yorkshire  Association  of  Mechanics*  Institutions. 

P  P 
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authorities,  and  accessible  to  the  student  and  the  scholar,  and,  in  most 
instances,  to  the  general  public* 

This  defect  was  brought  prominently  before  the  country  in  the 
evidence  given  before  the  Libraries'  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1849,  and  led  to  the  passing  of  Mr.  Ewart*s  Acts  of 
1850  and  1855. 

A  very  brief  reference  to  the  powers  granted  by  these  Acts  may  be 
necessary. 

By  the  Museums*  Act  of  1845,  puhlic  free  museums  were  autho- 
rized to  be  established  by  town  councils  in  cities  and  boroughs  con- 
taining  not  less  than  10,000  inhabitants. 

By  the  Museums  and  Libraries'  Act  of  1850,  the  act  of  1845  was 
repealed,  and  town  councils  were  authorized  to  establish 'public  libraries 
and  museums '  in  towns,  in  case  two-thirds  of  the  number,  on  a  poll  of 
the  burgesses,  should  be  favourable  thereto.  This  Act  restricted  the 
expenditure  to  an  amount  equal  to  (me  iMlfpenny  in  the  pound  on  the 
annual  value  of  property  in  the  borough,  which  amount  was  autho- 
rized to  be  raised  by  a  library-rate,  or  included  in  the  borough-rate ; 
but  such  rate  was  only  applicable  to  the  maintaining  of  a  museum  and 
library  wlien  formed,  and  did  Twt  allow  any  portion  of  it  to  be  expended 
in  the  piircluiae  of  books  for  the  library  or  specimens  for  the  museum. 

The  Public  Libraries'  Act  of  1855  extended  these  powers,  and 
authorized  the  increase  of  the '  library-rate'  to  one  penny  in  the  pound 
on  the  annual  value  of  property,  and  also  the  appropriation  of  any 
part  of  the  said  rate  to  the  purchase  of  books  and  specimens.  Powers 
are  also  granted  in  this  Act  to  borrow  money  to  purchase  suitable 
buildings,  <kc.,  the  interest  being  payable  out  of  the  library-rate. 

There  being  now  no  obstacle  in  regard  to  parliamentary  powers  for 
the  establishment  of  free  libraries  and  museums  in  all  towns  where 
the  inhabitants  are  favourable  thereto,  it  is  proposed  to  consider  the 
relative  value  and  importance  of  such  institutions,  as  proved  by  their 
appreciation  and  use  by  the  working  classes  in  those  towns  where  they 
have  been  already  established. 

The  following  is  a  return  of  the  towns  in  which  a  poll  of  the  inhabi- 
tants has  been  taken  in  regard  to  the  establishment  of  free  libraries : — 

Towns  in  whicJi  the  Proposition  to  establish  Free  Pvhlic 
Libraries  was  rejected. 
Date  of  Public  Meeting. 
March  29th,  1851     .     Exeter. 
April  7th,  1852    .     .     Birmingham. 
Sept.  20th,  1855  •     •     Cheltenham. 
Nov.  5th,  1855    .     .     London  (City  of). 
Nov.  1 6th,  1855  •     •     Islington  (London). 

Haslingden. 
Jan.  21,  1857       .     .     Hull 

St.  Mary-le-bone. 


*  See  the  article  on  Libraries,  bv  Edward  Edwards,  Esq.,  the  Librarian  of  the 
Manchester  Free  Libraries,  in  the  last  number  of  the  Encydopcsdia  BrUannica, 
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Touma  in  which  the  proposition  to  establish  Free  Pvblic  Libraries 
was  agreed  to,* 


Date  of  Public  Meeting. 
Jane,  1848      .     . 


Jane  8th^  1849 


April  27th,  1850. 
1851,. 
March  ist,  1852  . 
March  26th,  1852 
Augast  20th,  1852 

October,  1852,     . 


October,  1853. 
June  1st,  1854 
Sept.  2nd,  1854 
Oct  17  th,  1855 
Feb.  i6th,  1856 
Feb.  26th,  1856 
Aag.  27,  1855 

Dea  15,  1856 
May  19,  1856 


Warrington   (established  Jane   3rd,    1848, 
under  Mr.  Ewart's  Museum   Act    of 

1845). 
Salford  (the  Eojal  FreeMuseum  and  library, 

established  June  9th,  1849,  and  opened 

January,  1850,  under  Mr.  Ewart's  Act 

of  1845). 
Norwich  (opened  March,  1857). 
Winchester  (opened  March,  1854). 
Cambridge  (opened  June,  1855). 
Bolton  (opened  October,  1853). 
Manchester  (with  additional  power  under 

special  Act). 
Liverpool  (opened  October  i8th,  1852,  under 

special  Act  reference  library). 
Sheffield  (opened  June,  1856). 
Oxford  (formed  June,  1854). 
St.  Helens. 

Hertford  (opened  in  1855). 
Birkenhead  (not  yet  opened). 
Kidderminster  (opened  September,  1855). 
Lichfield  (Building  now  in  course  of  erec- 
tion). 
Leamington  (opened  March  16th,  1857). 
Westminster  (opened  March  loth,  1857). 
Preston. 


The  Salford  Koyal  Free  Museum  and  Library,  formed  in  1849,  and 
opened  in  January,  1850,  was  the  first  really  free  public  library  esta- 
blished under  Mr.  Ewart's  Act  of  i845.t  It  commenced  with  7000 
volumes,  and  in  the  first  year  the  number  of  issues  of  books  exceeded 
22,000,  and  the  number  of  visitors  to  the  museum  upwards  of  160,000. 
It  is  open  every  day,  except  Sunday,  from  10  a. m.  to  9  p.m. 

This  extraordinary  and  most  successful  result  stimulated  its  pro- 
moters;^ to  increased  exertion,  and,  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  the 
constantly  increasing  demands  of  the  people,  a  number  of  gentlemen. 


*  A  free  museum  was  established  in  Leicester  soon  after  the  passing  of  the  Act 
of  1845,  but  no  free  librarr  has  yet  been  added. 

t  The  small  museum  and  library  at  Warrington  was  established  in  1848,  but  it 
was  partly  maintained  by  yearly  subscribers,  who  alone  had  the  privilege  of 
borrowing  its  books,  and  was  opened  only  two  days  per  week.  The  number  of 
issues  of  books  the  first  year  being  only  450. 

t  The  Ute  Joseph  Brotherton,  Esq.,  M.P.,  and  £.  R.  Laogworthy,  Esq.,  the 
Mayor  of  the  Borough  in  1848-9,  were  the  founders  of  this  Institution  ;  the  former 
gave  a  considerable  number  of  books,  and  the  latter,  in  addition  to  many  contributions 
to  the  museum  and  library,  has  given  donations  in  money  to  the  amount  of  5000/. 

pp2 
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not  connected  with  the  Corporation,  formed  themselyes  into  a  com- 
mittee* to  aid  in  extending  the  usefulness  of  the  institution  hj 
obtaining  donations  of  money  and  of  books  for  the  library  and  speci- 
mens for  the  museum.  Their  exertions  resulted  in  obtaining  nearly 
20,000  specimens  of  natural  history,  works  of  art,  raw  and  manu£Eic- 
tured  materials,  machinery  models,  and  philosophical  apparatus,  and  in 
procuring  private  donations  in  money  to  the  amount  of  6677^.,  and 
from  other  sources  5900^. ;  making  together  the  sum  of  1 2,57  7/.  in  pecu- 
niary donation& 

As  the  progress  of  this  institution  cannot  fail  to  be  generally 
interesting,  the  following  particulars  liave  been  thought  worth 
recording,  as  likely  to  be  specially  useful  in  stimulating  other  towns 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  legal  powers  now  given  to  the  local  autho- 
rities to  erect,  provide,  and  maintain  free  public  libraries  and  museums. 

The  following  returns  t  of  the  Salford  Free  Library,  Museum,  and 
Reading- Koom  exhibit — 

ist  The  number  of  volumes  in  the  libraries,  and^  the  number  of 
issues  in  each  year  since  the  opening. 

2n(L  The  classification  of  the  books  in  each  library,  the  number  of 
issues,  and  the  daily  average. 

3rd  The  occupation  of  2696  persons,  whose  names  were  added  to 
the  list  of  borrowers  in  one  year. 

4th.  The  respective  ages  of  the  said  2696  persons. 

5th.  The  classification  of  3000  consecutive  issues  of  books  from  the 
reference  library  in  each  year,  from  1850  to  1857. 

6th.  The  like  from  the  lending  department,  from  1854  to  1857. 

7  th.  The  number  of  visitors  to  the  museum,  and  the  number  of 
readers  in  the  reading-room. 

8th.  Expenditure  on  account  of  the  whole  institution,  in  each  year 
since  its  establishment. 


Mr.  Alderman  Agnew,  the  Mayor  of  the  Borough  (1850-51)  has  also  oontributerl 
workH  of  art  to  the  muHeum  to  the  value  of  several  thousand  pounds.  The  Infltitution 
conBists  of  a  museum,  a  reference  and  a  lending  library  and  a  reading-room,  all  free. 
It  is  pleasantly  situated  in  Peel  Park,  which  consists  of  tliirty-two  acres,  which  were 
purchased  and  laid  out  as  a  free  public  park  and  playground  for  the  people,  and 
opened  August  12nd,  1846,  at  a  cost  of  about  11,000/.  During  the  eleven  yean 
to  1857,  the  official  yearly  returns  of  the  number  of  visitors  to  this  park  show  a 
total  of  upwards  of  7,000,000  or  630,000  per  annum.  The  buildings  now  occupied 
as  libraries  formed  part  of  the  old  mansion  ;  two  large  wings  and  a  central  staircase 
have  been  since  added,  which  afford  spacious  and  lofty  rooms  for  the  reading-room, 

Cicture  galleries,  and  museum  room.  The  reading-room  is  seventy-five  feet  long, 
y  thirty  feet  broad,  and  is  conveniently  fitted  up  with  reading-tables,  seats,  reading- 
stands,  &c. 

♦  The  admirable  manner  in  which  the  Salford  Auxiliary  Committee,  though 
unconnected  with  the  Corporation,  had  aided  the  committee  of  the  Corporation  in 
the  fonnation,  extension,  and  successful  management  of  the  Institution,  induced 
Mr.  Ewart  to  include  in  his  Act  of  1855  a  clause  by  which  a  certain  number  of 
scientific  gentlemen,  thouj^'h  not  members  of  the  Corporation,  may  be  appointed  as 
full  members  of  the  committees  for  the  management  of  free  libraries  and  museums. 

t  These  returns  to  1856  are  extracted  from  the  official  records  ;  those  for  the 
present  year  have  been  specially  prepared  for  this  report  under  the  direction  of  Air. 
riant,  the  curator  and  general  manager,  and  Mr.  Batsford,  the  librarian  of  the 
Institution. 


By  David  Chadwick. 
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Salford  Free  Libraries,     Betum  iVb.  i. 
Number  of  VcIuvmm  in  Librariei,  and  the  Number  of  Ittues  each  Year, 
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Total  average  issues  from  both  libraries  in  1857 — 491  Folomes  daily. 

Sal/ord  Free  Libraries.     Return  No,  2. 

The  following  is  Mr.  Plant's  classification  of  the  books  in  the  libraries,  and  of 
the  issues  during  eleven  months  ending  September,  1857  : — 


Beferenoe  Library. 

Lending  Librury. 

Vols. 

iMMOm, 

Daily 
averftge. 

Vols. 

IBIOM. 

Duly 
avormge. 

Theology  .... 

Jurisprudence,  Law,  ^ 

Politics,  Commerce, 
and  Parliamentary  - 
Blue    Books,    and 
Papers     ..... 

History,Travels,and 
Biography    .     .     . 

Science  and  the  Arts 

General  Literature, 
Periodicals,  Poetry, 
and  Drama .     .     . 

Works  of  Fiction    . 

Add  TVth  to  the  is- 
sues to  make  a  year 

585 
^360 

4683 
3335 

2323 
402 

2,734 
1,392 

14,937 
15,555 
« 1,609 
«o,794 

10 

5 

54 
56 

78 

75 

396 
48 

1447 
697 

816) 

3346) 

3,378 

Indnded 
in  scienoe. 

11,181 
6,694 

36,784 

12 

42 

25 

139 

13,688 

77,o« 
7,001 

178 

6750 

58,037 
5,276 

318 

... 

... 

... 

84,M3t 

63.313^ 

*  This  year  (1853 )  the  mnieam  and  librury  were  dosed  nearly  nine  months,  daring  the  altera- 
tion and  extension  of  the  building ;  and  a  portion  of  the  booka  formerly  in  the  reference  library 
were  remored  to  the  lending  library, 
t  Of  these  10^38  now  in  the  library  (September  3otli,  1857)— 
17,805  hare  been  donations. 

3,369  hare  been  purchased  ont  of  the  '  library  rate/ 
364  are  transfer  of  the  Mayor's  library  from  Town  HaU. 

30,438 
X  These  nnrobera  at  the  expiratioii  of  the  year  were  84,34a  and  63,47a ;  the  total  iMncs  during 
the  year  being  147,814  Tolmnet. 
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Sal/ard  Free  Librwries,    Retwm  No,  3. 

Occupations  of  the  2696  persons  whose  names  were  first  returned 
as  borrowers  of  books  out  of  the  lending  library  in  1856. 

Scholars,  gtudents,  and  penons  of  literary  punoitB    ....  155 

Soldiers,  pensioners,  and  policemen 12$ 

Warehousemen,  derka,  packers,  errand-bors 560 

Shopkeepers,  and  persons  engaged  in  retail  trades      ....  98 

Printers,  engravers,  designers,  machinists   .......  463 

Tailors,  hatters,  shoe  and  clog  makers aoi 

Garpenters,  bricklayers,  painters,  and  other  persons  of  oat- 
door  occupation 197 

Mill  hands,  fustian-cutters,  and  other  workers  in  mills    ...  190 

Females 507 


Total 


1696 


Salford  Free  Libraries.    Betum  No, 
The  ages  of  the  above  2696  persons: — 

Under  ao  years 1040 

,»      30    „       64a 

«      40    „ ^99 

9f      50    „ 130 

Above  50    ,, 78 

Pemales 507 

Total 2696 


Saiford  Free  Library.    Retwm  No,  5. 

Claasijicaium  of  3000  coTisecutive  Issues^  in  the  Month  of  May  of  each 

yea/Tyfrom  the  JReferenoe  Library, 
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GFDcnl 
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60 
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431 

300 

I93I 
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3000 
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6S0 

^34 

1684 

t^Z 
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J  851 

109 

51 

6i6 

M84 

784 

3000 

I85J 

75 

36 

Go  I 

314 

1085 

879 

3000 

>«54 

109 

'? 

630 

45^ 

Sor 

991 

3000 

1855 

tin 

td 

f9« 

?3 

7,0 

1061 

$oco 

j8j6 

t[3 

5* 

55* 

68  ( 

I1'33 

5000 

1857 

63 

46 

545 

760 

695 

891 

3000 

Scdford  Free  Library,      Return  No.  6, 
Classification  of  ^000  consecutive  Isstiesfrom  the  Lending  Library, 


Theology. 

History. 

Science. 

General  LiUrataro 
and  Novels. 

1854 
1855 
1856 

1857 

36 

68 

126 

139 

455 

458 

ail 
195 
3" 
3^5 

1297 
2379 
2081 
1970 

3000 
3000 
3000 
3000 

By  David  Chadwick. 
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Salford  Royal  Free  Museum  and  Beading- Room,     Return  No.  7. 
Number  of  Visitors  to  the  Museum  and  Reading-Room,  and  daily  average. 


Year. 

Nranhor  of  Visitors 

DaUy 

Nambw  of  Keaders 

Dafly 

to  Masenm. 

Average. 

in  Keading-room. 

ATerage. 

129  days  in  1850 

160,000 

1240 

84,000 

271 

188       „       185 1 

276,500 

1465 

93,000 

300 

200       „       1852 

303,140 

'515 

100,000 

322 

66       „       1853 

67,225 

IO18 

76,000 

271 

217       ,,       1854 

330,274 

1521 

109,820 

357 

260       „       1855 

448,220 

1720 

115,843 

377 

241       „       1856 

580,060 

2408 

117,367 

377 

283       „       1857* 

888,830 

3508 

102,861 
\  1 1  months. 

379 

Total  Expenditure  of  the  Salford  Museum  and  Library  Conmiitlee, 
out  ofUi^  Library  Rate,  from  1849  ^^  1856.    Return  No,  8. 


Year 

ending: 
Aug.  31. 

1849  . 

1850  . 

1851  . 

1852  . 


Total  Expenditure. 

£       B.     d. 

91 

.      .    651    16 

.      .     901      2 

.     .    576     8 


9 
9 
44 


Year.  Total  Expenditure. 

£  s.     d. 

1853 464     3 

1854 1052     3 

1855 1069  II 

1856 1035     7 

1857 1470  13 


54 
24 
4 
I 

3 

The  rateable  value  of  property  in  the  borough  of  Salford  is  352,958^.,  and  the 
Library  Kate,  at  one  penny  in  the  pound,  is  equal  to  1470^.  13s.  3d. 

THE   MANCHESTER   FBEE   PUBLIC   LIBBABI£S.t 

These  libraries  were  opened  on  the  2nd  September,  1852.  The 
sum  of  10,125^.  9».  lod  was  raised  by  voluntary  donations  for  the 
purchase  of  books,  and  to  defray  the  expenses  of  building,  fittings,  <&o., 
of  which  sum  800?.  was  raised  by  the  subscription  of  upwards  of  20,000 
of  the  working-classes,  obtained  by  a  committee  of  working  men. 

The  following  Table  exhibits  the  extent  of  these  libraries,  and 
their  subsequent  enlargement  and  number  of  issues  each  year. 


Manchester  Free  Libraries. 

Beference  Library. 

Lending  Library. 

Both  Libraries. 

No.  of 

yola.     in 

library. 

No.  of 
issuce. 

No.  of 
vols. 

No.  of 
iaaues. 

Total 
number 

cf  TOlB. 

Total 

number  of 

isauea. 

Atoponing,  Sept.,  1852 
First  year,  to  Sept.,  1 85  3 
Second         „           1854 
Tljird            ,,           1855 
Fourth         „           1856 

Total  issues  in  4  years 

16,013 
18,104 

20,048 
22,563 

61,080 
70,770 

5,305 
7,195 

8,213 

10,010 

77,232 

81,321 
85,783 

21,318 
25,299 

28,261 
32,573 

138,312 
142,345 
147.582 
156,553 

262,689 

... 

322,103 

... 

584,792 

*  This  great  increase  arises  from  an  exhibition  of  the  'works  of  local  artists 
held  in  the  Institution*  and  the  largo  number  of  yisitors  who  have  been  attracted 
to  the  district  by  the  Manchester  Art  Treasures  Exhibition. 

t  These  libraries  were  established  during  the  mayoralty,  and  maunly  through  the 
influence  and  liberality,  of  Sir  John  Potter,  M.P. 
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The  daily  average  issue  of  books  during  the  last  year  has  been  521. 
The  number  of  books  issued  during  the  year  ending  September, 
1856,  has  been  classified  by  Mr.  Edwards  as  follows  : — 


Theology 

Philosophy 

Hiatory 

Politics 

Sciences  and  Arts     .     .     . 
Literature  and  Polygraphy  ) 
(including  novels)  .     .     .  | 

B«fereno6  Library. 

Lending  Library. 

Total  innes. 

«ii53 

970 

17,310 

6,609 
10^4^7 
33,301 

1,130 

471 

I7,a4a 

731 
4,04a 

6a,  167 

3,^83 

1,441 

34,55a 

7,340 

14,4^ 

95,468 

70,770 

85,783 

156,553 

The  expenditure  on  account  of  the  Manchester  Free  Libraries* 
chargeable  on  the  Libraries  Kate  has  been  as  follows : — 

£     s.    d. 

Year  ending  August  31st,  1853  .     .    t  160  15  10 

1854  .     .    1099    5    6 

„  ..  1855    .      .      1588    II      o 

„  „  1856   .    .    a303  18    o 

Three  branch  lending  libraries  have  this  year  been  established,  one 
in  Stretford  New  Road,  Hulme  (West),  one  in  Ardwick  (South),  and 
one  in  Ancoats  (East). 

LXYERFOOL  FREE  LIBBABIES,  AND  DERBY  HUSEUX. 

These  important  institutions  were  established  under  a  special  Act 
of  Parliament ;  the  reference  library  was  opened  to  the  public  on  the 
1 8th  October,  1852,  and  the  two  lending  libraries  on  the  18th 
October,  i853.t 

The  sum  of  1 400^.  was  subscribed  on  the  opening  of  the  Institution, 
and  subsequently  many  valuable  donations  have  been  added. 

The  munificent  offer  of  William  Brown,  Esq.,  M.P.,  to  liquidate  the 
total  cost  of  tlie  erection  of  the  proposed  new  building  J  for  this 
Institution,  estimated  at  upwards  of  30,000/.,  is  of  course  well  known. 
It  is  a  signal  proof  of  the  deep  conviction  in  his  mind  of  the  usefulness 
of  such  institutions. 

The  admirable  museum  of  natural  history,  bequeathed  by  the  late 
Earl  of  Derby,  containing  his  large  and  unique  collections  of  orni- 
thology and  animals,  and  which  have  subsequently  been  enriched  by 
many  excellent  specimens,  is  a  great  source  of  attraction  to  this 
institution. 

•  The  rateable  valuable  of  property  in  the  City  of  Maucheater  in  1856  was 
891,118/.;  and  the  Library  Rate,  at  a  penny  in  the  pound,  e<iual  to  3713/.  9^.  od. 

t  The  amount  of  the  Liverpool  Libraries  Rate,  at  one  penny  in  the  pound,  is 
equal  to  about  4000/.  per  annum. 

t  The  first  stone  of  the  new  building  was  laid  by  W.  Brown,  Esq.,  M.P.,  on  the 
15th  April,  1857. 


By  David  Chadwick. 
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The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  number  of  visitors  to  the  Derby 
Museum : — 

Year  ending 
October,  1856  .  .  .  No.  of  visitors,  106,914  .  .  .  Daily  average,  514 
October,  1857  .  .  .  No.  of  visitors,  113,059  .  .  .  Daily  average,  577 

The  reference  and  lending  libraries  now  contain  41,500  volumes. 

The  following  statement  shows  Mr.  Dalton's  classification  of  the 
books  in  these  libraries,  and  the  number  of  issues  in  each  class  for  the 
year  ending  August  31st,  1857  - — 


LiTerpool. 

Lending  librwiM. 

Totidofboth 
Librmries. 

No.  of 
Vols. 

lasnes. 

No.  of 
VolB. 

Issues. 

No.  of 
Vols. 

Issues. 

Theology,  Morality, 
and  Metaphysics 

Natural  Philosophy, 
Astronomy,  Che- 
mistnr,  &c.    .     . 

Natural      History, 
Botany,  Geology, 
&c 

Science     and     the 
Arts,      Architec- 
ture, &o.   .     .     . 

History    and    Bio- 
graphy.    ... 

Topographyand  An- 
tiquities   .     .     . 

Geography,      Voy-  \ 
ages,  and  Travels 

Miscellaneous  Lite- 
rature .... 

Jurisprudence,  Law, 
and  Politics    .     . 

Ck>mmerce,  Political  1 
Economy,       and 
Statistics  .     .     . 

Education,     Logic, 
and  Language    . 

Poetry,    and    Dra- 
matic  Literature 

Novels  and  Works  _ 
of  Imaguiation    . 

Classical  Literature 

Heraldry,  Encyclo- 
pedias, and  works 
of  reference    .    . 

1,538 
7ai 

If  105 

1,585 
4,001 

1,043 
1,858 
4,556 
«,«34 
305 
236 

1,145 

a,97a 

87 

70a 

6,581 
6,345 
a,  061 

7,483 

ia,030 
1,397 
7,923 

48,425 
1,016 

907 
3,081 
7,105 

57,597 
533 

3,973 

750 
339 
858 

367 

3,896 

119 

1,420 

5,654 

131 

86 

234 

5" 

7,110 

36 

8,723 
4,496 

3,456 

5,292 

29,635 
1,669 

17,257 

25,952 
734 
683 

2,415 

4,520 

303,894 

475 

3,388 
1,060 

1,963 

1,952 

6,897 
1,163 
9,778 
7,3 10 
2,355 
391 

470 

1,657 

10,083 

123 

703 

15,304 
10,841 

5,517 

12,775 

41,655 

3,966 

25,180 

74,377 

1.750 

1,589 

5,496 
11,635 

260,491 
r,oo8 

3,973 

33,988 

166,346 

17,502 

308,300 

41,490 

474,546 

Average  issues  from  both  libraries — 1581  daily. 

The  annexed  statement  shows  the  progressive  increase  in  the 
number  of  issues  from  the  reference  library  each  year  since  its 
establishment. 
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Return  of  lasusa  from  the  Liverpool  Reference  Library, 

rat  year,  to  September,  1853        .        .     128,638 

2Dd    „  „  1854        .        .     1^9,997 

3rd     „  „  1855 

4th     „  „  1856 

5^     ,f  u  1857 


i3i,9i« 
I53,i<59 
166,346 


As  the  limits  of  this  paper  preclude  the  insertion  of  more  than  a 
brief  reference  to  other  free  lending  libraries,  it  has  been  thought 
desirable  to  tabulate  the  following  residts  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
parison:— 


Libnri«tt. 

mimbrr  <if 
vuLiaiii«t, 

Tot*l 
iHumLMt 

yet.  af  tbiH  t]i«  wbol^ 
Wy«r, 

j  300  da^  pel-  uiniUB. 

Liverpool  >     , 

MuLTiohe«ter    . 
S&lford       ,     , 
Bolton       ,     . 
^^»ld    .     . 
Oxford      .     . 
Ciwnbridgo     . 
KidJermini^toi 

f 

4».490 

3'tf7.1 
10,438 

15.097 

7.^4 

4t5io 

2,579 

747 

474.546 

I5<>.553 

M7r8i4 

7S.670 

^0,875 

36,000 

I4,6a8 

7.944 

Nearly  13  tloiisa* 
i>         5       m 
if        7i    " 
II        Si    fi 

;;  'I  ;; 

»        6      *. 
PI       loi    » 

1581  Yolnmet. 
5*1         » 
4§i 

*s  ;: 

Old  Free  Lending  Libraries. 


Bntish  Museum,  open 
to  Ticket-holders  from 
9  to  4  in  winter,  and 
from  9  to  3  in  summer 

Archbishop  Marsh's 
Free  Library,  Dublin, 
open  from  11  to  3, 
daily 

Kobinson's  Free  Library, 
Armagh,  open  from 
12  to  3  in  winter,  and 
from  xa  to  4  in 
summer  .     .     .     •     . 

Checthnm's  FrooLibrary, 
MancbcHtcr,  open  from 
1  o  to  4,  daily    .     .     . 


ToUl  No.  of 
Tola. 

Total  issues 
last  year. 

565,000 

416,802 

18,300 

7,000    1 

10,000 

Not  given, 

but  very 

few. 

21,000 

3,851 

No.  of  times  the 

whole  library  was 

circulated  durinf 

last  year. 


Average  daily 
issues,  al  300 

days  per  year. 


Not  quite  once. 


About  once  in 
24  years. 


Once  in  5  i  years. 


J  389  vols. 


n 


It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  returns,  and  by  those  before  referred 
to  in  connexion  \A\X\  Sunday-schools,  that  the  number  of  issues  from 
free  public  libraries  is  generally  in  proportion  to  the  opportunities 
afforded  for  their  use  to  the  working-classes.  If  the  library  is  closed 
in  the  evenings,  the  number  of  issues,  and  consequently  the  actual 
value  of  the  library  is  limited,  as  in  the  case  of  tlie  old  libraries  above 
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I 


fneniioned,  to  ibe  circulatiaii  of  the  whole  ntimber  of  books  less  thau 
I  ONCE  por  aTmuiD. 

If  libmries  are  not  open  amnterruptedly  during  the  whole  of  each 
day,  or  if  there  eiiat  such  rei?t  net  ions  a^  are  u^ual  in  the  libraries  of 
mechanics'  institutions,  the  iaaue  of  the  whole  library^  in  such  caaefl, 
ti  limited)  on  an  average,  to  about  twice  the  number  of  volnmea  jxar 
&[innm^     (See  Eeturn  at  page  577). 

But  if,  as  in  the  case  of  tlie  new  free  public  libraries,  they  are  open 
from  nine  or  ten  o'clock  in  the  mornintr  till  at  least  nine  o'clock  in 
the  eveniug,  tho  circulation  will  range  from  five  times  to  leventeen 
times  thfi  whole  number  of  volumea  in  tlie  library,  the  average  of  such 
issues  being  above  seven  timea 

Although  the  circulation  of  the  books  in  a  rnblic  library  will  be  to 
a  great  eactent  governed  by  the  pi'oportion  of  the  works  of  popular 
authors  which  it  contain.^,  yet  it  is  proved  by  the  above  returns  that 
even  in  the  cases  of  learned,  scientidc^  or  religious  works,  the  propor* 
tiott  of  their  issues  from  the  new  free  libraries  is  tnany  iiuies  gretUer 
than  in  any  of  the  old  free  libraries,  the  mechanics*  institution 
libraries,  or  the  Sunday-school  libraries. 

And  whilst  the  number  of  issues  from  free  libraries  is  so  great,  and 
the  benefit  derived  by  the  working^lasses  so  nudoubted,  it  is  one  of 
the  most  gratifying  circumstances  oomieated  with  these  establishments 
and  at  the  same  time  one  in  which  thei-e  has  hitherto  been  no  ex- 
ception, that  the  amouM  of  danm^e  done  ta  the  hooks  is  so  mn/dl  Oi 
to  he  almost  nnapprecmhle. 

I  The  actual  damage  in  eight  years  to  the  Salford  Libraries  ex^clustve 
of  ordinary  wear^  has  been  less  than  i  os. ;  and  the  damage  to  the 
Manchester  Libraries  in  five  years  less  than  20s. 

The  same  gratifying  results  have  been  found  in  the  case  of  free 
ptiblic  museums.  This  is  well  exhibited  in  the  following  statement^ 
which  shows  that  notwithstanding  the  Incom parable  superiority  of  the 
British  Museum  to  all  othei^,  the  total  number  of  visitors  beai^  no 
proportion  to  the  relative  value  of  the  resp«]ftiva  inatitntiona. 

No,  of  VLBitor^  to  the  BHtlBh  Museum  in  1856     .     *     *     ,     361^000 
,1  ,1  Derby  Free  MuBeuMi^  Liverpool.     *     11^,000 

ft  ,»  Boj&l  Free  Muteutu,  Siklford^  f^57-     B8 8,000 

This  extraordinary  result  can  only  be  acconntod  for  on  the  groxmds 
thai  at  Salford  the  Museum  w  open  to  all  com&rs  Jrom  tcu^  a^m.,  ia 
dusk  (Sundays  excepted)  dwritig  i}te  whole  of  ihe  i/ear,  iuid,  tliei^efore, 
during  the  summer  months  the  working-cLiases  are  enabled  to  visit 
the  Museum  after  world  ug  houra  every  evening,  and  by  the  actual 
inspection  of  the  art  teles  and  specimens  therein  contained  to  obtain  a 
better  and  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  any  branch  of  histoty, 
science,  or  the  arts  capable  of  being  illustrated  hy  a  well-arnmged 
museum. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  he  remai'ked  that  the  fiselings  of  indf^pondcnco 
BQ  strongly  manifested  by  the  workiiig-classes,  ara  iu  tio  way  in- 
terfered with  by  the  operation  and  management  of  fi'ee  librariea. 
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They  know  that,  as  householders  and  ratepayers,  they  contribute, 
according  to  their  assessment,  to  the  cost  of  supporting  and  main- 
taining these  institutions,  and  are,  therefore,  at  liberty  to  participate 
in  the  enjoyment  of  their  privileges  on  terms  of  perfect  equality  with 
all  classes.  It  may  be  safely  asserted,  that  the  establishment  of  these 
Institutions  has  afforded  to  the  mass  of  the  people  better  means  of 
improving  their  intellectual,  moral,  and  social  position^  than  any  other 
movement  of  recent  date. 

With  the  &cts  which  it  has  been  the  object  of  this  paper  to  exhibit, 
in  proof  of  the  immense  benefits  of  free  public  libraries  and  museums, 
supported  by  a  Library  Kate,  and  under  the  management  of  the  local 
authorities,  it  behoves  the  people  of  Birmingham,  and  other  densely- 
populated  towns,  to  consider,  with  anxious  and  careful  attention, 
whether  the  time  has  not  already  arrived  for  the  immediate  estabHsh- 
ment  of  free  public  libraries  and  museums  in  their  respective  districts. 


On   Savings  Banks.      By  William  Whittakbr  Barhy,   of 
Lincoln  s  Inn,  Barrister-at'Law. 

The  existing  state  of  the  law  relating  to  savings  banks  is  &r  from 
satisfactory,  and  it  is  to  the  amendment  of  the  established  system  for 
regulating  those  institutions  that  I  wish  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
Department. 

It  is  vain  to  preach  to  the  poorer  classes  the  necessity  of  frugality, 
unless  you  furnish  them  with  a  means  of  safe  investment ;  and  it  was 
the  conviction  of  this  truth  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  first 
savings  banks  by  private  individuals.  The  principle  upon  which  they 
were  conducted  was  that  of  complete  indemnity.  Their  managers 
received  the  deposits  invested  in  them,  and  were  personally  respon- 
sible to  the  dei)ositors  for  losses.  So  popular,  however,  became  the 
plan  among  the  labouring  classes,  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  the 
investments  had  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  it  became  no  longer 
practicable  for  private  persons  to  undertake  the  responsibility,  and 
accordingly  the  attention  of  Parliament  was  directed  to  the  subject 
In  1817,  the  first  Act  relating  to  savings  banks  received  the  sanction 
of  the  legislature,  and  from  time  to  time  since  that  period  the  law  has 
been  amended  and  consolidated,  the  last  general  statute  on  the  subject 
having  been  passed  in  1844. 

Every  person  who  has  paid  any  attention  to  the  matter  will  pro- 
bably admit  that  the  system  of  parliamentary  control  over  savings 
banks,  imperfect  as  it  is,  has  been  productive  of  great  good.  Though 
not  directly  responsible  for  deficits,  the  Government  interference  has 
indirectly  tended  to  secure  the  depositors  from  any  very  great  losses. 
The  advantages  directly  afforded  are,  that  the  trustees  or  managers 
are  empowered  to  invest  sums  deposited  in  savings  banks  in  the 
Funds,  in  the  names  of  the  Commissioners  for  the  Reduction  of  the 
National  Debt,  and  to  receive  the  moneys  so  invested  at  any  time  at 
par,  with  interest  in  the  meantime.     Trustees  or  managers  are  also 
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prohibited  from  investing  on  any  other  security,  and,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  benefits  conferred  by  the  legislature,  certain  prescribed  regula- 
tions, established  with  the  view  to  safety,  must  be  complied  with,  and 
accounts  must  be  rendered,  and  returns  made.  The  great  defect,  how- 
ever, in  the  present  system  is,  that  the  Commissioners  are  only 
responsible  for  sums  they  actually  receive,  and  that,  with  regard  to 
any  de&lcations  which  may  arise  or  take  place  previously,  the  unfor- 
tunate depositors  must  bear  the  loss.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted 
that  when  Parliament  first  interfered  in  1817  it  did  not  proceed  on 
the  principle  of  affording  a  complete  indemnity  to  the  depositors.  As 
the  matter  stands  at  present,  the  Government  has  lost,  at  least  accord- 
ing to  the  computation  of  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer,  upwards  of 
two  millions  of  money  since  181 7  by  savings  banks  transactions.  A 
Very  little  addition  to  this  large  sum  would  have  been  sufficient  to 
secure  absolute  safety  to  the  depositors. 

For  many  years  great  efforts  have  been  made  to  place  the  present 
unsatisfactory  system  of  regulation  of  savings  banks  on  a  better 
footing.  Some  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  Government  sliould  either 
abandon  altogether  their  protection  of  these  institutions,  or  give  them 
some  better  security  than  at  present.  In  1850,  1853,  ^^^  again  in 
the  last  session,  measures  on  this  subject  were  introduced,  but  for 
some  trifling  cause  or  other  the  question  has  always  been  postponed. 
A  great  writer  has  observed  that  the  messengers  of  the  poor  are  tardy 
and  slow,  and,  with  a  few  honourable  exceptions,  the  same  remark 
would  seem  to  apply  to  their  representatives  in  Parliament.  The 
measure,  when  introduced,  has  always  been  read  a  second  time,  and 
the  principle  has  thus  been  repeateclly  admitted ;  but  at  present  the 
sympathy  of  the  legislature  has  stopped  here.  Yet  the  case  is  pecu- 
liarly one  for  legislative  interference,  because  the  evil  is  not  that  great 
losses  occur — defalcations  being  very  rare,  and  those  generally  to  a 
small  amount — but  it  \b  the  general  sense  of  insecurity  which  pervades 
the  system,  and  which  would  be  removed  at  once  by  a  parliamentary 
guarantee. 

The  remedy  proposed  is,  that  every  sum  deposited  in  any  savings 
bank  should  be  as  secure  as  if  invested  in  the  funds ;  that  no  deposi- 
tor should  be  answerable  for  breach  of  any  regulation  to  which  he  is 
not  expressly  required  to  be  a  party  at  the  time  of  making  his  deposit; 
that  savings  banks  should  be  open  for  the  dispatch  of  business  every 
day  during  the  usual  banking  hours ;  and  that  it  should  be  illegal  to 
establish  any  savings  bank,  except  under  Government  controL 

The  G<)vemment,  it  Ls  believed,  would  consent  to  a  guarantee  to 
the  depositors  in  savings  banks,  if  it  could  have  a  clerk  or  cashier  of 
its  own  in  every  such  bank,  who  should  be  responsible  for  every 
receipt  and  payment.  But  it  is  in  carrying  out  such  an  arrangement 
as  this  that  the  chief  difficulty  consists.  The  problem  is  to  provide 
the  guarantee  of  the  State,  but  at  the  same  time  to  interfere  as  little 
as  possible  with  local  control  and  management.  Viewed  impartially, 
and  apart  from  prejudice  or  jealousy,  the  proposal  of  the  Government 
would  seem  a  reasonable  one.  There  would  still  be  ample  scope  for 
the  action  of  trustees  and  managers  in  inducing  their  poorer  neigh- 
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bours  to  become  depositors,  and  in  the  general  control  and  management 
of  the  institution ;  and  it  is  to  be  sincerely  wished  that  no  needless 
opix)8ition  maj  stand  in  the  way  of  so  great  a  national  benefit  as  the 
absolute  security  of  savings  banks'  deposits  may  be  expected  to  prove. 


On  Penny  Banks.    By  the  Rev.  J.  Erskine  Clarke,  M.A., 
Vicar  of  St.  Michaels,  Derby. 

There  is  no  problem  of  social  economy  more  important  than  this : 
how  to  help  working  people  to  keep  themselves  with  their  own  money. 
This  is  really  the  ti-ucst  phase  of  '  public  and  private  charity' — ^thu 
is  the  most  effectual  *  relief  of  the  poor.' 

The  lower  classes  of  mechanics  and  labourers  and  their  children, 
from  whom  the  ranks  of  pauperism  are  constantly  being  recruited, 
liavo  money  enough  passing  through  their  houses  to  help  themselves 
most  effectually 

It  is  impossible  to  calculate  the  amount  of  the  earnings  of  this  class 
of  the  community,  but  taking  as  a  test  the  money  they  waste  in  beer 
and  tobacco,  it  must  bo  enormous.  I  believe  it  is  a  low  calculation 
that  ])uts  the  amount  spent  in  drink  by  this  class  at  thirty  millions, 
and  the  amount  in  tobacco  at  five  millions  annually. 

At  any  rate,  oven  if  this  calculation  is  double  the  truth,  it  would 
still  represent  a  vast  amount  of  available  capital,  which,  if  rightly 
used,  would  make  them  far  more  comfortable  than  they  are. 

But  every  one  who  knows  anything  of  the  habits  of  the  working- 
class,  knows  that  their  money  goes  out  as  it  comes  in — in  driblets; 
and  very  seldom  is  there  even  a  tiny  rill  of  the  constant  river  that  is 
banked  up  for  future  needs. 

And  one  reason  of  this  is,  that  they  cannot  get  over  the  difficulty 
of  BEOINNINO  to  save.  If  a  man  has  once  got  soniething  in  the  bank, 
then  he  can  go  on  adding  U)  it;  but  when  there  are  so  many  real 
wants  pressing  ujwn  him,  it  requires  no  common  self-denial  to  put 
aside  for  a  rainy  morrow  what  might  so  easily  bo  invested  to-day. 

It  is  therefore  the  duty  of  every  student  of  social  science  to  devise 
plans  for  facilitating  the  first  efforts  to  save — it  is  the  duty  of  every 
worker  among  the  masses  to  put  those  plans  into  action. 

Savings  banks  were  meant  to  do  this,  but  I  venture  with  all 
difiidence  to  maintain  that  they  have  not  done  so  for  the  workers. 
They  have  done  a  great  and  useful  work,  but  not  this  work.  They 
have  heli>ed  the  small  farmer,  the  jKJtty  shopkeeper,  the  thrifty 
maid-servant,  and  a  sprinkling  of  the  skilled  mechanics,  but  they 
have  not  largely  helped  the  rank  and  file  of  toil,  the  factory  and  tlio 
ioundry-boys,  the  mill-hands,  the  wives  of  the  fifleen  shillings  a- week 
labourer  with  a  family  of  small  children. 

It  is  true  that  savings  banks  take  deposits  as  low  as  one  shilling ; 
the  purpose  of  their  establishment  and  the  practice  of  their  directors 
is  to  encourage  small  savings,  but  the  work  of  the  paid  officers  is  the 
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same  on  the  receipt  of  one  shilling  or  of  twenty  pounds.  It  is  therefore 
hardly  to  be  expected  that  those  whose  interest  it  is  to  prevent  an  extra 
amount  of  work  from  being  entailed  on  themselves  for  their  salaries, 
should  be  very  anxious  to  encourage  shilling  depositors ;  and  I  believe, 
in  point  of  fact,  in  many  cases,  they  do  not.  When  out  of  earshot  df 
the  director,  they  say  to  the  depositor  of  one  shilling,  *  Why  not  wait 
till  you  have  a  pound  T 

Several  instances  of  this  sort  have  incidentally  come  to  my  know- 
ledge in  the  last  few  montlis.  And  even  if  the  theory  of  savings 
banks  be  carried  out  in  practice,  and  no  distinction  is  made  between 
the  large  and  small  depositors,  still  the  depositors  of  pounds  so 
greatly  preponderate  over  the  depositors  of  shillings,  that  the  latter 
cannot  help  feeling  themselves  very  small.  Sitting  as  a  director  at 
our  savings  bank,  I  have  felt  sorry  for  the  lad  with  his  eighteon-pence 
passed  along  the  counter  between  the  farmer  with  his  roll  of  greasy 
notes,  and  the  trig  maid-servant  with  her  half-year's  wages;  and  I 
believe  this,  call  it  false  shame  if  you  will,  but  still  very  natural 
shame  in  our  gold-worshipping  age,  keeps  many  from  beginning  to 
deposit  in  our  savings  banks. 

But  even  if  these  are  no  obstacles,  there  is  one  that  cannot  be  dis- 
puted. It  seems  to  us  like  making  two  bites  at  a  cherry;  but  there 
are  thousands  who  require  to  save  their  shillings  penny  by  penny. 

And  for  these  thousands  there  is  need  of  some  feeding  institution, 
to  take  care  of  the  pennies  of  those  who  cannot  attain  at  once  to  the 
minimum  shilling  of  the  savings  banks. 

Such  is  the  *  Penny  Bank,'  which  has  proved  of  great  value  in 
many  localities,  and  which,  if  rightly  managed,  would  be  most  useful 
in  every  neighbourhood. 

As,  however,  they  are  far  from  being  as  universal  as  they  should 
be,  it  may  be  useful  to  state  the  method  of  one  which  I  set  on  foot 
a  few  months  ago. 

For  the  method,  I  may  first  read  the  rules : — 

DERBY  WORKING  MEN'S  ASSOCIATION  PENNY  BANK, 

FULL  STREET,  OPPOSFTE  NEW  A8SEMBLT  BOOMS. 


DiREOTOBS. 

T.  W.  Evans,  Esq.,  M.P.,  President,     Mr.  H.  M.  Holmes,  Treatwrer. 

Rev.  J.  Erskine  Clarke,  Secretary. 

And  the  members  of  the  Committee  for  the  lime  being. 


The  object  of  this  bank  is  to  encourage  and  foster  habits  of  regnlarify  and  frugal 
economy,  by  giving  &cilities  for,  and  inducing  deposits  of  the  smallest  sums  of 
money,  repayable  on  three  days'  notice.  It  Lb  mtended  for  the  benefit  of  persons  of 
all  ages,  both  sexes,  and  every  class. 

BDLES. 

r .  The  bank  shall  be  open  to  receive  deposits  from  one  penny  upwards,  as  follows  : 
Monday,  from  7  till  9  in  the  evening. 
Friday     „      i«  „  2  p.m. 
Saturday,,       7  ,,  9  in  the  evening. 
For  drawing  out  money,  only  on  Monday,  from  7  till  9. 
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1,  Books,  into  which  all  depoBita  shall  be  entered,  will  be  issued  to  every 
depositor  on  payment  of  one  penny.  No  money  will  be  received  or  paid  unless  the 
book  is  produced. 

3.  Interest  at  the  rate  of  two  per  cent,  will  be  allowed  dpon  all  deposits  above 
ten  shillings  remaining  in  the  bank  six  months. 

*  4.  Dc}>o8its  under  lol.  may  be  withdrawn  on  giving  three  days'  notioe,  but  for 
all  sums  of  lol,  and  upwards,  seven  days'  notice  wiU  be  required. 

5.  De|)ositors  may,  at  any  time  during  bank  hours,  have  their  pass-books  com- 
pared with  the  ledger,  to  test  their  accuracy. 

6.  Any  depositor  requiring  a  second  book,  in  consequence  of  the  first  being  lost 
or  spoiled,  shall  pay  twopence. 

These  niles  were  printed  on  small  bills,  with  the  names  of  the 
directors,  to  give  confidence,  and  distributed  from  hand  to  hand  among 
working  people  ;  a  small  shop  was  taken  just  off  the  market-place,  it 
was  fitted  up  with  counter,  on  which  were  placed  two  desks  slightly 
raised.  At  each  of  thi^e  there  was  a  clerk,  though,  as  the  work  is 
very  simple,  a  pupil-teacher  will  do  as  well  as  a  clerk.  Between  the 
two  desks  there  was  placed  a  chair  for  the  director  or  actuary,  as  the 
case  might  be,  with  a  money-drawer  under  the  counter.  Each  depo- 
sitor, on  coming  in  front  of  the  director,  hands  across  the  counter  his 
pass-book  and  amount  to  be  deposited.  The  director  calls  out  the 
amount,  putting  it  down  at  the  same  time  in  the  pass-book ;  and 
each  clerk  writes  down  the  number,  the  initials,  and  amount  of 
de})osit. 

In  this  way  the  depositor  will  not  allow  a  wrong  amount  to  be 
called  out,  and  the  two  check-books  kept  by  the  clerks  are  certain  to 
rectify  any  mistake  that  may  have  been  made. 

On  this  simple  plan,  a  Penny  Bank  was  opened  at  Derby  seven 
months  ago,  and  the  result  up  to  this  date  sliows  how  fully  it  has  been 
appreciated. 

No.  of  depositors.        Amount  deposited.        Withdrawn.        In  Bank. 
1017         264I 76; 187^ 

This  has  not  been  the  result  of  any  advertising  or  pressure.  It  has 
been  a  gradual  and  steady  advance,  one  depositor  telling  and  bringing 
another.  A  largo  number  of  the  depositors  are  children,  but  it  is 
their  parents'  money  that  they  bring,  and  the  notion  which  took  hold 
at  first,  that  it  was  simply  and  solely  for  children,  is  fast  dying  away, 
and  a  much  greater  proi)ortion  of  adults  have  entered  of  late. 

The  depositors  are  drawn  largely  from  the  very  poorest  class.  On 
more  than  one  occasion,  a  street-boy  without  shoes  or  cap,  and  with 
only  the  rags  and  tatters  'of  a  jacket,  has  come  on  a  dripping  wet 
night  to  hand  over  to  our  keeping  the  pence  he  could  so  easily  have 
laid  out  on  manifest  necessaries;  and  in  that  effort  of  self-denial  has 
gained  self-respect,  and  become  one  degree  less  likely  to  be  the  subject 
of  the  reformatory. 

It  is  needless,  as  indeed  almost  impossible,  to  enumerate  the  ways 
in  which  such  an  institution  touches  the  labouring-class  in  aiding 
them  to  save  for  clothes,  furniture,  rent,  tools,  apprcntice-fees, 
children's  scliooliiig,  <kc.,  thereby  promoting  and  fostering  that  manly 
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independence  wbicli  has  been  so  sadly  sapped  out  of  them  by  miscalled 
and  mistaken  charity. 

To  show  that  the  deposits  in  the  Derby  Penny  Bank  are  not  the 
result  simply  of  novelty  and  excitement,  to  show  that  they  are  likely 
to  increase  rather  than  diminish,  I  will  give  the  statistics  of  a  penny 
bank  which  I  started  in  Lichfield  two  years  ago,  and  also  the  statistics 
of  a  most  flourishing  one  in  this  town,  in  Union-passage,  New-street, 
to  which  I  am  indebted  for  the  rules  and  method  which  we  have 
adopted  at  Derby. 

Lichfidd  Pervny  Bcmk, — ^Population  4000;  number  of  accounts  open 
January  ist,  1857,  ^^3>  amount  deposited,  109^  ii«.;  number  of 
accounts  open  October,  1857,  4^0;  amount  deposited,  136^. 

The  business  is  decidedly  on  the  increase;  the  depositors  are,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  too  poor  to  let  their  money  remain  more  than 
three  months:  hence  the  comparatively  small  increase  of  amount 
deposited.  Nevertheless,  their  honesty  is  remarkable  In  only  one 
case  has  auy  suspicion  (of  wish  to  cheat)  been  excited.  The  money  is 
chiefly  used  to  buy  clothes.  The  depositors  are  nearly  all  children, 
though  many,  of  course,  bring  their  money  from  their  parents. 

Birmingham  Penny  Bank, — Established  in  1851.  58,242  accounts 
have  been  opened;  45,116  accounts  have  been  repaid,  from  one  penny 
upwards;  number  of  deposits  in  year  ending  December,  1856,  84,464; 
amount,  11,500^.;  number  of  repayments  in  year  ending  December, 
1856,  15,239;  amount,  10,700^. 

The  feet  that  10,700^  was  withdrawn  in  15,000  sums,  while 
1 1,500/1  was  paid  in  in  84,000  sums,  shows  the  real  use  of  these  penny 
banks  to  be  the  taking  care  of  the  pence  till  they  become  shillings. 
They  are,  in  fact,  the  working  people's  purse.  At  present  they  have 
15,000  open  accounts;  one  half  have  balances  under  one  shilling;  they 
take  St.  a  week  in  copper. 

It  will  be  abundantly  evident,  I  think,  that  in  every  place  calling 
itself  a  town,  there  ought  to  be  a  '  penny  bank.'  I  believe  it  would 
rescue  vast  sums  from  the  '  publicans'  banks,'  which  so  terribly  drain 
the  virtue  and  vigour  out  of  the  labouring  classes.  I  believe  it  would 
very  soon  depopulate  those  rookeries  and  ruinous  courts,  the  hotbeds 
of  physical  and  moral  pollution,  that  are  the  curse  and  disgrace  of 
every  large  town;  and  I  believe  that  it  would  largely  remove  the 
temptations  that  lead  to  crime,  and  the  penury  that  degrades  to 
heggary. 

In  conclusion,  I  can  say  from  experience  -that  the  working  people 
themselves  most  thoroughly  appreciate  and  are  truly  grateful  for  the 
establishment  of  these  banks.  I  have  had  fathers  come  to  enter  half- 
a-dozen  children,  and  children  come  to  enter  their  parents.  I  have 
had  men  who  never  saved  a  shilling  in  their  lives  before,  finding 
they  could  save  ten  shillings  a  week,  and  wishing  we  had  opened  tlie 
bank  long  before.  I  have  already  had  one  man  who  has  saved  enough 
to  go  and  push  his  fortunes  in  the  New  World. 

There  is  one  point  I  have  not  touched  on.  Who  is  to  start  the 
penny  bank  1    Where  I  have  started  mine,  we  have  had  '  Working 
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MeiLB  Ai80oiation8/  to  which  the  names  of  men  of  sabstanoe  in  the 
place  were  already  attached;  and  these  names  have  been  onr  sole 
security  given. 

Where  this  is  not  possible,  a  committee  of  gentlemen  might  be 
formed;  whose  names  would  be  a  sufficient  guarantee  to  the  pnblia 

At  first  there  would  be  some  small  outky,  but  in  a  year  or  two, 
the  institution  would,  if  properly  conducted,  become  self-supporting, 
as  every  such  institution  ought  to  be,  in  order  that  the  good  intended 
may  not  be  spasmodic,  but  permanenti 


Bathi  and  Waahhousei.    By  W.  Hawes. 

Few  institutions  for  the  improvement  of  the  social  and  moral  condi- 
tion of  the  industrious  classes  have  been  more  thankfully  received  by 
those  for  whose  benefit  they  were  intended,  than  '  baths  and  wash- 
houses.* 

Only  a  few  years  ago  the  idea  of  such  establishments  being  used  by 
the  working-classes  was  ridiculed,  and  it  is  but  fifteen  years  since  the 
first  experimental  building  was  erected.  Its  cost^  however,  was  so 
large,  and  the  number  it  could  accommodate  wss  so  small,  that  it 
appeared  to  preclude  the  extension  of  the  system. 

It  is  very  much  to  the  honour  of  the  Corporation  of  Liverpool,  that 
it  was  not  only  the  first  to  take  the  risk  of  so  costly  an  experiment,  to 
prove  that  the  poor  would  avail  themselves  of  any  &cility  that  was 
offered  to  them  for  cleanliness,  but  also  that  it  steadily  persevered  with 
it  until  the  promoters  were  satisfied, — 

I8t.  That  it  was  popular  with  the  poor  ;  and 

2nd.  That  the  receipts  would  pay  the  current  expenses. 

These  results  having  been  thoroughly  confirmed  by  two  years*  ex< 
perience,  the  subject  was  taken  up  in  London,  where  funds  were  pro- 
vided for  the  erection  of  an  establishment,  which,  from  the  great  care 
bestowed  upon  the  consideration  of  every  detail  in  its  construction, 
has  bocomo  what  it  was  intended  it  should  be,  the  model  fi:>r  such 
institutions  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

The  objects  aimed  at  were  such  economy,  of  construction  and  in  the 
working  arrangements,  that  whilst  it  should  be  a  self-supporting  insti- 
tution the  charges  per  bath  and  per  hour  for  the  fiunlities  of  washing 
and  drying  linen,  should  be  low  enough  to  bring  them  within  the 
reach  of  the  humblest  of  the  working-classes. 

To  accomplish  this  with  certainty,  it  was  found  necessary  to  have 
two  classes  of  baths,  the  difierence  of  price  being  such,  that  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  staff  expenses  should  be  borne  by  the  first- 
class.  The  price  of  the  second-class  covering  the  actual  cost  of  the 
commodity  sold  to  the  poor ;  viz.,  the  cost  of  the  water,  its  heating, 
and  attendance,  leaving  the  annual  charges  for  the  building  and  the 
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general  management  to  be  proTided  out  of  the  extra  price  of  the  first- 
claas  batk 

These  conditiona  were  fulfilled  hj  a  charge  of  twopence  for  the 
second-class  hot  bath,  one  towel  included^  and  of  idxpeuce  for  the  first- 
class  bath,  with  two  towels  included* 

These  prices  have  been  since  very  generally  adopted,  but  in  all  esta- 
blishments  formed  under  Sir  Henry  Dukinfield's  Act  (by  which  the 
capital  may  be  raised  for  building  baths  and  washhouses  upon  the 
security  of  borough  or  parish  rates,  repayable  by  instalmenta  spread 
over  twenty  years),  no  higher  ratea  can  be  charged. 

We  owe  this  very  ns^ul  measure  which  has  placed  these  institu- 
tions on  a  secure  and  aatij&ctory  basis,  and  entitled  them  to  rauk 
among  the  fixed  institutions  of  the  country,  in  a  great  measure  to  the 
exertions  of  Sir  Henry  Dukinfield,  Bart.,  by  whose  name  it  is  generally 
known ;  to  John  BuUar,  Esq,,  the  Honorary  Secretary  to  the  first  Com- 
mittee, who  drew  the  Bill,  and  attended  to  it  during  its  passage  tlurough 
the  Houses  of  Parliament^  and  to  whom,  more  than  to  any  one  eke,  the 
success  of  this  movement  is  to  he  attributed  ;  and  to  Sir  George  Grey^ 
who  was  then  Home  Secretary,  and  who  gave  it  hia  most  cordial  sup]>ort. 
Having  thus  sketched  their  origin,  I  will  briefly  show  tlie  amount 
of  success  which  has  been  attained,  and  then  endeavour  to  prove  their 
beneficial  operation  upon  the  classes  for  whom  they  were  originated^ 
as  well  as  upon  the  public  generally* 

The  first  test  of  snccess  is  the  number  of  establish menta  which  have 
been  founded  since  the  passing  of  the  Act  in  1846. 

London  (exclusive  of  the  City,  which  to  its  disgrace  haa  hitherto 
refused  to  build  one  for  its  poor,  and  has  contributed  out  of  its  large 
rerenues  but  a  trifle  to  those  in  its  vicinity)  haa  twelve  establish- 
^  ments,  two  of  which  were  built  by  subscription  before  1846,  and  are 
B  managed  by  committees^  whilst  ten  have  been  built  since  the  Act  was 
^knssed,   ajid  are  under  the  management  of  the  authorities  of  the 
^nftrislies  in  which  they  are  situated.     These  buildings  contain  550 
"  separate  batL%  and  nearly  700  washing  places,  with   15  plungo  or 
swimming  baths.     Liverpool  has  four  establishments,  all  under  the 
cane  of,  and  built  by  the  Corporation,  and  we  find  them  in  this  town^ 
in  Batbf  Bristol,  Eolton,  Coventry,  Ch^ter,   Exeter,  Hull,  South 
Shields,  Leeds,  Newcastle,  Manchester,  Preston,  Wolverhampton,  Ox- 
ford, Nottingham,  Colchester,  &c.  Ac,  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  Dublin, 
and  Belfast ;  and  plans  of  the  model  building  have  been  adopted  in 
Paris,  Brussels,  Hamburg,   Berlin,  Jbc,  as  well  as  in  several  towns 
in  America,     The  Emperor  of  the  French  sent  a  special  commission 
to  examine  into  eveiy  detail  of  the  arrangements  of  the  Model  Esta- 
bliahment,  and  the  report  upon  it  was  most  satisfiwtory.     Plans  of 
the  motlel  building  have  been  sent  to   Korway,  Venice,  Mimich, 
Amsterdam,  and  Turin. 

The  next  test  is  the  number  of  persons  that  use  them.  The  last 
eomplete  return  for  London  is  made  up  to  December,  1854,  to  which 
time,  from  the  first  opening  of  the  model  establishment  in  1847,  ^^ 
gtoBQ  number  of  baths  gtven  waa  51251,805*  and   the    number  of 
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washers  was  1,616,576,  washing  the  linen  for  above  6,000,000  of 
persons.  The  number  of  baths  given  annually  in  the  London  esta- 
blishments is  now  above  1,200,000,  and  the  number  of  washers  is 
more  than  320,000,  purifying  and  cleansing  the  linen  for  above 
1,500,000  persons.  The  receipts  under  both  heads  are  above  21,000^^ 
per  annum. 

Notwithstanding  this  success,  London  is  yet  but  inadequately  sup- 
plied with  such  establishments.  Large  and  populous  districts  still 
refuse  by  votes  in  vestry  to  sanction  the  expenditure  requii-ed  for  tkeir 
erection,  although  the  money  may  be  borrowed  on  the  security  of  the 
rates,  and  be  repaid  by  instalments  spread  over  twenty  years,  and  also 
when  the  result  of  every  well-conducted  and  well-placed  establish- 
ment proves  that  there  will  always  be  some  surplus  beyond  the  current 
expenditure  to  assist  towards  the  payment  of  the  annual  instalments  of 
the  principal. 

I  will  refer,  in  illustration  of  this  statement,  to  the  receipt  and 
expenditure  of  two  of  the  London  baths  and  washhouses,  which  I  have 
at  hand : — 

I  St.  To  the  model  establishment  at  Whitechapel,  which  has  94 
baths  and  84  wash-tubs.  The  gross  receipt  in  1856—57  was  2764, 
and  the  expenditure,  including  interest  upon  8000^,  and  150Z.  renti 
was  just  above  2700^ 

2ndly.  To  the  Bloomsbury  establishment — 

£      #.   d 
Thereceiptof  which  in  1856-7  was      3691     3    4 

The  working  expenses  were    

The  interest      

Leaving  a  surplus  towards  the  repayment  of  capital  of 

£3691  2  4 
The  extent  to  which  this  means  of  cleanliness  is  used  in  London 
must  not,  however,  be  estimated  by  comparing  the  number  of  baths 
given  annually,  say  1,200,000,  and  the  number  of  persons  whose  linen 
is  washed,  say  1,500,000,  with  the  entire  population  of  this  city,  but 
with  the  population  immediately  surroimding  the  establishments; 
for  although  it  is  true  that  a  few  persons  are  found  who  so  highly 
value  these  institutions  as  to  bring  their  linen  to  be  washed,  or  come 
for  a  bath  from  long  distances,  yet  the  great  majority  of  the  washers 
and  bathers  are  residents  in  the  immediate  locality  of  each  esta- 
blishment. 

If^  then,  we  estimate  the  population  within  a  radius  of  half  a  mile 
of  each,  we  shall  find  that  the  number  of  the  population  of  London 
who  are  actually  supplied  with  these  facilities  for  health  and  clean- 
liness is  at  the  utmost  800,000,  and  deducting  from  this  number  the 
more  wealthy  classes,  who  do  not  use  them,  and  women  and  children, 
who  use  them  but  to  a  very  limited  extent,  we  shall  find  that  the 
industrious  classes,  for  whom  they  were  built,  fully  appreciate  their 
value,  and  must  on  an  average  t&ke  a  warm  bath  at  least  six  times 
each  per  annum — a  most  satisfactory  result,  of  which  few  are  aware, 
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and  indicating  an  amount  of  success  which,  but  ten  years  since,  when 
the  first  public  bath  was  opened  in  London,  would  have  been  thought 
impossible. 

Having  shown  the  popularity  of  these  establishments,  I  will  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  the  effect  they  produce  upon  the  moral  and 
social  condition  of  the  working-classes,  and  how  providing  them  with 
such  means  of  health  and  comfort  reacts  upon  the  general  well-being 
of  the  metropolis. 

I  may  assume  (believing  no  one  will  venture  to  dispute  it)  that  if 
working  men  be  willing  to  pay  the  fair  cost  price  for  that  wliidh  the 
upper  classes  but  a  few  years  back  used  only  as  a  luxury  or  medicinally, 
they  appreciate  its  benefits,  and  find  that  cleanliness  improves  their 
health,  renders  them  better  able  to  endure  their  necessary  labour,  and 
mitigates  the  irritation  of,  if  it  does  not  cure,  the  cutaneous  diseases 
to  which  they  are  peculiarly  liable,  and  which  all  will  allow  often 
produce  more  irritability  of  temper,  and  therefore  more  discomfort  to 
their  families,  than  more  serious  diseases. 

But  we  cannot  allow  that  the  advantages  accruing  from  the  im- 
proved health  and  increased  cleanliness  of  the  father  and  husband  are 
confined  to  himself.  Working  men  who  take  a  warm  bath  frequently, 
or  even  but  occasionally,  will  not  tolerate  dirty  or  untidy  homes 
when  they  thoroughly  appreciate  the  pleasure  of  cleanliness  in  their 
persona 

We  may,  then,  safely  assume  that  the  first  step  is  taken  towards 
cleanliness  in  the  whole  fiunily  when  the  husband  becomes  a  bather. 
But  does  its  effect  stop  here  ?  Without  quoting  any  of  the  trite  but 
apposite  truisms  about  cleanliness,  we  know  from  inquiry  that  in  a 
very  bad  district  of  the  metropolis  a  sensible  effect  was  produced  upon 
the  pawnbrokers  by  the  opening  of  one  of  these  establishments.  It 
is  more  difi&cult  to  trace  its  effect  on  the  public-house,  but  it  is  a 
necessary  consequence  of  greater  comfort  at  home,  and  of  that  self- 
respect  which  cleanliness  produces,  that  pawnbrokers  and  public- 
houses  should  be  less  frequently  resorted  to,  both  thriving  mainly 
upon  the  vices  of  society.  If,  then,  this  view  of  the  effect  of  clean- 
liness be  correct,  it  follows  as  a  matter  of  course  that  more  of  the 
wages  of  the  working  men  benefiting  by  these  institutions  will  be 
brought  home  to  their  families  than  by  those  who  refuse  to  accept 
the  advantages  they  offer  to  them. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  suppose  that  even  one  of  the  two  to  five 
hundred  working  men  who  bathe  between  the  hours  of  six  and  nine 
(a.m.)  on  a  Sunday, morning  at  each  of  these  establishments  will  turn 
from  the  bath  to  the  gin-shop. 

To  see  men  come  in  dirty  from  their  work  with  bundles  under  theii* 
arms,  and  then  leave  the  bath  with  clean  linen  and  clean  persons,  and 
to  hear  their  frequent  commendations  of  the  comfort  and  invigoration 
they  derive  from  it,  must  satisfy  every  one  that  such  men  are  less 
likely  to  spend  their  weekly  wages  in  a  public-house  than  if  they  had 
remained  without  their  bath,  in  their  dirty  clothes,  and  with  dirty 
persons. 
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Another  strong  evidence  of  the  social  effect  which  the  use  of 
bathing  is  producing  is  to  be  found  in  the  steady  increase  in  the 
number  of  women  applying  for  baths.  In  Bloomsbury,  the  number 
of  women's  baths  increasedfrom  19,800,  in  1855-6,  to  31,152  ini856-7. 
And  at  Whitechapel  the  increase  is  equally  great. 

It  is  difficult  to  bring  clearly  before  the  public  the  adTantagea 
which  are  derived  by  all  the  inhabitants  of  a  crowded  locality  like 
Whitechapel  or  St  Giles's  from  the  improved  health  and  deaidioess 
of  the  working-classes  which  necessarily  result  from  their  frequent 
use  of  the  warm  bath ;  but  if  it  be  admitted  that  the  cleanliness  d 
our  streets,  alleys,  and  courts,  and  the  frequent  whitewashing  of 
houses  aid  in  warding  off  disease,  how  much  more  perfectly  must 
this  effect  be  produced  if,  besides  the  increase  of  personal  deanlioess, 
the  linen  of  those  who  inhabit  them  be  not  only  clean,  but,  with  the 
means  afforded  at  those  public  laundries,  be  purified  and  rendered 
innoxious,  after  use  during  the  most  contagious  diseases. 

For  surely  the  progress  of  contagion  and  infection  must  be  more 
effectually  checked  by  providing  means  within  the  reach  of  all  for  the 
cleansing  and  purification  of  the  linen  of  the  members  of  a  poor 
family  who  are  suffering  from  disease,  than  by  cleaning  the  walk  of 
the  court,  alley,  or  house  in  which  they  live  1  Yet  it  is  curious  to 
observe  that  in  the  City  of  London,  where  an  officer  of  health  is 
appointed  at  such  a  salary  as  to  secure  most  able  assistance,  and  who 
reports  weekly,  I  believe,  on  the  public  health,  and  upon  the  number  of 
courts,  alleys,  aud  houses  whitewashed,  the  Corporation  still  refuses  to 
find  fiinds  to  build  a  public  bath  and  laundry  for  its  poor,  although 
most  strongly  urged  to  do  so  by  their  recent  most  active,  intelligent, 
and  philanthropic  medical  officer,  Mr.  Simon. 

And  this  brings  me  to  the  (if  possible)  more  important  advantages 
derived  from  the  use  of  the  laundry  than  from  that  of  the  bath ;  the 
latter  benefits  the  health,  stimulates  both  the  bodily  and  mental  i>owcr, 
and  increases  the  comfort  of  the  individual,  aud  by  example  promotes 
hiibits  of  cleanliness  among  those  with  whom  he  associates  and  lives; 
but  the  former,  by  the  labour  of  one  person,  not  only  frees  the 
lodging  from  the  unhealthy  nuisance  of  the  '  washing  day/  to  avoid 
which  many  a  working  man  resorts  to  the  public-house,  and  cleanses 
and  purifies  the  linen  of  a  family,  but  often  stops  at  the  threshold 
the  progress  of  infectious  diseases^  and  always  promotes  the  recoveiy 
from  illness. 

And  liere  I  must  notice  the  very  beneficial  effect  produced  hv 
drying  the  linen  of  the  poor  in  the  highly-heated  drying  closets 
of  these  establishments,  which,  I  believe,  is  not  generally  known. 
Vermin  and  their  eggs,  which  will  resist  the  opemtion  of  the  wash- 
tub,  and  are  reanimated  or  brought  into  existence  during  the  gradual 
drying  of  linen,  and  especially  of  woollen  articles,  before  an  open  fire, 
are  entirely  destroyed  when  exposed  in  a  confined  chamber  to  a  tem- 
perature varying  from  200®  to  220^  Articles  dried  at  a  low  tempe- 
rature will  retain  their  disagreeable  odour,  while  the  same  article,  put 
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into  a  closed  diying  chamber,  Heated  to  a  temperature  of  200®  and 
upwards,  will  in  a  few  minutes  become  sweet  and  wholesome. 

Can  any  one,  then,  doubt,  with  these  facts  before  them,  that  the 
social  wel£ure  of  societj  must  be  promoted  hj  the  encouragement  of 
these  institutions  I — ^that  the  poor  who  resort  to  them  are  benefited 
in  the  first  degree? — ^their  self-respect  increased,  their  health  im- 
proved when  well,  their  sickness  modified  when  it  xmfortunately 
comes,  and  their  happiness,  comfort,  and  good  conduct  promoted, 
making  them  better  citizens,  husbands,  and  fathers,  and  more  fitted 
and  more  willing  to  receive  moral  and  secular  instruction;  and  that 
all  other  classes  of  society  are  benefited  in  a  second  and  minor 
degree,  first,  indirectly  by  the  improved  condition  of  the  working- 
classes,  which  is  calculated  to  lessen  crime,  and  then  directly  by  the 
decreased  charge  on  public  rates,  and  on  private  benevolence,  which 
must  follow  from  improved  health,  from  infectious  diseases  stayed,  and 
from  the  increased  ability  of  a  fiimily  to  support  itself.  The  certain 
result  of  this  improvement  in  the  moral  and  social  condition  of  the 
industrious  classes  being  a  lengthened  duration  of  life,  whereby 
widows  and  orphans  become  at  a  later  period  of  life,  and  for  a 
shorter  time,  the  inmates  of  workhouses  and  the  recipients  of  public 
charity. 

Having  taken  an  active  part  in  promoting  the  building  of  baths 
and  washhouses  from  the  commencement  of  the  movement  in  1844, 
it  often  surprises  me  that  more  has  not  been  done,  and  that  the 
wealthy  classes,  in  parishes  containing  thousands  of  poor,  pent  up  in 
close  streets,  and  in  more  close  and  confined  lodgings,  without  any 
means  of  cleanliness,  and  therefore  unnecessarily  exposed  to  the 
ravages  of  infectious  and  other  diseases,  are  shortsighted  enough  to 
refuse  to  borrow,  on  the  security  of  their  rates,  the  capital  which  is 
required  for  the  erection  of  public  baths  and  laundries. 

So  long  as  the  benefits  these  institutions  conferred  were  uncertain 
this  n^lect  was  excusable,  but  now  there  is  no  excuse  for  it,  and  I 
must  say  it  does  not  raise  one's  idea  of  the  discretion  which  directs  a 
large  portion  of  the  annual  contributions  of  the  rich  to  all  sorts  of 
so-called  charitable  societies,  many  of  which  foster  the  dependence  of 
the  poor  upon,  and  the  seeking  of  alms  from,  the  rich— expend  a 
laige  portion  of  their  subscriptions  in  the  salaries  of  secretaries, 
officers,  and  offices,  and  sell  to  subscribers  votes  and  patronage, 
thereby  encouraging  a  system  of  disguise,  trickery,  and  fraud,  that 
the  candidates  for  their  charity  may  appear  fit  objects  for  gifts 
advertised  to  the  highest  bidder  in  misery  and  distress, — ^while  insti- 
tutions are  neglected  which  stimulate  the  independence,  encourage 
the  self-respect,  and  raise  the  social  position  of  the  poor,  and  supply 
to  them  at  cost  price  (by  the  combined  action  of  the  capital 
and  intelligence  of  their  more  wealthy  neighbours),  that  which 
the  really  deserving  amongst  them  require,  but  cannot  obtain  for 
themselves,  and  accomplished  all  this  without  any  display,  without 
any  patronage  of  the  poor,  every  penny  raised  being  applied  to  the 
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purpose  for  which  it  was  intended,  to  be  returned  to  the  donor  with 
interest  in  the  course  of  a  few  ycar& 

I  have  not  entered  upon  the  religious  view  of  the  question.  It 
is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  clergy  of  all  denominations  do 
not  appreciate,  as  I  think  they  might,  the  advantages  and  facilities 
they  would  gain  in  the  discharge  of  their  religious  duties,  if  they 
would  first  teach  the  poor  the  social  and  intellectual  benefit  to  be 
derived  from  warm  bathing  and  cleanliness. 

They  would  find  that  clean  and  healthy  parents  and  children  would 
be  more  apt  and  grateful  scholars,  and  much  more  likely  to  attend 
with  benefit  to  themselves  the  parish  church  than  many  with  whom, 
I  fear,  they  now  waste  both  time  and  money. 

I  have  assumed  as  indisputable  (and  therefore  given  no  proof  of) 
the  sanitary  advantages  of  bathing;  but  I  trust  I  have  shown  that, 
in  a  social  point  of  view,  the  influence  of  tliis  Association  cannot  be 
more  usefully  employed  tlian  in  promoting,  by  its  strong  recom- 
mendation, the  erection  of  baths  and  washhouses,  wherever  the  popu- 
lation is  sufficiently  dense,  and  the  streets  so  crowded  with  houMS 
and  people  as  to  prevent  the  jiossibility  of  their  obtaining  these 
means  of  health  and  cleanliness  in  any  other  way. 


On  Building  Cottages.     By  Thomas  Holt  Bracebridge. 

Many  pamplilets  have  been  devoted  to  the  subject  of  building  cottages, 
and  numbers  of  pretty  j)lan8  have  been  dispersed  among  the  rich  of 
more  or  less  merit;  nor  will  the  public  forget  the  model  cottages  of 
Prince  Albert  at  the  great  Exhibition,  planned  by  Mr.  Roberts,  the 
houomry  architect  of  the  Labourer  s  Friend  Society.  In  some  coun- 
ties, as  Durham,  societies  have  been  fonned  to  improve  the  habita- 
tions of  the  working-classes.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Gilly,  of  Norham,  the 
greatly-lamentod  friend  of  the  Vaudois,  employed  his  pen  in  this 
cause,  and  drew  the  gloomy  picture  of  the  hinds'  houses  on  the 
English  bordei-s.  These  conslsti^d  only  of  a  long  shed,  diWded  into 
two,  with  a  mud  floor,  and  scarcely  anything  deserving  the  name  of 
windows ;  in  fact,  they  form  the  first  step  only  from  the  genuine 
Irish  cabin.  In  towns  we  have  the  cellars,  so  often  described,  and 
the  back-to-back  dwellings  of  Manchester  and  Stockport,  where  a 
space  of  fourteen  feet  by  twenty-six  affords  a  domicile  for  three 
families — one  occupying  the  two  cellars,  one  the  ground  floor  and  first 
floor  facing  one  street,  and  one  the  same  facing  the  other.  It  is 
obvious  that  such  dwellings  must  foster  much  social,  moral,  and  sani- 
tary evil.  But  though  the  model  cottages  have  not  produced  much 
imitation,  land  and  building  societies  have  proved  a  great  stimulus 
for  town  improvements;  and  education,  by  promoting  some  delicacy 
of  feeling,  has  effected  much  in  towns,  and  is  doing  more,  insensibly, 
as  the  new  habitations  for  the  working-classes  in  Coventry  and  Bir- 
mingham show.      In   both   these   towns  cellars  are  unknown,  and 
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common  washing-houses  and  laundries  exist  The  following  sugges- 
tions relate  chiefly  to  the  country,  and  to  those  numerous  cheap  houses 
springing  up  in  the  suburbs  of  towns. 

I  have  remarked  that  many  benevolent  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
have  taken  up  cottage  building  with  zeal,  but,  from  adopting  plans 
recommended  by  their  elegance,  their  zeal  has  soon  cooled,  quenched 
by  a  few  trials  built  at  great  expense;  while  others  have  allowed  their 
agents  to  erect  cheap  cottages,  which  have  dissatisfied  the  labourers 
from  their  inconvenience,  and  the  owners  by  their  want  of  taste  and 
equal  want  of  solidity.  Even  the  great  railroads,  the  London  and 
North-Western  and  the  •Great  Western,  though  they  have  been  at 
great  expense  at  Wolverton  and  at  Swindon,  where  they  have  erected 
villages  of  highly-rented  tenements,  have  by  no  means  given  the 
comfort  and  accommodation  which  the  same  expense  would  afford, 
nor  have  the  best  means  been  used  for  giviug  common  washhouscs, 
bakehouses,  drying-houses,  and  cooking-houses,  which  the  workmen 
could  pay  for,  and  which  would  add  both  to  their  comfort,  and  their 
incomes,  and  their  health.  No  example  seems  to  be  set  of  the  sim* 
plest  mode  of  raising  a  workman's  town  at  the  cheapest  cost  to  him 
in  rent,  with  the  most  comfort,  and  with  a  remunerative  rental.  I 
venture  to  show  what  may  be  done  in  the  country,  what  has  been 
done,  and  admits  of  improvements,  and  what  may  be  effected  as  a 
general  requirement  of  our  ago,  in  this  matter,  without  entailing 
ruinous  charges  on  proprietors. 

But  the  first  thing  is  to  admit  that  our  farming  labourers  should 
have  dwellings  near  enough  to  the  seat  of  labour,  as  we  admit  in  the 
case  of  our  farm  horses,  and  that  it  should  not  be  attempted  to  cul- 
tivate whole  parishes  without  sufficient  labour,  by  sending  labourers 
two,  three,  and  four  miles  off  to  hire  houses  of  house-jobbers,  or  to 
live  in  the  alleys  of  towns  in  very  small  but  by  no  means  cheap  houses 
under  bad  sanitary  conditions. 

In  investigating  the  house  of  Shakspeare,  inhabited  by  his  father, 
I  have  been  led  to  consider  the  houses  of  the  period  of  all  classes — 
the  ancient  hostelry,  the  fermhouse,  or  yeoman*s  home,  and  the  mano- 
rial mansion,  succeeding  to  the  castle — ^instances  of  which  are  every- 
where to  be  found.  I  will  refer  to  Kingsbury  Hall,  in  Warwickshire, 
and  Hever  Castle,  Anna  Boleyn's  fether's  house,  in  Kent.  The  dor- 
mitoiics  of  these  two  last,  as  in  John  Shakspeare^s  house,  were  in 
the  roof,  and  formed  sleeping-rooms  for  all  the  unmarried  males  of 
the  family;  besides,  in  the  manorial  mansions,  serving  for  dancing 
galleries — an  economical  arrangement  subsisting  when  the  castle  hall 
was  abandoned,  and  the  noble  galleries  of  our  Elizabethan  houses  (such 
as  we  have  at  Boston,  Hardwich,  Aston,  <kc.),  not  yet  erected,  to  suit 
the  increasing  luxury  of  that  age  of  power  and  wealth.  Now  the 
principle  of  these  roofs  was  an  equilateral  triangle,  and  they  were 
supported  by  what  are  called,  in  carpentering,  queen  posts,  rising  from 
the  beams  of  the  floor  to  the  rafters,  so  as  to  leave  two-thirds  of  the 
space,  or  more,  in  the  centre  free,  while  in  the  angles  under  the  roof 
beds  were  plac^,  partially  closed  in^  as  in  ships  and  in  Scotch  fiEirm- 
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houses.  Now  this  construction  is  exactly  what  is  wanted  in  cottages, 
to  afford  a  third  sleeping-room  for  the  male  children,  leaving  one  for 
the  parents  and  one  for  the  girls,  and  it  may  be  given  at  52.  more 
expense  in  the  building,  added  to  a  cottage  costing  70^  (supposing  a 
dozen  or  more  be  built  together).  This  price  I  have  ascertained  from 
my  builder,  and,  in  foot,  built  the  cottages  in  question  many  years 
ago.  The  illustration  from  the  actual  fact  may  be  useful  I  premise 
that  cottages  placed  back  to  back  would  be  more  economical,  and  that 
common  washhouses  and  bakehouses  to  twelve  cottages,  with  bricked 
footpaths,  and  drains,  and  offices,  add  only  5^  more  to  each — in  ill 
75/.  Five  per  cent  on  this  (3/.  150.)  is  Id^  than  labourers*  pay  in 
towns,  and  rather  more  than  they  give  in  the  country ;  but  this  may 
be  diminished  in  this  way :  assuming  land  to  be  let  to  the  farmer  (and 
the  best  land  of  an  estate  need  not  be  taken)  at  30*.  an  acre,  and  a 
quarter  of  an  acre  given  to  each  cottage,  the  gentleman  may  fairly 
charge  the  land  at  208.  to  the  cottage  tenant,  which  it  is  worth  to 
him ;  but  as  the  gentleman  has  already  five  per  cent,  a  high  return 
for  his  cottages,  he  would  scarcely  take  this  advantage.  If  he  took 
only  what  the  &rmer  paid,  viz.,  71.  6d.  the  quarter  of  an  acre,  the 
labouring  man  would  have  an  excellent  house  and  large  garden  allot- 
ment for  3/1  1^8,  6(1  or  4L  21.  ScL  Now  the  allotment  might  really 
produce  the  whole  sum,  but  allowing  it  only  to  give  him  2L  profit,  he 
would  really  be  out  of  pocket  for  rent  22.  28,  6d,  The  cottagei 
referred  to,  which  my  builder  in  Warwickshire  is  now  willing  to  bmld 
again  for  the  money,  are,  inside  measure,  house  plan,  thirteen  feet 
square;  back  kitchen  and  pantry,  thirteen  by  eight;  Above  two  rooms, 
thirteen  by  ten  and  a  half  each ;  a  step-ladder  to  roof;  roof  lighted 
by  dormer,  floored,  and  parged.  The  roof  forms  a  right-angl6d  triangle 
of  twenty-one  feet,  which  is  a  good  pitch  for  tiles.  The  queen  poets 
which  support  it  are  erected  six  feet  from  the  walls,  leaving  nine  feet 
in  the  centre  by  thirteen,  room  enough  for  boys'  beds ;  as  the  posts 
meet  the  roof  eight  feet  from  the  floor,  which  they  must  do  mathema- 
tically, there  will  be  plenty  of  head  room.  The  cost  is  as  follows: — 
Room  in  roof,  5^. ;  extras  for  washhouse  and  offices  in  common,  5^. ; 
cottage,  65/. ;  total,  75/.  IVIaterials  used :  bricks,  at  23*.  a  thousand; 
lime,  128.  a  ton;  tiles  (blue),  301.  a  thoa«»nd;  gla.ss,  6d.  a  foot; 
timber  (best  Baltic  pine),  28,  4^d,  a  foot  Wages :  bricklayer,  \b.  a 
day;  labourer,  28.  6d,;  carpenter,  40. 


On  Self-supporting  Dispensaries.    By  Thomas  Holt 
Bracebridgk. 

Though  numbers  of  these  institutions  exist,  and  may  be  familiar  to 
many  now  present,  yet  as  some  have  been  unsuccessful  from  local  cir- 
cumstances, and  as  many  casual  observers  do  not  distinguish  one  dispen- 
sary or  one  sick  club  from  another,  it  will  bcf  interesting  to  the  section, 
no  doubt,  to  detail  a  large  and  successful  experiment  carried  through 
a  quarter  of  a  century.    No  description  of  self-support  among  the 
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working-classes  can  be  alien  to  social  science,  certainly  not  that  which, 
by  acting  on  the  principle  of  mutal  assurance,  largely  diminishes  the 
evils  of  natural  constitution  and  artificially  injurious  habitations. 
Sick  clubs,  so  general,  have  many  of  them  the  inherent  evils  of  con- 
nexion with  selfish  interests,  want  of  disinterested  management,  and 
publicity,  as  well  as  criticism  by  competent  examiners ;  and  they  are 
often  connected  with  certain  social  unions  of  questionable  advantage. 
But  where  a  dense  population  affords  space  enough  for  free  compe- 
tition, Mr.  Smith's  (of  Coventry)  plan  may  be  pronounced  far  preferable 
to  all  others,  as  affording  the  best  medical  advice  on  the  cheapest  t^rms, 
labile  it  encourages  independence,  forethought,  and  a  spirit  of  combi- 
nation for  good  purposes — under  the  advice,  but  not  the  tyranny,  of 
the  more  highly  instructed  classes. 

It  was  in  October,  1829,  that  the  first  meeting  of  the  self-support- 
ing dispensary  took  place  at  St  Mary's  Hall,  Coventry,  Dr.  Hook 
(then  vicar  of  Trinity  parish)  in  the  chair.  The  late  Mr.  Bichard 
Bury  distinguished  himself  by  great  self-denying  devotion  to  the 
object.  But  though  the  medical  gentlemen  of  the  city  passed  unani- 
mous votes  in  favour  of  a  charitable  dispensary,  they  declined  sup- 
porting one  on  the  new  principle,  or  acting  as  general  practitioners  to 
it  by  election.  After  lengthened  debate,  the  committee  of  general 
subscribers  were  forced,  luther  than  abandon  their  scheme,  to  intro- 
duce two  surgeons  of  high  qualification  into  the  city,  and  to  assure 
them  each  a  minimum  salary — a  dispenser  was  engaged,  and  premises 
hired.  Many  years  after,  suitable  buildings  were  bought,  and  are 
now  occupied  as  a  self-supporting  dispensary,  much  to  the  honour  of 
Coventry.  The  institution  exhibits  a  modem  combination  against 
the  evils  of  sickness  on  the  spot  where  the  pious  Earl  and  Countess  of 
the  days  of  the  Confessor  founded  their  great  abbey  for  purposes  of 
piety  and  charity,  where  their  remains  lie  buried.  The  simple  prin- 
ciples were  the  establishment  of  two  funds.  The  free  fund,  to  which 
every  subscriber  paid  a  penny  a  week  and  a  halfpenny  for  children — 
being  eligible  only  if  of  that  class  who  were  not  paupers  nor  considered 
(on  due  investigation)  able  to  pay  a  medical  attendant  in  the  usual 
way.  The  honorary  fund,  which  should  provide  assistance  to  the 
other  at  first,  by  paying  rent  and  dispenser,  and  afterwards  by  giving 
assistance  of  different  kinds  to  the  sick.  Afterwards,  cases,  either  of 
midwifery  or  illness,  were  admitted  at  108.  each.  The  whole  was  left 
to  the  government  of  committee  and  sub-committee,  who  elected 
members  on  application,  heard  all  complaints,  investigated  the 
surgeons'  case-books,  (kc,  half-yearly,  and  held  annual  meetings  and 
published  ample  details. 

The  self-supporting  dispensary  was  in  full  operation  in  the  spring 
of  1 83 1,  Messrs.  Naulcioll  and  Bicknell  its  medical  attendants.  In 
March,  1832,  a  public  meeting.  Archdeacon  Spooner  in  the  chair, 
published  their  report,  by  which  it  appeared  that  there  were  free 
members,  2280;  of  whom  there  were  patients,  1505  (including  10 
midwifery);  of  whom  cured,  1189;  relieved,  loi.  Cost  of  medicine, 
45^.  lOB,  3c/.;  paid  to  surgeons,  80/.  175.  8dL   Receipts  of  firee  members, 
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i26L'j8,iid.  Other  expenses  paid  by  free  fund,  besides  outfit,  and 
canvassing,  and  printing,  97/.  It  was  calculated  that  the  surgeons 
could  expect  for  every  2000  members  200^,  and  so  on  in  proportion. 

In  1836  they  received  262^.,  having  had  1500  patients,  of  whom 
cured,  1352;  relieved,  42.     Receipts  from  free  members,  392Z.  28.  icL 

In  this  year  above  1000  cases  were  treated,  of  which  only  one  proved 
fatal,  showing  the  great  use  of  the  self-supporting  dispensary  in  induc- 
ing the  working-classes  at  once  to  seek  medical  aid,  the  fear  of  expense 
being  removed,  and  thus  obtain  a  very  much  larger  amount  of  relief 
than  they  otherwise  could  from  the  very  nature  of  all  disease. 

At  the  seventh  annual  meeting,  1838,  the  cases  were  reported  for 
the  year  1837;  cured,  1234;  relieved,  33.  Paid  by  free  members, 
339^.;  received  by  the  two  surgeons,  245/.  is,  ScL 

Mr.  Bracebridge,  the  chairman  of  this  meeting  in  St.  Mary's  Hall, 
is  rei>orted  to  have  said : — •  Seven  years  ago  he  had  great  pleasure  in 
coming  forward  in  support  of  the  objects  of  the  institution,  he  had  still 
greater  in  witnessing  its  prosperous  condition  and  the  success  with 
which  its  principles  had  been  worked  out.  It  was  undoubtedly  true 
that  disi)ensaries  of  the  same  character  might  be  maintained  by  the 
personal  infiuence  of  a  few  principal  families  exerted  over  the  working- 
classes;  but  it  wojs  much  more  desirable  that  they  should  bo  sustain^ 
by  the  prevalence  of  a  strong  moral  principle  among  the  people  themr 
selves,  stimulating  them  to  habits  of  independence,  and  thus  providmg 
for  sickness  out  of  their  own  means.* 

In  1843,  *  building  was  erected  for  the  dispensary  by  a  separate 
fund.  The  free  members'  subscription  had  risen  to  417^.  273/.  13*. 
was  divided  between  medical  men.  The  Bishop  hud  become  jiatron; 
gentlemen  of  the  liight'st  standing  in  the  neighbourhood  presidents ; 
and  the  chair  of  the  meetings  had  often  been  filled  by  the  mayor. 

Finally,  in  i8;';7  {Afai/  laift)^  the  twenty-sixth  report  states  that  883 
new  members  lia<l  entered  during  the  year  then  terminated — the  free 
members  being  double  what  they  were  in  1853,  and  their  payments 
being  646/.,  instead  of  364/.  in  1853.  The  money  dividtnl  among  three 
surgeons  was  431/.  tlii.s  year.  !N  umber  of  patient**  attended  in  the 
ye»ir  was  2654.  276^.  was  the  whole  cost  of  dispenser,  drugs,  and 
cun^ent  expenses. 

Half-year  ending 


September, 

1850. 

Scptemberj 

,  i«; 

?7. 

Admissions 

.     264 

419 

I(M.  C]i8C8     . 

.       76 

80 

Patients 

•   1465 

1844 

Drugs     .     . 

£^0 

I     4 

£80 

15 

7 

Free  Fund . 

288 

17     4 

... 

371 

15 

4 

Thus,  the  institution,  after  a  quarter  of  a  century,  is  proved  to  have 
realized  the  most  sanguine  wishes  of  the  proposer  of  it  (Air.  Smith,  ol 
Southam,)  and  its  promoters  at  Coventry.  In  a  sanitary  and  medical 
point  of  view,  it  forms  an  index  of  health  in  the  city,  and  facilitates 
the  discovery  of  the  causes  of  disease,  their  local  origin,  periods,  and 
general  statistics. 
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Intemperance,    By  Alfred  Stenthal. 

Mr.  Stenthal  said  that  ro  eztensiye  was  the  evil  with  which  it  dealt^ 
that  this  paper  might  well  have  found  a  place  in  more  than  one 
department  of  the  Association — ^in  that  of  Punishment  and  Eeforma- 
tion,  or  in  that  of  Public  Health,  which  embraced  the  prevention  of 
disease.  He  showed  to  what  an  extent  intemperance  was  the  source 
of  crime,  of  juvenile  delinquency,  of  poverty,  insanity,  and  physical 
suffering,  the  deaths  directly  owing  to  that  cause  being  above  23,000, 
or  directly  and  indirectly  between  50,000  and  60,000.  He  held  it 
proved  that  every  restriction  on  the  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks  had 
diminished  intemperance  and  improved  the  state  of  moraJs;  while,  on 
the  contrary,  in  every  case  in  which  restriction  was  removed,  the 
state  of  the  public  morals  had  been  lowered,  and  crime,  disease,  and 
death  had  increased.  This  had  been  the  case  not  only  in  England, 
but  in  Germany,  France,  the  Netherlands,  Belgium,  and  the  United 
States.  He  was  therefore  in  favour  of  restriction,  even  to  the  length 
of  prohibition,  of  the  trade  in  intoxicating  liquors.  Education  had 
not  been  found  efficacious  in  resisting  the  progress  of  intemperance. 
In  the  New  England  States  and  in  Prussia,  where  national  education 
was  highly  cultivated,  drunkenness  prevailed  to  a  large  extent,  and 
was  on  the  increase.  Beligion  even  had  failed.  Scotland,  with  all 
its  reverence  for  religion,  was  proof  of  this.  Public  amusement  had 
been  proved  vain,  as  witness  France.  The  only  remedy  that  had 
been  successful  was  prohibition,  as  tried  in  the  northern  states  of 
America. 


Prostitution.  By  William  Acton,  M.R.C.S.,  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society,  and  of  the  Statis- 
tical Society. 

Mr.  Acton  commenced  by  observing  that  while  agitations  were 
in  progress  for  improving  the  state  of  the  laws  relating  to  women, 
and  societies  out  of  number  were  in  operation,  more  or  less  on  a 
trifling  scale,  for  ameliorating  the  condition  of  distressed  milliners 
and  slopworkers,  while  charities  of  old  standing  were  pursuing  the 
reformation  of  Magdalens,  and  while,  indeed,  another  of  the  same 
description  had  been  quite  recently  set  on  foot  for  reintroducing  fallen 
women  of  a  superior  grade  into  the  ranks  of  honest  labour,  he  had 
been  pained  that  so  few  of  the  zealous,  instructed,  and  influential 
philanthropists  of  our  time  had  stepped  forward  to  attempt  at 
least  the  partial  prevention  of  what  had  been  happily  called 
'our  great  social  evil,*  and  the  mitigation  of  its  sad  effects  upon 
society.  Happily,  however,  a  great  change  had  lately  taken  place  in 
public  opinion  on  this  subject ;  society  had  begun  to  look  the  evil  in 
the  face;  the  periodical  press  had  opened  its  columns  for  the  dis- 
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cuaaion;  and  the  time  had  probably  arrived  when  suggestions  for 
some  remedial  measures  might  be  made  with  advantage.  But  it 
would  be  well  that  no  delusion  should  be  encouraged  as  to  the 
possible  extirpation  of  the  evil;  as  long  as  man  was  strong  and 
woman  weak,  as  long  as  a  woman's  honour  might  be  bartered  as  her 
last  resource  against  starvation  or  crime,  she  would  be  liable  to  fiUL 
All  that  could  be  hoped  for  was  a  mitigation  of  the  evil,  and  of  its 
oonsequences. 

In  a  treatise*  recently  published  he  had,  as  fully  as  he  judged  would 
be  acceptable  to  Eoglish  readers,  entered  into  the  causes,  course,  and 
consequences,  both  to  its  followers  and  their  associates,  of  prostitution. 
He  had  in  those  pages  sketched  the  career  of  a  prostitute  from  her 
first  appearance  to  her  retirement  or  death ;  and  had  endeavoured  to 
show  the  extent  of  female  frailty,  amounting  to  something  like  one 
in  thirteen  of  the  unmarried  adult  females  in  this  countiy,  and  the 
moral  action  of  prostitution  upon  society  as  preventing  legitimate  and 
favouring  scandalous  marriages ;  as  also  its  physical  action  in  bringing 
present  sufiering  and  possible  deterioration  upon  the  race ;  and  lastly, 
its  economical  bearing,  tending,  as  it  does,  to  the  financial  ruin  of  its 
victims,  and  the  loss  of  their  labour  to  the  community.  Into  those 
details  he  could  not  then  enter ;  all  he  had  to  submit  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  department)  aa  a  nucleus  round  which  sound  opinion  mi^t 
gather,  was : — 

I.  The  means  of  at  least  parHaU^  preventing  prostitution. 
II.  The  means  of  mitigating  the  evil  effects  of  so  much  of  it  aa 
could  not  be  prevented. 

I.  Without  absurdly  attempting  to  enact  virtue,  preventive  measures 
of  two  kinds  might  be  adopted : — 

1.  To  diminish  the  demand  among  men  for  the  means  of  illicit 
intercourse. 

a.  By  educational  training  better  adapted  to  promote  continence 
than  that  at  present  in  vogue. 

6.  By  enacting  heavier  legal  penalties  on  seduction. 

c  By  the  relaxation  of  the  restrictions  on  marriage  now  imposed 
by  the  usages  of  society. 

d.  By  facilitating  the  emigration  of  men  and  women  of  all  classea 

2.  To  render  women  less  open  to  temptation. 

a.  By  a  more  perfect  separation  of  the  unmarried  inmates  in 
the  dwellings  of  the  poor. 

6.  By  educating  girls  as  housewives  rather  than  as  competitors 
with  machinery. 

c.  By  the  public  encouragement  of  female  emigration. 


•  Prostitution,  considered  in  its  Moral,  Socicd,  and  Sanitary  Aspects,  in  London 
and  other  large  Cities,  with  Proposals  for  (he  Mitif/ation  and  Prevention  of  its 
Attendant  Evils,    LondoD  :  John  ChurchilL 
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IL  After  the  exbauslioii  of  all  preventive  measures,  a  considerable 
amount  of  prostitution  would  no  doubt  always  remain^  producing 
serious  evils  to  the  whole  population ;  such  as, 

I.  The  loss  of  labour  through  disease,  which  was  fiir  greater  than 
was  generallj  supposed.  In  two  out  of  three  cases  the  surgical  out- 
patients of  the  Free  Hospitals  in  London,  and  one-half  of  the  same 
class  at  the  General  Hospitals,  were  found  to  be  suffering  from  disease 
of  this  peculiar  character.  The  same  remark  applied  to  twenty-eight 
out  of  every  hundred  cases  in  the  merchant  service.  Out  of  every 
thousand  men  in  the  royal  navy  one  hundred  and  thirty-four,  and  of 
the  same  number  in  the  Foot  Guards^  two  hundred  and  fifly  were 
similarly  affected. 

a.  The  depredation  of  the  national  fibre,  by  the  transmission  of  dis- 
ease even  to  the  third  and  fourth  generation,  entailing  infection  on 
innocent  children. 

3.  The  mental  and  physical  suffering  entailed,  to  a  degree  passing 
description,  on  a  large  portion  of  the  female  population. 

These  evils  might  be  materially  abated  by  the  proper  application  of 
medical  science  to  diseases  which  now  raged  as  unrestrained  as  small- 
pox before  the  discovery  of  vaccination,  scurvy  before  the  general 
administration  of  lime-juice,  and  typhus  before  its  origin  had  been 
traced  to  bad  domiciliaiy  conditions. 

The  compulsory  personal  inspection  and  treatment  adopted  by  police 
authority  on  the  Continent  were  repugnant  to  English  feeling,  and 
could  not  be  recommended ;  but  it  was  at  least  possible  to  provide 
better  and  more  ample  hospital  accommodation.  At  present  it  was 
most  deficient,  there  being  only  200  beds  for  diseased  prostitutes  in 
London,  while  there  were  for  the  same  class  470  in  Paris,  and  150  in 
Vienna.  If  London  were  equally  well  suppUed  in  proportion  to  its 
population,  we  should  have,  if  compared  with  Paris,  783,  and  if  with 
Yienna,  892  beds.  At  Paris  the  State  and  the  Municipality,  acting 
through  the  Horoital  Board,  defray  the  cost  of  these  special  hospitals ; 
at  Vienna  the  Government  bear  all  the  charge.  As  the  London 
hospitals  were  fully  appropriated,  it  could  not  be  anticipated  that  they 
would  accommodate  any  larger  number  of  this  peculiar  class  of  cases ; 
and  the  only  hospital  specially  devoted  to  them,  in  which  the  extent 
of  accommodation  was  only  53  beds,  hardly  preserved  its  existence  on 
a  precarious  voluntary  support.  It  was  therefore  submitted  that  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  State  to  endow  hospitals  for  the  purpose  advo- 
cated, both  in  the  metropolis  and  in  other  large  towns,  on  the  plan  of 
the  institutions  maintained  by  Parliamentary  grants  at  Portsmouth 
and  Dublin.  Visitation  external  to  the  hospitals  might  also  be 
carried  out.  The  author  considered  that  such  measures  would  be 
advantageoTis,  not  only  to  the  public  health,  but  to  the  public 
morals,  as  nothing  so  tended  to  harden  and  still  further  deprave 
unfortunate  women,  as  habitual  disease  and  the  sense  of  utter 
abandonment. 

There  were,  in  addition  to  the  bad  effects  already  noticed,  two  evils 
resulting  from  prostitution : 
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1.  The  demoralizing  tendency  of  the  public  exhibition  of  vice. 

2.  The  disorders  in  some  of  oar  streets  arising  from  the  congrega- 
tion of  abandoned  women. 

These  evils  could  only  be  dealt  with  by  a  firm  and  temperate  police 
administration  of  the  existing  law,  which  went  as  far  as  wa^^  desirable. 
The  employment  of  a  special  force  for  this  particular  duty  was  ad« 
Tocated. 


THE  EST). 
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